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RAMMAR, which is the art 


of uſing words properly, com- 
priſes four parts : Orthography, Ety- 


mology, Syntax, and Proſody. 

In this diviſion and order of, the parts of 
grammar, I follow the common grammari- 
ans, without enquiring whether a fitter di- 
{tribution might not be found. Experience 
has long ſhewn this method to be fo diſtin 
as to obviate confuſion, and ſo comprehen- 
five as to prevent any convenient omiſſions, 
1 likewiſe uſe the terms already received 
and already underſtood, though perhaps 
others more — might ſometimes be in- 
vented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, 
whoſe new terms have ſunk their learning 
into neglect, have left ſufficient warning 
againſt the trifling ambition of teaching arts 
in a new language. 
| OrTaoGraphky is the art of C m- 
bineng letters into ſyllables, and ſyllables 
into words, It therefore teaches pre- 
viouſly the form and found of letters. 


The letters of the Engliſh language 
are 
Roman. Italic. Old Englith. Name. 
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B 
C 
,-D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
[ 
J 
K 
L 
M 
N 
O 


jee 
aiteb 
i (or ja. 
; conſon. 
ka 
el 
ent 
en 
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ſympathy, cura. 


TONGU E. 


Roman. Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 
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. u u (or ve 
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WW V Uw double u 

1 TS. alk 
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& 2 & $$ . a We 
commonly iz- 
zardor uzzard, 
that is, / bard. 


To theſe may be added certain com- 
binations of letters univerſally uſed in 
printing; as Q, ſt, fl, 11, ſb, ik, ff, ſſ, ſi, 
mi, fi, fi, ffl. and &, or and per ſe, and. 
aA, f. f. Ir. ft. fb. ff I, ff. Ii. f. f, 
N, S. d, d. 4, d. E, K. G. U, d, fl. 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twen- 
ty- four, becauſe anciently i and i, as well as 
v and v, were expreſſed by the ſame charac- 
ter: but as thoſe letters, which had always 
different powers, have now different forma, 
our alphabet may be properly ſaid to con ſiſt 
of twenty-ſix letters 

None of the ſmall conſonants have a dou- 
ble form, except f,4; of which / is uſed in 
the beginning and middle, and / at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 


Such is the number generally re- 
ceived; but for i it is the practice to 
write y in the end of words, as thy, 
b-ly, before i, as from die, dying; 
from beautify, beautifying ; in the 
words ſays, days, eyes 5 and in words 
derived from the Greek, and written 
originally with v, as Gem, oven 
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For u we often write w after a 


vowel, to make a diphthong ; as raw, 
gre, view, vow, flowing, lowneſs. 

The ſounds of all the letters are 
various. 

In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like 
ſome other grammarians, enquire into the 
original oi thur form as an antiquarian 
nor into their formation and prolation by the 
organs of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt 
or phy ſiologiſt; nor into the properties and 
gradation of ſounds, or the elegance or harſh- 
neſs of particular combinations, as a writer 
of univerſal and tranſcendental grammar. 1 
conſider the Engliſh alphabet only as it is 
Engliſh ; and even in this narrow diſquiſition 
I follow the example of former grammarians, 
perhaps with more revereace than judg- 
ment, becauſe by writing in Engliſh I ſup- 
pole my reader already acquainted with the 
Engliſh language, and conſequently able to 
pronounce the letters of which I teach the 
pronunciation ; and becauſe of ſounds in ge- 
neral it may be obſerved, that words are un- 
able to deſcribe them. An account there- 
fore of the primitive and ſimple letters is 
uſeleſs almoſt alike to thoſe who know their 
ound, and thoſe who know it not 


Of VOWELS. 


A, 

A has three ſounds, the ſlender, 
open, and broad. 

A flender is found in moſt words, 
as face, mane; and in words ending 
in atian, as creation, ſakeation, gene- 
ration. 

The a ſlender is the proper Engliſh a call- 
ed very juſtly by Erpenius, in his Arabick 
Grammar, 4 Anglicum c] e miſium, as hav- 
ing a middle ſound between the open @ and 


the e. The French have a ſimilar found in 
the word paiz, and in their e maſculine. 


A open is the @ of the Italian, or 
nearly reſembles it; as father, raider, 
congratulate, fancy, glaſs. 

4 broad reſembles the a of the 
German ; as all, wall, call, 


Many words pronounced with @ broad 
wer2 auciently written with au, as fault ; 
wmuuit; and we till foy fault, vault, This 


was probably the Saxon ſound, for it is yet 


' retained in the northern dialects, and in 


the ruſtick pronunciation; as maun for man, 


* baund tor hand. 


The ſhort @ approaches to the a 
open, as graſs, 

The long a, if prolonged by, e at 
the cnd of the word, is always flen- 
der, as graze, fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i or 
, and u or w. Ai or ay, as in plain 
wain, gay, clay, has only the found 
of the long and flender a, and differ; 
not in the pienunciation from planc, 
Wane, | 

Au or aw has the found of the Ger. 
man a, az raw, naughty. 

Ae is ſometimes found in Latin wards not 
completely naturalifed or aflimilated, but is 
no Engliſh dipthong; and is more properly 
expreiled by üngle e, as Cefur, Encas, 


E. 

E is the letter which occurs moſt frequent- 
ly in the Engliſh language. 

E is long, as in ſcene; or ſhort, 
as in c&ilar, ſeparate, celebrate, men, 
then, | 

It is always ſhort before a double 
conſonant, or two cenſfonants, as in 
rer, perplexity, relent, medler, reptile, 
ſerpent, cellar, cejation, being, Heil, 
felling, det. 

E is always mute at the end of a 
word, except in monoſyllables that 
have no other vowel, as the ; or pro- 

r names, as Penelipe, Phebe, Derbe; 
being uſed to modify the foregoing 
conſonants, as firrce, once, edge, cblige ; 
or to lengthen the preceding vowel, 
as ban, bane ;5 can, cane ; fin, fine; 
tun, tinc; rib, rice; pip, pipe; J ir, 
F re; car, care; lab, tũbe. 

Almoſt all words which now terminate in + 
conſonants ended ancicntly in e as year, 
yeare; wwildneſs, wildneſJe, which e probably 
had the force of the French e feminine, and 
conſtituted a ſyllable with its aſſociate con- 
ſonant; for in old editions, words are ſome- 
times divided thus, clear-re, ſel- le, nest edge. 
This e was perhaps lor a tume vocal et lent! 
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PELZ ACE. 


AVING been long employed in the ſtudy and culti- 
vation of the Engliſh language, I latety publiſhed a 
dictionary like thoſe compiled by the academies of Italy and 
France, for the uſe of ſuch as aſpire to exactneſs of criticiſm, 


or elegance of ſtyle. 


But it has been ſince conſidered that works of that kind 
are by no means neceſſary to the greater number of readers, 
who, ſeldom intending to write, or preſuming to judge, turn 
over books only to amuſe their ljeiſure, and to gain degrees 
of knowledge ſuitable to lower characters, or neceſſary to 
the common buſineſs of life: theſe know not any other ute 
of a dictionary than that of adjuſting orthography, and ex- 
plaining terms of ſcience or words of infrequent occurence, 
or remote derivation. 


For theſe purpoſes many dictionaries have been written 
by different authors, and with different degrees of {kill ; but 
none of them have yet fallen into my hands by which ev en 
the loweſt expectations could be ſatisfied. Some of their 
authors wanted induitry, and others literature: ſome knew 
not their own defects, and others were too idle to ſupply 
them. 


For this reaſon a ſmall dictionary appeared yet to be want- 
ing to common readers; and, as I may without arrogance 


claim to myſelta longer acquaintance with the lexicography 


of our language than any other writer has had, I ſhall hope 

to be conſidered as having more experience at leaft than moſt 

of my predeceſſors, and as more likely to accommodate the 

nation with a vocabulary of daily uſe. I therefore offer to, 
the public an abſtract or epitome of my former work. 
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The PREFACE. 


— 


In comparing this with other dictionaries of the ſame kind, 
it will be found to have ſeveral advantages. 


I. It contains many words not to be found in any other. 


II. Many barbarous terms and phraſes by which other 


dictionaries may vitiate the ſtyle, are rejected from this. 

III. The words are more correctly ſpelled, partly by at- 
tention to their etymology, and partly by obſervation of the 
practice of the beſt authors 

IV. The etymologies and derivations, whether from fo- 
reign languages or from native roots, are more diligently 
traced, and more diſtinctly noted. 

V. The ſenſes of each word are more copiouſly enume- 
rated, and more clearly explained. 

VI. Many words occurring in the elder authors, ſuch as 
Spenſer, Shakſpere, and Milton, which had been hither- 
to omitted, are here carefully inſerted; ſo that this book 
may ſerve as a gloſſary or expoſitory index to the poetical 
writers. 

VII. To the words, and to the different ſenſes of each 
word, are ſubjoined from the large dictionary the names of 
thoſe writers by whom they have been uſed ; ſo that the 
reader who knows the different periods of the language, and 
the time of its authors, may judge of the elegance or preva- 
lence of any word, or meaning of a word ; and without re- 
curring to other books, may know what are antiquated, 


what are unuſual, and what are recommended by the beſt 
authority. 


The words of this dictionary, as oppoſed to others, are 


more diligently collected, more accurately ſpelled, more 


faithfully explained, and more authentically aſcertained- 
Of an abſtract it is not neceſſary to ſay more; and J hope, 
it will not be found that truth requires me to lay leſs. 


* 
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that of is ſometimes ſpoken nearly as 
ev. 
8. 

G has two ſounds, one hard, as in 
gay, 8% gun; the other ſoft, as in 
gem, giant. 3 

At the end of a word it is always 
hard, as ring, ſnug, ſong, freg. 

Before e and i the ſound is uncer- 
tain. ; 

G before e is ſoft, as gem, genera- 
tion, except in gear, geld, geeſe, get, 
geugau, and derivatives from words 
ending in g, as, ſinging, fronger, and 
generally beſore er at the end words, 
as finger. 

G is mute before u, as gnaſh, ſign, 
forcign 

before i is hard, as give ex- 
cept in giant, giguntick, gibbet, gibe, 
giblets, giles, gill, gilliſlver, gin, in- 
ger, gingle, to which may be added 


Egypt and g. y. 


Gb in the beginning of a word 
has the ſound of the hard g, as 
ghofily; in the middle, and ſome—- 
times at the end, it is quite filent, as 
though, right, ſugbt, ſpoken t, 
rite, ſouts. 

It has often at the end the found 
of . f, as laugh z whence !aughter re- 
tains the ſame found in the middle; 
c:ugh, trough, ſough, t:ugh, encugh, 
ſlough. 

It is not to he doubted, but that in the 
original pronunciation gh has the force of a 


conſonant, deep!y guttural which is fill 
continued among the Scotch. 


a © is uled before 5, 4, and r. 


H, 


is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows. 


that the following vowel muſt be pro- 


. nounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of the 


breath, as bat, horſe. 0 
It ſeldom begins any but the firſt 
ſyllable, in which it is always ſounded 
with a full breath, except in heir, 
herb, bier, bengur, bumble, baneft, 
m_—_ and their derivatives. 
0 E 1. 
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It ſometimes begins middle or final ſylla- 
bles in words compounded, as blockbead ; or 
derived from the Latin, as comprebended. 


J conſonant ſounds uniformly like 
the ſoft g, and is therefore a letter 
uſeleſs, except in etymology, as i 
culation, jeſter, jocund, juice. 


K. 

K has the found of hard c, and is 
uſed before e and 7, where, accord- 
ing to Engliſh analogy, c would be 
ſoft, as kept, king. ſhirt, ſreptick, for 
ſo it ſhould be written, not ſceptick, 
becauſe ſc is founded like ½ as in 


ſcene. 


It is uſed before , as nell, Ent, but to- 
tally loſes its ſound in modern pronunciation, 


K is never doubled ; but c is uſed . 
before it to thorten the vowel by a 
double conſonant, as cocklc, pickie. 


L. 
L has in Engliſh the ſame liquid 
ſound as in other languages. 


The cuſtom is to double the / at the end 
of monotyllables, as 4%, vill, full. Theſe 
words were originally written Aude, ville, 
fulle; and when the e firſt grew ſilent, and 
was afterwards omitted, the // was retained, 
to give force, according to the analogy of 
our language, to the foregoing vowel. 


L is ſometimes mute, as in calf, 
half, halves, calves, could, would, 
Should, pſalm, talk, ſalmon, falcon. 


The Saxons, who delighted in gutturat 
ſounds, ſometimes aſpirated the I, at the be- 
ginning of words, as hlap, a le, or bread; 


hla>pnep, à lord; but this pronunciation is 
dow diſuſed. 


Le at the end of words is pronoun 
ced like a weak el, in which the 2 is 


almoſt mute, as table, ſbuti'c. 
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: NI. 

M has always the ſame ſound, as 

du,] ur, monumental. 
N. 

N kw always the ſame ſound, as 
nble, manners. 

N is ſometimes mute after m, as 
&.nm, condem, hymn. 

P. 

P has always the. fame ſound, 
witch the Welſh and Germans con- 
found with B. | 

P is ſometimes mute, as in pſulm, 
and between m and 7, as tempt. 

Ph is uſed for F in words derived 
from the Greek, as Pbil.ſſpber bi- 
tanthropy, Pbilip. 


Q. 
— 
©, as in other languages, is al- 
ways followed by u, and has a ſound 
which our Saxon anceſtors well c. 
preſſed by c, cu, as quadrant, queen, 
eu ian, quilt, enquiry, quire, quscti- 
dian. Qu is never followed by u. 
© is lometimes ſounded, in words 
derived from the French, like k, as 


c-nquer, liquzr, riſque, chequer, 
R. 


R has the ſame rough ſnarling 
found as in other tongues. 


The Saxons uſed often to put 5 before it, 
as before 7 at the beginuing of words 

N, is uled in words derived from the 
Greek, as myrrh, myrrhine, catarrbuus, rheum, 
rbeoumatich, rhyme. 

Re, at the end of ſome words de- 
rived from the Latin or French, is 
pronounced like a weak er, as theatrey 


Hpulcbre. 


8. 
5 has a hiſſing found, as ſcoilati:n, 


Aar. 


A ſingle « ſeldom ends ary word, except 
the tl. ird perſon of verbs, as labs, gross, 
znd the plurals of nouns, as tees, babes, 


diſtreſes: the pronouns „ir, bis, aurt, u, 
us; the adverb thus; and words derived 
from Latin, as rebus, ſurplut, the cloſe be. 
ing al ways either in ſe, as Louſe, horſe, or in 
fo, as groſs, drgfe, biijs, leſs, anciently grafſe 
dreſſe. 

S ſingle, at the end of words, has 
a groſler ſound, like that of z, a 
trecs, eyes, except this, thus, us, re- 
bus ſurplus. 

It ſounds like 2 before z:n, if a 
vowel goes before, as mtruſion, and 
like ½ if it follows a conſonant, as 
con erſion. 

It ſounds like z before e mute, as 
refuſe, and before y final, as 1229; 
and in thoſe words, 6 %. deſire, 
eviſdem, priſon, priſ-ner, preſent, pre- 
gent, damſel, caſement. _ 

it is the peculiar quality of /, that it 
may be ſounded before all conſonants, ex- 
cept x and &, in which / 1s compriſed. x 
being only 4:, and z a hard or groſs. "This 
is therefore rermed by grammarians ſe 
wtefeatis litera, the reaſun of which the 
earned Dr Clarke erroncouſly ſuppoſed to 


be, that in ſome words in-might be doubled 
at pleaſure. Thus we find in ſeveral lan- 


guages. 
ZCrruut, ſcatter, ſuegno, ſdrucciolo, sdvel- 


lare, yt, ſeombrare, ſoravare, ſhake, fium- 
ber, ſmell, ſnipe, ſpace, ſhlendour, ſpring, 


* ue ze, F rexu, ſeep, firength, ſiramen, ſfoeas 
tura, feocl!. 

S is mute in Je, and, demeſuc, 
viſcaunt. 

T. 

T has its cuſtomary ſound, as tale, 
gemptation, 

Ti before a vowel has the ſound 
of fi, as ſalvati:n, except an / goes 
before, as queſtion, _ excepting like- 
wiſe derivatives from words ending 
in , as mighty, migbtier, 

Th has two ſounds; the one, ſoft, 
as thus, whether ; the other hard, as 
thing, think, The found is ſoft in 
theſe words, then, thence, and there, 
with their derivatives and com- 
pounds, and in that, theſe, th:u, 

thae, 
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in ry as convenience required ; but it 
gw. long wholly mute. Camden m 
his Remains calls it the ſilent „. 


TONGUE. 


- Le, 
— 
O is long, as Lc ne, bedient, acrrd- 


ing; or ſhort, as, biock, knock, dlique, 


It docs not always lengthen the fore- 13/1, 


going vowel, as g/ove, live, gives 

It has ſometimes in the end of words 
a ſound cbſ{cure, and ſcarcely percep- 
tible, as open, ſhapen, ſh:1tenp thillic, 
participle, metre, lucre, 

This faintneſs of ſound is found when e 


ſeparates a mute from a liquid, as in ro/ten, 
or follows a mute and liquid, as in catlle. 


E forms a diphthong with a, as 
near ; with i, as deigu, receixe; and 
with u or W, as New, ſicu. 

Ea ſounds like e long, as mean; or 
like ce, as dear, clear, near. 

Ei is ſounded like e long, as ſeize, 
perceiving. 

Eu ſounds as u long and ſoft. , 

E. a, u, are combined in beauty and 
its derivatives, but bave only the found 
of v. 

E may be ſaid to form a dipathong 
by reduplication, as agree. Alec ping. 
Ei is found in ycomen, where it is ſounded 


as e ſhort; and in people, where it is pronoun- 
ccd like ce. 
I 
IT has a found long, as fine; and 
That is eminently obſervable in i, which 
may be kkewiic remarkable in other }-ctters, 


that the ſhort ſound is not the long Lund 
coutracted, but a ſound wholly different. 


| The long ſcund in monoſvilables is 
$ always marked by the e final, as L In, 
Ene. | 
lis often ſounded before r, as a 
ſhort u; as flirt, fir, Hirt. 

it forms a diphthong only with e, as 
+» field, ſhield, which is ſounded as the 
double ec ; except friend which is ſound- 
f cd as fread. | 


| l is joined with en in lien, and eo in view; 
Which tripthongs are ſounded as the open it, 


os Ret op 


emen is pronounced wiinen. 


The ſhort + has ſometimes the ſound of a 


cloſe u, as /on, come. 


O coalcices into a diphthong with 
a, as mean, tun, approach ; ca has 
the ſound of 5 long. 

O is united toe in ſome words derived from 
Greck, as ecozonmy ; but & beirg not an Eng- 


lim diphthong, they are better written as they 


are ſounded, with only e, economy. 


With i, as cil, ſcil, mod, usiſame. 

This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the 
ſounds of the two letters as far as two ſounds 
can be united without being deſtroyed, and 
therefore approaches mere nearly than any 
combination in our bwngue to the notion of 
a diphthohg. 

With , as bcc, bact, cocler; co has 
the ſound of the Itallan 2. 

With u or u, as cur, power, flow - 
er ; but in ſome words has only the 
ſound of o long, as in ul, 6:w!, Far, 
grow. Theſe different ſounds are uſed 
to diſtinguiſh different Nignifications ; 
as Gr, an inftrament for ſhootin y; 
bow, a depreſſion of the head; ſav, 
the the of a boar; ſar, or ſcatter tee ; 
Sul, an orbicular body; Sul, a wood- 
en veſſel. 

Ou is ſometimes pronounced like 9 
ſoft, as c:urt ; tometimes like o ſhort, 
as cg; ſometimes like u cloſe, as 


could ; cr u open, as rough, tcugh, 


which uſe only can teach. 


Ou is frequently uſed in the lait ſyllable 
of words which in Latin end in or, and are 
made Engliih, as bouuur, lulour, favour, from 
bonor, labor, favor. 

Some hate innovators have ejected the v, 
without conſidering that the laſt ſyllable 
Fives the ſound nuither of or nor ur, but a 
wund between them, if not compounded of 
both ; beſides that they are probably de- 
rived to us from the French nouns ix our, as, 
bertiir, fant ar, 

— 
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U 

U is long in aſe, conf aficn ; or ſhort, 
as is, concuſſion. 

It coaleſces with a, e, i, o,; but has 
rather in theſe combinations the force 
of the ww conſonant, as quaff queſt, quit, 
quite, languiſh ; ſometimes in uz the 
i loſes its ſound, as in juice. It is 
ſometimes mute before a, e, i, y, as 


guard, gueſt, guiſe, buy. 


U is followed by e in virtue, but the e has 
no ſound. 

De is ſometimes mute at the end of a 
word, in imitation of the French, as prorogue, 


ſynagogue, plague, vague, harangue. 
Yo 


Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian 
obſerves of one of the Roman letters, 
we might want witſout inconvenience, 
but that we have it. It ſupplies the 
place of i at the end of words, as thy; 
before an i, as dying; and is common- 
ly retained in ; 4th words where 
it was part of a diphthong in the pri- 
mitive ; as deſtroy, deſtroyer ; betray. 
betrayed, beirayer ; pray, prayer; ſay, 
ſayer ; day, Gays. 


Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was 
commonly uſed where i is now put, occurs 
very frequently in all old books. 


GENERAL RULES 


A vowcl in the beginning or mid- 
dle ſyllable, before two conſonants, is 
commonly ſhort, as 5pportunity. 

In monoſyllables a ſingle vowel be- 
fore a ſingle conſonant is ſhort, as fig”, 
frog. 

Z.1any.is. pronounced as if it were written 
manny. 


B 
B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as 
it obtains in other languages. 


It is mute in debt, debtor, ſubtle, 


doutt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, climb, 
ccmò, wimb. 


It is uſed before / and x, as black, brown. 


C. 

C has before e and i the ſound o 
[; as ſincerely, centrick, century, cir- 
cular, ciſtern, city, ficcity ; before a, 
o, and u, it ſounds like x, as calm, con- 
cavity, copper, incorporate, curioſity, 
cancupiſcence. 

C might be omitted in the language with- 
out loſs, ſince one af its ſounds might be ſup- 
plied by /, and the other by 1, but that it 


preſerves to the eye the etymology of words, 
as face from faces, captive from captivus. 


Cb has a ſound which is analyſed 
into g, as church, chin, crutch. It is 
the ſame ſound which the Italians give 
to the c {imple before i and e, as citta, 
cerra. 

Ch is ſounded like k in words de- 
rived from the Greek, as chymeſt, 
ſcbeme, chaler. Arch is commonly 
ſounded ark before a vowel, as arch- 
angel, and with the Engliſh ſound of 
ch before a conſonant, as archbiſhop. 


Ch, in ſonte French words not yet aſſimi- 
lated, ſounds like /b, as machine, chaiſe. 

C, according to Engliſh orthography, ue- 
ver ends a word; therefore we write fiel, 
block, which were originally fiele, Uocke, in 
ſuch words. C is now mute. 

It is uſed before / and , as clock, croſs. 


D. 
Is uniform in its ſound, as death, 
diligent. 


It is uſed before , as draw, droſs; and u, 
as dwell. | 


F. 

F, though having a name begin- 
ning with a vowel, it is numbered 
by the grammarians among the ſe- 
mivowels, yet has this quality of a 
mute, that it is commodiouſly ſounded 
before a liquid, as flaſk, fly, freckle. 
It has an unvariable found, except 

that 


NID Fir 


> 
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: PIR thur; and in all words 


ween two vowels, as father, whe- 
, and berween 7 and a vowel, as 
hen. 
"Tn other words it is hard, as Mich 
thunder, faith, faithful. here it is 
e 
muſt be added, as breath, breathe, cloth, 


lathe. 
4 V. 


has a ſound of 
that of /n vain, vanity. 


From 7 in the Iſlandick alphabet, v is on- 
ly diftinguiſhed by a diacretical point. 


W. 

Of ww, which in diphthongs is often 
an undoubted vowel, ſome grammari- 
ans have doubted whether it ever be a 
conſonant ; and not rather as it is called 
a double « or ou, as water may be re- 
ſolved iato ovater ; but letters of the ſame 
ſound are always reckoned conſonants in 
other and it may be obſerved, 
that av follows a vowel without any 
hiatus or difficulty of utterance, as /roffy 
V has a ſound accounted peculiar to 
the Engliſh, which the Saxon better ex- 
preſſed by hy, hw, as what, whence, 
3 wwhiting ; in whore only, and ſometimes 
L — wh is ſounded like a ſim- 

b. 


near alfairy to 


X. 
 X begins no Engliſh word; it bas the 
ſound of 4, as axle, extrantour. 


F 


T. when it follows a conſonant, is 2 
precedes either yowel 


vowel ; when it 
or diphthong, is a conſonant, as ye, 
young, It is thought by ſome to be in 
all caſes a vowel. But it may be ob- 
ſerved of y as of u, that it follows a 
vowel without any hiatus, as 70% youth. 


The chiet ent by which a and y 


N appear to be always vowels is, that the 
Vor. I. 


thine, their, they, this, theſe, | 


| 


ſounds which they are to have as 
conſonants, cannot be uttered after a vowel, 
like that of all other conſonants}; thus we 
ſay, tu, ut; do, odd ; but in ed. dew, the 
two ſaunds af av have 15 reſemblance 
each other. ; 


Z. 
Z begins no word originally Eagliſh: 

it has the ſound, as its name izzard or 
hard „. of an ſuttered with cloſer 
compreſhon of the palate by the tongue, 
as freeze, froze. M 


In orthograghy I have ſuppoſed 2 5 
ar 8 of _ - to 4 ; 
orthograp ng on art of expre ſſin 
certain — by proper characters. Fhave 
therefore obſerved in what words any of the 
letters are mute. 
|. of red . Engliſh grammar 
ve given tables of words pronounced 
otherwiſe than t are written, and ſeern 
not 33 to have conſidered, that of 
Engliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a 
double pronunciation, one curfory and col- 
loquial, the other regular and ſolemn. The 
ation is always vague and 
mouths by neglgenc2, ilfulneſe, or af - 
fefation. The folemn pronunciation, tho? 
by no means immutable and permanent, is 
always leſs remote from theorthography, 
and leſs liable to capriciousitinovation. They 
have —_—_— formed yes wes 
accordin the curſory ſpeech t hoſe 
with a to converſe ; and 
concluding that the whole nation combines 
to vitiate in one manner, have of- 
ten jargon of the loweſt of 
oy” 4; as the model of ſpeech. 


is, to conſider thoſe as the moſt elegant 
— 2 who deviate leaſt from the wmtren 
words. 

There have been many ſchemes offered 
for the emendation and ſettlement of our or- 
thography, which, like that of other nations, 
being — by chance, or according to the 
fancy of the earlieſt writers in rude ages 
was at firſt very various and uncertain, an 
is yet ſufficiently ix regular. Of theſe re- 
formersſome have endeavoured to accommo- 
date orthography better to the pronuncia- 
tion, without conſidering that thisis to mea- 
ſure by a ſhadow, to take that for amodel or 
ſtandard which is changing white they apply 

it. 


b 


or pronunciation the beſt general rule 
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it, Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but with 
equal unlikelihood of ſucceſs, have endea- 


voured to proportion the number of letters to 


phy of a new language to be form-d by a ly- | 
nod of grammarians upon principles of ſci- 
ence. But who can hope to prevail on na- 
tions to ckange their practice, aud make all 
their old books uſeleis? or what advantage 
would a new orthography procure equrva- 
lent to the confuſion and perplexity ot ſuch 
an alteration ? | 

Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhall however ex- 
hibit, which may be uſed according to the | 
Civerſitics of genius, as a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. | 

One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of 
regular orthography, was Sir Thomas Smith, 
ſecretary of ſlate to Queen Elizabeth, a man 
of real learning, and much practiſed in gram- 
matical diſquiſitions. Had he written the 
following lines according to his ſcheme, they 
would have appeared thus: 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame, 
Stemin'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous ape, 


And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the Rage. 


At leng% Eraſmus, vat gret inzurd nam, 
Ac glori of de preſthu.l, and de zam, 
Stemmd de avild torrent of a barb'rous ax, 
And drös dös höli Vandals öff %c ſtag. 


After him another mode of writing was 
offered by Dr Gill, the celebrated maiter of 
St. Paul's ſchool in London; which I cannot 


Me brought? ah! far be ſuch reproach from 
me. | 


What can [ leſs do, than her love therefore, 
that of ſounds, that every ſound may have Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 

is own character, and every character a | Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 
ſingle ſound. Such would be the orthogra- | Dying her ſerve, and living her adore. 
Thy life the gave, thy life the doth deferve;” 


repreſent exactly for want of types, but will 
approach as nearly as I can, by means of cha 
racters now in uſe, fo as to make it under- 
ſtead, exhibiting two ſtanzas of Spenſcr in 
the reformed orthography, | 


Spenſer, book iii. canto g. 


Unthankful wretch, ſaid he, is this the m-ed 

With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt 
uite ? 

Thy life ſhe ſaved by her gracious deed ; 

Bu: thou doſt ween with villanous deſpight, 

To blot her honour, and her heav'niy light. 

Die, rather die, than ſo diſloyally, 


| 


Drem of her high deſert, or ſeem fo light. 

Fair death it is ro ſhun more ſharac ; then 
die. 

Dic, rather die, than ever love diſloyallv. 


But if to love diiloyalty it be, 


employment. 


ſwer ve. 


But it tu luv diſloial 


Die, cather dle, than ever from ber ſet vice 


Vyhankful wr, ſaid hj. iz dis de mjd, 
My wio her ſovzrain mi Sou duſt qujt ? 
Di jt 1j ſaved bj her graſius did; 

But dau duſt wen wih v lenus dliipft, 

Tu blot her honor, aud ber hebn!j lit. 
Nj, raber dj, den ſo difloiah, 

Dim of ha hie dezat, ur {jm ſo liht. 

Fair deh it iz tu pun mer ram; den 4j. 
Dj, ra Ber dj, den ber lun diſl ij. 


F it bj, 


Sal I den h#t her Fat from döcz dar 

Mj brou/t ? ah ! far bj ſup repro from mi, 
Wat kan I lis du den her luv Gertwr, 

8 I her du ward kanot reſtor ? 

Dj, ra*er dj, and djig du her ſ v, 

Djig her ſu v, and lib. g her ador, 


D hf yi gab, di if yi dub dzerb; 


Dj, rader dj, Bin ver trom ber ſer vis ſwir b. 


Dr Gill was followed by Charles Butler,: 


man who did not want an underſtanding 
which might have qualified him for beit 
He ſcems to have been mor 


ſangmne than his predeceſſors, tor he printed 
his book according to his own ſcheme; 


which the following ſpeciuen will make es 


Gly underſiood. 
But whenſoever you 


being troubled, it is ber 


have occaſion to tron 


ble their patience, or to come among they 


ter to ſtaud upon you 


guard, than to trulil to their gentleneſs, Fo 
the latryuard of your face, which they hau 
mot! mend unto, provide a purſchood, mad 
of coarte boultering, to be drawn and km 
alwut your collar, which for more ſafety! 


to be lined againſt the eminent parts win 


wodlen cloth. Firſt cut a piece about z 


inch and a nali broad, 
to reach ruund by the 


and halt a yard long 
temples ms toreheas” 


from une car to the other; which bein 
ſowed in his place, join unto it two ſho 
_ of the ſame breadth. under the eye 
or the balls of the cheeks, and then ſer at 


other piece about the 
apain'l the top of the 


breadih of a ſhiils- 


noſe. A; other t-mr 


when they are not anzered, a little piec 


half a quarter broad, 
parts about them, ma 


ail I then hate her, that from death's door | the heat of the day. 


to cover the eycs a! 
y ſerve though it be! 


B 


* 


mj. 


they 
| you 


Bet penſoveer you hav* occaſion to trubble 
deir patienc', or to coom among tem beeing 
trubled, it is better to ſtand upon your yard, 
van to truſt to dir gentlenes. For de faf ” 
gard of your fac”, pio Fey hav” moſt mind” 
unto, provid” a purſchood mad! of coorſe 
boultering, to hee drawn and knit about 
your collar, yio for mor” ſat ty is ta hee lind 
againſt 5' eminent parts wi® woolen clov. 
Firſt cut a peec* about an ind and a halt 
broad, and half a yard long, to read round 
by de temples and for*hcad, from one ear 
to be oder; pio beeing ſowed in his plac”, 
join unto it two port peeces of the ſam” 
* under de eys, for the bals of de 
cheeks, and then ſet an over about de 
breadr of a pilling againſt the top of the 
noſe. Atſovter tim's pen dey ar* not an- 
gered, a little pier“ half a qu>rter broad, to 
cover de eys and parts about them, ay 
ſerve dow it be in de heat of be day. But- 
ler on the Nature and Properties of Bees. 
1634. : 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very 
prevalent inclination to change the ortho- 
graphy ; as appears, among other books, 
in fuch editions of the works of Milton as 
were publiſhed by himſelf. Of theſe re- 
formers every man bad his own ſcheme ; 
but they agreed in one general deſign of ac- 
commodating the letters to the pronuncia- 
tion, by ejecting ſuch as they thought ſuper- 
fluous. — of them would have written 


theſe lines thus: 


All the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great 
work ot the philoſophical language, propo- 
ſed, without expecting to be followed, a re- 
gular orthography ; by which the Lord's 
prayer is to be written thus: 8 


Yer Fadher hvuitſh art in heven, balloed 


bi dhyi nam, dhyi eingdym cym, dhyi vill 


bi dyn in erth as it is in heven, &c. 


We have ſince had no general reformers; 
but tome ingenious men have endeavoured 
to deſerve well ot their country, hy writing 
— and labor for Honcur and labout, red 

or read in the preter-teule, ſais tor ſays, re- 

Prte tor repeat, explane tor expluin, o: de- 
ci ame for di claim. Of the ſe it may be fuid, 
that as they have done no good, they have 
done li.tie harm; both becauſe they have 
innovated little, and becaute few have fol- 
lowed them. 

The Engliſh language has properly no di- 
alete; the ſtvle of Writers has no profeſſed 
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diverſity in the uſe of words or of their flex- 
ions and terminations, nor differs but by 
different degrees of ſkill or care, The ora 
diction is uniform in no ſpacious country, 
but has leſs variation in England than in 
moſt other nations of equal extent. The 
language of the northern counties retains 
many words now eut of uſe, but which are 
commonly of the genuine Teutonick race, 
and is uttered with a pronunciation which 
now ſcems harſh and rough, but was proper- 
ly uſed by our anceſtors. The northern 
peech is therefore rict barbarous but obſo- 
lete. The ſpeech in the weſtern provinces 
ſrems to differ from the general dition ra- 
ther by a depraved pronunciation, than by 
— real difference which letters would ex- 
preſs. 


ETYMOLOGY. 
TYMOLOGY teaches the 


deduction of one word from an- 
other, and the various modifications by 
which the ſenſe of the ſame word is di- 
vet ſiſied; as horſe, horſes ; I love, I loved. 


Of the ARTICLE. 


— The Engliſh have two articles, an, or 
a, and the. 


AN, A. 


A has an indefinite ſignification, and 
means cue, with ſome reference to more: 
as This is a good book, that is, one among 
the b;oks that are good. He was killed by 
a faword, that is, ſome ſauerd. This is 4 
better boa for a man than a boy, that is. 
for one of theſs that are men than one of 
thoſe that are boys. An army might en- 
ter without re/iftance, that is, any army. 

In the ſenſes in which we ule @ or an 
in the ſingular, we ſpeak in the plural 
without au article; as, N are good 
books. 


I have made an the original article, be- 
cauſe 1: is only the Saxon an, or en, , 
applied to a new uit, as the German er 
2nd the French un; the n being cut off be- 
tore @ cot ſonaut in the [peed of utterance. 


Gr:2mmarians of the laſt age direct, 
that an ſhould be uſed beture Y ; whence 


it appears that the EngliſhQpciently a“ 
pirated leſs. An is ſtill uſed before tle 


9 2 leut 


—— - 
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| Glent h, as, an herb, an honeſt man but 


| opean languages by prepoſitions, unleſs I 

otherwiſe a as, we may be ſaid to have a genitive cale. tha 
: plu 

; Singular. i 

ere « bars, my kingdom for |, ye, eg ae the dar. 2 


" Hnoracan only be joined with a ſin- 
gular, the correſpondent plural is the 


Gen. Magiſtri, of a Maſter, of the Maſter. 

or Maſter's, the Maſter's. 
Dat. Magiſtro, to a Maſter, ro the Maſter. 
Arc. Magiſtrum, à Maſter, the Maſter, 


noun without an article, as Iwan a pen, Noc. Magitter, Maſter, O Maſter. 
I want pens : or, with the pronominal Abl. Magiſtro, from a Maſter 1 2 — as 
adjective ſome, as I want ſome pens, Plural. ” er 
: Nom. Magiſtri, Maſters, tbe Maſters. wy 
Tur has a particular and definite fig- | Gen. Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Ma- *, 

3 8 8 x 

nification. flers. Js 
Dat. Magiſtris, 20 Maſters, to the Maſters. la 

The fruit Acc. Magiftros, Maſtere, the Maſters. 

Of thet tes wor whole bee 122 IH 81 4 
* x : 0 l m 85 m 1 fir 

Brought death into 2 world. | om Rate oy Maſters. 

F Milt 

om. m 
Our nouns arc therefore only geclin- ly 
That is, that particular fruit, and 2his | ed thus: by 


world in which we live. So He giveth 


fodder for the catthe, and green herbs for 


the uſe of man ; that is, for thoſe beings 


a proper name. 

2: Abſtract names, as blackneſs, witch- 
craſb, virtue. vice, beauty. uplineſ5. love, 
hatred, anger, gordnatrre, kindneſs. 

3. Words in which oothing bur the 
mere being of any thiag is implied: this 


is not beer but water This is not braſs, 


but /teel. 1 
Of Nouxs SUBSTANTIV £8. 


The relations of Engliſh nouns to 


Maſter, Cen. Maſter's. Plur. Maſters. 


in the place now ſupplied by it and zts. 
The learned and fagacious Wallis, ta 
whom every Enyliſh grammarian owes a 
tribute of reverence, calls this modification 
of the nun an adjective poet ve; I think 
with no more propriety thau-he might have 
appfted ibe fzme to the genitive in equitum 
decus, Troje oris, or any other I.atin geni- 
tive. Dr Lowth, on the other part, ſuppo- 
tes the voſſeſſive pronouns ne and thine te 


| he gcnitive cit. s. | 
This termination of the noun ſrems ta 


conſtive a rea! periitive indicating poſlef+ 
fion. It is Gerived to us from thoſe wha 


declined put, h; Gen. rider, of 


Scholar, Gen. Scholar's. Plur. Scholars. 


| 
that are cattle, and his uſe that is man. Theſe genitives are always written with J 
Fl _— of elifion, maſters, ſcholars, ac- 
. . cording to an opinion long received, that 
The is uſed in both oumbers. the 's is a A of bis as the /oldier”s 8 
I am as free as Nature firſt made man. wvalour, for the ſoldier his valour : but this - 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, cannot be the true original, becauſe *s is 
When wild in woods the noble favage { | Put t© female nouns, Woman s beauty ; the t 
12 Virgin's delicacy; Haughty Juno: unrelent- ; 
* 2 ing hate: and collective nouns, as N omen f 
a : paſſions ; the rabble's inſolence ; the muiti- : 
Many words are uſed without articles; tude”s folly; in all theſe cafes it is apparent 
- as | that his cannot be underſtood. e fay 
S ' I'kew:fe, the foundation's firength, the dia- 
. Proper names, as John, Alexan- man's luſlrr, the winter's ſeverity 5 but in 
der. Lonvinhs, Ariftarchus, Feruſalem, t'ſ cales hi may be underſtood, be and | 
Athens, Rome, Londen. God is uſed as having formerly been applied to nenters 4 


words going bef::re or following are not mit: Piur. IM., or puutay, ,,, 
expreſſed by caſes, or changes of termi- | ind fei other of thei? lasen diclen- 


nation, Sut as in m2? of the other Eu- ſions. L 
3 : |” 
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It is a farther confirmation of this opinion, | 


in the old s both the genitive an 
— were — 2 by a ſyllable than the 
orig nal word; Anitis, for hnight's, in Chau- 
cer; leavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. | 
When a word ends in 5, the genitive may 
be the ſame with the nominative, as Venus 


temple. 

The plural is formed by adding s, 
as table, tables ; flie, flies ; feſter, ſiſters ; 
uud, woods or es where 5 could not 
otherwiſe be ſounded, as after ch, 2, /þ, 
x, 2; after c ſounded like 5, and g like 
the mute „ is vocal before 7, as /ance, 


lances ; outrage, outrages. 


The formation of the plural and adjective 
fingular is the ſame. : 

A ſew words yet make the plural in u, as 
men, women, oxen, ſavine, and more ancient- 
ly cyen and hon. This formation is that 
which generally prevails in the Teutonick 
dialects. 


Words that end in commonly form 
their plural by ves, as loaf, loaves ; calf, 


calvey. 


Except a few, muff, mii; chief, chiefs. 
S0 hoof, roof, proof, relief, miſchief, puff, 
cuff, dwarf, handkerchief, grief. 

Irregular plurals are teeth trom tooth, lice 
from louſe, mice from moi. geeſe from gooſe, 
Feet from foot, dice from die, pence from pen- 
uy, brethren from brother, children from 


4 Hild. 


Plurals ending in 7 have no genitives; 
but we ſay, Womens excellencies, and 
Weigh the mens wits againſt the ladies 


hairs. 


Dr Wallis thinks the Lord”s houſe may be 
faid for the bowje of Lords ; but ſuch phraſes 
are not now in uſe; and ſurely an Engliſh 
ear rebels againſt them. They would com 
monly produce a troubleſome ambiguity, as 
the Lord's houſe may be the houſe of Lords, 
or the hoe of a Lord. Belides that the mark 
of eliſion is itmproper ; lor in the Lord's 
houſe nothing is cut off. 

domme Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of 
many other languages, change their termi- 
nat ion as they exprets different ſexes; as 
priner, princeſs ; actar, acta: lion, liane/* ; 

Kere, beroine. To theſe mentianed by Dr. 
Lowth may be added arbitreſs, portreſs, 
chaumtreſt, dacheſs, tigreſs. governeſs, tn!re/5, 
peereſs, arthoreſs, travtreſs, and pe: h * 
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others. Of theſe variable terminations we 
have only a ſufficient number to make us 
feel our want; for when we ſay of a woman 
that ſhe is a philoſopher, an aſtronomer, a 
builder, a <veaver, a dancer, we perceive an 
unpropriety in the termination which we 
cannot avoid; but we can ſay that ſhe is 

architect, 2 botanift, a fludent, becauſe chens 
terminations have not annexed to them the 
notion of ſex. In words which the neceſſi- 
ties of lite are often requiring, the ſex is diſ- 
tingurſhed not by different terminations but 
by different names, as a bull, a cob, a horſe, 
a mare; equi, equa; a cock, a Hen; and 


lometimes by pronouns prefixed, as @ be- 
goat, a ſhe-goat. 


Of ADJjecrTives. 


Adjectives in the Engliſh language are 
wholly indeclinable ; having neither caſe, 
gender, nor number, and being added to 
lubſtantives in all relations without any 
change; as, @ g:od woman, good women, 
of a good woman ; a good man, goed men, 
of good men. 


The Compariſon of Adfectiver. 

The comparative degree of adjectives 
is formed by adding er, the ſuperlative 
by adding eff, to the poſitive ; as fair, 
fairer, faireſt ; lovely, lovelier, lovelieff ; 

et, ſweeter, ſweeteſt; low, lower, 
loweſt ; high, higher, bigheff. 

Some words are irregularly compared ; 
as good, better, beſt ; bad, worſe, worſt ; 
little, leſs, leaſl ; near, nearer, next ; 
much, more, moſt ; many (for moe ), more 
(for er), moſt (for mozft) ; late, later, 
lateft, or laſt. 

Some comparatives form a ſuperlative 
by adding meft, as nether, nethermy/t; cuter, 
outmoſt ; under, undermaſt; up, upper, up- 
permeft ; fore, former, foremoſt. 

Maſt is ſometimes added to a ſubſtan- 
tive, as topmoſt, ſouthmeft. = 

Many adjectives do not admit of com- 
pariſon by terminations, and are only 
compared by, ware and moff, as beneve- 
lent, more benevolent, moſt benevolent. 

All adjectises may be compared by 
mare and vue, even when they bave com- 
paratives and ſuperlatives regulatly form- 
ed; as fair, fairer, or mere fa.” ; faireſt 
or vet fair. 5 

* 
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In adjeRives that admit a regular compa- 
riion, the comnarative more is vofterrer uted 
than the ſuperlative 20. as ee, is ol. 
tener written jor fuirery, than riz? fair tor 


uri. 


The compariſon of adjeAives is very 
uncertain : and being much regulated by 
commodioutneſs of utterance, or agree- 
ableneſs of ſound, is not eaſily reduced 
to rules. | 

Monoſyllables are commonly compar- 


ed. | 


Polyſyllables, or words of more than 
two ſyllables, are ſeldom compared other- 
wiſe than by me and ft, as deplorable, 
more deplorable, moſt deplorable. 

Diflyilables are teldom compared if 
they terminate in ſome, as fulſome, toil- 


fome ; in ful, as careful, ſpleenful, dread- 


ful ; in ing, as trifling charming; in ous, 


as porous ; in leſs, as careleſs, harmleſs ; 
in cd, as wretched ; in id, as candid ; in 
al, as mortal; in ent, as recent, fervent ; 
in ain, as certain 5 in ive, as miſſive ; in 
ay, as woody ; in 5, as puffy 5 in ty, as 
raky, except lucky ; in my, as r29my ; in 
7:y, as ſkin!y ; in py,as ropy, except hap- 


fy 3 in ry, as haary. 


Some comprratives and ſuperlatives art 
yet found in good writers formed without 
regard to thc fore going rules; but in a lin- 
guage lubjected to little and fo lately to 
grammar, ic! anounalies muſt trequeutly 


. ocCCUr, 


So ſhady is compared by Milton. 
Sn in jha ft covert hid, 
Tun'd her nocturnal note. 


Purad. Loft. 


And rue. 
Nat h. walls to fav or 0&1, 
Seems wiieſt, virtuci/c//, diterreteſi. beit. 
Het ud. Lot. 


Cc. * 


1 5 . * * 4 | 
Sa ering hy Nev, who bs indeed of no grea: 


auth rity. 

I: ie not  flecgrons, in rei ft of Goo, 
that ne fon!) innα,,¶Üͥately do all the nican- 
eft aud rr t Ang, without 
making ute of ny birt or or fuberd'inate 
1:n.Ncr, Nuy On. 1.e Crivtiin. 


Fama, Alten. | 
nal! be named among the 


Ot veren, ſung at folemn ftethvats. | 
Ff;/: 


| 


Y v p< » 
444 „ 4 Ac vailtes. 


Inventive, by Ajcham. 


Thote have the inventive heads for all F 
| purpoles, and roundeſt tongues in all mat. 
Aſcham'”s Schoolmafter, © 


1061s. 


Murtal, by Baca. 


FS. 


blood, fat, or fl:th of man. 


Natural, by Wotton. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereſt 
and naturalleft confiferntions that helong to 
this piece. Witton's Architecture. 


Wretched, bo Jonſan. 

The <vretcheder are the conte mners of all 
helps; ſuch as preſuming on their own na- 
turals, deride digence, and mock at terms 


when chey underſtand not things. B. For/. 


Powerful, by Milton, 
"ws have ſuſtainꝰd one day in dqubtful 
ht. 
Whar Revs great King hath pow'rful- 
| left to ſend 
Againſt us from about bis throne. 
Parad. Loft. 


The termination in iſ may be accounted 
in ſome fort a degree of cempariſon, by 
which the ſignifi ation is diminiſhed below 
the poſitive, as black, blacki/h, or tending to 
blacknels ; /alt, /a/t;/h, or having a little 
taſte of ſalt: they therefore admit no com- 
pariſon, This termination is, ſeldom added 
but to words expreſſing ſenſible qualities, 
nor often to words of above one ſvilable, 
and is icarcely uſed in the folemn or tubiime 
{tyle. ; 


Of PrRonouxs. 


Pronouns, in the Englith language, are, 
I. ti ou, he, with their plurals, wwe, ge, 
theys it, «who, which, what, whether, 
whoſoever, whatfocouer, my, mine, our, aurs, 
thy, thine, your, yours, Lit, her, hers, their, 
theirs, this, toat, other, anther, the ſame, 


| /- e. 


The pronouns perſonal are irregularly in- 


Hected. 
Singular. Plural. 
R. 7 fs -. 5 1 VV — 
een. ond other 
e end othe Me Us 
obiqus Calls, 
New. "Thou Ye 
M. Le. Tuce You 


Toe mortaleſt priſons practiſed by the 
W-1t Indians, have ſome mixture of the | 
Bacon, 


"uſed for the 
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Yau is commonly uſed in modern writes h is now uled in relation ta perſons, 
for yes particularly in the language of cere- and which in relation to thin s; but they 

7 he ſecond perſon plural is | were anciently confounded. Ar eaſt it was 
You are common to fay, the man <vhich, though I 
remember no example ot, the thing d. 


- where t | 
wr ſecond perſon ſingular, 


my friend. 


Singul -- Plural. Whoſe is rather the poetical than regular 


. ive of avhich: 
Nm. He They J. Appliedto maſ. gere of which: Ti. hn 
Oblique. Him Them J culines. | Of that forbidden irc, avbo/e mortal taſte 
Nom. She They Applied to fe- Brought death into the world. Milton. 
- Oblique. Her Them ] minines. 


Whether is only uſed in the nominative 
and acculative caſes; and has no plural, be- 
ing applied only to one of a number, com- 
monty th one of two, as Whether of theſe 
ts left T know not. Whether ſoall T chooſe ? 
It 1s now almoſt obſolete. | 


They Applied to neu- 
Them ters or things. 


Nom. It 
Obliquz. Its 


For # the practice of ancient writers 
was to uſe he, and for 207, his. 
The poſſeſſive pronouns, like other ad- 


jectives, are without caſes or change off.. a 
aue, 0 8 tive, is without variation. 
termination. 


: Whaſoever, whatſccver, being com- 
The poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon is my. , , 
mine, 0 eurs ; of the ſecond, thy, thine, | 8 of * re what. and Aver , 
vou, yours ; of the third, from he, his, * 


What, whether rel tive or interroga- 


from /he, her, and gers; and in the plu- Singular. Plural. 
cal, their, theirs, for both ſexes. This Theſe 

Our, yours, hers, theirs, are uſed when | [y all cafes, 2 Thoſe 
the ſubſtantive preceding is ſcparated by a ther Others 
verb, as Theſe are our books. Theſe loo. Whether 


are ours. Your children excel ours in ſta- 
ture, but ours ſurpaſs yours in learning. 

Ours, yours, bers, theirs, notwithſtanding 
their ſcerming plural termin-tion, are applied 
equally to ſingular and plural fubſtantives, 
as This book is ours. Theſe books are ours. 

Mine and thine were tormerly uſed be- 
fore a vowel, as mine aminhle Lady: which 
though now diſutcd in profe, might be ſtill 
properly continued in poetry : they are uled 
as ours, and yours, when they are reterred 
to a ſubſtantive preceding, as, ½% houſe is 
larger than mine, but my garden is more 
ſpacious than t<ine. | 


The plural others is not uſed but when it 
is referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, as 
have ſent other horſes. I have not jent the 
/ame horſes, but others. 


Ancther, being only an other, has no 
plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with 
certain particles, have a rel.uve and pro- 
nominal uſe. Here, herem, hereby, 
hereafter, herewith, thereof, therein, there- 
by, thereupon, therewith, awheresf, where- 
in, whereby, whereupon, who-rewith, which 
ſignify of this, in this, &c. of that, in that, 
&c, of which, in which, &c. 

Therefore and wherefore, which are 
properly there far and avh-re for, for that, 
for which, are now reckoned conjunc- 


Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives 
likewiſe of they, when they is the plural 
of it, and are therefore applied to things. 

Pronouns relative are, ae, which, 
what, whether, whoſecver, what/;ever. 


: tions, and continued in uſe. The reſt 
? Singular and plural. ſeem to be paſſing by degrees into ne- 
Nom, Who glect, though proper, uſeful, and analo- 
Gen. Whoſe gous. They are referred both to ſingu- 
Other oblique caſes, Whom lar and plural antecedents. | 
Nom. Which : There are two more words uſed only 
Gen. Of which, or whoſe | in conjunction with pronouns, (ws and 
Other oblique caſes Which. felfe 


Own 
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Onwn is added to poſſeſſives, both ſin- 
gular and plural, as my own hand, aur 
own houſe. It is emphatical, and implies 
a filent contrariety or oppoſition ; as, / 
live in my own houſe, that is, not in a 
hired houſe. This I did with my own 
hand, that is, without help, or not by 


Self is added to poſſeſſives, as myſelf, 
yourſelves ; and ſometimes to perſonal 
pronouns, as himfelf, itſelf, themſelves. It 
then, like own, expreſſes emphaſis and 
oppoſttion, as / did this myſelf; that is, 
wt another ; or it forms a recipiocal pro- 
noun, as We hurt ourſelves hy vain rage. 


Himfelf, itſelf, themſelves, is ſuppoſed hy 
Wallis to be put by corruption, for his /elf, 
it ſelf, their ſelves ; ſo that ſelf is always a 
ſubſtantive. This ſeems juttly obſerved 
for we ſay, He came himſelf ; Himſelf hal. 
do this ; where himſelf cannot be an accu- 


Of the Vers. | | 


Eogliſh verbs are active, as I /ave ; 
or neuter, as { languiſb. The neuters 
are formed like the active. | 


Moſt verbs fieniſying action, may likewilc 
ſignify condition or habit, and become neu- 
ters; as I love, I am in love; Iftrike, I am 
now ſtriking. 


Verbs have only two tenſ-s inflected 
in their terminations, the preſent, and 
fimple preterite; the other tenſes are 
compounded of the auxiliary verbs have. 
hall, will, ket, may, can, and the infini- 
tive of the active or neuter verb. | 

The e voice is formed by joining | 
the participle preterite to the ſubſtantive 
verb, as / am loved. 


IM. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. I have, thou bait, he hath or has; 
Plur. We: have, ye hare, they have. | 


Has is a termination corrupted from hath, | 
but now more frequently uſed both in verſe. 


and proſe. 

Simple Preterite. 
Sing. I bad, thou hadſt, he had; | 
Plur. We had, ye had, they had. 


8 


N 


To have. Indicative Mood. [ 


ö 


| 
ſerved, the variations of ball and aui. 


| 


| 


$i nge 


Plur. 


Compound Preterite. 
have had, thou haft had, he ha 
or hath had; 
We have had, ye have had, thy 
have had. 


Preterpluper fed?. 
I 2 thou hadſt had, he had 
We bad had, ye had had, they had 


Future. 
J ſhall have, hen ſhalt have, ke 
ſhall have ; | 
We ſhall have, ye ſhall have, 7 
ſhall have. 25 


Second Future. 
J will have, thou wilt have, 
will have; ; 
We will have, ye will have, 
will have. 


— 


By reading theſe future tenſes may be ob- 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Imperative Mood. 


Have or have thou, let him have ; 


Let us have, have or 
them have. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
Preſent. 
J have, thou have, he have ; 
IWz have, ye have, they have. 


have ye, let 


Preterite ſimple as in the Indicative. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Preterite Compound. 

J have had, thou have had, he 
have had; 

We have had, ye have had, they 
have had. 


Future. | 
I ſhall have, as in the Indicative. 


Second Future. 


J ſhall have had, thou ſhalt have 


had, he ſhall have had ; 


We ſhall have had, ye ſhalt have 


had, they ſhall have had. 


Potential. 


The potential form of ſpeaking is ex- 


preſſed 


re 


ve 


. * 
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preſſed by may, can, n the preſent; and 


7 ght, could, or pull. in the pretetite, 
joined with the infinitive mood of the 


verb. 
| Preſent. 
Sing. I may have, he mayſt have, Fc 
may have; 
Plur. We might have, ye might have, 
they might have. 
Preterite. 
Sing. I might have, thou mightſt have, 
he might have; 
Plur. IV: might have, ye might have, 
tie might have. 
Preſent. 
Sing. { can have, u canſt have, he 
can have; 
Plur. Ie can have, ye can have, ey 
can have. 
g Preterite. 
Sing. I could have, then couldſt have, 
% could have; 
Plur. We could have, e could have, 
tley could have. 
In like manner heuld is united to the 


verb. 


There is likewiſe a double Preterite. 


Sinn. [ [ould have had, /n ſhouldſt 
have ha-, /e mould have halts 
Flur. IV ſhould have had, ze th zuld * 


have had, ty thould hare ' 


hc. 


In Ike manner we uſe, 7 ! mig/t have 


Lad; 5 163. ld nave had, & Se. 


Izinitive Mood. 
Prefent. To have. 
Hieterite. To have had. 
Participle preje . Having. 
Participle preterite. Had. 


Verb active. To (we. 
Indicative. Pr- ent. 


3:22, I love, Hu loveſt, Je loveth 2 
loves; 
Flur. We love, ze love, they love. 
Vor. I. 


Þ Preterite ſr:nþ!e. 

g. J loved, ther lovedit, / loved. 
— We loved, ye luved, they loved. 
Preterper/2 eoipared. [ have loved, 

tc. 
Preterpluper/od?. I had loved, Ec. 
Future. J hall love, Ce. 1 will love, 
Se. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Love or love Heu, let im love; 
Plur. Let ut love, love or li e, le: 
theim love. 


Conpjuntive. Preſeut. 
Sir:n, J love, en love, be love ; 
be ge. Ie lave, * 1. dads. tn: * oe. 
ertle frnple, as in zie Ind dcative. 
P; teri;to C07, sui 1, 7 1. AVE loved, : Dc. 


Future. 1 Qual oe C, LOA 
Second Futur:. 1 hall have loved, Ye. 


Potential. 
Pref-at. I may or cn love, O 
Preterite. I might, Could, or ſhould have 
Loved, © r. 
Double Pet. 1 mig ht, co d, or ſhould 


have loved, S.. 


Se. 


Inſinitixve — 
Preſent. To love. 
P-ecterite. L'o have loved. 
Participle pr er J. Loeing 1. 
'P ay LiCifle | 4 . Lored. 


The paſtve is formed by the addition 
\ Cf ihe pacticiple preterite, to the ditterent 
teuics of the verb to e, which mult there- 
forc be here extibied, 

| 

| Preſent. 

Seng. Fam, thin art, he is; 

Plur. Ie ae or be, ye are or be, Ihe are 

or be. 


In canve, 


| 
| . . . 

The plural be is now litile in uſe. 

| 

| 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was, thou wait or wert, fe was; 
Pur. Vic were, ze were, d were. 


Mert is properly of the conſunedive mood, 
and oughi net to be uſed in tue whcative, 


2 Pretori:. 
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Proterite comρu nd. I have been, Cc. 
Preterplupetfet. I have been, Oc. 
Fature, I mall or will be, Oc. 


Imperative. 
Ying, Be tion, let prin be; : 


Pizr. Let us be, be ze. let Ven be. 


Conjunclive, Pr efent. 
Sin. I be, tioz bit, be be; 
Pian. We be, ye be, they be. 


Peetorite. 
Hing. I were, thia wort. he 80 
Priur, Mie were, ye were, they we 
Preterite compount. I have 55 -en, 
Future. 1 (hall have been, Sc. 


2 A 
Cc 


Pocential. 
may er can; would, could, or ſhould 
be; could, would, o ihculd have 
been, ©. 


Infiaitixe. 
Preſen!. To be. 
Preterite. To have been. 
Participl» preſent. Being. 
Parlticiple pretrrite. Havirg been. 


Paſſive Voice. Indicative Mood. 
am loved, c. F was loved, Sc. I have 
been loved. Se. | 


Conjunctive Moad. 
Tf / be loved, c. If / were loved, se. 
t / ſhall have been loved, Le. 


Porent: Mood. 


# may or can be loved, Cc. J might, 


coul, or ſliculd be loved. Oc. / 
might, could, or thouid have been 
loved, Ye. 


Infiricive. 
Preſet. To be byes. 
Preterite, lola been loved. 
Par lici pls. Loved, 

There is another form of Engi ſt 
verbs. 10 which the infinitive mood is 
joined t the verb 4 ia its various int] \-x- 
ions, which are therefore to bc leained | 
in this place. 


| Sing. 


| | To 45. 
Indicative. Pre/e vt. 

do, thou doſt, /e doth ; 

Plur. li e d, ye do, they do. 


Preterite. 
Sic. did, thou didſt, /e did; 
Pr. We di. , ye did, tes dd. 
Preterite. & c. J have done, 
dene, Te 
Future. [ hill e will do, Oc. 


Oc. hai 


Imperative. 
. Do ten, let im do; 
Fil. Let 2. do. do ye, Ict them de. 


8 07 


Conzunctiee. Preſeut. 
Sing, I do, u do, he do; 
Plur. Ie do. ye do, they do. 


The reſt are as in the Indicatire. 
Infinitive. To dn, to have Gone, 
Participle preſent. Doing. 

Participle preter. Done. 


De is ſor times uſed ſuperfl..ouſly, 
as, I do dre, I did /,ve; ſimply for 


4 vitious mode of {pe-ch. 

It is ſometimes uſcd emphatically, as 
| do love thee, and when I Loc the not, 
Chang is come again. 


Is 1s Frequently Joined with 2 repalive 
as, J ['ke her, but I do net l ve ter , | 
wiſhed him ſ. WOY but did net help hin, 


This, by cuitom at leaſt, appear more 


ly tian the other form ut cx preface 

te ſame ſenſe by a negative d erb ata 
| the verb. I lite ter. l ove fir not. 

Tre imperative probibitoty is feidom 
applicd in the ſecond perſon. at leaſt in 
proſe, without the word 7: us. Stop J in, 
but do net Fart hin; Praſe voauty, bu 
do nit dote cu i“. 


of tpeech. in which it is vied through all 
the p:rions; as. Do I lite? Doft ti 
ſirite me? Do they rebel? Did J com 
fan? Pidſt Ph love her? Id he die 
So lkecwiſe in negative intetrogations 


Pe 


— — — — 


love, or I leu d; but this is cunhidered a 


Its chief uſe is in interrogative form 


7, 4 
of, 


ive 
23; 1 
hin, 
more. 
this 


aff 


(Jom 
{tt in 
in, 


| Gui 


orm 


h al 


they 


com. 
22 


995 g 
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ti, J wt vet grieve? Did ſhe not 


. 5 6 
„ and 4% are thus uſ-d only for the 


pretent and ümple preterite. 

There is another manner of corjuga- 
eing neuter verbs, which, when 1t 1s ul. a, 
a, nit unproperly denomiuate them 
neater palſives, as they are inflicted ac- 
cording to the paſſive form by the help of 
the verb ſubſtantive £2 be. They anſwer 


nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French 


as, | 

an riſen, ſurtrexi, Latin; Je me ſais 
leve, French. LOO 

] «919 awalked out, exieram; Je nYetois 
promené. 


In like manner we commonly expreſs the 
pi el: nr tenle ; as, 1 am going, PN. [ am 
£1 vings doler. She 19 dying, illa :noritur. 
"The tempeſt is ragingy Ferit proceiud. 1 aun 
purtui g an enemy, Y iem inſequor. Jo the 
oth -r tenſes, 48, lie yore U. rey 
uy ad, I have hren dunldiug, I rad 
den walking, I /ha'l or ai be waiting. 

here is anof er manner of uting the ac- 
tive participle, which gives it a paſſive lig 
n cation; 25, The grammar is now ptint- 
ing, grammutic ft HCC ArttS iι,M¹n 
. The brass 1s Forging, &r4 excuduntu;. 
"Vius is, in my opinion, 4 Viiious cXPre!- 
non, probably corrupted from n phraſe more 
ura, but now ſo mech it out) -tr : Fo bogs 
„a privting, The brafs ts a fung: a be- 
ing properly aiy and priating avd {rang 
verbal 12ouns ſiynitying ation, according to 
the analogy voi this language. 

Tue indicative and conjunftive moods 
are by modern writers ftreeucatly conround- 
cd. or rather the conjunctive is wholly ne 
7 cite, when ſome convenience of verſifi 
cation does not invite its revival. Fr is uſe! 
ano tac purer writers af 7, 4%, 
Fre, hre, ewh-th:r, excevt, unlejs, 0 e- 
(er, avhomportier, and words of withing ; 
a, Dowbtleſs thou art onr father, though 
A'rabam be innoraiit off us, and e a0 


k wiledge us not. 


Cf Tragoui nn Ves. 


conſid:red as anomalies, which arc in- 
decd in our monoſyllables, Saxon veibs 
and the verbs derived from them, very 
frequent; but almoſt all the verbs whic'z 
have been adopted from other Janguiges, 
follow the regular form, 


Our verbs are obſerved by Dr Va. in :5 
he irregular only in the formation of the 
preterite, an its participle. I id-etl, in the 
ſcantineſs of our confugatinns, there is 
ſcarcely any other place tur irreguhruy. 


The firſt irregularity, is a flight devia- 
tion from the regular form, by rapid ur- 
reran.e or poetical countraftion: the laſt 
ſyHable ed is often joined with the former 
by ſuppreſſion of „; as /v'd for 1 u; 
after c, ch. h, ,, l, x, and after th · con- 
ſonants / th, when more ſtrongly pro- 
nounced ; and ſometimes after 2, u, , if 


preceded by a ſhort vowel, f is uſed in 
| pronunciation, but very ſeldom in wri- 
rig, rather than 4; as plac't, ſfratch't, 
ficht, wat't, dwePt, fmel't, tor plac'd, 
uateſi d. filb'd, all' d. dwePd, ſiuel d: 
| or placed, ſuatehed, fiſhed, warzd, duelled, 
| frnel'ed, 
| Thoſe words which terminate in / or 
{{ cr p, make their p reterite in t, even in 
| folem:s language; as crept, fit, dwelt ; 
' ſometimes after x, e is changed into 2; 
| as vext + this is not conſtant. 
| A long vowel is otten changed into a 
| ſkorr one; thus, hept, Hebt, auopt, orepr. 
ſwept ; from the verbs, to Ven, to op, ta 
op, to creep, to force. 
\ Where dor t go betore, the addition- 
al I'trer or 7, in this contracted form, 
c etge into one letter with the radica! 
Jor t: if; were the radical, they conieice 
into /; but it 4 were the radical, then 
into . or r, as the one or the ouhier letter 
mry be more eaſily pronounced; as, c., 
77 7 [rread, [Þ:d, (Fred, bid, pd. ch, fed, 
ld, bred, ſped, ſtrid, lid, rid; from the 


verde, to read. to laad, to read, w hel, 


6 
| 


The Englim verbs were divided by | to /þread, to hide, to hide, to chide, to feed, 
Den Jonſon into four conjugations, with- co bized, to breed, to Pn, do ir. de, do 
out any reaſon ariſing tram the nature of ide, to ride. And thus, ca, hurt, 4ſt, 
the language, which has properly but one 44, eat, beat, Freat, fit, quit, fiat, 
conjug tion, ſuch as has been exemplifi-  xvr/4, 944, hit, met, hot; from the verbs, 
e; from which all deyiarions ar? to be | to ca/t, to hur?. to c, to burſt, to vn. to 
| 2 2 


bur, 
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tert, to fen“. to /it, to quit. W to 
my ite. 10 to t. to meet. 1O „e 
And ia like manger, nt, . rent 227 
from the verbs, to Lud, io ſend, to rend. 
to 91. 4. 

Le participle pretcrite or paſſive is 
efren formed fa e inſtead of ed; as, Leon, 
taicn, gin. lain, know:!, from thie verbs, 
to Ce, to tale, to give, t. lay, to 111979, 

Many words re two ot more parti- 
ciples, a3 not on!; rug n. bitten, eaten. 
Sete, hidden, clit dun, frorten, 
Er: ke n : but . av / - Ii, cat. beat, 
id. cli. ſhat, c. broke, are prom "oh 
onde uled in tue paticiple, run the 
weil: to 5 to Hate, to 4, t. un 
Side, te, iA. 19 50 f 1692, 10 £/, 


F-Y» 
; 725 
„ „10 


* 1 4 
es do C 


(aſen, © 


79 1 


in the participle paſſive Ikewiſe take 9 


as 2 leben, flracken, druntcn, Hunden. 


. Fight, teach, reach, ſcet, boſerch 
3 buy, bring, aut art, mike 
fought. taught, raught, fano't, beſonght. 
Cat bt. bor. t, br: caught, tought, ors ugh, 

Bu. a great many of the Ie 1etain like 
wile the regular form, as teached, reached, 


beſecc, ci catcled. abel. 


5 Tale, hae. forſake, avike, anvake, 


Hand. break JSÞear beur. ſhear. fvear, ks 
auvear, WAL, cleave. fir. do, drive, drive 
Hino, rife, arff « ſmire. write, bids, ahi. 
ride e. treal get, beget. Fargo, 
el e. ks; ig boch prete Hite and participle 
. i. ook for (7 S368. agu Ko. gange ./tond. breke 


pale, 6: re, ſnare, fore, tare. are, Wor, 


4872 Go, 


an mans ſuch lik, 
T . Pr 4 /. de, fir 7e. throve. drive, / 11. refe, mo 
In IM ſame manner, 1:7, [Prhun | „ 
2 5 N rofe, hate, avrate, bode, abod:, rode, cbt, 
hn wn, aun, loden. [ iden, as weil as 


ob. LI a. tew'd, aud, Feaded, It 
ed, : om the ve Fu ad, to ſerv, to Heau, 
to 255, t {ad or _ 

Con. e theſe dub 10 particip les i it 
is difficult to give any rule; but {11 
ſeldom err who tefnembers, that wiicn a 
ve:b as a participle diſtinét from its pre- 
terre; as, write, wrote, urilieu, tint 
diſtind r pie is mot a pr. per end cle- 
gam, a, the bo:k 55 worn: better than 
the hit is wrote. Nin, howeoyer, may 
be uſcd ia poetry; at lea, i we dliow 


anv authority to poets, who, in the ex» 


ultation of genus, hi k thenifeless per- 


Laps entitled to trample on grammar 
als. | 

There are other anomalies in the pre- 
terite. 

1. Nin. ſpin, begin, ſiulbr, 
img, Sing \flrg fo Ting, u , 
aug ar mk, fins, ſhrink. Aird, come. run, 
ud, bird arind, 4 , b. n in the © pre- 
tere, impectect, an participle Pallive. 
give 2, Pei, 
art, fung, lung. # ith 
ne ſera. 18-8, 2 . 
came, rium, fond, o wid, c WW. . al. 
And 8 of them ue all formed in the 
preterite dy a, 20 Er 7 144 fate: * Frag, 
drank. ra”, and fow. oth, eis: but 
me!: of cheſz are now obſolete. Seme 


Fricke. A +. 


Ip 418, 


ri 441. 


„7. 2. . 


„ 


Cat RE. 


| frede, get, b get, forgot, fed. 


But we lay 
like wite, terive, riſe. fait, ait, actd, rid. 
In the preterice ſome are likewiſe formed 
by a, as braie, ſpate, bare, [hare, ſauurt, 
tare, ware, clave, vat, broat, forgut. and 
verzaps fome others, but more rarely, 
In the participle paſſive are many of tien 
tormed by er, as faken, ſhaken, ſerſaben, 
roten, ſpoken, born, ſhorn, fcorn, torn, 
arm., aden, cl:yen, thriven, driven, rif- 
en, fiitten, ridden, cbeſea, trodden, gotten, 
begstlen, forgotten, + alen. And m any 
do likewiſe 1etzin the analogy in both, 
as waked, 3 ſl wear:d, weaved, leds. 


— — 


ed, avided, feet, 

4. * e, bid. /it, m ke in the preterite, 
gate, Bude, ſet; in the participle pullve, 
Poe 444 -1, ſitteu; but in both Lid. 

5. Draw, hnow, grow, throw, bin, 
criav like a cock. fs, flux, ſee, H. make 


their preterite &r ow, cab, grew, threev, 


| 2 * 

Participles pathve 
gun,“ fax, ſiruch \ | 819987, 
run, Wray, 4 5 "a, lain. 


| 
| 


blew, crew. N”. Sew, ſaw, lay ; their 
by n. dawn. known, 
thrown, bicwn. fav; ftamn, ſeen, 
Yet from fre is mude fed; 
£2, avert, from the old ., the 


ris is gehic. 


C/ D=rivaTiON., 


That the Engliſn langnag» may bu more 
eaiily under od, it is neo ler y to enquire 
hon 


xe of 
N, 

ſerch, 
N ihe 
/ ught 
2 tt. 
like. 
wched 


wakes, 
7. ar, 
{ric r, 
bile, 
rg 
C! ple 
Who 

WAL 7 
ore, 


reer, 
elt 
Nn. 
ſeen, 
1 201; 

tlie 


nore 
juire 
how 


ENGLISH 


how its derivative words are de duced from 
their primitives, acd ho the primitives 
are borrowed from other larguages. In this 
enquiry I ſhal ſometimes copy Dr Wallis, 
and ſom etin.es endenvour o 1UPpry l1is de- 
feds, aud rect:fy bis errours. 


Nouns are derived hom verbs. 

he thing implied in the verb as done 
or produced, is commonly ether rhe pre- 
fent of the verb, as to love, Ie, to fright, 
a fright ; to fight, a fo/t ; or the prete- 
rite of the verb, as to itrike, I ſtrick cr 
ſtrook, a Arc t.. N 

The action is the ſame with the parti- 
ciple preſent, as loving, frighting, fiybt- 
tus. Hridin. 7, 

80 8 5 3 

The agent, or perſon acting. is denot- 
ed by the ſyl}; ble er added to the verb, 
as /roer, frighter, ftriter, 


Subſtantives, adj-&ives, and ſometimes | 


other parts of ſpeech, are changed into 
erbs: ia which caſc the vowel is often 
lengthened, or the confonant {oftened ; 
as, a hoſe, J how/e ; braſs, 4% brace ; 
glaſs, to gluge ; grib, to ge; price, 
to prize ; breath, #2 breath; a filh, to 
b; oyl, to ol; further, to furtler; 
for ward, to f;rwarl; lnader, t Hinder. 

Sometimes the termination ex 18 add- 
od, eſpecially to ad jectives; as, haſte, 75 
haſt-n; length, to leunthen 5 ſtrength, to 
Hreugtben; ſhort, to ſhorten ; faſt, to faſ 
ten; white, ts whit.n ; black, ts blacken ; 
hard, to harden ; ſoft, to ften. 

From ſubſtantives are formed adjec- 
tives of plenty, by adding the termina- 
tion yz as a louſe, /2ujj; wealth, avealthy ; 
health, Feu! y; migbit, mel; worth, 
auνν? ; ͤ wit, witty; luſt, /uffy ; water, 
watery ; earth, earthy ; wood, a wood, 
wy ; air, airy ; a heart, hearty ; a hand, 
dandy.” | 

From ſubſtantives are formed a ljactives 
of plenty, by adding the termination fel, 
denOung abundance; as, jov, jorful ; 
trait. . frui?/ful ; youth, y-ut*ful ; care, 
careful; wie. wfful ; delight, del] 
plzuiy, pientiful ; help, helpful. 

Soinctimes, ia almolt rhe fame ſenſe, 
but with f.me kind ct diminntica thete- 
ot, the termination Joe is added, denot- 
ing Finetbiug, or in {me d.grer; as de- 
TINA del ar ſome; gane, gameſonts Wi, 
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irlfeme; burden, burde»ſre ; trouble. 
troubleſome; light, laghifome ; hand, Hand- 
ſome ;, alone, /oneſevie; toil, time. 

On the contrary, the terme nation 47 
added to ſubſtantives, makes adjectives 
honifying want; as wort leſt, avitheſs, 


heartleſs, joyieſi, careleſs, helpleſs. Thus 
comturt, cou:for:leſs 3 lap, flit. 

Privation or contrariety is v«ry often 
denoted by the part che 22 prefixed to 
| many adjectives, or in before words de- 
| rived from the Litw; as, pleaſant, ui; 
pleaſont; wile, unwiſe; prontable, un- 
| proftabi2 ; patient, iv nt. Tuus 24 
cb, unkcalthy, nnjrutful, x dͥeful, 
and many mots. 


{ The original Engliſh privative is 7; but 
a3 we often borrow from the Latin, or its 
deſcendants, words already fignitying priva- 
tion, as imeffcacions, improus, immdi/creety tne 


micparable particles and in tave fallen 
into contuſion, from which it is not caſy to 
diſentangle them. 

Un is prefixed to all words originally 
Engliſh, as untrue, unt ruth, untaught, un- 
Hamm ſamie. 

\ Un is prefixed to all participles made pri- 
vative adjectives, as wnferling, nnaſilings 
unatded, undciizhied, unendeared. 

Un ought never to be prefixei! to a par» 
| ticiple preſent to make a forbearance of ac- 
tion, as un bing, but a priv ation ot habit, 
as WIPIty ng. 

Ur is prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which 
have an Eagliſh termination, as unfcrtilercſcs 
 nper fi neſs, which if they have borrowed 
terminations, take in or im, as init, 
inupe f feci.on ; uncivil, incivility; mnutiiwty 
matt: wity. | 

In borrowirg adjectives, if we receive 
| them already compounded, it is uſu2! io re- 

tain the particle prefixed, as indecent. inele- 
gazt, improper ; but it we borrow the ad- 
jective, and add the privative particle, we 
| cou.monly prefix n, as ungpolite, ur gullant. 


The prepoſitive particles dis and vu, 
derived from the der and wes ui the 
| Freath, ſignify almolt the fame as ; 
| yet dir rather imports contrariety than 
privation, fince it anſwers to the Latin 
| prepoſirion de. Nis inunuates ſome et- 
| ror, and for the mott part may be rendee- 
ec by the Latin words mae or ger eram. 
To like, to dite; honour, dfv ,t]; to 
, bongur, to grace, “ diihensur, to ate 
5 greacss 
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grace; to deign, to d,deigus chance, hap, 
miſchance, miſh1p 5 to take, to miſtake ; 


deed, miſded ; to le, to miſuſe 3 to em 


ploy, to miſemp/y ; to apply, to mid. 


Ew... 
Words derived from Latin writte 
with de or dis retain the {1s ſfignifca— 
tion; as diſtingaiſh, diſtin gu; daracg, 
detraho ; d:fame, defamo ; detaln, deti- 

neo. 
The termination /% added to ſubſtan- 


tives, and ſometimes to adjectives, fo. ms | 


adjectives that import ſume kind of ſimi- 
litude or agreement. being formed by 
contraction of Vt or like. 

A giant, gia-tly, giantlife ;, earth, 
earthly; heaven, teaventy ; world, er {d- 
ly ; God, godly ; good, g9od!y. | 

The ſame termination /y, added to ad- 
jectives, forms adverbs of like hgnifca- 
tion; as, beautiful, b-mn'tfully ; fyeet. 
ſeueetly; that is. in d beartiful manner ; 
with ſame degree of fwecineſs. 

The termination % added to adjec- 
tives, i nports diminution ; ard added to 
ſubſtantives, imports ſimilitude or ten- 
dency to a character; as, green, grecniſh; 
white, <wwaiti/ſo ; fot, Fffi/F; a tek, 
thieviſh ; a wolf, wwileijh; a child, chil 
#/h. 

We have forms of diminutives in ſub- 
ſtantives, though got frequent; as, a hill, 
a hil/;:k; a cock, a coctrel; a pike, 
pickrel; this is a, French termination: 
a gooſe, a goſſing ; this is a German ter- 
mination : a lamb, 2 /ambyz; a chick 
@ chicken ; a man, a iin; a pipe, a 
piptin; and thus Hullin, whence the 
pa:ronymick Hauetius, Wilkin, T hom- 
ein, and others. 


Yet ſtill there is another form of di ninu— 
tion among the Evgliſh, by leſſcning ihe 
ſound itfcif, eſpeciahy of vowels, as tire is 
a form of augmenting them by enturpinys, 
or lengthening it; and that ſometimes not 
ſo much by change cf the letters, as of their 
pronunciation; as, ſup, /iÞ, fab, ſop, /ip- 
prt, where, beſides the, extcnuation of tre 
vowel, there is added the French termina- 
tion et; top, tip; bit, ſpot; gabe, baby, 
booby, (dran; great pronounced long, eſpe- 
cially if with a ftronger fownd, grea-t, litt i- 

onounced lohg 7ce-tle; ting, tang, tong, 
imports a tfucteſion of ſmaller aud then 


x wer ſounds; and fo in jingle, 1a”, 
taniles tangie, ind many other made wor ds, 
Murn porwewer of this is arbitrury and 
fro ful, amending wholly o aral ute rance, 
| ard therefore ſcarcely wvarthy the notice of 
| Wallis. 
i 
| Of concrete 2:!jeHtives are made ab- 
| Prat ſubſtantives, by adding the termi. 
| nation 2%; and a ſew in 422d or head, 
| noting character or qualities; as, white, 
| whitern'ſs 3 hard, hardneſs ; great, great- 
nejs , IKiifal, /ailfulnt, unſkilfulneſt ; 
gend. mink;:d, mid cd, widowhad, 
1 cod, prigſti ed. likelihood, fulſchord. 
t here are other abſtracte, parily deri v. 
ed front adjectives. and partly from verbs, 
| which are formed by the addition of the 
termination #/, a ſmall change being 
ſometimes made; as, long, /ength ; ſtrong, 
firength ;, broad, hreadth; wide, width ; 
| deep, depth ; true, ?futh; warm, warmth, 
dear, hre; low, /L,avth; mer: y, marth ; 
heal, heath ; weil, weal, wealth ; dry, 
dronghth ; young, youth; and ſo moon, 
month, 

Like theſe are ſome words derived from 
verbs; die, d-ath; till, £5; grow, 
| growse? ; mow, later Nene after w- 't; 
commonly ſpoken and written liter math, 
after math; ſteal, /?-a/th ; bear, birth ; 
rue, ruth; and probably earth from 14 
ear or flew; fly. ft; weigh, weight ; 
| fray, frig/t ; to draw, draught, 


— - 


'Th-te hovid rather be written fighth, 
frindtò, only that euſtom will no: fuller 5 
to de twice repeated. 

Tc ſame foi mr tain Frith {probt, area he, 
rate, broih, froth, breat,, forth, worthy 
| hight, biet, and the | ke, ole primitives 
| are either entirely ob“ lte, or ſeldam occur. 
Perhaps they are derived from n h, 
2 cor, orew, n:0Ws fri, bay, jy, 
IC . 


— - 


Some ending in hi, imply an office, 
employment, or condition; as, kin? [lips 
wardjnip, grardianſhip, partnerſhit. flows 
ard/hip, headſhip, lor dibip : 


— 


Thus _— that is zv, whence 
wor/hifful, and to worſhip. 


Some few ending in dom, rick, av: , 
do eſpectally denote domicton, at leaſt 
itate 


95/4, 
91 118. 
and 


tndum, freedom, wiſdom, whoredom, bi- 
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ente or condition; as, kingdom, duke- 2 the like effects in the things ſigni- 
"Fx ; Lf | lied. 
am, earldom, p rincedom, Pf . * Thus words that begin with r intimate 
N the force and effect ot the thing ſignified. ay 
prick, bailiwick. : if probably derived from egaww, or firen:- 
Ment and age are plainly French ger- us ; as frong, ſirength, fre, frike, Areal, 
minativns, and are of the ſame import rote, ſtripe, ftrive, ifo, firurgle, ftrout, 
with us as among them, ſcarcely ever oc- Vrut, reds Strat, Fa. ja „ that is, 
curring, except in words derived f. om the | narro v, 4frutn. Brefs, diftreſe, firing, firap, 


tream, ſtrramer, ftrand, rip, fir ay. / le 
: : : 5 a , , , 
French, as commandment, uſage. ſtrange. firide, ftraddle. 55 e 
de in Uke ra: imply frength, but in 
W ome 8 . eim uke Ta: Naer impy Nrenyth, but 1 
There are Ir. Faglith often long 1 of 1 Its degre*, ſo much only as is ſufſicient to 
words allied by cheit meaning and deriva- preſerve what has been already communi- 
tion : as, to beat, a bat, a baioon, a battl-, cated, rather than acquire atv new Gegree; 
a batle, a hattle-door, to halten, * N if it yere derived trom the Latina: for 
kind at zlutinous compoſition tor vod, | EX2mM} it, und, ay, i at is, to r-moin, or 
riade by beating dilf-reat bodies into one t, prop; J. He flay, that is, to oppoſe; flopy 
maſs. All thele are of ſimilar fignihcation, | to g, fiifle, to flay; that is, to op; a ftv, 
and per:12 ps derived trom the Latin Kat. at i, an obſtacte ; „iet, but, futter, flar- 
'Frus take, touc . tickle, rack, tc, all we , rers fheciley flic“, leide, a ſharp pale 
iv a local conjunction from the Latin fan- e . et, Ku N l if nk 
piy a local CO1j1unCHor | and any thing cpolitec at play; fock. font, 
go. tetigt, tatiin. ; | Fines, to fling, ſtinb, fliuch, ſtud, anchiou, 
From tab are formed fæuain. tabic laren , 3,441 to Auk up. Purp, whence Hin- 
tz, invelve, toms, tg, ai os ag 1 | w/c, galé, to falt, flap, to Hamp with the 
twitch, txvinge, etcbecu, ey; xty tui gt, tet, wience to foam, that 10, to mike an 
txwiol. 1aprefiion and a flamp; au, to ft:ww, to 
; „ vt, ffrqvnrd, or ſtr:vard, flend, fleadr, 
The following remarks, een gy v3 ax Had fit, fable, a fable, a fall, to hal, 
VV allis, are ingenious, but o ore on ety col, fill, Nuullare, ige, Hill. adjective, and 
than ſolidity, and ſuch as perhaps might in %%, adv. nale, ſont, ſtundy. Head, ffoat, fai- 


— — —— — oo_ 


7 


every language be enlerged without end. lien, ff, fark dad, to ftarve with hunger 
or cold; one, el, ru, ſtuncb, in flunch 
Sa uſually imply the noſe, and what re | lod, 33 leet An. ate, 3 
lates to it. From the Latin 2 are deri- |, ſtared meature, ftotely, n all tneſe, and 
ved the French Xs an! the Englith noe ; perhaps dome others, 2 denne lou thing 
aug! 10, a promontory, as projecting like a arm ond faxed. : 
Nag But ax from the conf mante xs t- 7, Inp.y 2 more violeut degree of mo- 
Ken from Ni Sy «nd tranipoled that they ion, as throw, thruſt, throrg, throb, tren , 
may the better corte ſpond . Grnotes RIfts 5! ur trraten, thral!, throws. 
and thence arc derived many urs that te- 3 : : — E 
late to the nole, as ſnout, ſnrede, jure, ſorts | p ip ſome fort of cbliquity or di- 
fneer, ſnicker, not, ſui del. ſnite, fuenf. une, r ce WY, 3 wrrſt, . E, 
fall, ſnarle, fuudge. ar; SUronge crinch, corench, can gie, 
There is another ſn, which may perhaps | #44, wwrato, epreaty <Uracky Oe, 
be «4}.rived from the T5tin /uwo, as /n, | wriſt, hate. 2 3 : 
ſneat, ſnail, ſuare; ſo likewite ſugar and FE r ſilent agitation, or a ſofter 
faatch; jnib, ſuub. cincd of lateral mol ion; 8s, cue, feong, te 
Ely a .blaft ; as, bloxw, blajt, to blaſt, odr N e eee 7 he f „bc * will, 
to Blight, and, mctapuoricaily, fi bi one's A 7 / WIRgy , ſeweet, /rwitcn, ſwwiicg 
reputation; eat. bleak, a bleu pace, to] Notts there much difference of /n in 
look Vea. or weather beaten, bleak, ar, monty ſong, ſmiley ſmirk, ſmite, which ſig- 
bleach, blujter, blurt, bl ſter, baab. biadd-r, | nities ihe lame as to fr:+e, hut is a ſofter 
bleb, blubber-lip*t, blubver clit t. ive, | wr; ſinall, fml!, ſmack, f20ther, ſinart, 
blite berrings, blaſt, blaze, to blow, that s, a /rnrt blow prover y fig11fhes ſuch a kind 
blyJom. bl,om ; and perhaps b/99d and n. | of jtrokr, as With an 044191 a ly fitent motion 
lu the native words ot our tongue is to be | uaphed in u, procceds to a quick violence, 
found a great agre-ment between the letters | denoted by ar ſaddenly cuded, as is ſhewn 
and the thing ſignified ; and therefore the | by :. | 
ſounds of letters final) 2, ſharper, louder, | C7 denote a kind of adheſion or tenacity, 
cloſer, ſofter, ſtronger, clearer, more ob- as in cleave, clay, cling, climb, clamber, clam- 
{:33.c, and more ſtiidul us, do very often in- | 227, ci, to cli, to- clip, to clinch, cloak, 


| clog, 


— 


— 


—' 
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cg, je, to cinſe, a clod. a cſot, as a clot of 
blood, clouted cream, a clutter, a tin/ter. 

Sy imp'y a kind of diſſipation or expan- 
ſiou, elpectally a quick one, particularly if 
there he an u, as it it were from /pargo or 
feparo: tor example, ſpread, /pring, ſprig, 
ſprout, ſprinkle. ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, ſpit, ſput- 
ter, patter. 

S deriote a kind of filent fail, or a leſs 
obiervable motion; as in imme, Aide, Nip, 


Shroper, fly, fleight, lit, low, lacks} 0e, Hing, 


iDs 

And ſo lik-wiſe a/>, in crab. ra/h, gaſh, 
fiath, claſb, laſb, ab, flaſh, traſh, indicate 
torncthing acting more nim ly and ſharply. 
But %, in cru, rub, guſb, fluſh, bi u, 
Ir alb, bu/h, pub, wipiy ſomething as acting 
ore ob.ufcly and dully. Yet in both there 
is indicated a ſwilt and ſudden motion not 
inſt ntaneous, but gradual, by the continued 
foun'! >. 

Thus in fling, fling, ding, fing, cling, 
þ1g, «ring, fling, the tingiing of the termi- 
nation g, ard the ſharpn-l(s of the vowel i, 
imply tre eonticuation of a very lender mo- 
tion or treinbur, at length indeed vaniſhing, 
but not ſundenly inter upted. But in fink, 


avink, , clink, chint, think, that end ina; 


minte coaſ nant, there is allo indicated a 
iudden ending. 

It there be an I, as in ſingle, tingle, tinkle, 
ranyle, ſprin te, twinkle, there is applied a 
fiegneniyy ot iteration of ſ:nall acts. And 
Vie lame frequency of 2&5, but leſs ſabtile 
ny reatog o. the Clearer vowel @, is indicated 
fangs tangiey jou Aigle, mang'e, avrangle, 


brang., dangie; as alſo in mumdle, grumble, | 


aueh, trimbley ſtumble, rumble, crumbley 
inan. But at the fane time the cloſe u 
ies ſomething obſeure or «btunded; and 
4 cmperics of confonants u, denotes 2 
con'vſed kind of prothng or tumhling, #s 11 
ramò ,; {camolty /erenolcy woumole ample ; 
but in thele there ie tomething acute. 

In ain, the acutenets of the vovwel de- 
rates celericy, Jn Harde, „ dengtes diſſi- 
ation, ar an acute crackling, & a ſuduen in- 
tri uption, £0 fre quent iteration; and in 
Ike manner in prince, unets 7 may imply 
the ſuntilty at the diſſipated guttuſcs. Trick 
and tin differ, in that the fermer cuds with 


an ob: uſe conlonant, and the latter with an 


acute. 

In like marner, in ee, Sparent, Squat, 
fSauall, braul. æurun, you, {paul, ſerert, 
foriek, ſbril. jharp. hr wel, <urinkles crack, 
crash, claſh. gn, pluſh, crufh, hi ju, biffes 
fie, aubiſt, (oft, jar, bil, curl, olurl, bus, 
bu 582, ſpindle, azwvindley tavine, tj, and in 
many more, we may vobicrve the agreement 
ef luch tort of ſounds with the things fi. ni- 


tied; aud tes fo trequentiy happens, that 


red into our language ; as, garden, we 
cad, 


AR OF TUE 


icarce any language which I know can hy 
compared with cur'*. So that one monefy|, 
lahle word, of which kind are almoſt a1 
ours, emphatically exprefſes what in other 
languages can ſcarce be explained but 
compounds, or decompounds, or ſometung 


| a ted.ous circumlocution. 


the Latin; but the greateſt part of then 
were communicated by the intervention 
of the French ; as, grace, face, elegant, 
elegance, r:femble. 

Some verbs which feem borrowed from 
the Latin, are formed from the preſent 
| tenſe, and ſome from the ſupines. 

From the preſent are formed, /þ-nd, 
expend. expendo; conduce, conduco ; def. 
piſe, diſpicio; approve, approbo z conceive, 
concipio. 


From the ſupines, /upplicate, ſupplico; 


| demonſtrate, demonſtro; dige, di\ſpono ; 
expatiate, expatior; ſuppreſs, ſupprimo; 
. exempt, eximo. 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wal. 
| lis goes too far in queſt of originals. Many 
of theſe which ſcem ſelet:d as immediate 
 deſcen.lants from the Latin, are apywently 


French, as, concetve, approve, exp#e, cx. 


enipt. 
| 
| Seme words purely French, nat de- 
| rived from the Latin, we have transfer. 


ter, bre-rer, ta advance, to cry, to b 
from the French fjardin, jartier, It lier, 
aævuncen, crier, plaiger ; though, indeed, 


even of theic part is of Latin original. 


. 
As to many werds which we have in com- 
mon with the G-.rmans, i? is douliful whes 
ther the od Teutons borrowed them from 
the Litins, or the Latias from the Teutons, 
| or bo:h hal tem trom ſome common ori- 
| ginal; as, wing viium; Wwwind, ventus ; 
dent, vent; , via; cba, vailum ; wval- 
| oxy, volvo; a vellus; will, volo; worm, 
| vermis; cogr. b, virtus; waſp, velpa ; dey, 
| dics ; dra, irako; tame, domo, zue; 
| yoRe, jugumn, Gi5y45 ; aver, upper, tuper, 
big; am, Tum, ww; break, tranyo; fly, vo- 
lo; Jab, flo, I make no doubt but the 
; Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin: 
and it is no lets certain, that the Latin, 
wich borrowed a great number of words 
not only icom the Greek, cf{pc<cially the 
Holick, 


— — — -— - 


We have many words borrowed fron | 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


es, as (Ne | 
= hecome oblolcte, received nat a te.] 
2 the Teutonick. It is certain that the 


Engliſh, German, and other Teutonick lan- 
guages, retained ſome derived from the 
Greek, which the Latin has not; as ax, 
ache, mit, ford, pſurd, daugivter, tochter, mic 
hle, mingle, moon, ears graves graff, to grave, 
70 ſcrabe, cv hole, trom 4g, Eu, rogue, 
Suyurrgy (9A, Pryvumy PIT) Sg, gab, 
24. Since they received thele immediately 
from the Greeks, without the intervention 
of the Latin language, why may not other 
words be derived immediately from the ſame 
fountain, though they be likewife found 


among the Latins ? 


! 
Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form | 


borrowed words, however long, into mo- 
noſyllables ; and not only cut off the 


* formative terminations, but cropped the 


Ertt ſyllable, eſpecially in words begin- 
ning with a vowel ; and rejected not only 
vowels in the middle, but likewiſe conſo- 
nants of a weaker ſound, retaining the 
ſtronger, which f:em the bones of words, 
or changing them for ochers of the ſame 
organ, in order that the ſound might be. 
come the ſofter ; but eſpecially tranſpaſing 
their order, that they might the more rea- 
dily be pronounced without the interme- 
diate vowels. For example, in expendo, 
bend; exemplum, ſample ; excipio, ſcape ; 
extraneus, ſlrange; extractum, ſtretch? d ; 
excrucio, % ſcrew ; exſcorio, 7s ſcour ; 
excorio, to ſcourge ; excoitico, t» ſcratch, 
and others beginning with ex: as alſo, 
emendo, te mend; epiſcopus, Dp; in 


Daniſh 1305 epiſtola, p//?le ; boſpirale, 
/pittle ; Hiſpania, Spain; hiſtoria, /. 


Many of theſe etymologies are doubtfol, 
and ſome evidently miſtaken. 

The following are ſomewhat harder, 4A. 
lexander, Sander; Eliſabetha, Betty ; apis, 
b-e; aper, bar; p paſſing into 6, as in Hie, 
and by cutting o 


| 


but from other n-ighbouring lan- pater, father; pavor, fear ; polio. file ; pleo, 
Ofcan and others, which have + nnpl-o, fill, full; pilcis, {> ; and tranſpoi- 


ing o into the midalle, which was taken from 
the beginning ; apex, à piece; peak, pile; 
zophorus, fre:ze; muſtum, um; defeuſio, 


ute; diſpenſator, ſpencer ; àſc ulio, eſcouter, 


Fr. ſcout ; exſca! pu, ſcrape, teſtoring / inftead 
of r; and hence /crap, ſcralle, /craw! ; ex- 
culpo, /coop ; ext-rriftus, fart; exionitus, 
attovitus, ſlonn d; fomachus, 17nw ; offers 
do, ned, obſtipo, top; auderc, dare; ca— 
vere, are, u hence a-warey be-Wwar'y, <va- 
ry, warn, warning; tor the Latin con- 
lonant formerly ſounded like our w, and 
the modern ſound of the +» conſonant was 
| formerly that of the letter / that is, the 
ZE lick digamma, which had the ound of 
p, and the modern found of the letter Fwas 
hat of the Greek ꝙ or pb; ulcus, ulcer: i- 
cery fore ; and hence. ſorry, /orrow, [ori 0wy- 
fu; mgenium, engine, gin; ſcalcnus, leans 
mg, unleſs you would rather detive it from 
, whence inclino; i fundihulum, Frets 
Lagates, ett; prejectum, to jett forth, A jet- 
ty; cuculius, a cosi. 

There are ſyncopes ſomewhat harder ; 
from tempore, ine; from nomine, name, 
domina, dame; as the French homme, /oni- 
me, non, from howins, temina, nomine. 
Thus pagina, page; 1:09 pot; ruminany 
cup; cantharus, can; tentorium, ent; pre- 
cor, pray; * prey; ſpecio, ſpeculor, 
pv; plico, ply ; implic.', i; replico, re- 


Py; complico, comply ; tedes epilcopalis, 
ſee. WF 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle. 
that the number of the ſyllables may be lef- 


' f-ned ; as, amita gunt; ſpititus, ſpright ; de- 
dirum, debt: dubito, doubt; codes, cormitis, 
cut; clericus, cler; quietus, gizty gute 
; acqutet „ to acquzt ; ſenaro, to bare; {t 11: 1- 
lis, fudle; flabulum, fable ; pallacium, Pu- 
lace, place: rabula, rail, aul, quraz,, 
brazvs, cable, brable ; quelito, guz/7. 

As alſo a conſonant, or at leaft one of a 
ſofter [rund, vr even a whole !ylilable, ra- 
tundus, rod ; fragilis, fra:l ; ſecurus, ſures 
regula, rule; tegula, %; ſubtilis, ſabile; 
nomen, n; decanue, den; computo, 
count; ſubitaneus, /::4den, ſbon; ſiperare, 
to ſoar ; pr rieulum, peril ; mirabile, z:arvel; 


a from the beginning, | 25 magnus. uin; dgnor, deign; tin z0, 


which is reſtored in the n iddle; but fer the uin; tinctum, taint; pingo, paint ; pra 
old bar or bare, we now tay Zur; as, for | dari, reach. 


lang, long; for bain, bane ; tor tine, Hane; 


The contraftion may ſcem harder ber 


R . \ . o . ; 8 
daprugna, Srason, p being change into 5, and | many of them mect, as xvxexts, brr {cy ; 


a tranſpoſed, as in aper, and g changed into | preſhyter, pric/?, facrittanus, h; (rye 


ww, as in piguns, pacon; lege, Id: 


2% rt, A, fregi, break. breach; fagus, 5 x. brech, 


fex, cutting off the beginning, and changing | changed into &, and g inte , which are 
p*Vis, a ; pullus, a fea! ; letters near a kin; frigeſco. zo, frigeſes, 

. d — 2 
- : / ba 


p into 55 as in 
Vor. 1 
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Feri, , into h, as above in biſpap, fiſh, fo iu 
Seapta, iff, ſeip, and refrigelco, refreſh : 
but vireico, hh; phlebotamus, feam ; bo- 
vina, beef; v.tulinag veal ; ſcutifer, /quire ; 
penitentia, venance; ſanctuarium, ſanun- 
ri, ſentry ; quſi io, chaſe; perquititio, pry- 
caſe; anguillay el; wilulay %, lie, u, 
land; wiuletta, et, ret, eyght, and more 
contract vey, hence Oqujrey, Rulry, Eley; 
examinar”. ts ſchn; naniely, by r:j-cting 
trom the bepinning and ende arid o, accord- 
ing to the uluil manner, the remainder n- 
ming ich the Saxons, who did not uſe x, 
writ u, Or /rameny is contracted into 
ſcan ; as trom dominus, dan; nomine, noun ; 
abomino, hn; and indeed hu examen 
they tu ud imo [cine ; tor which we ſay 
warmer, by inierimg r to denote the mur- 
muring ; theſaurus, fore; ledile, trol ; v:76:, 
abet; tudo, /wwrit; gandium, gay; jorus, 
ar: ſnccus, fe catena, earn; cailgula, 
calga, chaule, chauſſe, Fr. þoje ; extingur, 
flanch, jquerch, quench, flint ; foras, forth; 
ſpec. es, ſpice; revito, read; adjuvuy aid; 
ai, 2VUnNy ar, ue ever; floccus, oc; 
excerpo, /crupes ſerible, ſerawl ; extravagua, 
ray, ſtruggle; colleetum, clot, uch; col- 
lugo, coil; eco ligo, record; ſevero, ſwear ; 
ſtriclu u-, h; piocurator, proxy; pulſo, 
to piſh; calamus, a quill, nnpetere, to im- 
peach; augeo, auxi, u; and vaneico, 
vanui, baue; ſy llabare, to fpel!; puteus, 
pit; granum, corn 3 comprimo, cramp, 
crump, crumpir, erinec- 

Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be 
rejccted, for it at leaſt appears, that ſome 
ot them are derived trom proper names, 
and there are others whoſe etymology is ac- 
krowledaed by every body; as, Alexander, 
Titth, Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sauny; E'i- 
2 betha, Blizubeth, Eliſabeth, He, Beſs ; 
Margaieta, Margaret, Marget, Meg, Pig; 
Mar:a, Mary, Mal, Pal, Maikin, Mawkin, 
AMnwkes; Matthæus, Mattha, Mattheav; 
Martha, Matt, Pat; Gultelmus, /Pihbelmus, 
Ceran, Guillaume, II uliam, Mell, Bul, 

ain, Wicken, Wicks, Ares. 

Thus cariophyhus, fleas; gerofilo, Ital. 
giriftze, p iiotce, Fr. giif:fgzver, which the 
vulyar call julyforury, as if derived from the 
month July; petrolelinum, pair; portu- 
laca, prerſiain ; eydonin my qrince 3 oy lonie 


dent, it ought to appear no wonder to, 
| one it the ancients have thus disſtgured n 
ny, eſpecially as they fo much affected m 
noſyllables; and, to make the found 6 
ſof er, took the liberty of maiminy, taki 
away, changing, tranſpoſing, and ſoftenn 
them. | 
But while we derive theſe from the Lat. 
I do not mean to ſlay, that many of the 
did not immestiafeiy come to us from t 
Saxon, Daniſh, Dutch, and Teutonick la 
euayes, and other dialects, and ſome take 
more lately from the French or Italians, , 
| Spaniards. 

The fame word, according to its differex 
ſignifications, often has a different origin 
as, 40 bear a burden, from fero 5 but to beur 
whence birth, born, hairn, come trom paris 
and a bear, at leaft it it be of Latm orig 
nal, from fora. Thus perch, à fiſh, fron 


and likewife to perch. To /pell is from jy, 
laba ; but ſpell, an inchantnment, by Wild 
it is believed that the boundaries are fo fixe 
in lands that none can pals them againſt th 
maſter's will, from expello ; and /pel!, a md 
{enger, from epiſlolu; whence goſpel, good 
hell, or go! ell. Thus fre-ſe, or freex, 
tr: m frige/co ; but freeze, an archite ten- 
word, from 22phorus; but freeſe, for cloth 
trom Fri2:a, or perhaps from frigeſco, 1 
being more fit than any other for keepii; 
out the cold, 

There are many words among us, eve 
mono!y!labt-s, compounded of two or mor 
words, at leaſt ſerving inſtead of compound, 
and compriſing the ſigniſication of mor: 
werds than ohe; as, from /crip ard ral 
comes ſcroil; trom proudand dance, prance; 
from f of the verb ay or Hand and ont, i 
made //cut ; from flaut and hardy, fue; 
from /þ of /p:t or ſpeau, and out, comes ſpout; 
from the lame / with the termination zn, 1 
bin; and ad:.ing out, pin out; and from 
the ſame p, with it, is hit, which only dit. 
ſers from pot, in that it is tmaller, and 
with leſs noiſe and force; but {puter is, be. 
' cauſe of the obſcure u, ſomething between 
' {pit and pot; and by reaſon of adding 7, 
it intimates a frequent iteration and noik, 
| but obicurely confuſed: whereas patter, on 


| account of the ſharner and clearer vowel 4, 


atum, quiddeny; perſioum, preach; cruca, | intimates a more diſtinet noiſe, n which t 


rule, which they corrupt to car-<v72, as if 
it took its name from the ear; anuulus ge- 
iniuus, @ gli, or gimbalt ing; and thus 
the word gimbul and joumbal is troneferred 
to other things thus interwoven ; quelques 
chotes, kickſhaws. Since the origin of thele, 
aud may others, however iorceil, is evi- 


; chiefly diſſers from / putter. From the fame 
, and the termination ark, comes /park 


ligrifying a ſingle emifſion of fire witha 


' Noiſe ; naue iy, the emiſſion, ar the wore 
acute nciſe, and , the mute conſonant, in- 
; timates its being ſuddenly terminated ; hut 

adding e, is made the frequentative rtl. 


ae 


perea ; but perch, a meaſure, from pertica, 


ner, from fr of the verb „ri ve, and cz, 


Noiſe, by reajon of the obicure found ot the 


Teriuires that I ould hefe treat of the Syr.- 
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adding , _ — 115 | 
impli ore lively impetus of diffuling 
— ler; to Which adding the 
termination ing, it becomes Spring ; its vi- 
gour /pr imports, its ſha;pn<1s the termina- 
tion ine, and laſtly in acute and tremulous, \ 
ending in the mute conſonaut ga, denotes the 
ſudden ending of any motion, that it is 
meant in its primary ſignification, of a lingle, 
not a complicated exilition. Hence we call 
ring whatever has an elaſtick force ; as al- 
10 a fountain of water, and thence the origin 
af any thing; and to ſpring, to germinate ; | 
and ſpring, one of the four ſeaſuns. From 
the tame /pr and out, 1s formed /prout, and 
with the termination ig, /ÞriS ; of which 
tae following, for the matt part, is the dif- 
ference : Hout, of a grofſer tound, imports 
a fatter or groſſer bud; rig, of a fleudeter 
found denotes a fmaller thoot. In like man- 


The ſame p, by 


—— — 


comes firout, and rut. From the tame /, 
and the termination wgg/e, is made fruggle ; 
and this g/ imports, but without any great 


vowel u. In like manner, trom throw and 
roll is made tal; and almoit in the fame 
ſenſe is trundl., from throw or thruft, and 
rundie. Thus graf or grough is compound- 
ed of grave and rough; and truage trom 
tread or trot, and drudge. 

Ia theſe obſervations it is eaſy to dil. 
cover great ſagacity and great extrava- 
gance, an ability to do much defeated by 
the defire of doing more than enough. 
It may be remarked, 

i. That Wallir's derivations are often 
fo made, that by the ſame licence any 
language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no diſtinction betwees 
words immediately derived by us from 
the Latin, and thoſe x hich being copied 
from other languages, can therefore at- 
ford no example of the genius of th: En- 
gliſh language, or us laws of derivation. 

3- That he derives from the Latin, 
often with great harſhneſs and violence, 
words apparently Teutonick; and there- 
fore, according to his own declaration, 
probably older than the tongue to which 
he refers them. 

4. That ſome of his derivations are 
apparently erroneous. 


. 


The eſtabliched practices of grammarians 


tax; but our language has fo little infl-e- 
tion or variety of terminations, that ts coa- 
ſtruction neituer requires nor admits many 
rules. Wallis, theretote, has totally neglee- 
ted it; and Jonſon, whole deſire of tollow- 
ing the writers upou the lcarned languages 
made him think a ſyntax indiſpentably ne- 
ceſſary, has pu liſhed ſuch petty oblcrva- 
tions as were better omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages, agrees 
with the nominative in number and per- 
ſon ; as, Thou flicſft from good ; He rurs 
to death. 

Our adjectives and pronouns are inva- 
riable. 

Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſſeſſive 
is the genitive ; as, His father”; glory ; 
The un', heat. 

Verbs tranſitive require an obliqu: 
cale : as, Ile loves me; You fear him.” 

All prepoſitions require an oblique 
cale: He gave this to me 5 He took 4 
from 7; ie fays this of me 5 He cant 
with sur. 


PROSODY. 


It is common for thoſe that deliver the 
rammar of mod. rn languages, to omit the 
— S. that of the Itallans is neglec- 
ted by Buoamuttei; that of the Frenca by 
Dejmarais; and that of the Englith by 
Wallis, Cooper, and even by Jonſon, though 
a poet. But as the laws ot nictte are in- 
cluded in the idea of a gramm, I have 
tnought ic p: oper to inſert then.. 


Preſaay compriſes ort/;2py, or the 
rules of pronunciation; and orthoretry, 
or the laws of verſifigation. 

PROXUNCIATiON is juſt, whea every 
letter has its proper found, and when 
every lyilable has its proper accent, or, 
which in Engliſh verlificatioa is the 
ſame, its proper quantity. 


The ſounds of the letters have been al- 
ready explained; and rules tor tie accent or 
quantity a'e not eatiiy to be given, b-ing 
ſubject to inuume:able exceptions. Sch 
nos ever as I have read or tor med, I mall 


| here propoſe. 


1. Of diſſyllables, formed by affixing a 


termination, the former ſy llabie is com- 


d 2 monly 
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monly accented, as childiſh, kingdom, act. 
%, acted, tyilfme, lever, ſcoffer, fairer, 
fairem, zealous, fulneſs, gudly, meekly, 
ar tiſl. 

2. Diſlyllables formed by prefixing 
{ylialle ro the radical word, bave com- 

monly the accent on the latter; as, 75 
veg, t , to beſtow 

Of duiyllables, which are at onc2 
nouns and verbs, the verb has commonly 
the accent on the latter, and the noun on 
the former fyllahle; as, i d-/cont, a d. 
cart ; tz cem nt, à cement ; lo contruct, a 
£m tract. 

zue has many *x:eptions. Though 
verbs fell am rave they cut or. the tor- 
mer, rt nouns often have it on the latter 
15 la 3c ; AQ of lr th? Ts ee VT. nie. 

. All diſſylliles ending in , as cran- 
27 '; in ou“, ws ivrur, fiviur, in o, as 
lu, uu, . 4-0 all au; in le, as 
Sal. wI C1912 s 5 US 640 A5 5 in ch, as 
c Hubi, c. ch ; 1n fer, as te bat: or 3 
in age, as ?; id en, as faſten; in 
ef, 45 74:22, accent the fora. er {y!lable. 

5. Dillvilable nouns in er, as carker, 
bitter, have the accent on the former 
iyliable, 

5. Dillyii.vle verbs termin:iting in a 
cenſanant and e final, as e21priſe, eſcape ; 
or having a diph:hang in the laſt [yllatle, 
«5 aþpenſe, katy or ending in two con- 
$nante, as Au; have the accents On 
tue latter {yllibie, 

7. Dilly!i-vle nouns * 2 diph 
thong in the latter ſyllable, Live con- 
mouly t * r accent on the latter {lab le, 


as _— 4: 465 except words in a7, al 
mani 
8. Tate ) 51 EV Crim: 4 by 221 16 ung 2 


| 


tC! minatiau, or p. fixing a 5 CAT 


the accent of the raden word; as, J. r. .. 
1. u, ne , e „, 
fr. "+ al, + 4116 ter,; 1 * 3 7 * 14 

17 Ys 2 Ti 7. A 7 by 

*F ine hies eading in rue, 


itt 14; t 


9. 11 6 
cat, 61447414 in z „ CHENG $, in i, 
as Nienen af cen tie Feit 

3 * U n 

i — * 1 1 11 . Chand * * ENS. anc 

I In . 
7% accent the bit Rilallle, a, cr 
4 d 9 0 oy 4 1 E . - 


| 


elegant, propagate, except they be derive 
from words having the accent on the laß 
as connivance, arqudintance ; or the mid 
dle ſyllable hath a vowel before two car, 


a ſonants, as promulyate. 


11. Triflyllables ending i in y, as entih, 
ſpecify, liberty, victory, ſulſidy, com mon 
accent the firit ſyllable. 

12. Iriflyilables in re or e accent th 
firft ſyllable, as Agile, theatre, excey 
diſciple, and ſome words whici: have 
polition, as ample, epiſtle. 

13. Triſſy Hables in ade commonly ac, 

cent the frtt ſyllable, as pler.itude. 

14. LIrifly!lables ending in ator d 
at5ur, as creatzur, or having in the mid 
d. {yll.,ble a diphtheng, as endedvcur; © 
a vo'vel before, two conſonants, as d:m; 
tice, accent the middle ſyllable. 

15. Triſſyllables that have their accen 
on the laſt {yllable are commonly French 
as acquie/ce, rep. artce, Magazine, or Word: 
formed ty pretixing one or two ſyllable 
to an acutz {yllable, as as immature, cer. 
char, . 

16. Poly ſyllables, or words of more 
than three ſyllables, follow the accen 
of tue words from which they are den. 
ved, as arrogati Ag, contivency, incontinent. 
ly, commundaoi:, eommnicablen:fs. We 


ſhould therefore ſay diſputable, indiſpi-. 


tuble, er than diſputable, ind: iſprt «ble; 
and advertiſement, rather tian advertiſe 
ment. 

17. Words in ian have the accent up- 
on the antepenult, as A ονion, perturba. 
thn, eonciftin ; words in atzur or atr 
on the penulr, as d. i, 

18. Winds ending in e commonly 
have the accent on the writ ſy abe, 


1 


* 


4 dei alle, unleſs the ſecond ſy!lible 
ave 2 vow. before two conſonants, a 
exrebaftib!:. 


19. Words ending in ar have ts 
accents on the antepenult, as ag 
- 6) 242. 

20. Words ending in fy have their ac 
CoM 0) We ar ep: -nult, as pegſilianimit) 


cet 4 2 f. 1 * 


The rule 8 ave not a vaniced as com; dle 8 
A 
129% 


it 1: } Ls 


"4a io 
* —— 9 


B' pr. p. Wa 23: urtretul. 


nonh 
labil, 
able 


'S, as 


» tle 
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rule of every language has its 

and in Engliſh, as in other 
tguess much mult be learned by cxainple 
and authority. Perhaps more and better 
rules may be given that have eſcaped my 
o9{er vations 


; ot every 
exceptions , 


Vexs!FicaTION is the arrangement of 
1 certain number of ſyllables according 
to certain laws. 


The feet of our verſes are either 1am- 
Lick, as aloft, create 5 or trochaick, as 


toly, lofty. 
Our iambick meaſure compriſes verſes 


Of four ſyllables, 
Moſt good, molt fair, 


Or things as rare, 
To call you's loſt; 
For all the cult 
Words can beſtow, 
So poorly ſhow. 
Upon your praiſe, 
That all the ways 


Senſe hath, comes ſhort. Drayton. 
With raviſh'd ears 
"The monarch hears. Dryden. 


Of fax. 


This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre ? 
Shall we not ſing an ode? 
Or thall tht holy fire, 
In us that Rtrongly glow'd, 
In this cold air expire? 


Thoug!li in the u:moſt peak, 

A while we do remain, 
Amenglt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 
No ſnort our hours ſnall break, 

To exerciſe our vein. 


What though bright Phaebus? beams 
Retreſh the ſouthern ground. 
Ard tough the princely Thames 
irn Leauteous nymphs abound, 
nd 6; 114 Camber's ſtreams 


* 


my vonders found ; 


| 


| 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in ſilver ſwathes, 

And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths. 

Strong ale and noble cheer, 
T' aſſwage breem winter's ſcathes. 


In places far or near, 
G tamous, or obſcure, 
Where wholeſome is the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The muſe is ftill in ure. Draylon. 


| Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure for 


ſhort poems. 


And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
Where I may fit, and nightly ſpell 
Of ev'ty ſtar the ſky doth ſhew, 


And ey'ry herb that ſips the dew. 


Milton. 


Of ten, which is the common meaſure of 
heroick and tragick poetry. 


Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 

Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there 
ſtands a place 

Coniining on all three; with triple] 
bound; 

Whence all things, though remote, 
are view'd around, 1 

And thither bring their undalating | 
ſound. ) 

The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of 
pow'r, : 

Plac'd vn the ſummit of a lofty tow'r ; 

A thouſand winding entries long and 
wide 

Receive of freſh reports a wir g t ide. 

A thouſand cranmies id the Walls ate 
made; 

Nor gate nor bars exced: the buy trade 

Tis built of br 1. n beter o d fe 

The ſpreading ſounds, 2nd mulliply the 
NSS; 


Wers echoes in repeated echoes play; 
A wart for eser fall; and open night 
an'} day. 


* 
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Nor filence is within, nor voice exprels, In theſe meaſures the accent is to be 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never placed on the odd ſyllables. 
ceaſe ; 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow Theſe are the meaſures which are now 
roar in uſe, and above the reft thoſe of ſeven, 


| a . 5 eight, and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted | wrote verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyllables, 


ſhore ; as Drayton's Polyolbion. 
* like the broken thunder heard from Of al the Cambrian ſhires their heads that 
Ar, | bear 0 igh. 
When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling And farth'ſt ſurvey their foils with an am- 
bitious eye. 
war. 2 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous iy her hills, as for their matchleſs 
din, The neareft that are ſaid to kiſs the wand” 
a 8 and”. 
Of crouds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring "mw 983 N ” 
in: | | Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the 
A thorough-fare of news; where ſome ' throng, 
deviſe That fhe of all the reſt neglected was ſo 


. . hong; 

Things tee heard, ſome mingle truth Alfedging for herſelf, when through the 
with hes; Saxons pride, 

The troubled air with empty ſounds they | The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſet- 
beat, ung ſide 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did 


| relieve 
Dryder. Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every 


where did prieve. 


In all theſe meaſures the accents are And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or 
to be placed on even ſyllables ; and every by might) 


line conſidered by itſelf is more harmoni- | Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient 
ous, as this rule is more ſtrictly obſer- right, : f : 
ved. The variations neceſſary to plea- A conſtant maiden ſtill ſhe only did remain, 


ſure belong to the art of poetry, not the The — 1 laws which floutly 


rules of grammar. | And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar 
things ; 
Our trochaick meaſures are 50 only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, 
| | and ſprings, 
Of three fyll ables ; | And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous 
waſte, 
Here we may As others by their towns, and fruitful til 
Think and pray, lage grac'd. 
Before death | : 
Stops our breath : And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 
Other joys And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a 


Are bur toys. Walten's Angler. long way gone, 
And either knoweth not his way, or diſe 


Of fire. 7 would let alone Rs 
In the days of old, | His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. 
Stories plainly told, The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyl 
y - Fl- 
Lovers felt annoy, 01d Ballad. | Tables, were often mingled by our old poets, 
| | ſometimes in alternate lines, and ſometimes 
Of ſeven. in alternate couplets. 


Faireſt piece of well form'd earth, | 


The verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an 
Urge not thus your haughry birth. | Alexandrine, is now only uled 10 diverſity 


Haller. heroick lines. 
| Waller 


7 
5. 


F 
Lad 
«4 
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Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to | 
join 


The varying verſe, the full reſounding ; 


hne, 3 
The long majeſtick march, and energy | 
divine. Pope. 


The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at 
ſixth ſyllable. 
he oth of fourteen ſyllables is now bro- 
ken into a ſoft lyrick meaſure of verſes, con- 
fiſting aiternately of eight ſyllables and fix. 


She to receive thy radiant name, 
Selefts a whiter ſpace. Fenton. 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 
£vote a wreathe to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to ſee. Lewis to Pope. 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
To earth whoſe body lent, 

Hereatter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent, 

When the Archangel's trump ſhall blow, 
And fouls to bodies join, 

What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives bew. 
Had been as ſhort as thine /! Weſley. 


We have another meaſure very quick and 
lively, and therefore much uſed in ſongs, 
which may be called the anapeſtick, in 
which the accent reits upou every third 
{yllable. 


May I govern my paſſions with abſolute 
way, 
And grow wiſer and bétter as life wears a- 


way. Dr Pape. 


In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrench- 1 


ed from the firſt foot, as 


Diogenes ſurly and proud. Dr Pope. 


When preſent, we love, and when abfent 
agree 
I think not of Tris, nor Viis af me. 


Dryden. 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many com- 
binatious, and foinctimes by deuble endings, 


either with or without rhyme, as in the he- 
roick meaſure. | 


"Tis the divinity that ſtirs avithin ws, 

*Tis heaven itſelf that points out an here- 
after 

And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon. 


So in that of eight ſyllables ; 
They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nor abounded. Prior. 


In that of ſeven ; 
For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, 


What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with ſix alone. Glover. 


In that of fix; 


Twas when the ſeas were roaring 

With hollow blaſts of wind, r 
A daimſel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclin'd. Gay. 
In the anapeſtick, 

When terrible tempeſts afſail us, 

And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 


But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. Ballad. 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may 
be reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh verſe. 


Our verſification admits of few licen- 
ſes, except a Hhnalapha, or eliſion of e in 
the before a vowel, as th'eternal ; and 
more rarely of o in to, as accept; and 
a Hnereſi, by which two ſhort vowels 
coaleſce into one ſyllable, as queſtion, 
ſpecial ; or a word is contracted by the 
expulſion of a ſhort vowel before a liquid, 


as av'rice, temp" rance. 


Thus have I collected rules and examples, 
by which the Engliſh language may be learn- 
ed, if the reader be already acquainted with 
grammatical terms, or taught by a maſter to 
thoſe that are more ignorant. To have writ- 
ten a grammar for ſuch as are not yet initia- 


ted in the ſchools, would have been tedious, 
and perhaps at laſt inefſectual. 


THE 
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ABA 


Has, inthe Engliſh language, three | 
A different ſounds. he broad 
0 found, as, all, wall. The open, 
father, rather. The lender, or clole, is 
the peculiar à of the Enzliſh language. 
Of this found we have examples in p/ace, | 
face, waſle. 
2. A, an article ſet before nouns of the 
lingular number; à man, à tree. Before 
a word beginning with a vowel, it is writ- 
ten an; as, au Ox. 
3. A is ſometimes a noun ; as, great 4. 
4. A is placed betore a participle, or parti- 


cipial noun, 
A hunting. Prior. 
A begging. Did. 


5. A has a ſignification denoting propor- 


tion. The landlord hath à hundred a 
year. Addiſon. 
6. A is uſed in burleſque poetry, tolevgthen 
out a ſyllable. | 
For cloves and nutmegs to the line- a. Did. 
7. A is ſometimes put for he. 
8. A, in compoſition, ſeems ſometimes the 
French a, and ſometimes at, as ide, alape, 
aware, a-weary, a=trip. Shakeſpeare. 
9. A is ſometimes redundant; as, ariſe, 
arouſ., awake. | Dryd. 
10. A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artiu;:, 
or arts; as A. M. artium magifter, 
£5 ACUS. J. Lat.] 
I. A counting-table, 

2. The uppermoſt member of a column. 
ABN FT. ad. [of abapran. Sax. ] From the 
fore· part of the ſhip, towards the ſtern. 

To AB/NDON, v. a. [abandonner, Fr. 


r 


A B B 


ABA NDONED. part. a. 
1. Given up. 
2. Forſaken. 
3 Corrupted in the higheſt degree. 
ABA NDONMENT. /, [abandonnement, 
Fr.] The act of abandoning. 
ABARTICULA/TION 1 from ab, from, 
and articulia, a joint, Lat.] That ſpecics 
of articulation that has maniteſt motion. 
To ABA'SE v. a. [abaiſſer, Fr.] To caſt 
down, to depreſs, to bring low. Sidney. 


Shakefs. 


| ASASEMENT. ,. The ſtate of being 


brought low; depreſſion. Ecclefraflicus. 
To ABA'SH. wv. a. [See BASHFUL.] To 
make aſhamed. Milton. 
To ABA TE. ⁊. a. [From the French ab- 
bitre.] 


1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. Dawes. 
2. To deject, or deprels. Did. 


3. To let down the price in ſelling. 

4. (In common law.] To abate a writ, is, 
by fome exception, to detcat or over- 
throw it. Convel. 

Toa AB.N\TE. v. n. To grow leſs. Dryd. 
AP. TEMENT. /. fabatement, Fr.] 

1. The act of abating. | Lacke. 
2. The ſtate of being abated. Arbutb. 

3. The ſum or quantity taken away in the 
act of abating. Swiſs 

4. The cauſe of abating ; extenuation. 

| Atterbury. 

ABA TER. /. The agent or cauſe by which 

an abatement is procured. Arbuth , 
ABB. /½ The yarn on a weaver's warpy 
among clothiers. Chambers. 


|] 4 BBA. /. (Heb. 2x] A Syriac word, which 


| lipnifics father. : 
A'BBACY, /, [abbatia, Lat.] The rights, 


1. To give up, reſign, or quit. Dr;d. 
2. To defert. OY Sidney. Shakeſp. 
3+ To forſake. : Spenſer. | 


poſleſſione, N privileges of an abbot. 


A BBESS. 


ABE 


A'BBESS. /. Cabbatiſſa, Lat. abbeſſe, Fr.] 
The ſupericur of a nunnery. Dryd. 

A'BBEY, or ABBY. J. Cabbatia, Lai.] A 
monaſtery of religious perſons, Whether 
men or women. Sha. 

A'BBEY-LuBBur /, A ſlothful loiterer in 
a religious houſe, under pretence of re- 
tirement. | Dr:d. 

A'BBOT. /. ſin the lower Lat. a.] The 

chie® of 2 convent of men. 

To ABBREVIAT E. v. a. [abbreviare, Lat.] 
1. To ſhorte n by contraction ot parts with- 

out loſs of the main ſubſtance. Bac. 
2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort. Brown. 
APBREVLA”TION. / 
1. lhe act of abbreviating. 
2. The means uſe to abbreviate, as cha- 
raters ſipnifying whole words. Swift. } 
ABBESYLA TOR. One who abtidges. 
ABBRE/VIATURE.[: [abbreviatura, Lat. 
1. A mark uſed for the fake of ſhortening. 
2. A compendium or abridgment. Tayl. 
ABBREUVOPR. /. ſin French, a Water- 
ing place.] Among maſons, the joint or 
juncture of two ſtones. 
A, B, C, pronounced abece. | 
x. The alphabet. 
2. The little books by which the elements 
of reading are taught. | 

To 1 v. a. [abdico, Lat.] To 
ge up; to reſign; applied commonly 
to ſome right, or office. Aidiſon. 

ABDICA'TION. / {ab4icatio, Lat.] The 
act of abdicating . re ſignation. 

A/BDICATTVE. a. That which cauſes or 
implics abdication. 

ABDC/MEN. /. Lat. | from abdo, to hide. 
Acavity commonly called the lowet venter 
or way 
liver, ſpleen, bladder, and is within lined 
with a membrane called the peritonæum. 

ABDC/MINAL. a. Relating to the 

ABDC/MINOUS. abdomen. 

To ABDU/ CE. v. a. fabduco, Lat.] To 
draw to a different part; to withdraw 

one part from another. Brown, 

ABDU'/CENT. 2. Muſcles abducent {erveto 
open or pul! back divers parts of the body. 

ABDU'CTOF. /. Lat.] The muſcle which 
draws back the icverul members. Inf. 

ABECEDY/RIAN. / [from tl.e names of 
a, b, c.] A teacher of the alphabet, or 
firſt rudiments of literature. 


A'BECEDARY. a. Belonging to the al- 


habet. 
ABED. ad. [from a, for at.] In bed. Sid. 
ABERRANCE. /. A deviation from the 
right way: an errour. Glanwllz. 
ABERRANCY. The ſame with ABER“ 


RANCE. Brown. 
ABE'RRANT. a. [from aberrans, Lat. 


Wandering frem the right or known way. 


Phew 


: It contains the ftomach, guts, | 


ABT] 
ABERRA'TION./. {from aberratio, Lat. 


Tic act of aeviatin. from the common 
tract. Can pille. 
ABERRING. part. [aberro, La... Going 
Ahr. Brocyn, 
To ABERUNCATE.wv.a. faverunco, Lat.) 
'To pu: up ''y tlic roots. : 
To ABE T. v. a. {from bacan, 0 
uſh tor ward another, to ſuphe *in 
is deſiens by connivance, Eencuu . 
en, On h. In. Fair . 
ABYTMENT, y the act of abettiny 
ALI TE, cr ABFI"FOR. /. Hs that 
abets; the ſupporter or encourager of 
another. Dr;d. 
ABEYANCE. / The right of fee-timple 


the remembran.e, intendment, and conſi- 
deration of tite law. Correl, 
To ABLIOR, v. 4. {ab boreo, Lit.] To hate 


with acrimonv; to loath. Milton. 


ABLIO/RKRENCE. 5 rom abhor. ] The 
ABHO/RRENCY. 5 act of abhoring, de- 
teſtation. Locke. South, 


ABIICRRENT. a. from aer. 


1. Scruck with abhorrence. 


Drzd, 
ABHO/RRER. / (from abær.] A hater, 
deteſter. 
To ABI DE. v. .1 bode or abid. ¶ from 
aubidin, Sax.] 
1. To dwell in a place, not to remove. Gen. 
2. To Cell. 
3. To remain, not to ceaſe, or fail. Hul. 
| 4. To continue in the fame Rate. 
| Stilling fleet. 
5. It is uſed with the participle avith be tore 
a perſon, and at or in — a place. 
To ABUD E. v. a. | 
t. Lo wait for, expect, attend, await. 
| Fairy &. 
2. To bear or ſupport the conſequences ct 
a thing. | Milton. 
3. To bcar or ſupport, without being con- 
quered. I zedaward. 
4. Lo hear without averſion. Sidney, 
5. To bear or ſuſter. Dope. 
ABD ER. {ſtrom abide.) The perſon that 
abides or dwells in a place. 
ABVDING. / {from ie. Continuance. 


Ralergh. 

A'BJECT. a. Cabiedlus, Lat. 
1. Mean, or werthleſs. Addiſon, 
2. Contemptible, or of no value. Milton. 
3- Without hope or regard. Milton. 


4. Deſtitute, mean and deſpicable. Dryd. 
A/BJECT. /. A man without hope. 


licth in aveyance, when it is al only in 


Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with. 


Sqwift. - 


Shakeſt. * 


** 


oo 


Pſal. 


To A'BJECT. v. a. [abjicio, Lat.] To 


throw away. 
 ABJE'CTEDNESS. / (fromabje#.) The 
| ſtate of an abject. Boyle. 


| ABJE'C- 


ABN 


ACTION. / [ from abject.] Meanneſ. 


'miad; ſervility ; baſeneſs. Hooker. 
A SJECTLY. a [from abc. ] In au 
abject manner, meanly. | 


A BEC TNESS. / [ from abject.] Servili- 
ty, nieanneſs. Green. 

ABULITY. / Chabilitè, Fr.] 

1. The power to do any thing, whether 
de ending upon ſkill, or riches, rad 
ength. 
N qualification, power. Dar. | 
„Wien it has the »lural number, abilities, 
1 frequently ſigniſies the taculties, or 
„ers of the mind. Rezers. 
ABINTESTATE. a. [of ab, from, and | 
inteflatas, Lat.] A term of law, imply- 
jag him that inherits from a man, was, 
though he had the power to make a will, 
yet did not make it. 

To ABJU RE. v. a. [abjuro, Lu. ] | 
1. To ſwear not to do ſomething. Hale. 
2. To retract, or recant, or abnegate à po- 

ſition upon oath. _ 

ABJURA/TION. /. {from abjure.] The act 

of abjuring the oath taken for that end. 

To ABLA/CTATE.wv.a.[ablaFo, Lat. To 

wean from the breaſt. | 

ABLACTA'TION. /. One of the methods | 

of grafting. _ 

ABLAQUEA/TION. / {ablaqueatzo, Lat.) 

The practice of opening the ground about 
the roots of trees. velyn. 

ABLATION. / ([ab/atio, Lat.] The act of 

taking away. 

A'BLATIVE. [ablativus, Lat.] 

1. That which takes away. 
2. The ſixth caſe of the Latin nouns. | 

A BLE. a. [habie, Fr. habilis, Lat. | 
1. Having ſtrong facultics, or great ſtrength 

or knowledge, riches, or any other power 
of mind, body, or fortune. Bacon 
2. Having power ſufficient. S2uth. 
To BLE. v. a. To make able; to enabie. 
Shakeſp. 

A'BLE-BODIED. a. Strong of body. 
To A'BLEGATE. v. a. (able go, Lat. ] To 


ſend abroad upon tome employment. 

ABLEGA'TION. / {from ablegate.} A 

ſending abroad. | 

NBLENESS. / {from able.]} Ability of 

body, vigour, force. Sidney. 

ABLEPSY. . from Ag, Gr.] Want 

of ſight. Dit. 

XBLUENT. a. {abluens, Lat.] That which 

has the power of cleanſing. 

ABLU'TION. / ablutic, Lat.] | 
1. The act of cleaning. | 
2. The rinſing of chemical preparations in 

water, 
3. The cup given, without conſecration, 


' 


' 


. ] 
Sidney. 


AB O 
ABNEGATION. / [abnegatio, Lat. ] De 


| Nay renun ation Hammond. 
ABC ARO d. rom the French à bord, 
as aller a Lord, envoyer d bord, In a 


| ſhi - Raleig h. 
ABO DE. / [from abide.) 
I. Hahitation, dwelling, place of reſi- 
| dence. Waller. 
2. Stay, continuance in a place. SH. 


3. To make abode; to dwell, to reſide, to 
inhab't. ü Dryd. 
To ABOY/DE. wv. a. [See Bopk.] To fore- 
| token or toreſhow ; to be a prognoftic, to 
he om inous. SHaleſp. 
ABO DEMENT. ,. Crom abode.] A ret 
anticipation of ſoſhething future. S. 
ABO LISH. w. a. {from aboleo, Lat.] 
t. To anuul. Hooker, 
2. To put an end to; to deſtroy. Huyw. 
ABO/LISHABLE. a. [trom abo!:/þ.] That 
which may be abokihed. 
ABO/LISHER. /. [from abi. He that 
aboliſhes. 
ABO/LISHMENT. /. (from a4.) The 
act of aboliſhing. Hooker. 
ABOLITION. /. (from abc/;/5.] The act 
| of aboliſhing. Creaw. 
ABOC/MINABLE. a. Cabominabilis, Lat.] 
I. Hateful, deteſtable. Swift. 
2. Unclean. Leviticus. 
3. In low and ludicrous lang'1age, it is 
a word of looſe and indeterminate cen- 
lure. - - Shakeſþ. 
ABOMINABLENESS. /, [from abom:- 
nable. ] The quality ai being abominable; 
hatefulneſs, odiouſnels. Bentley. 
ABOMINABLY. ad. {from alominnble.] 
Exceſſively, extremely, exceedingly ; in 
the ill ſenſe . Arbuthnot. 
To ABO'MINATE. #. g. [abominor, Lat.] 
To abhor, deteſt. hate utterly. Southern. 
ABOMINA/TION. / 
1. Hatred, deteſtation. SvrJ?. 
2. The object of hatred. Geneſis. 
3. Pollution, defilement. Shakeffr. 
4. The cauſe of pollution. 2 Kings. 
ABORVGINES. /. [Lat.] The cariieſt in- 
habitants-of a country ; thoſe of whom 
no orig nal is to be traced; as, the Welſh 
in Britain. 
ABO/RTION. /. ah io, Lat.] 
1. The act of bringing forth untimely. 
2. The produce ot an untimely birth. 
Arbuthnot. 
ABO/RTIVE. / That which is born be- 
fore the due titue. eacbam. 
ABO/RTIVE. a. {avortivus, Lat.] 
1. Brought forth betore the due time of 
birth. Shake jp. 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want 


to the laity in the popiſh churches. 


TABNEGATP. v. a. (from adbnego, Lat.] 
o deny. 


* 


ok time. South. 
3. That which brings forth nothing 

Milton. 

E 2 ABO/R- 


* 


AB 00 
ABO RTIVELN. ad. [from abortive.) Born 


withou the due time; immaturely. un- 
timely. 


ABO'RTTVENESS. /. [from abortive.] 


The 5ate of ahortion. 


ABO/RTMENT. 1 from aborto, Lat.] 
d 


The thing brought torth out of time; an 
untimely birth. Bacon. 
ABO/VE. prep. [from a, and bupan, Saxon; 
Hoden, Dutch.!] 
1. Higher in place. Dryd. 
2: More in quantity or number. Exod. 
3. Higher in rank, power, or excellence. 


Pſalnts. | 

4. Superior to: unattainable by. Shit. 

5. Beyond; more than. Locke. 

6. Too proud for; too high for. Pope. 
ABOY'VE. ad. 

1. Over-head. Bacon. 

2. In the regions of heaven. Pope. 

3. Before. „ Dryd. | 
From above. 

1. From an higher place. Drgd. 

2. From hcaven. | James. 


ABOVE ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. 


Ded. 


ABOVE BOARD. In open fight; without 
artifice or trick. L' Fftrange. 
ABOVE-CTTED. Cited before. Addi]. 


ABOVE-GROUND. An expreſſion ufed | 


to ſignify, that a man is alive ; not in the 
ve. 

ABOVE-MENTIONED. Mentioned be- 

fore. 

To ABO NND. v. n. [abundo, Lat. abondor, 
French. ] 

1. To have in great plenty; followed by 
with or in. 
2. To be in great plenty. 

ABO'/UT. prep. ſabutan, or aburqn, Sax.] 
1. Round, ſurrounding, encircling. Dry. 
2. Near to. Ben Jonſ. 
3+ Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 


Locke. 
4. Engaged in, employed upon. Tavlor. 
' 5. Appendant to the perſon ; as, cloaths, 
Co Milton. 
6. Relating to the perſon; as a ſcrvant. 
; $f Sidney. 
ABOUT. ad. ö 
1. Circularly. Shakeſp.' 
- 2+ In circuit. | Shale. 
3. Nearly. con. 


4. Here and there; every way. 
5. Wich to before a verb; as, about 20% 
| 5 — the point, within a ſmall time of. 
6. The longeſt way, in oppoſition to the 
' ſhort ſtraight way. 


7. To bring about; to bring to the point or | 2. Divided, wit 
ſtate deſired; as, he has brought about 


his purpoſes. 


3, To come about ; to come to ſome certain | 


fate or point. 


{ 


| 


4 


| 


| 


Sbakeſp.t 


| 


ABR 


it. Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to derive 
their original from the French d bout, 
venir, a bout dune choſe 5 venir a bout de quel- 
qu us 


A. Bp. for Archbiſhop. 


9. To go about a thing: tv prepare to de 
] 
] 


againſt agues. 
To ABRADE v. a. [abrado, Lat.] To rub 
off; to wear away from the other parts. 


VBRAIIAM's BALM. / An herb. 

ABRASION. / [5:e ABRADE.] 

1. The act of abradino; the rubbing off, 

2. The matter worn off by the attrition of 
bodies. 

ABRI/AST. ad. [See BREAST.] Side by 
fide; in ſuch a poſition that che breaſt 
may hear againſt the ſame line. Shakeſp. 

To ABRVDGE. vn. [abreger, Fr. abbrewu, 
Lat.] 

t. To make ſhorter in words, keeping ſtill 
the ſame ſubſtance. 2 Mace, 

2. To contract, to diminiſh, to cut ſhort, 

Locke. 

3. To deprive of. S.hakeſp, 

| ay oo pant OF. p. Deprived of, debarred 

| rom. 

ABRVDGER. / [from abridge.] 

1. He that abridges; a ſhortener. 

2. A writer of compendiums or abridge- 

| ments. 

 ABRUDGMENT. /. Cabregement, Fr.] 

1. The contraction of a larger work into 

a ſmall compaſs. 
2. A diminution in general. 


Donne. 


ABRO'ACH. ad. See To BROAC H. 
1. In a poſture to run our. Sift, 
2. In a ſtate of being diffuſed or propaga- 


|. fed; Shakeſþ. 

ABROAD. ad. {compounded of à aud 

| broad.] 

| 1. Without confinement; widely; at large. 

5 Milton. 
2. Out of the houſe. Shakeſp. 
3. In another country. Heoker. 


4. In all directions, this way and that. 
Did. 
5. Without, not within. Hooker. 
To A'BROGATE. . a. [abrcz0, Lat.] To 
take away from a law in force; to repea!, 
to annul. Hoa ter. 


Act of abrogating; the repeal of a law. 
| Clarendon. 


Fa. 9. | ABROG.\'TION. /, "abrogatio, Lat.] The 
1 


ABRU/PT. a. Cabruptus, Lat.] 


I. Broken, craggy. 


1 


Milton. 
per preparatives 
4. Unconnccted. 


Thom ſon. 
out any thing intervening. 


—— i i 2 —— 


ABRACADA BRA. A ſuperſtitious cham 


Hooker. © 


3. Reſtraint orabridgment of liberty. Locle. 


3. Sudden, without the cuſtomary or pro- 0 


B. Fohnſ. N 
l ABRU'P 2 


— 


neſs. 
A BSC ESS. /. 


ABS 


U'PTION. / Cabruptio, Lat.] Violent 

and ſudden ſeparation. Woodward. 

ABRUPTLY. ad. See ABRU r.] Haſtily, 
without the duc torms of preparation. 


Sidney. Add. 


RU/PTNESS. / [from abrupt.) | 
_ abrupt manner, _ — 

- nnectedneſs, roughneſs, craggi- 
_ : N Woodward. 
abſceſſus, Lat.] A morbid 
cavity in Gebel . Arouth. 
Ty ABSCUND. v. a. To cut off. 
ABSCTSS A. ¶ Lat. L Part of the diameter of 

2 conic ſection, intercepted between the 

vertex and a ſemi-ordinate. 


ABSCUSSION. /. Cabſciſſto, Lat. 


1. The act of cutting oft. Mieman. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off. Brown. 


To ABSCO'ND. v. n. [ab/condo, Lat.] To 
hide one's ſelf. 
ABSCO'NDER. / from .] The 
perſon that abſconds. 
A'8SENCE. / [See ABSENT. ] 
1. The ſtate ot being abſent, oppoſed to 
preſence. Soateſp. 
2. Want of appearance, in the legal ſenſe. 
Addiſon. 
4. Inattention, heedleſſaeſs, neglect of the 
preſent object. Aaddifon. 
A'BSEST. a. [adb/ens. Lat.] | 
t. Not preſent ; uſed with the participle 
rom. Pope. 
2. Abſent in mind, inattentive. Adliſon. 
To ABSE'NT. v. a. To withdraw, to for- 
hear to come into preſence. - | 
ABSENTEE. /. A word uſed commonly 
with regard to Iriſhmen living out of 
their country. Dawes. 
ABSUV/NTHIATED.. p. [from adinthium, 
Lat.] Impregnated with wormwoo!. 
To ABSUST. v. 2. Ca, Lat.] To fland 
off, to leave off. 
To ABSOLVE. v. a. [abſolvo, Lat.) 
1. To clear, to acquit of a criine in a judi- 
cial ſenſe. Shaxeſp. 
2. To ſet free from an engagement or 
promiſe. N aller. 
3. To pronounce a fin remitted, in the 
eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. Pope. 
4. To finiſh, to complete. Little uſed. 
ABSOLUTE. a. {ab/oluins. Lat. 
I, Complete; applicd as weil to perſons 
as things. | Hooker. 
2. Unconditional; as, an ase , promiſe, 
; South. 
3. Not relative; as, av/olute ſprce. 
Stiliing fl. 
4. Not limited; as, ab/olute power. 
Dryd. 
A'BSOLUTELY. ad. [from 47 lat. 
I. Completely, without reſtr ictioun. Sidney. 


2. Without relation. Hoger. 
3- Without limits or dependance. Dryd. 


| | 


ABS 
4. Without condition. 
5. Peremptorily, poſitively. 


 A\'BSOLUTENESS. / [from ab/olute] 
t. Completeneſs. 


2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 
| Clarendon. 
3. Deſpotiſm. Bacon. 


Hookey. 
Milton. 


| ABSOLU'TION. / {xb/olutio Lat.] 

1. Acquittal. 

2. The remiſſion of fins, or penance. South. 
A'BSOLUTORY. a. Tab latorins, Lat.] 

That which abſolves. 

| A\BSONANT. a. Contrary to reaſon. 

 A!BSONOUS. . [ab/anus L. t.] Abſurd, 

| contrary to reaton. 

To ABSC/RB. v. g. [4b/orben, Lat. preter. 


| 4 42 part. pret. abſorbed, or ahſorpt. 
1. To ſwallow up. Phillips. 
2. To ſuck up. Harvey. 


ABSORBENT. / Cahſorben ? Lat.] A me- 
dicine that, hy tac ſoftneſs or poroſity of 

its parts, either eaſes the aſperities of pun- 
gent humours, or draws away ſuperfluous 
moiſture in the body. Quincy. 


ABSO'RPT. . {from arb.] Swalowed 
up. * 
ABSC/RPTION. , [from ab/erb.] The 


act of ſwallowing up. Bernet. 
* o ABS TAIN. v. n. [aliſtineo, Lat.] To 
forhear to deny one's telt any gratification. 
ABS TL'MIOUS. a. Cal miu, Lat.] Tem- 
perate. ber, abſtinent, 
ABSTE/MIOUSLY. ad. rom ahſemious.] 
Temperate lv. ſoberly, withoutindulgence. 
ABSTEMIOUSNESS. / (See AB3TEMI- 
OUS.] he quality of being abſtemious. 
AS TENTION. % ſtrom a+b/tineo, Lat.] 
The act of holding off. 
To ABSTE RGE. v. a. [abftergo, Lat.] 
To cleanſe by wiping. 


BSTERGENT. a. Cleanſing; having a 


| 
| | cleanſing quality. 
| 


To ABSTE'RSE. [See ABSTERGE.] To 

cleanle, ro purity. Not in uſe. Broan. 
ABSTERSION. 7. [abſterſio, Lat.] The 

act ot clexnfing, con. 
{ ABSTERS!YVE. a. [from ab/terge.] That 
has the quality of abſterging or clean- 
ſing. Bacon. 
{A/BSULNUENCE. / Cab inentia, Lat.] 
1. Forbearancz ot any thing. Locke. 
} 2. Failing, or forbearance of neceſ(: 
food. | Shakeſpe 
| IDSVINENT,. a. [ab/tinens, Lat.] That 
| ut{.'s abſtinen-e, 


To ABSTRA/CT. 2. a. {abſtraho, Lat.] 


1. To tare one thing from another. 
2. Vo ſeparate ideas. Locke. 
1. To re:uce to an epitome. Watts. 


| A'BSTRACT. a. [eb/tra&rs, Lat.] Separa- 
ted from 4ometh ing elſe, generally uſed 
| with relation to mental perceptions ; as, 
 at/ira& mathematics. Wilkmns. 


| A'BSTRACT. 


ABU 


ACA 


ABSTRACT. / Licom the verb.] r. To make an ill uſe of. 1 Cor. 
r. A ſmaller quantity, containing the vir- 2. To deceive, to impoſe upon. B. -9n, 
tue or power of a greater. Shakeſy. . 3. To treat with rudeneſe. S* eſp, 
2. An epitome made by taking out the ABUSE. / Crom the verb abuſr] 
principal parts. Matte. 1. The il} uir of any thing, [ooker, 
4. The ftate of being abſtracted. Motton. 2. Arorrupt practice, bad cuſtom. Swift. 
ABSTRAC TLD. b. a. from abfira?] |} 3. Seducement. Sidney. 
1. Separated. Melton. 4. Uninit cenfure, rude reproach. ZAMilton, 


2. Refined, abſtruſe. 


ABSTRA/CTEDLY. ad. With abſtrac- 
tion, ſimply, {-parateily from all contin- 
cent circuniſtances. Dryd. 

ABSTRA'TTION. / CaHHractio, Lu. 


I. The act of ab'!traQung. Watts. 
2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. 
3. Abſence of mind, inattention. 
4. Difr-car1 of worldly objects. Pobe. 


ABSTRAUCHIVE. a. from abſftra2.; i{av- 


ing the power or quality of abſt-:cting. 


ABSTRA/TTLY. ad. ſromabſtracl.] Inan | 


abſtract manner, abſolutely. Bentley. 
ABSTRU-3E. a. [a}ftruſus, Lat. thruſt out 
of light.] 
r. Hidden. 
2. Difficuit, remote from conception or 
apprehenſion. 
ABS TRU'SELYT., ad. Obſcurely, not plain- | 
ly, or obvioufly. 


ABSTRU'GENESS. c (from al/truſe.] Dif- 


ficulty, or obſcurity. Leyle. 
ABSTRU'SITY, /. 
i. Abftruſeneſs. | 
2. That which is abſtruſe. Broaun. 


To ABSUNMIZ. v. a. [abſum?, Lat. To 


bring to an end by a gradual waſte. Hale. | 


ABSU'RD a. ſrdus, Lat.] 
t. Unreaſonable; without judgment. Bac. 
2. Inconſitent; contrary to reaſon. South. 
ABSURDITY. / {fron ab/urd.]} | 
1. The quality of being ablurd. Tac te. | 
2, That which is abſurd. A iſ. 


ABSURDLY. ad. {from adfurd.} 5 11 

rv, unre2!onably. 85777 

ABSURDNESS. . The quality of being 
abſurd ; injudiciouſnels, 9%. Bc 


ABU'NDANCE. /. Lubondances Fol 


r 


r. Plenty. Crg/baw. 
2. Great numbers. ldiſou. 
3. A great quantity. Raleigh, 


4. Exuberance; more than enough. Sper/; 
ABUNDANT. a. ſabunda::s, Lat.] 
1. Plentiful, Par. Lo. 
2. Exuberant. Arbuth. 
2. Fiiily fored ; with iu. Burnet. 
ABU NDANTLY. ad. {rom abundant.) | 
1. In plenty. Cen. 
2. Amply, liberally, more than ſuſücient. 
Rogers. 
79 ABU'SE. . a. [aòbutor, Lat. In abuſe, 
the verb, %. has tne found of z; in tic 
noun, the common bund. 


Donne. ; ABU'3ER. /. [proconneet aouzer.] 
z. Abſent of min.!. ! 


1. He that makes an 1:1 ute. 

2. {te that decetves. 

Z. II that reproacnes with rudeneſs. 
4. A rcaviſher, a vinlator. 


ABUSIVE. . Com abuſe.) 


I. Practiſing avult. Pope. 
2. Containing abuſe ; as, an abfve lam- 
| poo", Rojcommon, 

3. D:<ceitfu!. Bacon, 


ABUW9IL VEL. ad. (from abi. 
1. Improperly. by a wrong ute. Boyle, 
2. Reprovchifuil-. Herbert. 
Te CT. v. 2. obfolete. aui, to touch 
at the cud, Fr.] To end at, to border 
npon ; to meet, or approach to. 
ABDUTMLNT. /, ſtrom cbut.] That 
which abuts, or bordcts upon another, 
ABY/SM. /. Lene, old Fr.] & gulf; 
the lame with abyſs. _ Soakeſ). 
| ABY'SS. / [abyfſus, Lat. "Aſvoro;, bottom- 
leſs, (31 by 
1. A depth without bottom. Milton. 

2. A great depth, a gulph. Dryd. 

e. That in vhich any thing is loſt. Locke. 

4. Ihe body of waters at the center of 
the carth. Brrne:. 

c. In the language of divines, heil. Roſe. 

AC. AK, or AKE. In the names of places, as 
Adlon, an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. 
ACA CIA. . Lat.] 

1. A drug hought from Eyypt, which 
being ſuppoted rhe inſpiſſated juice of a 
tree, is imitated by the juice ot ſloes. 

Savary. 

2. A tree commonly fo cal ed here. 

ACADEMIAL. 4. Crom academy.” Re- 
lating to an academy. 
ACADEMIAN./ from academy. ] A ſcho- 
lar of an acalemv or univerſity. /d. 
ACADEMICAL. a. facademicis, Lat.] 
Belong ine to an univerſity. WI otton. 
ACADECYNIICN. / [from academy.) A 
{iu-lent of an univerlity., . 
ACADEMICK. a. [acadenicus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to an univerſity. Dumnciad. 
ACADEMPVCIAN. / facademicien, Fr.] 
The member of an academy. 
A'CADEMIST. / {from academy.]} The 
member of an academy. Key. 
A'TADENIY. / facadenua, Lat.] 

1. An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting 

tr the promotion of ſome art. Shake/p. 


2. The place where ſciences are taught. 
| Dryd. 
3-An 


ACC 
3 A univerſity. 


A place of education, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the univerfitics or public ſchools. 


ACANTHUS. /. {Lat.] The herb bear's} 


breech. Milton. 

ACATALE'CTIC. Se [onaranrarg, Of.) | 
A verſe which has the complete number 

ables. 

„Acer. v. 2. [accedo, Lat.] To — 

ded to, to come to. 

Ac eELERA TE. v. a. Luccelere, Lat.) 
To make quick, to halicu, to dicken 
motion. | Bacon. 

ACCELEXN.ATION. / ſacceleratio, Lat.) 
1. The act of quickening notion. 

2. The ſtate of the body accelerated. IIe. 

To ACCE'ND. v. @. {accends, Lat.] To 
kindle, to let on fire. Deca; of Pirty. 

ACCE/NSION. /. Caccenſo, Lat.] The act 
of kindling, or the itate of bein: Kin- 
dled. Hoou card. 

A'CCENT. / Caccentus, Lat.] 

1. The manucr of ipeaking or pronoun- 
eing. Stakeſþe 

2. The ſound of a ſyllable. 


3. The marks made upon ſylables to re- 


gulate their pronunciation. Hauler. 
z. A modificadion of the voice, expreiive 
of the paſſions or ſentiments. Prior. 


To ACCENT. =. a. [from accentus, Lat. 
1. To pronounce, to tpeak words with 
particular regard to the grammatical 


mai ks or rules. Tecie. 
2. In poctry, to pronounce or utter in ge- 
neral. HE vtion. 


z. To write or note the accents. 
To ACCU'N'TUATE. . a. Cacceutuer, Fr. 


To place the proper accents over the 


vowe!s, 

ACCENT UA'TION. /. from accentuate. 
The act of placing the accent in pronun- 
ciation. 

To ACCE/PT. v. a. {accip!o, Lat. acctpter, 

French. 

1. To take with pleaſure; to receive 
kindly. Dr:d. 
2. In the language of the Bible, to accent 
perjons, is to act with perſonal and partial 


regard. Jeb. 
AcCEPTABLTLIT L. /. The quality ot be- 
ing acceptal le. Taylir. 


ACCEUPTA BLE. a. "arc. ptabicy Fr.] Grate- 
tu! ; pleafiag. 
ACCE'/PTABLENESE. , from accept- 
alle.] The quality or being acceptabic. 


Crew. 


ACCE'PTABLY. ad. (from acceptable.| 
In an acceptable manner. Taylor. 


ACCEF' LANCE. fe acceptance, Fr.] Re- 


ception with approtation. Spenſer. | 


ACCEPTA/TION. / (trom accept.) 
1. Reception, whether good or bac. 
2. Good reception, acceptance. 


A U 


4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe. 

5. The meaning of a word. 
ACCEPTER. / ſtrom accept.} The per- 
jon that accepts. 

ACCEPTIU/ TION. /, ſacceptilatic, Lat. 
Tue remiſſion of a debt by an acquittance 
ti 071 the creditor, teſtifying the receipt of 
money which has never been paid. 
ACCEPTION. / {acception, Fr. from ac- 
ceptio, Lat.] The reccived ſenſe of a word; 
the m:aning. Hammond. 
ACCL'SS. /. {ucceſics, Lat. acces, Fr.] 

1. Phe way by which any thing may be 


approached. Hammon.t. 
2. The means, or liberty of approaching 
either to things or men. Milt. 


3. Encreale, enlargement, addition. Bacon. 
4+ The returns or fits of a diſtemper. 
| A CCESSARINESS. , {from acceſary.] 
The ſtate of being acceſſary. 
A'CCES3ARY. / He that, not being the 
clic agent in a crime, contributes to it, 
Clarendon. 
ACCL/SSIBLE. a. [acc-fibilis, Lat. acceſ- 
ble, Fr.] That which may be approached. 

ACCE'SSION.{ [accefſso, Lat. acceſſiox, Fr.] 
I. Encreale by ſmething added; enlarge- 

ment, augmentation, 

2. The act of coming to, or joining one's 
lelf to; as, acceſſion to a confederacy. 
3- The act of arriving at; as, the king's 

acce/fion to the throne, 
A'CCESSORILY. ad. [from acc2/ory.] In 
the manner of an acceſſory. 
ACCESSORY. 4. joined to another thing, 
4 lo as to increale it; additional. 
V/CCESSORY. /. Lace. i, Late accef 
foire, Fr.] 

1. M man that is guilty of a felonious of- 

fence, not principally, but by participation. 

2. Thai which docs accede untv ſome 

principal tact or thing in law. 
A'CCIDENCE./. *acorruption of accidentsy 
trom accidentii, Lat.] The little book 
containing the firſt rudiments of gram- 
mar, and explaining the properties of 
the eight parts of ſpeech. 
A/CCIDENT,. /. 7.uccidr:s, Lat.] 
1. The property ur Quality of any being, 
which may be tcyarated from it, at leaſt 
in thought. | Davis. 
2. lu grammar, the propertyof a word. Held. 
3. That which Lappens unforeſcen; ca- 
ſualty, chance. Hechter. 
ACCIDENTAL. /. accidental, Fr.] A 
property non-eſſæntial. 
ACCLDE'NT.AL. a. [from accident.] 

1. Ilaving the quality ot an accident, non- 
| cſcential. 

2, Catual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 
ACCIDENTALLY. ad. from accidæu- 
114. 8 
1. Non-eſſentially. 


3- The ſtate of being acceptable, regard. 


2. Catually; fortuitouſly, 
Accl- 


g! 
2 
: 
; 
: 


ACCOMMODATION. /. [from accom- 


ACC 


ACCIDE NTALNESS. /. [from acciden- 
tal.] The quality of being accidental. 
ACCI PIEN I. 
ceiver. 
To ACCITE ». a. [accito, Lat.] To call: 
to ſummons. Shakeſp. 
ACCLA IM. /, [acclamo. Lat.] A ſhout of 
raiſe; acclamativn ; poetical. . M7: ; 
ACCLAMA'TION. /, ſ[acclumatio, Lat.] 
Shouts of applauſc. South. 


ACCLIVITY./: [tro accliwors, Lat.] The | 


ſteepneſs or Yope of a line inclining to 
the — 4 reckoned upwards; as, the 
aſcent of an hill is the acc//ity, the de- 
ſcent is the declivity. 7 
ACCLIVOUS. a. facclivas, Lat. Riſing 
with a flye. | 
To ACCLOYY. v. &. [See CLov.] | 
1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to crowd; to 


ſtuff full. Fairy 2: 
2. To fill to ſatiety. Rar. 


To ACCOIL v. 1. [See Coll.] To crowd, 


to keep a coil about, to buitle, to be in a 
hurry, Fairy &. 
AcCOLENT. /. Caccolins, Lat.] A borderer. ; 
ACCO MMOD ABLE. a. [accommodaubilis, 
Lat.] That which may be fitted. Hats. 
To ACCOMMODATE. v. a. accom modo, 


Lat.] To ſupply with conveniencies ot 


any kind. Shakefp. 
ACCO'MMODATE. a. [accommodatus, 
Lat.] Suitable, fit. 
ACCO'MMODATELY. ad. {from accom- 
modate.] Suitably, fitly. 


modate.] 
1. Proviſion of conveniencies. 
2. In the plural; conveniencies; things re- 
quiſiteto caſe or refreſhment. Caren. 
3. Adaptation, fitneſs. 
4. Compoſition of a difference, recouci- 
hation, adjuſtment. 


ACCO'MPANABLE. a. [from accompany.) 


Sociable. | 


ACCO'MPANIER. / [from accompany.) 
The perſon that makes part of the com- 
pany : companion. 

ToACCO'MPANY,wv.a.[accompagneryFr.] 

1. To be with another as a companion. 
2. To join with. | Swift. 

ACCO/MPLICE. /, ſcomplice, Fr. from 
complex, Lat.] 

1. An aſſociate, a partaker, uſually, in an 
ul ſenſe. Sift. 
2. A partner, or co-operator. Addi/-n. 

To ACCO'/'MPLISH. v. a. [accomplir, Fr. 
from compleo, Lat. 

1. To complete, to execute fully; as, to 
accompliſh a deſign. Ecehkie!. 


2. To complete a period of time. Dan. 
3. To fulfil ; as a prophecy, Addi/on. 
4. To gain, to obtain. Shakeſp. | 


. [accipiens, Lat.) A re- 


Hale. 6 


| 


Ray. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


liſhments. 


ACC 
2 
| ACCO'MPLISHED. 2. a. 


Sbaleſp. 


1. Complete in ſome qualification. Locle. 
2. Elegant, finiſhed in reſpect of embel- 
Ailton. 
ACCO/MPLISHER. / [from accompliſb. ] 


Tue porſon that accompliſhes, 


ACCOMPLISHMENT. /. [accompliſſe- 

ment, Fr.] 
1. coinpletion, full performance, perfec- 
tion. Hayward. 
2. Completion; as of a prophecy. Atter. 
3. Embellnt ment, elegance, ornament of 
miud or body. Addiſon, 
4. The att of 0\taining any thing. South, 

ACCO'MPT. , (Conte, Fr.] An account, 
a reckoning. ooker. 

ACCOMPTANT. / [accomptant, Fr.] A 
reckoner, computer. 

To ACCORD. v. a. [derived, by ſome, 
from chord, the firing of a muſical in ſtru- 
ment, by others, from corda, hearts.] To 

make agree; to adjuſt one thing to an- 
other. Pope. 

To ACCO'RD. v. n. To agree, to ſuit one 


| 


with another. Tiulotjon, 
ACCORD. / [accord, Fr.] 
1. A compact, an agreement. Dryd. 


2. Concurrence, union of mind. Spenſer, 


3. Harmony, ſymmetry. Drgd. 
4. Muſical note. con. 


5. Own accord, voluntary motion. Sper. 
ACCORDANCE. /. [from accord.] 

1. Agreement with a perſon. Fairfax. 

2. Conformity to ſomething. Hammond. 
ACCORDANT. a. [accordant, Fr.] Wil- 

ling; in a good humour. Shakeſp. 

ACCO/RDING. p. [trom arcord.)] 

1. In a manner ſuitable to, agrecably to. 

2. In proportion. Hooker. 
2. With regard to. Hold. 
ACCORDINGLY. ad. [from accord.) A-. 


greeably, ſuitably, conformably. Shakeſp. 


To ACCOYST. 2. a. [accofter, Fr.] To ſpeak 
to firſt; to addrets; to ſalute. Milton. 
ACCO'STABLE. a. {from acco/t.] Eaſy of 
acceſs; ſamiliar. Wotton. 
ACCOUNT. / {from the old French ac- 
compt., 

1. A computation of debts or expences. 
Shakeſp- 

2. The ſtate or reſult of a computation. 


z. Value or cſlimation. 2 Mac. 
4. Diſtinction, dignity, rank. Pope. 
5. Regard, confideration, ſake. Locke. 


6. A narrative, relation. 

7. Examination of an affair taken by au- 
thority. Matt. 

8. The relation and reaſons of a tranſaction 
given to a perſon in authority. Shakeſp- 


evi- 
on. 


10. An opinion concerning things 
oully eſtabliſhed, 


5. To adorn, or furniſh, either mind or 
| 11. The 


9. Explana tion; aſſignment of cauſes. Locle. 


— 


„f 


ACC 


reaſons of any thing collected. 

1 The e 
12. (In law.) A writ or action brought 
agaiaſt a man. Cowell. 

9; AccoUNT. v. a. [See ACCOUNT.) 
1. To eſteem, to think, to hold in 3 
ion. ut. 
4. Te rec kon, to com pute. Holder . 
3. To give an account, to aſſign the cauſes. 
Swift. 
4. To make up the reckoning; to anſwer 
for praCtices. Dryden. 
5. To alfipn t. Clarendon. 
6. To hold in eſteem. Chron. 
ACCOUNTABLE. a. [from account.” Of 
whom an account may be required; who 
muſt anſwer for. Oldham. 
ACCOUNTANT. a. [from account.) Ac- 
countable to; reſponſible tor. Shakeſp. 
ACCOUNTANT. / [See ACCQMPT- 
ANT.] A computer; a man ſkilled or 
employed in accounts. Broevon. 
ACCOCUNT-BOOE. / A book contain- 
ing accounts. Sabi. 
To AcCOOUPLE. v. a. [acconpler, Fr.] 
To join, to link together. on. 
To ACCO URT. v. a. To entertain with 
courtſhip, or courteſy. Fairy Breen. 
To ACCOUTRE. v. a. [accoiutrer, Fr.] 
To drefs ; to equip. Dryden. 
ACCC'UTREMENT./.*accoutrement,Fr.] 
Dreſs, equipage, trappings, ornaments. Sh. 
ACCRE TION. fe [accretio, Lat.] The 


act of growing to another, ſo as to in- 


creaſe it. Baron. 
ACCRETIVE. a. (from accretion.] Grow- 
ing ; that which by growth is added. 


Glamnv. | 


To ACCRO/ACH. v. a. [accrocher, Fr.! 
To draw to one as with à hook. 
To ACCRUPE. v. 7. {from the participle 


accrù, Fr.] 


1. To accede to, to be added to. Hooker. 


2. To be added, as an advantage or im- 


provement. South. 
3- In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, 
ar ariſe; a+ proſits. Addiſon. 
ACCUBATION. / (from accubo, to lie 
down to, Lat.] The ancient poſture of 
leaning at meals. Broæun. 
To ACCU/MIB. v. a. [accumbo, Lat.] To 
he at the table, according to the ancient 
manner. Dic. 
To ACCUMULATE. . a. Itrom accum: lo, 
Lat. ] To pile up, to heap together. Sha. 
ACCU? ATION,/ —— — 
I. The act of accumulating. 

2. The ſtate of being accumulated. Arbuth. 
ACCU/MU LATIVE. a.{fromaccumulate.] 
I, hes _ accumulates. 
2. Lat which is accumulated. Go. of Ton. 
ACCUMULATOR. . from 1 44e 


ethat accumulates; 2 gathereror hcaper 
Vor. I. the. ah 


| 


ACE 
Decay of Prety. 


together. 
AcCURACY. / {accuratio, Lat.] Exact- 
Delany. Arbuth. 


neſs, nicety. 
ACCURATE. a. [accuratus, Lat.] 
1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or 1g- 
norance. 
2. Exact, without defect or failure. Colſon. 
A'CCURATELY. ad.{[trom accurate.] Ex- 
actly, without error, nicely. Newt. 
A CCURATENESS. / (from accurate.] 
Exactneſs, nicety. Newt. 
To AcCU RSE. v. a. [See CursEe.) To 


doom to miſery. Heoker. 
ACCU RSE D. part. a. x 
1. That which is curſed or doomed to mi- 


ſery. Denham. 
2. Execrable; hateful ; deteſtable. Sha. 
ACCU'SABLE. a. {from the verb accuſe.] 
That which may be cenſured; blame- 
able ; culpable. Brown. 
ACCUSA'TION. /. (from accuſe.] 
1. The act of accuſing. ton. 
2. The charge brought againſt any one. 
Shakeſp. 
ACCUSATIVE. a. [accuſativus, Lat.] A 
termof grammar, ſignifying the relation of 
the noun, on which the action implied in 
the verb tErminates.The 4th caſeot a noun. 
ACCUSATORY. a. [from accu/e.] That 
| which produceth or containeth an accu- 


ſation. Ali e. 
To ACCUSE. v. a. Caccuſo, Lat.] 
i. To charge with a crime. 
2. To hlame or cenſure. Romans. 


AECU'SER.F:. {from accu/e.] He that brin 
a charye againſt another. 7 5 
To ACCU OM. u. a. [accoutumer, Fr.] 
To habituate, to endure. Milton. 
ACCUSTOMABLE. a. {from accuffam.] 
Of long cuſtom or habit. Hale. 
ACCU'3 YOMABLY. ad. According to 
cuſtom. Bacon. 
ACCUSSTOMANCE.{[accoitumance,Fr.] 


Cuſtom, nadir, uſe. : 11/2 
ACCU/SSTOMARILY,. ad. In a cſtoma- 
CCU'STOMARY. a. [from accuftom.] 
A a. . 
* Uſual, long practiſed. | 
ACCUSTOMED. a.{from accuyffom.) Ac- 
cording to cuſtom; frequent; utual. Sha. 
— . (as, Lat.) - "Wa 
1. Ag unit; a f int on cards of” 
dice. e e N South, 
2. A ſmall quantity. Gov, of the Tongue, 
ACEPHALOUS. a. C, Gr. J Want» 
in a head. 3 Dic. 
ACE RBIT V. / [acerbitas, Lat.] 
I. A rough ſour taſte. 
2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of > 


To ACE'RVATE. v. a. (acer ve, Lat.] 0 
heap up. ; Dif 
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ACO 
AczRVA“TTION. /, (from acer vate. 
Heaping together. | 
ACE'/SCENT. a. (aceſcens, Lat.] That 
which has a tendency to ſourneſs or 
acidity. Arbuthnot. 
ACETO'/SE. a. That which has init _ 
ict. 
ACETO'/SITY. / from acetaſc. The ſtate 
of being acetoſc. Dict. 
ACE/TOUS. a. [from acetum, vinegar, 
Lat.] Sour. Boyle. 
ACHE. /, (ace, Saxon; «x, Greek.) A 
continued pain. Shukefp. 
To ACHE. v. n. [See Acux.] To be in 
pain. Glant. 
To ACHYVEVE. v. a. [achever, Fr. 
1. To perform, to finiſh, Dryden. 
2. To gain, to obtain. Milton. 
An AC BIEVER. He that performs what 
he endeavours. Shakeſv. 
An ACHVEVEMENT./{.[nchewrement, Fr. 
1. The performance ot an action. Fa. Qu. 
2. The eſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial. 
Deyden. 
AcHOR. /. (ax, Gr.] A ſpecies ef the 
h 


8. 
Alb. (acidus, Latin, acide, Fr.] Sour, 
ſharp. Bacon. Puincy. 
ACVDITY.. / {from acid.] Shargnef ; 
ſourneſe. Arbuth. Ray. 
A'/CIDNESS. /. [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid. 
ACVDULEE. / [that is, agu acidule.) 
Medicinal ſprings impregnated with ſharp 
particles, as all the nitrovs, chalybeate, 
and alum ſprings are. Quincr. 
To ACYVDULATE. v. a. To tinge with 
acids in a flight degree. Avbuthnot. 
To ACENO'WLEDGE. v. a. 
1 To on the knowledge of; to own an 
thing or perſon in a particular character. 


Dowjes. 
2. To confefs ; as, a fault. Pſalms. 
2. To own ; as, a ben<fit. Milton. 


ACKNO/WLEDGING:. a. {from ark 11ouy- 
ledge.) Grateful. Dreden. 
ACKN 
knexvledge.] | 
1. Admiſhon of any character in anocher. 
; | Hale... 
2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition. 
 Eooker. 
3% Confeſſion of a fault. 
4. nof a benefit received. Dryden. 
5. Act oF tion to any cenceſſion; 
fuch as hom Spenſer. 
CME. 7. (aun, r.] The height of any 
thing: more eſpecially uſed to denote 
the height of a —— rmncy. 


ACO/LOFHIST. /, LAL, Gr.] One 
of the loweſt order iu the Romiſh church. 
Ayliffe. 


— . 


O'WLEDGMENT. /. (from u- 


Ac 
wolf 's bane. In poetical lan 


ſon in l. 

ACORN, , ([*xcepn, Sax. from ac, 
oak, and conn, corn. ] The ſeed or ina 
born by the oak. Dryden. 

ACOUSTIC K s. /-[AxougrIEG, of daiw, Gt. 

1. The doctrine or theory of ſounds. 

2. Medicines to help the hearing. uin 

To ACQUATNT. v. a. [accointer, Fr.] 
1. To make fan iliar witn. Da wier, 

2. To inform. Shake, 

ACQUVIIYTANCS. / (accointance,, Fr] 

1. Tue ſtate of being acquainted with: 

famiharity, knowledge, Dryden, Atteri, 

2. Familiar knowledge. South, 

3. A flight or initial knowledge, ſhort add 

friendſhip. Swift, - 

4. The perſon with whom we are a. 

— without the intimacy of tricnd. 
IP. Fair Dun, 

ACQUAINTED. a. Familiar, well known, 

Shak 

ACQUE'ST. / [acqueft, Fr.] 1 
the thing gained. Il codauarld, 

To ACQUIF/SCE. v. . [acquie/cer, Fr. 
guicſcere, Lat.] To reſt in, or remain fn. 
tisfied. Soth. 

ACQUIE'SCENCE. / from acquirſce.] 

I. A ſilent appcarance of content. Clarend, 
2. Satisfaction, reſt, content. Addi ſm. 
3. Sul; miſſion. | Souts, 

ACQUFRABLE. a. {from arquire.] At. 
tainahle. Bentig. 

To ACQUIRE. v. a. [acquerir, Fr. ac- 
gui, Lat.] To gain by one's labour « - 
power, Sh 

ACQUURED. particip. a. [from acquire. 

Locke, 


Gainen by one's ſelt. 


An AC QUPFRER. /. (from acquire.) The 


perſon that acquires ; a fainer. 

An ACQUUREMENT. . (trom acquire, 
That which is acquired; gain; attan- 
ment. Harvard. 

ACQUISPFTION. / ſncquifitio, Lai. 

1. The act of acquiring. Joull. 
2. Phe thing gained; acquirement. 
©  Denhas. 

ACQUUSITIVE. a. facquifiticus, Lat. 
That which is acquired. Hats. 

ACCU. / fSee ACQuEST.} Acqurt 
ment, attainment. Mil. a. 

TOT. 2. 4. [ucquitter, Fr.] 

t. To ſet tree. Soenſcr. 

2. Lo clear from a charge of guilt ; . 
abſolve. Den. 

3. To elcar from any obligation. Hd 

4. The man 1-+h acquitted himlelf well; 
he diſcharged his duty. 

ACQUFTMENT. F. {from acquir.} Ie 
tate of being acquitted; or act ot acqui· 
ting. Souts 

ACQUTTTAL./. Is a deliverance from n 


* 


A'TONITE. / Jace nitum, Lat. L The — 


olfcuce.. Coapth + 


are, 
ttain- 
ward. 


-- 


ACT 
| UITTANCE. . To procure 
* — r to ＋ Saale 
ACQUIT r — 2 7 argu. * 

iſcharging from a de 
ö ata wg 
iting, teſtifying the receipt of a 
1 2 Shukeſd. 
ACRE. / [=cne, Sax.] A quantity of 
land, Containing in length forty perches, 
and four in breadth, or four t ouſand 
eizht hundred and for: y ſquare yards. Dic. 
A'CRID. a [acer, Lat.] Having a hot bi- 
ting taſte. Arbuthnot. : 
ACRIMO/NIOUS. a. Abounding with ac- 
rimony ; ſharp ; corroſive. Harwey. 
A'CRIMONY. / (acrimonia, Lat.] 

x. Sharpneſs, corroſiveneſs. Bacon. 
2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity. South. 
A'CRITUDE. / rom acrid.] An acrid 
taſte ; a biting heat on the palate. Grev. 
AcROAMWIICAL. 8. [£::2269@81, Gr.! 
Of or pertaining to deep learning. Dif. 


ACRONYCAL. a. [from «x95, Juprmus, | 
and w?, nov g importing the beginning | 


of night.] A term applied to the ſtars, of 
which the riſing and ſetting 5s called ac- 
ronycal, when tney cither appear above, 
or ſink below the horizon at tun-ſet. 


ACRU/NYCALLY. ad. from acronycal.) 


At the acronycal time. 77 yd. 
A'CROSPIRE. / from get and ri, 


Gr.] A ſhoot or tprout from the end of 
ſeeds. Irtamer. 


- A'TROSPIRED. par:. a. Having ſprouts. 


.—S 


Mortimer. 
ACRC/S.nd. Athwart, laid og er fornething 


ſo as to croſs it. Baron. 


An ACRC'STICK. , trom 4£z2% and 


7, Gr.] A poem in which the fieſt 
letter of every line being taken, makes up 
the name ot the perſon ur thing on which 
the poem is written. 
A'CROTERS, or ACROT E'RTA.7.] In ar- 
chirecture; from £::» Gr.] Little 
deftals without haſes. placed at the midule 
and the two extremes of pediments. Dic. 
To AC T. v. u. (ag. atum, Lat. 
1. To be in action, nt to reſt. Pope. 
2. To performthe proper functions. South. 
3- To practiſe the arts or duties of life, 
to conduct one's felt. Dex dru. 
T1 AC T. D. A. 5 
1. To bear a borrowed character, as a 
ſtage· player. Hope. 
2. Jo counterfeit ; to feign by action. 
: Dryden. F 


a. 
— 


3- To produce eſſects in ſome paſſive ſub- | 


Jeck. Arbuthnot.' 
4. Io actuate; to put in motion ; to re- 
ulate the movements. South. 
ACT. (afFum, Lat 
7. Something done: a 2:cd ; an cxploit, 
Picther grod or ill. 


| * Practical; 2ut merely theoretical. 


ACT 
2. Ageney ; the power of producing an 
effect. N Shake ſp. 
3- Action; the performance of * 
yden. 
4. The doing of ſome particular thing: a 
ſtep taken; a meaſure executed. Shake/p. 
5. A ſtate of action. Hooker. 
6. A part of a play, during which the ac- 
tion proceeds without interruption. NY 
7. A 1 of a court of juſtice. Shake/p. 
8. Record of things juridically done. 
ACTION. /. [action, Fr. afio, Lat.] 
1. The quality or ſtate of acting, oppoſne 
to reſt, Shakeſh. 
2. An act or thing done; a deed. Sh. 
3. Agency, operation. Bentley. 
4. The ſeries of events repreſented in a 
fable. Addiſon. 
5. Geſticulation ; the accordance of the 
monons of the body with the words 
ſpoken. Addiſon. 
6. ¶ In law.] Action perſonal belongs to a 
managainitanather. Action real is given 
to any man againſt another, that poſſeſſes 
the ti ing required or ſued for in his own 
name, and no other man's. Action mixt 
is that which bes as well againft or for the 
thing wich we leck, as againit the per- 
fon that hath it. Cowell. 
7; In France, the ſame as ſocks in Eng- 
and. 
 *CTIONABLF. a. [from adion.] That 
which admits an action in law; puniſh- 
able. Howell. 
VCTION-TAKING. a. Litigious. Shak. 
ACTIVE. a. {adtivus, Lit. ] 
1. That which has the p'. wer or quality 
of acting. Newton. 
2. That which acts, oppdſed to paſſive. 


Donne. 
3. Buſy, engaged in adlion; ſed to 
idle or ſedentary. nhaen. 


Hooler. 

5. Nimble ; agile; quick. Dryden. 
6. In grammar, a verb aire is that 
which ſignifies action; as, I teach. Clarke. 
ACTIVELY. 44. from a#ive] Buſily ; 
nick- 


nimh. 
from adive.] 
Wilkins. 


NCTIVENESS. 
nes; nimbleneſs. 
ACTVVITY. / from aTive.] The quality 
of heing active. on. 
A*CTTOR. / actor, Lat.] 
I. Ile that acts, or pet ſorms any thing. 
Ba 


con, 
2. He that perſonates a character; a ſtage- 
player. | Ben. Jonſon. 
A*CTRESS. / [aTrice, Fr.] 
1. She that periorms any tuing. Addiſon. 
2./\ woman that plays on the ſtage. Dryd. 
A'CTUAL. a. (Ae, Fr.) 
Shateſn 


4 2 


t. That which compriſes action. 
| 4 5. Really 


— —— — — a — 
2 2 7 * 


ADA 
2. Really in act; not merely potential. 


Milton. 


4: In act: not purely in ſpeculation. Dryd. 
ACTUA'LITY. 1 from actual. ] The ſtate 
of being actual. Cheyne. 
A'CTUALLY. ad. [from actual.] In a; 
in : ffect; really. South. 
N'CTUALNESS, . [from a#ral.) The 
quality af beirg actual. 

A'CTUARY./. adtuarius, Lat.] The regi- 
ſter, or officer, who compiles the minutes 
of the proceedines of the court. Avlife. 

To A/CTUATE. v. a. [from ago, afum, 
Lat.] To put into action. Addiſon. 

A'CTUATE. a. [from the verb. ] Put into 
action; brought into effect. South. 

ACTUOFSE. a. (from a#.) That which 
hate ſtrong powers. Dict. 


To CUATE. v. a. Cacuo, Lat.] To ſharp- 


en. 
ACU'LEATE. a. ſ[aculeatus, Lat.] Prick- 
ly; that which terminates in a ſharp 


nt. 
ACUMEN. : [Lat.} A ſha int ; figu- 
ratively, nete of inteſfe hs. Pie. 
ACU'M NATED. particip. a. Ending in 
a point; ſharp-pointed. Wiſeman. 
ACUTE. a. [acutrs, Lat.] 
1. Sharp, oppoſed to blunt. Locke. 
2- Ingenious, oppoſed to frupid. Locke. 
3. Vigorous; powerful in operation. Locke. 
4. Acute ditcaſe ; 2ny diſeaſe which is at- 
tended with anincreaſed velccity ot blood, 
and terminates in a few days. SPruncy. 
5. Acute accent; that which riſes or tharp- 
ens the voice. 
ACU'TELY. ad. [ſrom acute. ] Aſter an 


acute manner; ſharply. Locke. 
ACUYTENESS. / (from acute.] 
1. Sharpneſs. 
2. Force of intellects. Locke. 


3. Violence and ſpeec' y criſis of a malady. 


Broaun. 

4. Sharpneſs of ſound. Boyle. 
ADA'CTED. part. a. [adactus, Lat.] Di i- 
1 _ by force. 3 Dia. 
/DAGE. / [adagium, Lat. maxim ; 

a — e Clnnville. 


AD GIO. /. Tal. fignifying at l-i/ure.) A 
terin uſed\, muſicians to mai k a flow time. 
A'DAMANT. / [adamas, Lat. 
r. A ſtone ot impenetrable haruneſs. Shak, 
2. The diamond. 
i. The loadfe one, | Bacon. 
ADAMANTE/AN. a. [from adaman:.] 
Hard as adamant. Milton. 
ADAMANTINE. a. [(adamantinus, Lat. 
1. Made of adamant. Dryden. 


2+ Having the qualities of adamant ; a8, 


harneſs, indiſſolubilitv. Darries. 
HDAM's-APPLE. / fin anatomy.] A 
prominent part of the throat. 
To ADA FT. T's Co Lapto, Lat.) To ft 5 


| 


| 


ADD 


| to ſuit z to propertion. $wwift, 
ADAPTA'TION. / H om adapt.] The 
act of fitting one thiag to another; the 
fiincfs of one thing to another. Boyle, 
AD4/PTION. /. {from adapt ] The act of 
fitting. Cheyne. 
To ADD. v. a. Caddo, Lat.] 

1. To join ſomething to tnat which wa 
beiore. 

2. To perform the mental operation of 
adding one number or conception to an- 
other. Locke, 

To ADD'ECIMATE. wv. a. [addecims, 
Lat.] To take or aicertain tithes. Dick. 
To ADDEEM. v. a. {from deem.) To 
eſteem ; to account. Daniel. 
A'DDER. / {&crep, Sax. poiſon.] A ſer- 
ent, a viper, a porfonous reptile. Taylor, 
DER GK 18S. A plant. 
A'DDER's TONGUE. / An herb. Miller. 
A'DDER*'s WORT. /. An herb. 
A'DDIBLE. a. [from add., Poſſible to be 
added, Locke, 
ADDIBILITY. /. [from addiolc.) The 
poſſibility ot being added, Locke, 
A'DDICE "corruptly adz ; avere, Sax.) 
A kind ot ax. Moxon. 
To ADD CT. v. a. [addico, Lat.) 

1. To devote, to devirate., Cor. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad ſenic; 
as, he addifted himfe If to wice. 

ADDVFCTEDNESS. /. [lem addifed.) 


The ſtate of being addicted. Boyie, 
ADDICTION. / [addi&io, Lat. 
1. The act of devoting. 
2. The ſtate of being devoted. SHa fed. 


An A\DDITAMENT. / Additicn; thing 
Hate. 


added. 
ADDITION. / {irom add.] 
I. The act ot adding one thing to ano- 
ther, Benth y. 


2. Additament, or the ti ing added. Hom, 
3- Un arithmetiv.} Aditten is the redue— 
tion of two or more nun bers of ifke KNA 
tegether into one fun or trta', Cog. 
4. [In law.] A til: given to a man over 


Conv ll. Shakyſþ. Cle rend. 
ADDIFTIONAL. a. [irom adatin] 1 vat 
which is added. | Adidihe 
A*DDIT ORY. a. [from a&d.] That Wu 
has the power of adding Arbuthnet. 
A*'DDLE. a. [rom ade, a titeale, Sax.) 
criginally applied to epys, and fignifving 
ſuch as produce nothing: thence transfer- 
red to brains that produce nothing. Burt. 
To A'DDLE. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To make idle; to make barren. Brown. 
3 - PATED. a. Having barren 
ra ins. 

To SDDRL'SS, v. 4. [atdreffer, Fr.] 
1. To prepare onc's leit to cuter upon any 


action. Shaxrſd. 
ae ns 


aud above his chrifiiannan.c and farname, 


Dryd. 


ADJ] 


ready. 
1 ta to another by word3. 


ADDRESS V (addreſſe, Fr. 


| Verbal apphe tion to any one. Prior. 
1 Counthip. Addiſon. 


| Manner of accoſting another; as @ man 


a pleaſing addreſs. Soil 


4. Ski ll , dexterity. 


. Manner of directing 2 letter. 
” ADDRE'SSER./. (from addre/s.] The per- 


ſon that addreſſes. 

ADDU'/CENT. a. {adducens, Lat. ] A word 
applied to thoſe muſcles that draw toge- 
ther the parts of the body. Quincy. 

To ADDU CE. V. A. addouctr, Fr. duilcts, 
Lx.] To ſu ceten. Dif. 

ADENOGRAPHY. /, [from I aud 
vr, Gr.] A tieatife of the glonds . 

AD#UMPTION. /. [ademptum, Lat.] Pri- 
vation. 

ADE'PT. / [adeptus, Lat.] He that is 
completely txulled in the ſecrets of his 
art. Pope. 

ADE'PT.a.Ski:fu! ; thoroughly verſed. Boyle 


ADEOUAT IL. a. Cadeguatia, Lat.] Equal 


to; proportionate. South. 
A'DEQUATELY. ad. [from adequate] In 
an adequate manner ; with exactnets of 
nronortion. South. 
A'DEQUATENESS. /. from ad:quate.] 
The Rate of being a,, quate; exattucts 
of proportion. 
To ADHERE. v. a. [adb.reo, Lat] 
1. To ſtick to. 
2. To be conliſtent; to hold together. 
S .akeſp. 
3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, or 
oninian. Seis. Boyle. 
ADiIELRENCE. ＋— [frora audbere.“ 
1. Ihe quality of aher ing; tenacity. 
2. Fixedaels of mind ; attachment; ſtea- 
gqinele. Swift. 
ADHERENCY. /. [The ſame with adve- 
Fences) Derr of Picty. 
ADHYRENT. a. {f om adkcre.) 6 
1. Stickag to. Pope. 
2. United with. Waits. 
DYURENT./ [from adhere.) A tollow- 
er ; a pati! Raulrigb. 
ADEEFRER. /. (from re.] He that a. 
ber . Swift, 
ADUUGION. / [adhbafio, Lat.] The ac 
or hate of ſticking to ſomething. Boyle. 
ADHL'>IVE. . {from an] Sticking ; 
te nacious. Thomſon. 
To ADHUBIT. +. a. adbibeo, Lat.] To ap- 
11 to make vſe of. 
HIBTTION. /. (rom adbidit.] Appli- 
cation; uſe. Diet. 
ADA CENCV. /. [from adjaceo, Lat. 
I. The ſtate of lying cloſe to another thing. 
1. That which is adjacent. Broxgur. 


ADJA'CENT. a. ſndjacers, Lat.) Lying 


| 


| 


AD] 


cloſe ; borderirig upon ſomething, Back 
ADA CENT. /. That which hes next an- 


Loc Ke. 


other. 


| ADLVPHOROUS. a. geen. Gr.] Neu- 


tral. le. 

ADIA/PHORY. / [gel, Gr.] Neu- 

trality; indiflerence. 

To ADE CT v. a. (adj icio, adiectum, Lat) 

To add to; to put to. 

ADJE'CTION. /. Cadſedtio, Lat. 

1. The act of adj: ting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjeRed, or added. Brown. 

ADJECTVTIOUS. a. {frum adjection.] 

Added ; thrown in. 

A'DJECTIVE. / (adds, Lat.] A 
word added to a 1:0un, to ſignity the ad- 
dition or ſeparation of fome quality, 
circumſtance, or manner ot being; as, 
good, had. Clark-. 

A\DJECTLVELY. ad. {tromadjeTive.JAt- 
ter the manner of an adjective, 

ADITEU/.ad. jtrom a Dien ] Fare wel. Prior. 

To AD]JC/IN, v. a. ſadjzindre, Fr. adjungo. 
Lat.] To join to; to unite to; to put to. 

atts. 

To ADJC'IiN. v. n. To be contiguous to. 


CK, 
To ADJCO/URN. 2. a. [ajaurner, Fr.] Yo 
put ofi to another day, naming the time. 

| con. 
ADICCORNMENT. /, {njorrnement, Fr 
A putt. ng off till another day. L. Erange. 


| A/DIPUUS. a. Cd, Lat.] Fat. Dict. 


A'DIT. , Cedis, Lat.] A pallage under 
ground fer miners. ay . 
ADZ LION. / [aditzm, Lat.] The att of 
going trom one place to anther Dick. 
To ADJUDGLE. v. a. . dico, Lat.] 
1. Lo give the thing coutroverted to on? 
of the parties. Locke. 
2. To ſentence to a pun ſhmer.t. Shakeſp. 
2. Simply, to juder ; to Verrer. KNinellcs, 
ADJUDICATION. 4 [vdjrdicatio, La“. 
Iteachot granting ſometiungtoa lit gan. 
To ADITU DICATE. v. a. [ndjudico, Lat. 
To adijudꝑe. 
To A\/\D}UGATE. w. a. [adjrgio, Lat.] To 
voke to. Lit. 
A'DJUMENT./. [odjumentum, Lat.] Acip. 
A/DJUNCT. / [adjunttum, Lat.] Sores 
thing acſherent ot united to a1. other, Sew, 
A'DJUNCT. a. Immediately conſequeim. 
Srakeſp, 
ADJU'NCTION. / [adjun@io, Lat.] 
1. he act of adjoining. 
2. The thing jcined. 
ADJjUNCTIVE. /. [od/or2inus, Lat.] 
1. He that joins, 
2. hat which is joined. 
ADJURATION. {. ſadjuratic, Lat ] 
1. The act cf propol ng au cath to auother. 
2. The form of au cath propoſed to another. 


| 


22 
| „„ 


ADM 
To ADJURE. v. a. {adjuro, Lat.] To im- 


poſe an oath upon another, preſcribing 
the form. Milton. 
To ADJU'ST. v. a. [ajuyfter, Fr.] 
1. To regulate ; to put in order. Swwif?. 
2. To make accurate. Locke. 
3- To make comfortable. © Addiſon. 
a *＋ 12 Fr. 
1. Regulation; the act of putting in me- 
thod. N codævard. 
2. The ſtate of being put in method. /atts. 
A'DJUTANT. / A petty officer, whoſe 
duty is to afinit the major, by diſtribut- 
ing pay, and overſeeing puniſhment. 
To ADJU'TE. v. a. [adjuvo, adjutum, Lat. 
To help; to concur. Jonſon. 
ADJU'TOR. / {:4jutor. Lat.] A helper. 
A'DJUTORY. a. That which helps. Dif. 
A'DJUVANT. a. ſagjuwans, Lat.] Helps 
ful ; uſeful. 
To A/'DJUVATE. v. a. [adjuwo, Lat.] To 
help ; to further. Dick. 


AD MEASUREMENT. /. [See NMiza- 
sukk.] The act or ice of meaſur- 
ing according to rule, Bacon. 


ADMENSURA'TION. / [ad and gnenſu- 
ra, Lat.] The act of mealuring to each 
his part. 

ADMUINICLE. { {adminiculum, Lat. 
Help ; ſupport. Diet. 

ADMINYCULAR. a. [from adminiculum, 
Lat.} That which gives help. Dit. 

To ADMINISTER. v. n.{adminiftro,Lat.] 

1. To give; to afford; to ſupply. Ph:lips. 

2. To act as the miniſter or agent in any 
employment or office. 

3. To adminiſter or diſtribute juſtice. 

4. To adminiſter or diſpenſe the ſacra- 


\ ments. Hooker. 
0 5. Toadminiſter or tender an oath, Sg. 
is 6. To adminiſter phyſic. 

7. To contribute; to bring ſuppl es. Spec. 
I 3. To perform the office of adminiſtrator. 


10 o ADMUNISTRATE. . a. Ciro, 
Lat.] To give as phyſick, MHondwvard. 
" ADMINISTR.Y' TION. / [adminiftratio, 
0 Lat.] 
fl x. The act of adminiſtering or condluct ing | 
any employment. Shake/ſp. 
2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment, SGH. 
3. Thoſe to whom the care of public af- 
fairs is committed. 
4. Diſtribution; exhibition; diſpenſation; 
b Hooker. 
ADMINISTRATIVE. a. {from ſadmini- 
2 That which adminiſters. 
A _ ISTRA\'TOR. , [adminiflrator, 
Lar. 
3. He that has the goods of a man dying 
inteſtate committed to his charge, and is | 


accountable for the ſame. Corvel, Bacon. 


ADM 


2. Ile that oſſiciates in divine rites. 


Watts, 
3- He that conducts the government. 


Sui 

ADMINISTRA “TRIX. / ¶ Lat.] She V 
adminiſters in * — of a will. 

ADMINISTRA'TORSHIP.{ [from admi. 
niſtrator.] The office of adminiſtrator. 

A'DMIRABLE. a. [admirabilis, Lat.] Ta 
be admired ; of power to excite wonder, 

Sidney; 

A/DMIRABLENESS. 2 /; radmirabils, 

ADMIRABILITY. Lat.] The qua- 

lity or ſtate of being admirable. 

A'DMIRABLY. ad. [from admirable.) In 
an admirable manner.  Addiſan. 

A'DMIRAL. / {amiral, Fr.] 

1. An officer or magiſtrate that has the 
government of the king's navy, Conve!, 
2. The chief commander of a fleet. Knolles. 

3. The ſhip which carries the admiral. 

Knoles, 

ADMIRALSHIDP, / from amiral.] The 
oſſice of admiral. 

A'DMIRALTY. , [amiralte, Fr.] The 
power, or oſſicers, appointed for the ad- 
miniſtration of naval affairs. 

ADMIRAY/TION. / [admiratio, Lat.] 
Wonder; the act of admiring or won- 
dering. Milton. 

To ADMIRE. v. a. {ad:nirer, Lat.) 

1. To regard with wonder. 
2. To regard with love. 

To ADMURE. g. a. To wonder. 

An ADMYFRER. / (from admire. 

I. The perſon that wonders, or regards 
with admiration. 
2. A lover. 

ADMVIYRINGLY. ad. [from admire.] 
Win admiration, Scat. 

ADMISSIBLE. &. ſadmitto, admiſſumy 
Lat.] Which may be admitted. Hale. 

ADMUSSION,. / aim ite, Lat.) 

1. The act or practice of admitting. Bac. 
2. The ſlate of being admitted. Dryd. 
3. Admittance ; the power of entering. 
I. oodxward. 
4. The allowance of an argument. 
To ADMIT. v. a. [adniticy Lat.] 
1. To ſufſer to enter. 
2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office. 
f Clarendon. 
3. To allow an argument or poſition. 
| Fairfax. 
4. To allow or grant in general. 

ADMUYTTABLE. a. {tron admit.] Which 
may be admitted. Ayliſſe. 

ADMFTTANCE. / {irom adimit. 

r. The act of admitting; permiſſion to 
enter. 

2. The power or right of entering. 

3. Cuſtoꝛn. 


Pope. 


4 Con; 


2 


2. Buſtle; tumult; buſineſs. 


A DD 0 


4 Conceſſion of a poſition. 


Brows. 


MIX. v. a. (admiſceo, Lat.] To 
" — with ſomething elſe. 
ADMUIXTION. / from ad mix.] The 


jon of one boily with another. Bacon. 
ADMIXTURE. / (from admix.] The 
body mingled with another. Woodward. 
2 ADMO NISII. v. a. [admoneo, Lat. 
To warn of a fault; te reprove gently. 
. Decay of Piety. Dryd. 
ADMO'/NISHER./. from adm]. The 
on that puts another in mind of his 
Rule or duty. Dryd. 
ADMO' NISHMENT. / from admoniſb. 
Admonition ; notice of raults or duties. 
ADMONVITION.{. [admonitio, Lat.] The 
hint of à fault or duty; counſcl ; gentle 
reproof. Hooker. 
ADMONTTIONER. /.{fromadmonition., 
A general adviſer. A ludicrous term. 
Hooker. 
ADMO/NITORY. a. 1 Lat.) 
That which admoniſhes. Hooker. 
ADMURMURA'TION. /. [ admaurmuro, 
Lat.] The act of murmuring to another. 
F» ADMO'VE. v. a. [ admoveo, Lat. ] To 
bring one thing to another. Brown. 
ADC” /. from the verb to do, with a be- 
fore it, as the French. ] 
1. Trouble; difficulty. Sidney. 
Locke. 


3. More tumult and ſhow of buſineſs than 
the affair is worth. L' Eftrange. 


ADOLI/SCENCE. 2 {.radoleſeentia. Lat.) 


ADOLE/SCENCY, The age ſucceed- 
ing childhood, and lucceeded by puberty.. 
Braun. Bentley. 

To ADOPT. v. a. fadopto, Lat.] 


1. To take a fon by choice; to make him 


a ſon, who was not by birth. N 
2. To place any perſon or thing in a near- 
er telation to ſomething elſe. Loco. 
ADO/PTEDLY.a.!. from adopted. ] After 
the may ner of ſomething aclopted. Shak. 
ACP TER. /. from adapt. ] He that gives 
ſome one by caoice the right of a ton. 
ADQYP TION. / [ adoptio, Lat.) 
1. The act of adopting. Shakeſp. 
2. The ſtate of being ade d. Rogers 
AJC'P IVE. a. [ adoptions, Lat.] 


I. He that is adopted by another. Bacon: | 


2: Us that adopts another. Aff. 
ADORABLE. &. [adoruble, Fr.] That 
which ouzht to be adored. - Chepne. 
ADG/RABLENESS, . from adorable. | 
Worthineſs of divine honours. 
ADO/RABLE. ad. [from ad-rable.] In 
a manner worthy of adoration. 
ADORA TION. fe ſadoratio, Lat.] 
1. The external homage paid to the Divi- 
nity, | Hooker. 
N paz to perſcus in high places 


ADV 


To ADC/RE. v. a. Cadoro, Lat.] To wor- 
ſhip with external homage. Dryd 

400 RER. / [from adore.) He that adores; 
a worſhipper. 


Prior. 
To ADO RN. v. a. fadorno, Lat.] 
1. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with or- 
naments. Cowley. 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with 
decorations. Cowley. 
3. To embelliſh with oratory. Sprat. 
ADORNME NT. /. (from adorn.] — 
ment; embelliſhment. Ralei gb. 
ADC/WN. ad. [trom a and down.} Down; 
on the ground. Fairy Quern. 
ADO WN. prep. Down towards the Ps 
ADREAD. ad. [from a and dread) 15 2 
ſtate of fear, Sidney. 
ADRUFT. ad. from a and drift. ] Floating 
at random. 
ADRC/IT. a. [Fr.] Dexterous; active; 
ſkilful. Fertass 
ADRO'TTNESS. / on adroit.] Dexte- 
rity; readineſs ; activity. 
ADRY' ad. [from à and dry.] Athirſt; 
thirſty. SpeF. 
ADSCi{TVTIOUS a. [ad/cititius, Lat.] 
That which is taken in to complete ſome- 
thing elſe. 
ADSTRVCTION. /, [ad/tri4io, Lat.] The 
act of binding together. 
To ADVAU/NCE v. a. fawancer, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 


— 


Paradiſe Loſt. 

2. To rave to preferment; to aggrandize. 
Eſther. 

3- To improve. Tulotſone 


4. To heighten ; to grace; to give lultre 
to, South. 
5. To forward ; to accelerate. Bacon. 
6. To propeſe; to offer to the public. 
| Drydeu, 
To ADV.Y'NCE. =. n. 
1. To come torward, to gain ground. Par. 


4 


2. To make improvement. Locke. 
ADV.UNCE. / [iromethe verh.] 
US r a, , . 
Þ. The act of conir.g torward. Caren. 


2. A tendency to come torward to meet 


a lover. "al/>.. 
3+» Progeſſion; riſc from one point to 
another. Atterburz. 


4. Improvement; progreſs towards per- 
keckibn. * Hale: 
ADV.YNCEMENT. / fawanrement. Fr.] 
1 The act of coming forward. Sævift. 
2. The-ftate of being advanced; preter- 


m-nt. Shakeſd. 
Wo Improvement. Brocun. 
 ADVA/NCER., . {from advance.} A pro- 
moter; to2warder. Bacon. 


ADV.VNTAGE. / (avantage, Fr.) 
t. Sup. rierity. 1 Srat- 


a Leb. 


| 2. Supe: 
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ADV 

&. Superiority gained by ſtratigem. Sper. 
3. Opportunity; convenience. Shakeſp. 
4. Favourable circumſtances. Waller. 
5. Gain; profit. Job. 
6. Overplus; ſomething more than the 

mere lawful gain. Suakeſp. 
7. Preponderation on one ſide of the com- 

pariſon. 

To ADVANTAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To benefit. Locke. 
a. To promote ; to bring forward. 

Glanville. 

ADVA/NTAGED. a. {from gr verb. 

Poſſeſſed of advantages Clau ville. 
ADVANTAGE -G cg OI. / Ground that 
gives ſuperiority, and qppertunities c: 
. ann»yance or refiſtance. Clarendon. 
ADVANT/A\/GEOUS. a.[avantugeux, Fr.) 
Profitable ; uſcful; oppor tune. 
Hammond. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSLY. ad. [trom ad- 
vantageous.) Conven.ently ; onyortuncl y ; 
roſitablv. Arth. 
VANTA GSOUSNESS. / (from ad- 
vantugrous.] Profitablencis ; uicfulnels ; 
convenienc:. Boyle. 

To ADVET:E. v. . [ idvenio, Lat.) To 

accede to lumething ; to be * 
AAylife. 

ADVENIE NT. a. [ad veniens, Lat.] Fo 

vening ; ſuperadded. Glanwille. 

A'DVENT. / from adwventus, Lat.] The 

name of one of the holy ſeaſous, ſign fy- 

ing the coming ; this is, the coming f our 

Saviour; which is made the ſubject of 

our devotion during the four weeks bc- 
fore Chriſtmas, 


. ADVE/NTi NE. a. | from advenio, adven- 


tum, Lat.) A:iventuious; that which is 
extrinlically added. Not in ule. Bacon. 
ADVENTVTIOUS. a. [adwventitius, Lat. 
That which advenes ; accidental; ſuperve- 
nient ; extrinſi a ly add-d. B. Dryd. 
ADVE'NTIVE. /. [fr m advcnie, Lat.] 
The thing or perion that comes trom 
without. Not in uſ-, Bacon. 
ADVENTUAL. a. F- om advent. Relating 
to the ſeaſon ot a.tvent. Biſhop Sander. 
ADñDVENTURT. / (Trench. | 
I. An acciden: ; a chance; à hazard. 
Hay rvard. 
2. An enterpriſe in which ſomething muſt 
be left to hazard. Dryd. 


To ADVENTURE. 2. n. [aventurer, Fr] 


1. To try the chance; to dare. Shakeſp. 
2 In an active ſenſe, to put into the power 
of chance. 

ADVENTURER. / [awenturier, Fr.] He 
that ſecks ocraſfions of hazard; he that 
puts himſ. If into the hands of chance. 

Fairy Jucen. 

ADVE'/NTUROUS. a. [awntureiux, Fr.] 

. He that is inclined to adycntures; dar- 


| 


— 


| 


 ADVE/NTUR 


ADV 


ing, courageous. 


2. Full of hazard ; dangerous. 42 


ADVE'NTUROUSLY. as. Ci om adyen. 


 Shakeps. 

OME. 2. [from Ad ven- 

ture.] The ſame with adventurous, 

ADVE/NTURESOMENESS. / trum ag. 
wentureſome.] The quality of being ad- 

ventureſome. 

ADVERZB. / adverbium, Lat.] A word 
joined to a verb or adjcetive, and ſolely 
plied tothe uſe ot qual. fying andreſtrainin 
the 'atitude of their ſigniſication. Clars;, 

ADVE RBIAL #@. {ad verbialts, Lat.] Thet 
which has the quality or ttature of an 
adverh. 

ADVERBIALLY. ad. ſadverbialiter, Lit.) 

In the manner of an dverh. 444A 

ADVERSABLE. a. [ li om adverſc. ] Con- 

trary to. Not in uſe. 

ADL ERSARDTA. . [Lat.] X common. 

| B 


lace. utl, 
bes RSARY. / (ad verſuire, Fr. adver- 
ſaurius, Lat.] An opponent; antagonilt ; 
eneiv. Sha top. 
ADVE'RS.\TIVE. a. Cv Eo αν, Lat.] 
A word which makes ſome oppoſition 
or variety, 
A'DVERSE. g. [adwverſus, Lat.] 
1. Acting with contrary directions. Milton. 
2. Calamitous; afflicti vt; pernicious. Op- 


turous., —_—_ daringly. 
8 


poied to proſperous. Roſcommon. 
2. Perfonally opponent. Siduey. 
ADVE RSITY. fe [adwverfite, Fr.] 


1. Afflict on; calamit - 
2. The cauſe of our torrow ; misfortune. 
| Shakejd. 
3. The ſtate of unkapyineſs; miſery. Shak. 
A/DVERSELY. a. from aver. Oppa- 
fitely ; unfortunately. — 
To ADVERT. v. n. [adverto, Lat. To 
attend to; to revard ; to obſerve. Ray. 
ADYZRTENCE. / [rom advert.] Atten- 
tion to; re-ard 19. Decay of Pi-iy. 
ADVERTENCY. / ffrom advert.) The 
lame with adrertence. 
To ADVERT OE. v. g. ' wwertir, Fr.] 
1. To iuſorm another; to give intelligence. 
2. To give *.utice ot any thing in the 
publ'c prints. 
ADVERTVGEMENT ffaveriifemert,Fr] 
1. Inſtruction; admonit on. 
2- Intel!igenc: ; information. 
3. Note of any thing publiſhed in a pa- 
r of in eli ence. 
ADVERTYSER. {. [awvertiſcur, Fr.)] 
1. He that gives intelligence or informa» 
tion. 2 
2. That paper in which advertiſements are 
ubliſhed. 
ADVERTVSING. a. rom adwvertife.] Ae- 


tive in eĩvina intelligence; monitory. Shak. 


To ADVESPERATE. v. 2. auer 
L 
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ADU 

Lat} To draw towards evening. 

N (avis. advis, Fr.] 

F Countel - mitrution. : 
1. Reflection 5 prudent conſideration. 

Conſultation ; deliberation. 
| Inte ligence. | 

ADVICE-BoaT./. A veſſel employed to 

bring intelligence. 

ADVV3ABLE. a. {rom advj/e.] Prudent; 

ft ro he adviſed. South. 

ADV#/SABLENESS./ firom ada. 5c. } 

The quality of being auvilabie ; fitneſs ; 
roprietv. 

To ADVU3E. v. a. C, Fr. | 
1. To counſel. Shakeſpeare | 
2. To inform; to make acquainted. 

To ADV SE. v. 1. | 
1. Uo conſult ; as, he adviſed with bit 

COMPUNIONS» | 
2. To (owhi ler; to deliberate. Alton. 
ADV?SED. partici. 2. Crom ad. 
t. Acting with deliberation and deſien; 
pru ent; wiſc. Bacon. 
2. P:rtormed with deliheration; acted 
with defign. Hooker. 

ADVYSEDLY. 241. from a4viſed.) Velibe- 

rately ; purpoſely ; by deſigu; DE 

: : Ain. 

ADVV3FDNESS. / tr om adi/e.! ] Del 
beration ; cool and prudent procedure. 

i Suaderſon. 

ADVISEMENT. /. {aviſement, Tr.] 

1. Counfcl ; information. 5 
2. Prufence ; circumſpection. 


that adviſes; 2 counſellor. Faller. 
ADULA'TION. / [44:ation Fr. adulutio, 
Lat.] Zatterv ; hivh compliment. Claren. 


ADULA TOR. / f adulator, Lat.] A flat- 


erer. 


A' JULATORY. a. U ulatorius, Lat.] 


Platter ing. | 

» ADVWLT, a. Czdultus, Lat.] Grown up; 
yaſt the age of infancy, Plack ore, 
ADULT. / A perfoa above the age of in- 
faucy, orgrownto {ome Yegreeof ftrength. 


S'arp. 

ADU'LTNESS. / firom adult.] The Rake 
of heing a:!u'r. 

To ADU'LTER. 2. a. {:dulterer. Tr To 
commit adu'tery with another, 
ADU'LIERANT. ( Aterans. Lat.] 
The perſon oc thing which adulterates. 
T4 ADULTERATE. 2. a. | 2dulterer, Fr.) 
1. Fo commit aduite-y. 

2. To corrupt by ſome foreign adult re. 

| Noyie. 
ADUUTERATE. a. crrom ge ver! ] 4 
1. Tainted ut the guilt 0. 2. luitery. $5. 
2. Corrupted with ne toreig1 Mixture. 


ADU'LTZRATENESS./.-* 


mundnitcrate? 


henſer. | 
ADV! SER. / Frrom ad vi 7. J The perſon | 


Ferilon. | 


9 * wr 


Swift. | 


ADU 


ADULTER A TION. / (from adulterate/] 


I. The act of corrupting by foreign mix- 
ure. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being contaminated. Felton. 


ADULTERER./. adulter. Lat.] i he per- 


ion guilty of adu tery. Dryden. 


ADU'LTERESS. / (from adulterer.] A 


woman that commits adultery, 
ADU'LTERINE. /. [ adulterine, Fr.] A 
child born of an adultereſs. 
ADU'LTEROUS. a. fadulterinus. Lat.] 
Guilty of adultery. Taylor. 
ADULTERY. / fadulterium. Lat.] Tue 
act of violating the bed of a married per- 
ſon. Dryden. 
ADU MBRANT. a. ffrom adumbrate.} 
That which gives a flight reſemblance. | 
To ADUNVIBRATE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat. 
To ſhado out; to give a flight likeneſs; 
to cxhibit a fatut ref-mbiance. 
1 Decay of Piety. 
ADU MBRATION. . [from adumbrate.] 
t. The act of giving a fhigat aud imper- 
fect repreſentation. Bacon) 
2, /\. fainr ſk teb. | 
ADUNATICN. / From ad and unu;, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being united; union. Bl. 
ADU/NCETY. 4 Caduncitas, Lat.] Crooks 
edneſ:: hook-<dnefe. Aroutomntl 
ADUNQIHE. a. [aduncrs, Lat] Crooked. 
Not in ute. Bacon. 
A DVOCACY. /. firom advocate] Wiudi- 
cation: defener ; apology. Brown. 
ADVOCATE. / fadwveratus, Lat.] 
1. He that picads the caule of another in 
a court of judicature. Ar. Þr d. 
1. He that pl. ads auy cauſe, in whatever 
manner, as a controvertiil or indicator. 
| Shat:{peare. 
3. In the ſacred ſenſe, one of the offices 
_ of our Redeemer, Miiton. 
ADVOC.YTION./. From advocate. ] The 
. office of plea ding; plea; apology. S. 
ADVOLATION. -. f:-4-ols, a. H ενν,w 
Lat.] The a& of flying to ſonething. 
ADVOLUT!ON. / (Dla, Lat.] The 
5 act of x. Ling to ſunethiag. 
ADVOU TRT. / favoutrie, Fi. ] Adultery. 
505 Bacon. 
ADVOWELF./. He that has the right of. d- 
vowſan. | | 
ADVCOVSON., A right to preſent to a 
ben-fice. Cob. 


To ADTV RE. v. n. [aduro, Lat.] To ru 


| 


| 


up., Breons 
ADU'ST. a. Tad, Lat.] 
| T. Buruwe! EP 7 cored. Bacon. 


2. Ir s generally now applied to the hu- 
FF caours of the body. Pres 
| ADU'/3STED. a fSee Anpvsr! Burnt; 

dried dunn fire. Paradis Led. 
ADUSGTIBLE. a. Crom au.] That 


The quality or ſtate of being adulterate. 
or. l. 3 


| wuick may be atuilcd. or burat udo. 
42008 
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AFF 


ADU'STION. / [from aduſt.] The act of AFFAIR. / [affaire, Fr.] Buſineſs ; fame, 


hurninę up, or drying. Havrey. 
AE. or E. A dipkthong of the Latin 
language, which ſeems not properiy to 
have any place in the Engliſh ; theretore 
for Gefar, we write Ceſar. 
ZE 3ILOPS. % C=, Gr.] Atumour or 
ſwelling in the great corner of the eye, 
| by the root of the noſe. | Praney. 
EG YPTI ACUM. / An ointment confiſt- 
in g of honey, veruigrraſe, and vinegar. 
Drancy. 
II., or EAL,or AL. In compound names. 
all, or altogether. 8, Aldred, alt ogether 
rewer. ud: Alfred, altogether pencefil. Ch 
ZELF. Imphles aſſiſlance. So A!feurn is 
* De. Gln. 
AF/RIAL. a. [aerins, Lat. : : 
1. Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 
Prior. Newton. 


2. Produced by the air. Dryden. 
3. Inhahuting tie air. Milton. 
4. Pliced in the air. Pope. 
c. Iligh; elevated in fituation. Philips. 


AUERLE. / faire, Fr.] A neſt of hawks ans! 
other bis of prey. Convel/. 


AFRCLOGY. / {a3 and 2439, Gr. 


The dnirine of the air, 
A'EROMANCY. V {ay and wer Gr. 
The art of diviniug by the air. 
A'TROMETRY. / (% and ,, Gr.] 
The ar: af mezſuring the air. 
AFRO/SCOPY. C and oxiz's, Gr.! 
The obſervation. uf the air. 


Z3ZTHIOPS NMUN EAA. A medicine ſo | 


called, from us dark col ur, made of 
quickfi'ver and ſulphur, ground together 
ma warb'e mortar. Quincy. 
WTI TES. /. 67% an eagle. ] Eagle. ſtone. 


, Quincy. 
AF YR. [from a fe t at, and far.] 
1. At a great ciftance Pacon. 
2. To a great diſtance. Dryden. 


2. From afer; from a diffant place. Add. 
4 Ar4Ak OFF; remotely diſtant. Hayavard 
AFEARD. participial g. [from to fear, for 
to fright, with a redundant. ] Frightened; 
evvided; afraid. Fairy Qveen. Ben 77% 
R, Ut. The ſouthweſt wind. Milt. 


AFFABULITYY/: [afabilite, Fr. afſabilitas, 


Lt} Eafreis of manners; courteoutnels; 
civil: vy, condt ſcer ſion. Clarend. 
WY BLUE. Gs [affable, Fr. affabilis, Lat.) 
1. Ealv of manners; accoſable ; courte- 
os; eompliiſart, Bacon. 
2. Applied to the external appearance; 
denign: mild. 
A&VABLENESS. / [rom afble.} Cour- 
teſv; afiabilitv. ä 
A'TFABLY. ad. {irom aſuble.] Courte 


ovily 3; civilv. 


To B-nevol-nt. 


AFFECTIONATELY.ad. [from g 


thing to be managed or tranſacted. . 5 
0 


To ATFE AR. v. 1. (from affier, Fr.] 
confirm; to e ſtabbith. 


AFFE CT. / (from the verb acc.] 
2. Qualitv; circumſtan: e. 


aſfeckum, Lat.] 
r. To act upon; to produce cſfect in any 


4. To tend to; to endeavour after. New, 
F. To be fond of; to be picaſed with; 10 
love. Hooker, 
6. To ftudy the appcarance of any thing 
with ſome degree of hypocriſy. 
7. To imitate in an unr.a:ural and con- 
ſtrained manner. Ben 
AFFECT ATION. / ſafe7atin, Lat.] The 
act of making an artificial appearance, 
Spefator, 
APFF/CTED. participial a. rom affet.) 
1. Moved; touched with affectation. Caren. 
2. Studied with oter-much care. Shakeſp, 


2%, an aff2ed lady. 
| affetcd manner; hypocritical y. Brozen, 


fats of . aſſccted. 


8. Lively repretentation in painting. 
Il atten. 


from offeftion.] 
1. Full of affect: on; warm; zealous. Sprat. 
2. Fond; tender. Sidney. 
Rovers. 


ate.) Fondly ; ter d-rly ; henevolcntly, 


tionate.] Fondneſs; tenderneſs; good-will, 
AFFEC'1 TONED. a. firom affetion.] 
1. Aſſected; conccited. 
2. Incſined; mentally diſpoſed. 
AFFE'CTIOUSLY. as. from ae. ] In an 
aff-ting manner. 8 
Ab ELCTIVE. a. {from .] That which 
aff-As ; which ſtronglv touches. Rogers. 


Prior, f 


 AFFE/CTIONATE. a. afetlionne, Fr. 


V 


1. Affection; paſſion; ſenlation. Ban. 
* . ' 
To AFFE/CT. v. a. fafeter, Fr. 7 25 


other thing. Milton, 
2. To move the paſſions. Addiſen. 
3. To aim at; to aſpire to. Duden. 


Jonſan. 


3- In a perſonel ſcuſe; full of a ſſe Ration; | 
AFTECTE DLV. ad. [from a% ed.) In + 
AFFE/C FEDNESS. / [from affected. ] Tbe 


* F 1 fe (offeAion, Fr. afectio, 
at. | 
1. The ſtate of being aſſected by ary cauſe 
or agent. Shakeſpeare. | 
2. Paſiion of any kind. Sine, 
3. Love; kindnc(s; good-wiil to ſome 
perſon. Pope. 
4. Teal. Bucon, 
5. State of the mind, in general. Shukeſ, 
6. Quality; property. Holder. 
7. State ot the body. Wiſeman. 


AFFL/CTIONATENESS. /. [from dg. 


Salah. 


 A'*FABROUS. a. [abre, Fr.) Skilfal'y AFFECTUOFNSITY. / from afetuons| 
made; co.. plett. Not iu ulc. b Paſũonatene . | * | 


rr Dx - an 


A 
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: 8 88 J. ſaſfinitè, Fr. frem aſinis, 
at. 


| 2 . (from afirm.] The perion 


AFF 
AFFFCTUOUS. a. [from ect.] Fult of 


fon. | 
AFFLANCE. g [affiance, from affier, Fr.] 
1. A marriage- contract. Fairy Queen. 
3. Truſt in general; conficlence. Shake ſh. 
3. Truſt in the divine promiſes and pro- 
tection. Comm. Prayer. 
To AFFIANCE. v. a. {from the noun afft- 
ce. 
Nd; to bind any one by pro- 
miſe to marria . Fairy Dreen. 


To give confidence. Pope. 
AFF VANCER. /« from affance.] He 2 


makes a contract of marriage between 
two partic c. 
AFFID ACTION. 2 / from afſido, Lat. See 
AFFIDA/TURE.$ AFF1ED. {Mutual con- 
tract; mutual oath of fidelity. 
AFFIDAVIT. /. [affidavit fi nifies, in the 
language of the common law, be made 
oath.] A declaration upon oath. | 
AFF FED. particip. a. {trom the verb ay. 
derived from affido.] Joined by contract; 
affianced. Shakeſpeare. 
ATFILIA/TION. / [from ad and filzus, | 
Lat.] Adoption. Chambers. 
AFFINAGE. 1. uke Fr.] The act of 
refining metals by the cupel. Did. 
AFFYNED. a. {from aſſinis, Lat.] Related 
to another. Shake p. 


| 


1. Relation by marriage. 

2. Relation to; connexion with; in chy- 
miſiry, the tendency of the body to unite 
itſelf to another. 

To AFFFRM. v. a. [affirmo, Lat.] To de- 
clare; to tell confiiently : oppoſed to the 
word deny. | 

AFFYRM. v. a. To ratify or approve a ' 
former law or judgment. | 

AFFIRMABLE. a. [from affirm.) That 
which may b- affirmed. | 

AFFV RMANC E. /. from — Confirm- 
ation: oppoſed to repea!. Bacon. 

AFFYRMAN ./ from aiim. ] The perſon 
that affirms. | 

AFFIRMATION. /. ' affirmatic, Lat.) 

1. The aq; of afiirming or declaring : op- 
poſed to negation, Sd. p. | 

2. The poſition affirmed. Hammond. 
3. C-nlirmation : oppoſed to repeal. Huck. 

AFF/RMATIVE. a. rom affirm.) 

1. That which affirms, oppoſed to nega- 
tive. 

2. That which can or may be med. 

Newton. 

3- PoTive ; doematical. Taylor. 

AFFYRMATIVELY. ad. [Tom affirma- 
tive ] On the oppoſite ſide; not negatively. 

Brown. 


th. * — 


_—— 


aſſu m:. 


I: ulis. | 


AFF 
To AFFPX. wv. . ſ[afjigo, ai rum, Lat. 


To unite to the end to ſubjoin. Rogers. 
AFFVX. /. ＋ Lat.] A particle oniied 
to the end of a word. Clarke. 

AFFVXION. _ affix.) 

1. The act of atfixing, 
2. The fact of being affixed. 

AFFLA'TION. /. ago, afflatum, Lat.] 

Act of breathing upon any thi- g. . 

AFFLATUS. /. [Lat.] Communication of 
ſome ſupernatural power. 

To AFFLVCT. v. a. (%, aid um, 
Lat.) To put to pain; to grieve; to tor- 
ment. Hoster. 

AFFLYCTEDNESS. /. [from aficted.] 
Sorroufulnels; grief. 5 

AFFLIUCTER. / from .] The perſon 
that afflicis. 

AFFLVYCTION. /. {offlifio, Lat.] 

1. The cauſe of pain or forrow; calamity. 
Hocker. 


2. The flate of ſorrowfulneſs; miſery. 


Addon. 
AEFLVICTIVE. a. [Crom afi?. Panta; 
tor ment'ng, South. 


* fe (affluence, Fr. afluentiay 
t. 
1. The act of flowing to any place; con- 


courſe. | Horton. 
2. Exuberance of riches; plenty. Kogers. 
A/FFLUENCY. / the ſame with au. 
A'/fFLUENT, a. uns, Lat.] 
1. Flowing to any part. ; 
2. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. Prior. 
A/FFLUENTNESS. /. {irom @/7uert. The 
uality of being affluent. 
A's FLUX. /. ſufftuxus, Lat.] 
1. The act of lowing to ſome place; af- 
fluence. 


2. That which flows to any place. 
Harvey. 
AFFLUXIC 2 L Nuxio, Lat.] 


1. The act of flowing to a particular place, 
2. That Which flows frem one pace to 
another. Brown. 
T * * C/RD. v.a. [1fourrer, afourragery 
. | 
1. To yr ld or g-odne=, 
2. To grant, or conter any thing, 
Hairy Stern. 
3. To he ahle ta . Adaliſou. 
4. To be able 14 bear cxnences. Sauft, 
To AFT C/ RES v. a. [¶rgfiarr, Lat.] 
To turn groun? into foreſt. 1. 
To AFFRA'NCIBSE. v. a. {afrancher, 
Fr. To make fee. p 
To AFFRA'Y. 2, a. [ Frayer, Fr.] To 
fright ; to terri:y. : 
AFFRA'Y./. A twaultuous aſſault of one 
or more nerſons c m others. OE 
AFFRYCTION. , C rictio, Lat.] The 
act ct ruvbing ons thing upon another. 
Lars. 
G 3 Ts 


AFO 


To AFFRVGHT. v. g. {See Fx1GHT. 
Ta affect with fear; to terrifv. Halter. 
AFFRUCGHT, 1 from the verb.] 
1. Terrour ; fear. Dryden. 
2. The cauſe o! fear; a terrible object. 

; | \ Ben Jonſun 
AFFRIVGHTFUL. a. Full of affriz he or 
* tcrrour ; terrible, Decaz of Piety. 
AFFKV/GHTMENT, /. [Crom ie. 
1. The icapreſſion of fear; terrbmr. Locke. 

2. The fla of fearfulneſs. Hammond. 

To FTRC NT. v. a. [affronter, Fr. 

1. To meet face to face; to encounter. 

| | Ct akepdear. 

2. To mectt in an hoſtile manner, iro: 

to front. NMiiton. 

2. To proveke by an pen inſult; to o- 

te id aveowedly. Drau. 


AlF C/NT. / From the verb. 


1. Chen yppoſiczon;z encounter, Milton. 
2. Inſult offered ta the face. Dryden, 
3. Outrage; act oi contempt. Aten. 

Arhr:t/ not. 


4. Diſgroc:; ſhamic. 
AT hes NTER, / Crom afro.) Th: 
perſon that af:; onts. 

AFFRC/NSING. por. a, [from off wont.) 
That which has the quoltty of affront g. 
$8 x We.tts. 
To AFFT'SE. v. g. [ ngo, affiifum, Lal. 
To pour one thing upon another. Bol. 
AF FUSION. / {7 , Lt] The act o 
 afufirg. + Grew. 
To ATF T“ v. a. [oFer, Fri] To betroth in 
order to FLariiyts L ateſbeare. 
To AF“ VI. v. u. To put confidence in; 
put truſt in. Not uie.'. Si uei ture. 
AFVELD. ad. [from à and field.] Lot! 
* Gar. 


TLAT. ad. {from a and ſat.] Level will. 


the grund. Bacon. 
AFLC{AT. ad. {from à and. Hoa. Flos ting, 


i Addiſun. 

ATC Or. ad. from a and fort.) 

1. On foot; not en hortcl ack. Sbapeſp. 

2. In action; as, a , i on foot. Sas. 

3. In motion. ; / 
AFC HRE. pr:p. [from a id fore.) 

1. Before; nearcr in place to any t!.ing. 

2. Snoner in time. Shak /ſpeare. 
AFC'RE. ad. 

1. in time foregone or uſt. Shakr/peare. 

2. Firſt in the way. | Shnake/peare. 

2. In front; in the fore- part. Sperler. 


AFC'REGOING. port g. from afore and | AGAUN, ad. ſazen. Saxon.) 


Fein.] Going betore, 


AFC/REHAND ad. tre mare and Land.] 


1. By a previous proviſit n. Gow. of Ton rue. 
2. In a ſtate; provided; prepared; pre- 
viouſly fitted. he con. 
AFC'REMENTIONZEDa.{tromafore aud 
" mentioned.] Mentioned before. | Addi/on. 
AFO'RENA MED aſtrc meferr and named.) 
Named before. 5 Peacham. 


AFCRESAID. a. fre fire and ſais: 


4 Ae * | 


AG A 


ö Said be fore. Baro 
AFC'RETIME, ad. [from afore and time 
In time paſt. Suſanng, 


AFRAVD. particip.a.{from the vir. 
Struck with fear; terrified ; fearty 

| Pjo'ms. Dryden, 

 AFRE'SH. ad. [from a and fre//.] Ane 


3 Matti. 
AFR NT. ad. H on. a and front. In front. 
in direct oppoſition. Shakeſp, 


TER. prep. [ren Sax. J 


1. Following in piace. ' Shakepp, 
2. In purſuit -f. Samuel, 
3. Behind. Newton, 
4. Poſteriour in time. Dryden. 


5. According ta. Bacen. 
6 In imitation of. | 
ATTER, ad. 
1. In ſucceeding time. 
2. Folloyving auother. Shakeſp, 
AFTER ie compou ded with many werd;, 
AFTER AGES. / [trom after ani ages.| 
Succeſive iunes; pottericy. Raleig, 
A! i ERALL. ad. At laſt; in fine; in 
erm iciufion, | Atterhur;. 
MFTERBIRTH. /. {from after and burtt.] 
te ſecundine. W:feman, 
A'FTERCLAP.f. [from after and clep.] 
Une xpected vent happening after au 4. 
fair is ſi ppoſed to be at an end. Spenſer, 
ATIERCOS T. / The expence incurred 
after the original plan is exccuted. Mort, 
A'FLERCROP. / Second hai velt Mort, 
To /\FTEREYE. v. a. To foil: w in view, * 
| S.vuateſp. | 
A'FTERGAME. / Methods takeu afl 
the firſt turn of aſſairs. Motion. 
NF FERMATH. /. after ard math, ſrom 
mow.) Secor.d crop of grais mown in au- 
tumn. 
ANTERNOON./.Tie time from the ma- 
ran to the evening.  Drygdan, 
A!\FTEXAITNS, / Pains after birth. 
AY TERTVASTE. / Taſte remaining upon 
the tengue 2er draught. | 
AFTERTHOUUGRT. /. R. flections after 
the ac cxpetients for med too lac. Hd. 
ANCTERTIMES. / Sueceeding tines. Dry, 


AFTERVARD. ad. In ſucceeding time. 

: | Cs He oker. 
A'FTERWIT.F/. Contrivance of expecienty | 
atter the occaſion of uſing them is paſt, 

| L' £trange. 


1. A ſ:cond tune; once again. Bacon. 
2. O:i the other hand. Bacen. 
3- On another part. Tide 


4. In return. 

5. Back; in reſlitution; he gave it, and 
aſked it again. Salle. 

6. In recomperce; he payeth again. T. 
In order of rank or ſuccufion. Vacon. 
Beſides; in any other time er place; thete 


L 


is not any ſuch ſeminary again. Paco, 
N . ' 9. Twice ; 


1 


an - 


denſer, 


urred 
Zlort, 
Mort, 


View, : 
akeſp. | 


After 
ron. 
rom 
in au» 
E Ma- 


dex. 


AGE 


Fwice as much; marking the ſame quan- 
tyonce repeatet; as much it again. Pope. 
16. Again and again; with trequent re- 


ition. Locke. 
11. In oppoſition ; thou anſwereſt again. 
Romans. 
12. Buck. f Deut. 
AG. ui NS F. prep. Iængeon, Saxon. 
1. In ogncfition 10 any perion; all are 
, aga/# him. | Geneſis. 


2. C:ntrarily to; in oppoſition to; it is 
45d his will. 3 Dryden. 
3. In contradiction to any opiaion; tracts 
again popery. Squift. 
4. With contrary motion or tendency : uled 
of material ation; againſt the Rream. 
| Shateſþ. 
5. Contrary to rule; againſt law. Milieg. 
6. Oppolite to, in place; againſt the river's 
mouth. Dryden. 
5. To the hurt of another; the accident is 
agui i me. | : 
9 tn expcRation of; provide againf? the 
time. Dryden. 
AGE. ad. [a and gape.} Staring with 
eavernel-. SpeHtator. 
A'GARICK. / [agaricum, Latin.] A drug 
of uſe in phviick, and the dying trade. 
It is divided into male and female ; the 
male js uſed only in dying, the female in 
medicine: the male grows on oaks, the 
female on larches. 
ACA/ST, a. [from agaze.} Struck with ter- 
rour; aring wah amazement. Milton. 
A'GATE. /, vate Fr. achates, Lat.) A 
precious noac of the loweſt claſs. I oa. 
A'GATY. a- H m agate.] Partaking ot the 
nature of agate, I aogxword. 
To ACA\LE. v. a. [from a and gaze] To 
ſtrike with amazement. Fairy 2 neen. 
AGE. J ſve, Fr.] 
Any period or time attributed to ſome- 
tniug s the xo, or part, of its dura- 
tion. S. axe}. 
2. A ſueceſſion or generation. vi men. Ro. 
J. Tu- t me 1 which any particular man, 
or race gt nien, lived; as, theageot heroes. 
4. The ſoot ot an hundred vears. 
$. Ve litter part of lite; c age. Prior. 
6. Maturity; ripeneſs, full flrengęth of 
lite. D.y dis. 
7. {in law.] In a man, the age of tourtecn 
years ĩs the age of dife ratio:; and twenty- 
oncyearsis the fullage. Ku omanattwen v= 


one is able 10 alienate her lands. Corvel!, 
A G ED. A. ſtro u age.) i: 
1, Old; firick-n in vears. Prior. 


2. Ol.“; applied to inanimate things. Sill. 
ALT. ad. [from aged.) After the man- 


| 


ing. 
AGGENERATION. 


AG G 


| 2. Buſineſs performed by an 
A'GENT. a. {agens, Lat.] That which a 


ENT. f. | 
1. A ſubſtitute; a deputy ; a factor. Drzd. 
2. That which has the power of operat- 


agent. cui. 


Temple . 
ſfrom ad and ge- 


neratio, Lat.] The flate of growing ta 


another body. 


To hea up. 


*. 


To . GERATE. v. a. [irom aggero, oP 


To AGGLO'MERATE. v. . [agglomers, 


Lat.] Jo gather up in a ball, as thread. 

AGGLUTINANTS. Vm ayglutinate. 
Thoſe medicines which lave the power o 
unm ing parts together. 


To AGGLU/TINATE. v. 1. {from ad and 
gluten, Lat.) To unite one part to another. 


Harvey . 


1 


AGGLUTINA'TION Ma, 


Union ; coheſion. iſe man. 


AGGLUTI NATIVE £firomagghinate.] 


That which has the power of procuring 
agglutination, Wiſeman. 


Toivi3GRANDIZE.wa.ſaggrand!/cr, Fr.] 


To make great; to enlarge; to exalt. /{"atts. 


A'GGRANDIZEMENT. . [aggrandi//c- 


ment, Fr. The ſtate of being aggrandized. 


AMGGRANDIZER. /, firom ag2randeize.] 


Lhe perſon that makes great another. 


To AG GRAV ATE. v. a. [aggravo, Lat. 


1. To make heavy, in a metaphorical ienſe; 


as, to aggrat ate an accuſation. Milton. 
2. To Make any thing worſe, Pacow. 


AGGRAV.vTION, /. [from aggravate.) 


I. The act of aggravating. 
2. The ex:irinfical cir: umſtances, which 
increaſe guilt, or calamity. Hammond. 


A'GCREGATE, a. Caggregatus, Latin. 


Framed by the collection of particula. perts 
into one maſs, Ray. 


A!CGGREGATE. / The reſi''t 5! the con- 


junction of many particulors. Glauviile. 


wer Of an a4 cd perſon, 


AGEN. ad. [1zen, Sax.] Again, in returu; 
| Dryden. 


in eompenee. 


A'GENCY._.trom agent.] 


I. The qu""ity of aQling ; the ſtate of be- To AGGRIEVE, . a. C roa gravis. Lat.] 
8 


Weed yard. 


To AGGREGATE. v. a. f z2rco0. Lat.] 


— 
To collect top her; to Heap 
tieutars into on m I . 


AGOCOREGA!TION. /. {from agg ate.) 


many par- 
Atos. 


1. The act of collecauny navy piriyulics 


ib on- whole. 


Food: J. 


2. The wacle compoſed by the coacerva- 


tion of many porticulears. 
3. State :f be;.: coll- Ted. 


Pre 


To Al GRE? to T's ito [ 7TFreators a-er. 2 


Jem, Lat.] To canpiui 11 


violence. 


Frier. 
; AC CRE/SSICT , (zZ. Lat.] Co:: 


men ement ot a quarrc! uy fone act of 


* 


yu" ;. 


fauit-r or invader ; 
aunt. 
AGGRIUFYANCE. / Injury; wrong. 


OPPLITU TO Lhe a : 


1. To give torrow ; to vex. 


8 - 
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AGO 


4. To hurt in one's right. Granwille. 


To AGGROUP. v. a. [aggropare, Italian.} 
To bring together into one figure. Dryd. 
AGHA'ST. a. [Crom à and zar. a ghoſt.] 
Struck with horror, as at the fight of a 


are. Addiſon. 


f1 
AGILE. a. [agilis, Lat.] Nimble ; ready; 
a 


AGR 


| AGO!ING. ad ſa and going. ] In action. Tar. 
AGONE, ad. [:zan, Saxon. ] Ago; paſt, 


Johnſon. 

A'GONISÞHM. /. [4yuneps, Gr.] — 

tion ſor a prize. Di8, 

AGONTSTES. { {4yovierns, Gr.] A prize. 
* 


fighter; one who contends at a public ſo. 


Rive. Prior. | lemnity for a prize. Milton, 


AGILENES8. / [from agi/e.] Nimbleneſs; 
uickneſs; activity. 
AGPFLITV. / Caxilitas, Lat.] Nimbleneſs ; 
uickneſs; activity. Watts. 
2610. Italian. ] A mercantile tern, uſed 
chiefly in Holland and Venice, for the 
difference between the value of bank 
notes, and the current mon-y. Chambers. 
To AGTST. v. a. \zifte, Fr. a bed.] To 
take in and feed the cattle of ſtrangers 
in the king's foreſt, and to gather the 
money; law term. Blount. 
AGTSTMENT. /. A #:0drs, compoſiti- 
on, or mean rate. 
TABLE. / [agitabilis, Latin. ] That 
which may be put in motion. 
To A'GITATE. v. a. [agito, Latin.) 
1. To put in motion. 
2. To actuate; to move. Blackmore. 
3- To affect with perturbation. 
4. To band todiſcuſs; tocontrovert. Boyle. 
AGITA'TION. / [agitatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of moving any thing. Bacon. 
2. The (tate of being moved. 
3. Diſcuſſion ; controverſial examination. 
L" Eftrange. 
4-Pcrturbation; diſturbance of the thoughts. 
Tatler. 
5. Deliberation ; the ſtate of being con- 
ſulted upon. Swift. 
AGIT TOR. /{.ffrom agitate}. He who 
manages affairs, 
AGLET. /. {aigulette, French.] 
I. A tag of a point carved into ſome re- 
preſentation of an animal. Hay<v. Shakeſ. 
2. The pendants at the ends of the chives 
of flowers. 
A'GMINAL. a. from agnen, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a op. Li. 
A*GNAIL. /. {rom ange, grieved, and 
naxle a nat! Avhitlow. 
AGNMTION. /- rom agaatias, Lat.] De- 
ſeent trom the lame father, in a direct 
male line. 
AGNITION / (rom agniio, Lat.] Ac- 
knowledgrem. 
To AGNFZ E. v. a. {from age. Latin. 
To acknowledge; : own. Srateſhoarc. 
AGNOMINA”TION. {fſagnomima! ic hat.] 
Alluſion of ane word to another. Came. 
AGNUS CASTUS. ſ. Latin] The chaſte 
tree. Dryden. 
AGO ad. ſ2xan, Sax.] Paſt ; as, long ago; 
that is, long time has paſt ſince. Addiſan 
AGO G. as. in a ſlate of de,. South. 


To A/GONIZE. v. u. [agoniſer, Fr.) To 
be in exceſſive pain. P 
A'GONY. / (, Gr. agonie, Fr.] 
x. The pangs of death. Roſcommon. 
2. Any violent pain of body or mind. Milt. 
3. It is particularly uſed in devotion for our 
Redeemer's conflict in the garden. Hook, 
AGO'OD, ad. {a and good.] In earneft. 
Shakeſpeare, 
AGCO'UTY.Ff. An animal of the Antilles, 
of the bigneſs of a rabbit : when chaled, 
he flies td a hollow tree, whence he is ex- 


pelled by ſmoke. Trevcur. 
To AGRANA CE, v. a. {from à and grace. 
To grant favours to. Fairy Queen. 


AGRA RIAN. a. [agrarius, Lat.] Relating 
to fields or grounds. 
To AGRE'ASE. v. 7. [from à and great.] 


To daub ; to greale. Fairy Queen, 
To AGREE. v. u. {agreer, Fr.] 

1. To be in concord. Pope. 

2. To yield to. Burnet. 


3. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation. Mattb. 
4. To ſettle a price between buyer and 


ſeller. | Matthew. 

5. To be of the ſame mind or opinion. 
Clarendon, 
6. To be conſiſtent. Mar K. 
7. To ſuit with. Locke, 

8. To cauſe no diſturbance in the body. 
Arbuthnot. 

To AGREE. v. a. 

1. To put an end to a variance. Spenſer. 
2. Toreconcile. Roſcommon, 


AGRE'EABLE. a. [agreable, Fr.] 

1. Suitable to; couliftent with. 7. emple, 

2. Pleaſing. Addi ſon. 
AGRE'EABLENESS. /. (from agrecable.] 
1. Confittercy with; ſfui:ableneſs to. Locke, 
| 2. The quali of pleaſing, Collier. 
| 2. R-ſemblance; likeneſs. Greaw. 
AGRE'EABLY. ed. {from agreeable.) Con- 

ſilently with; in a manner ſuitable to. 


Swift. 
A GREED. partici. a. Settled by conſcnt. 
Locke: 


AGREEINGNESS. /. [from agree. ] Cone 
| fiftence ; ſuitableneſa. 
AGEE MENT. /, Tagrement, French.] 
1. Concord. Ecclus. 
2. Reſemblance of one thing to another. 


3. Compact; bargain. Arbutk:uot. 
A'GRICUL TURE. / ſagricultura, Latin. 
Tillag=; huſbandry. Pose. 


| A'GRI> 


* „ö 


— — 


Y 


* rde 


. 


46 UED. a. [from ague.] Struck with an 


AIM 
AGRIMONY. / fagrimonia, Lat.] The f 
nt of a plant. Miller. 
AGRO/UND. 4d. {from a and ground.) 
1. Strended; hindered by the ground from 
pailing farther. Raleigh. 
2. Hindered in the progreſs of affairs. 
A'GUE. /. (arg u, Fr.] An intermitting fe- 
ver, with coid firs fu-recfed by hot. Den. 


ayue; ſhivering. Soakeſpeare. 
NA'GUE-FIT. / {from ague and ft.) The 
aroxyſm of the ague. Shakeſpeare. 
A'GUE-TREE. / (from ague and tree? 
Saſſafras. Dif. 
A'GUISiI. a. (from age] Having the qua- 
lu ies of an gu-. Glanwille. 
A'GUISH NESS. /. {from ag.] The qua- 
lity of ref: mbling an ague. 
AH. witerjeiiion. ? FI 
1. A word noting ſometimes diflike and 
ee niure, Laiab. 
2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. E/. 
3. Moti frequently compaſſion and com- 
aint. | Prior. 
AHA! ATA! interjef?. A word intimating 
triumph and conterupt, Pjalms. 
ATIE/AD. ad. {from a and head] 
1. Further onward than another. Dryden. 
2. Hezdlongy precipitant. 
AllEICH H. ad. {from @ and height] A- 
loft; on high. Shake/rare. 
AHOU #1. . The name of a plant. Afi/ler. 
To AID. v. a. [aider, Fr.] To help; to 


ſupport ; to ſuccour. aller. 
AID. /. [t:om the verb.] 

1. IIelp; ſupport. : Pope. 
2. The perſun who gives help; * 
obit. 
3. In law. A ſubfidy; money gy one 
oquvell, 
ADANCE. / {from a:id.] Help; Fo ove 
hakeſprare. 
8 [aidant, Fr.] 1 help- 
ul. xcſpeare. 
DER. / (from aid.] A helper; an ally. 
acen. 
phones a. {from a:4.] Helpleſs; un ſup- 
ported. Milton. 
A1 GULET. / [aigulet, Fr.] A point with 
t Fairy Buecen. 


To AIL. 2. a. elan, Saxon.] 
1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 
Geneſis. 
2. To affect in any manner. Dryden. 
AIL. / (from the verb. ] A dileaſe, Pope. 
ATLMENT. / [from ai/.} Pain; diſeaſe. 
; Granwill:. 
ANG. particib. a. Sickly. 
To AIM. wv. a. [eſmer, Fr. 
I. To direct a miſũve weapon, as to a 
mark, De. 
2. To point the view, or direct the Ac ps, | 


AIR 


or obtain. 
To AIM. v. n. To gueſs. 
AIM. J. Atom the verb.] | 
1. Ihe direction of a miſſive weapon. Dryd. 
2. The point to which the tuing thrown is 


Tillet/on. 


directed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. An mientior; a deſign. Pope. 
4. The object of a deſign. Locke. 


5. Conjecture; gueſs. 
AIR. / [air, Fr. aer, Lat.] 
1. Tue element encompaſſing the terra- 
queous globe. Watts. 
2. The ſtate ot the air with regard to health. 
Bacon. 
3- A ſmall gentle wind. Milton. 
4. Any thing light or uncertain. Shak: 
5+ Tae open weather. — 4 
6. Vent; emiſfion into the air. Dryrten. 
7. Publication; expoſure to the publick. 
Pope: 
8. Poetry; a ſong. Milton. 
9. Muſics, whether light or ſerious. Pope. 
10. The mien, or manner of the on. 
ddifon. 
tr. An 2F:A-1 or laboured manner or 
yo aſſt Et ition. Sw:/t. 
12. ar ance. P 
To A. v. a. Cem the noun. ] we 
1. To expote or open to the air. Dryden. 
2. To give enjoyment of the air. Addi/on. 
AIRBLADDER. 1 (from air and bladder.) 
I. Any cut icle filled with air. Arbutbnot. 
2. The bladder in ſiſhes, by the contraction 
and dilatation of which they riſe or fall. 
Cudworth. 
A/IRBUILT. a. [frora air and built. Built 
n the air. Pope. 
AIR-DRAVN. a. Painted in air. Shakeſp. 
A'IRER. / [from To air.] He that expe 
to the air. 
A/FREHOLE. / from air and Bolr.] A hole 
to admit air. 
A;PNESS. / Tirom airx.] 
I. Expoſure to the air. 
2. Lightneſs; gaiety ; levity. Felten. 
AIRING. / {from air.] A mort journey. 
tu take the air. AAlAiſan. 
A;RLESS. a. Crom air} Without commu- 
nication witn the free air. Shakeſpeare. 
AIRLING. / (from air.] A yaurg gay 
perſon. Ben 
AiRPUMP. / from air and pump.) A 
machine by means of which the air is ex- 
hauſted out of proper veſſels. Chambers. 


AIRSHAFT. [from air and ant.] A 
paſſage for the air into mines. Ray. 
A'IRY. 4. from cir; acres, Lat.] 
1. Compoſed of air. Bacon. 
2. Relating to ar. Boy!e. 
3. High in air. A !diſon. 


4. Licht as air; unſubſtant7al. Shateſþ. 
5. Vithontrealit1 ; vain; tritlirg. Temple 


towarcs any thing; to endcavour to reach | 


6. Eiuttering; loole; gu of levity. Dr: d 
7. Gaps 


ALC ALE 


7. Gay; ſprightly; full of mirth; lively; ALCANNA. /. An Egyptian plant uf-4 
1 : light of heart. Tavl;r.| in dying. 1 
| AISI. F. / The va in a church. Addiſon.  ALCHY/ MICAL. a. Crom aichymy.] Nec 
5 ATT. , A ſmall if} in a river. | lating to alchymy. "Gan, 
[| To AKE. v. n. [from 2; Gr.] To feel a AL CHWMI CALL T. ad. from alchymical.) * 
1 laſting pain. Locke. In the manner of/an al nemilt. Carden A 
| AKIN. {from a and 4:1.) A'LCHYMIST. / Crom alchym;.) | Ow - | 
ot I. Related to; allied to by blood. Sidney. who puriucs or projeſl-s the ſeience of a 
1 2. Allied to by nature. L'Erange.] a'chemsy. Grew 
bl A'LABASTER. { [4aa6z;7%%,)] A kind of | A LCHYMY. /. of al. Arab. and Ni, 
| | ſoft mari)l-, a ier to cut, and Icts Curable, | 1. The more ſu li. ne chy niitry, which _ 
| than the other kinds; the white is mo! | poſes the tra: ſmutation of met 118, ew 
If common. $hakyſbeare.| 2. A kind of mixed metal uted tort : 
1 nn a Maleof alibattce al. e *:4, 
i ALA CK! interject. Alas! an expreſſion of | /LCOHOL./ A high rect c dedfilem | 
li 8 ſorrow. : Shak-ſpeares | mated fprit of uin. En, 
N ALA/TRADAY! interjee?. A word noting } ALCO'*GLIZ \'TION./T"romal-oboiize) * ; 
if ſorrow and melancholy. ] Tea ttt lconolizingorce tifving *. mY 
| ho eee > rm 5 without | To /LCORHOLELE. w. a. Crom dl 3 A 
. eJeciionN, 20V. of the Tongue. To reQtity ſpirits till t ra ; 
þ ſi way ir [alncritos, Lat.] Cherrful- 8 e Pena 1 _ 
5 neſs; ſprightline's; gaicty. Dryden. A!LCORAN. / fal and 42ran, Arab.] The 
"ny 1 [2 la mode, Fr.] Accord- —_ of the Mahometan pre: = rhe | 42 
"ſn nion. credenda. | Nam 30% 
| * _— 15 "wy a for at, and land.] A!LCOVE. / [ Icon, Spar. N 14 
. and; landed. Dryden. par of a chamber, par 8 
„ „ pari 0: achamber, tiparate t by an eHrad «4 
5 1 [from the French, a / arme, N 18 placed a h. d of — He A 
| . ; a AL .J. Fainns, at.] A tree having } a 
| | I. A cry by which men are ſummoned tc leaves retewwbling the of vhs 2 ; A 
„ their arms. Pobe.] Tus wood will endure long under rowd, | | 
ii | 2. Notice of any danger approaching; or in water. rs E 1 da 
5 ſudden terrour. LUEKLVYVEST. a. Moſt beloved. 
1 3. Any tumult or diſturbance. Pope. | n | A 
1 . * v. a. 3 A LDE 2 rom ald, old. and mas] | 
"wk 1. cal: to arn.s. ien. The fame as icnator ; 
| lf 2. 13 with the apprehenſion of | gitrate, e 2 | ry 
uo | anv anger. Tic toll. LDE MANLY. ad. : arm 4. 
4 AZ R . F p Dryden. Like 8 alderman. E Sevi ' 
4 LL. / [from alarm and Zell.) | LDERN. a. Nc N 
i N Li a.{ſirom alder.] Made o _ A 
in an enemy. Dr; aun. ALF. / f*ale Saxon. mY 
ih ALAﬀRMING. farticip. a. [from alarm. It. A Vounr made by mfuſing malt in hot 5 
„ Terrifying ; awakening; turprifing. water, ani then fermentins the liquor 
„ | ALA/RMPUST. / (from o/arm ind poſe} | ks Shak: hows * 
0 | 2m — a} 2ointed to cach body of mew 2. Ame: ry meeting uſed in cou try 2Crs, | 
5 ALA RUM. /. See ALAN. Priar NMLED¹ñURRT. , [from al- * TP Z 
© | To ALA/RUM. v. g. Ser \ ARM. Shakeſo c il ih 10. 
1 e a ef . hevera:ze made by boil ns ale w 8 
ALAS! 1 2. ) z ale with ſpice 
j1 S! interjc.”. ¶ lat, French. ] an- lugar, and ſops of breatl. | 
i. A word cxpreiling lamentz ion. Pope. \'LEBREVUER, . (from g and brewer, 
| 2. A word of pity. Shake fear. N 3 * N 
. A pr) Leu s n that Mofeſſes (o hre ale. Mo. timer. 
5 LATE. ad. Uma and /at..] Lately. A'LECONNER. / firom ae and con} An 
[| ALB. /; [2lown, Lat.] A ſurplice. off--+r in the city of Lndon, wi.oie hu 
| . ALBERT T. ad. though; not withftanding. nets is to inſpect the meatures of public 1 
| | | AL 3 South. houſes, 4 : 7 
. 8 3 3 a. [aliuge, Lat.] Re-|] A\LT.COST. / The name of an herb. D.. 1 l 
| ern ling an a hugo. ALEGAR. J. (tc ied aloe. Wl - 
ALBUSO. , (Lat) A diſeaſe in the ce, | four. — heed 
Dy WIC: te CO 31”A contra f0ga whitenetle, | \LEHOOT, /. (from a * 
A'T.CAHEST. 7. An univer tal Ciſſolvent. 1 n 0 
ALC ID. / LEH O USE. , from ule 72 Th, . 
7. The government of a calle. Dryden.“ wingehoufe, * 11 
2. In Spain, the judge of a city. Du Cange. 8 , lim * 


* 


2 


—— : as o 
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AL G 
and Keeper. IIe that keeps ale publickly 
l. : 
{EKNIGHT. Yk om aleand knight.) A 


mpanion; atippicr. Obſolete, Can. 
NICK. / . el uſed in diſtilling, 
conſiſting of a veſlel placed over a fire, 
in which is contained the ſubſtance to be 
difliiled, aul a concave cloſely fiited on, 
into which the fumes ariſe by the heat; 
this cover has a beak or ſpout, into which 
the vapours riſe, and by which they paſs 
into a ſerpentine pipe, Which is kept cool 
by making many convoirri ns in a tub ol 
water; bere the vapcurs a'e condenſei, 
and what entered the pipe iu fumzs, comes 
out in drops. Boyle. 
ALE'NGTH, ad. From a ſor at, and enge. 
At #u'l length. | 
ALERT. a. | erte, Fr.] 
1. Watchtul ; Yigilart. 
2. briſk ; pert; petu ant. Addiſon. 
ALERTNESS. /. from gert.] The quali- 
ty of being alert; pertnels. Adudiſun. 
A'LEWASHED. a. {from ale and waſh.) 
S naked in ale. Shakeſpeare. 


 A\'LEWIFE, / ffrom ale and auie.] A wu- 


man that keeps an alchouſe. Swift. 
A'LEXANDERS./.{ Y , Lat.] The 
name of a plant. Miller. 


ALEXANDER FOOT. / The name of 


an herb. 

ALEXA”'NDRINE. /. A kind of verſe bor- 
rowed from the French, firſt uſed in a 
poem called A/exander. This veric con- 


filts of tvelve [fyilable>. . Pepe. 

ALEXIPHA”"RMICK. a. [rom S and 

O&u4exo;] That which drives a way poi- 

. ſar, antidatal. Brocun. 

* ALEXITE'R!CAL, or ALEXITE'RiCKk. 
a. That which drives away ÞP ſon. 

A LSATES. ad. [ail and gate.] On any 

terms, Obtolere. Fairfax. 


 4LSEBRA'ICAL. 
' £LGEBRAICK. 


$ ALGFDITY. / Chilneſs; cold. 


ALGEBRA. V An Arabick word.] A pe- 
cular kind of arithmetic, whicn takes 
tue quaniity lought, whether it be a num- 
her or a 1, a> if it were granted, and 
by Ricans 4 04e OF Mure Quantities given, 
proceeds by contequence, till the quantity 
at frit oniy ſuppoſed to be known, or at 
leaſt ſome power thereof, is tound to be 
£44 to lone quantity or quantities 
which are known, aad coal:qucntly i- 
elf is known. 

a. Relating to alge- 

81 bra. 

4LGEBRAIST. / [rom algebra. ] A per- 
a that undertiauds or practiſes the 
ſcience ol aigebra. Graunt. 

A'LGID. 4. Cid, Lat.] Coid; chill. 


mink cane - Die. 

431 FIC. as | from al gar, Lat. That 
uch pio ſuces colt. 

2 II. 


+ PIER 4s 


ALI 
| A'LGOR. / [Lat.] Extreme cold ; chil- 
nels. Dick. 
A'"LGORISM. : . Arabic words, uſed 
A'LGORIT:UM.S to imply the ſciene- 
of numbers. Did. 
ILIAS. ad. A Latin word, fienityiag 
otherwiſe: as, Mallet, alia, Malloch ; 
that is, 6therwti/e Malioch. | 
A'LIBLE. a. [ 14bi/zs, Latin. ] Nutritive ; - 
nouriſhing, : Did. 
ALIEN. / Calienus, Latin. ] 
1. Forcigu, or not of tie lame family or 
land. Dryden. 
2. Eſtranged from ; not allied to. Rogers. 
A'LIEN. /. Calienus, poor 
1. E {orcigucr; not a denifon ; a ſtranger, 
Davies. Aadiſcns. 
2. Un law.] One born in a ſicange coun- 
try, und never franchiſed. Co-vell. 
To ALIEN. v. &. [aliener Fr. alice, Lat.) 
I. Jo make any thing the property of 
an ther, e. 
2. To eſtrange; to turn away the mind or 
aff-ction. Clar-ndon. 
A!/L!ENABLE. a. {from To alienate.] That 
of which the property may be transfer- 
red. Dennis. 
To A“LILNAT Z. v. a. [aliener, Fr. aticitvg 
Latin.] 
1. To transfer the property of any thing 
to another. con. 
2. To witudraw the heart or affections. 
Ti. og. 


A'LIENATT. as [ zl ienatus, Lat.] N In- 
drawn from ; ftranver to. S. 


ALIENA”TION. / lienatio, Lat. 
1. The act cf transferring property. Atterꝭ. 


2. The ftatc of being alicuated. 
3. Change of afieftion. Bacon. 
4. Ditorder of the foculties. Ho wer. 


To ALVTGHT. v. a. { ilhcan, Saxon.] 
1. To come down. Dryden. 
2. Vo fall down. Dryden. 

ALVKE. J. (from à an! A) With re- 

feralzlance ; in the fame manner. Pope. 

A LIMIENT. /.( tdomoninum, Lat.] Naur'ſu- 

ment; nu;runent :; food. Arduthr.ot. 
ALIMENTAL. a. [from a/:ment.} That 
Which has the quality of aümcut; that 
which nouriſhes. Brown. 
ALIME %TARINESS,{[fromalimentary.; 
The qunoliy of being aumentary. Lid. 
ALIME'NTARY. &. [from @iiment.] 
1. That which belongs toaliment. Arbut/ . 
2. That which has the power of nouriſb.- 


ing. Arbut hot. 
ALIMENTA'TION. /, {from aliment.] 


"The quality ot nouriching. Bacon. 
ALIMdO'NIOUS. a. (Crom u.] That 
which nouriſhcs. ven. 


A'LIMONY. / [limonia. Lat.] Legal 
| * ot the huſband's eſtate, x hich, 
: 


Did. | 


* the kkeutunces ot ths eceleGaltical court, 
js 


. ——ʃ 
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ALL 


is allowed to the wife, upon the account | 


or ſeparatun. Hudibras. 
A'LIQUANT.a {(aliquantus, Lat.] Parts ot 
a number, which, however repeated, will 
never make up the number exactly; as, 
3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 9, 
four times 3 making 12. | 


A'LIQUOT. a. Caliguct, Latin.} Aliquot 


ALL 


wour.] That which eats up every thing? 
Pal 


ALLFOURS. / {from a and four.] by 
low game at cards, played by two. 

ALL-HAIL. / ffrom a., aid hai!, for 
health.] All health. Walk, 

ALL-HALLOVWN./ffrom all and Lalloæu. ] 
The time about All- aints day. Sbalieſt. 


parts of any number or quantity, ſuch as ALL-HALLOW TIDE. / [ce ALEUAL. 


will exactly meaſure it without any re- 
mainder; as, 3 48 an aliguat part of 12. 
A'LISH. a. (fron: ale.) Reſembling ale. 


Mortimer. 
ALIVE. a. [rom à and live.] 
1. In the ſia c ef life ; not dead. Dryden. 
2. Unextinguiſhed; undeſtroyed; active. 
Hob r. 
3. Cheerſul ; ſpriehtly. Clagg//a. 
4. It is uſed to add an emphaſis ; as, the 
beſt man alite. Clari udon. 
A LKAIIES T. / An untverſal diſſolvent; 
a liquor. 

LE'SCENT. a. {from alkali.] That 
whici: has a tenden'y io the properties of 
an alkali. Arbuthrot. 

A'LKALIT. / {The word ahali comes from 
an herb, called by the Egyptians 4a: ; 
by us glafcuort.] Any ſubflance, which, 
when mingled wit acid, produces fer- 
mentation. 

ALKALINE. a. (from allali.) That which 
has the qualities of alkali. Arbuthnet. 

To ALKA'LIZATE. ⁊. g. [rom ali. 
To make alkaline. 

ALKA'/LIZATE. a. [from alkali.) That 
which has the qualities of alkali. Næauten. 

ALKALIZA”TION./. from alkali.) The 
act of alkaliza: ing. 

A'LKANET. / [anchuſa, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. Miller. 

ALKEKENCT. . A medicmal fruit or 
berry, produced by a plant of the ſame 


denomination; popularly alſo called auin- | 


ter cherry. | Chempers.' 
ALKE'RMES. /. A confection, whereot 
the kermes berrics are the bali: Chamb. 
ALL. a. [XI, Saxon.] | 
1. The whole number; every one. T/let. 
2. The whole quantity; every part. Locke. 


x. The whole. 


: . Prior. 
2. Every thing. Syvakeſpeare. 
I. Quite ; completely. Locke 
2. Altogether ; wholly. Dryden. 


All is much uſed in compoſition. 
ALL-BEARING. a. rom ail and bear. 
Omniparous. Pope. 
ALL-CHECERING. g. from a and cheer.] 
That which gives gaicty to all. Shakfp. 
ALL-CONQUERING. a. That which 
ſubdues everv thin Milton. 


ALL-DEVOURING, a. [from ai! end de- 


LOWN ] The term near Ail-ſaints, or the 
firſt of November. i Bacon. 

ALL-HEAL. / bana, Lat ] A ſpecics of 
Iron-Wort. 

ALL-JUDGING. «. (trom all and judge. 
That which has the fovercign right ot 
1 Rove, 

ALL-KNOWING.4.ſfrom a! and know. | 
Cmnilctent ; all wiſe. Arterbur-. 

ALL-SEE'ING. . (from all and fe 
That Þ-holds every tuing. Dryden. 

ALL-SOULS DAY. , The day on which 
ſupp'cations are made for all fou's by the 
church cf R-me ; the ſecond of Novem- 
ber. Sha reſi are, 

ALL-SUFFICTENT. a. from al! and /if- 

| ficient.} Sufficient to every thing. Hooker, 


ö Norris. 
ALL-MISE. a. {from all and a.] Pol. 
feſt of infinite witdom. Prior. 


ALL ANTCQIS. /. The tunic p'aced be. 
tween tne amnion and chorion. Ding). 
To ALLA'Y. v. 3. tom alloyer, Fr.) ; 
1. To mix one mctal with another, to 
male it fitter for coinage. In this ſcuſogd 
moſt authors write alloy. See ALLoy. * 
2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to 


3. To quiet; to pacify; to repreſs. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
ALLA'Y. /. Jaller, Fr.] 

1. The metal of a baſer kind mixed ia 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear leſs. Hud:5re:. 

2. Any thing which, being added, 2bates | 


which it is ming!ed. Nræutor. 
ALLA'YER. /. [from al/ay.] The perion 
or thing which has the power or quality 
of allayin es. Hire. 
ALLA'YMENT. /, {from allay.} That 
which has the power of allaving. Shak. 
ALLEGA'”TION. / {from allege.] 
1. Affirmation; 1 
2. The thing alledged or affirmed. Shak. 
3. An excuſe ; a ple: Popes 
To ALLE'GE. v. a. (Co, Latin. 
1. To affirm ; to declare; to maintain. 
2. To plead as an excuſe, or argument. 
Locle. 
ALLE'CEABLE. a. {from all. ge.] That 


which may he alletzed. Bret. 


— 


ALLE'GEMENT. /. [from allege.} Tie 


| au. e with allegation. 


ALLE“ 


abate its qualities. Saul. 


the predominant qualities of that with * 


ALL 


GER. / (from allege.) Hz me - 
28. e. 
MEECIANCE. .. [allegeance, Fr.] The 
bjects to the goverument. 
n l Clarendon. 
ALLE/GIANT. a. {from allege.} Loyal; 
conformable to the duty of all-grance. 
1 
ALLEGO/RICEK. a. from allegory.) Not 
real; not literal. Milton. 
ALTLEGORICAL. a. [from allecory.) In 
the ſorm of an allegory; not ſitera . Popy. 
ALLEGO'RICALLY, ad. | fron. allegory.) 
After an alegorital mat ner. Pope. 
Ty ALLEGOKTZE. Vs Ns ſtrom allegory. 
To turn into allegory; to form an alie- 
gorv. Lock. . 
ALLEGORY,. / CA . A figrrative 
diſcourſe, in which mer bing anber is 
intende\\, than is con:aincd in the wort's 
literally tak n. Ren Fobhmſon. 
ALLPGRO. / A word denat ing in muſe. ka 
ſprightly motion. It or ina n. aus g, 
as in A. l on. 
Ai. ELV. / A word of ſpiritual ex- 
uitation; Pra God. Gov. of Tongit. 
To ALLEVIATE. s. a. [alle vo, Lat.] To 
make light; to cale; to loften. Bentley. 
ALLEVIA'TION. /: { trom all-wiate.) 
t. T.e act of mak. ag light. Sout/. 
2. That by which any pain is caied, or 


al- 


fault extenuat<d. Locke. 
A'LLEY. / Cue, Fr. 
1. A a alk in a gar en. Dryden. 


2. A paſſage in towus narrower than a 
fre-t., Shai pedro. 
ALLVANCE. . Coilianc-, Fre] 
t. Tre fate ot connexion with another 
by confederacy; à league. 
2. Rel u ion by marriage. Dryden. 
3. R:latiouby any form of kindred. Shak. 
4. The perſonsallet to cach other. Adds/. 
7. 2 of quali. ies; natural ten- 
dency to conjunction cr co-operation. 
ALL7CiENCY. /. allicio, Lat.] The 
power of attr adding. Glanville, 
To ALLIGAI E. v. a. {altigo, Lat.] To 
tie one thing to ang ther. 
ALLIGC TI ON. / [from alligate.] 
I. The act of tying together. 
2. The erithmetical rule that teaches to 
adjuſt the price of compounds, formed of 
ſever in g eilients of different value. | 
ALLIGA/TOR. / The crocodile. This 
name is chisfly uſed for ihe crocodile of 
America. Garth. 
ALLVSION. / Callida, alliſum, Lat.] The 
act of ſtriking one thing againſt another. 
Woodward. 
ALLOCATION. / [allcco, Lat.] 
1. The act of putiing one thing to another. 
2. The — of an article in rec kon- 
ing, and addition of it to the account. 


| 


»„—— 


ALL 

ALLOCU'TION. / |al/ocutio, Lat.] The 
ct of ſp 2king to another 

ALLO'DIAL. a. ſtrom alledium.] Not 
feudal; independent. 

ALI.O' DIUM. , A poſcſũon held in abſo 
jute independence, without any acknow- 
lcugment of a lord pa:anount. There are 
no aliod'a! dauds in England. 

ALLONGE. , ſallonge, Fr.] 

I. A pals or tirvit with a rapier. 
2. A long reiu in which a horie is exer- 
cited, ' 

To ALLO'Q. v. a. To ſet on; to incite. 

Pune. 

A“ I OQUY. / [al/:9:imm, Lat. The act 
of iperking to anot ſicr. Didi. 

To ALLC'T. .. a. d ow lots} 

t. To diſt ihute by lot. 


5 — Dryden. 
3. Todiitribute; to give each hi- lere. 


a as kr. 
ALLOTMENT. / from allot.) The part; 
the Hare. Rovers. 
\LLO'TTERY./. from alle+ ] That which 
is granted tony ina dilribut'in. SH. 
To AI. LO A. z. u. [allouer, Fr.] 


i. To admit; rot to contradict. Locke, 
2. To grant; to yield. | Locke. 
3. To permit. Shakeſp-arc. 
3. To authorize. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To give to; to pay to. Luller. 


6. To make abatement, or proviſion. 


Addiſen. 
7. To praiſe; to commend. Obtvlete. 


ALLO'WABLE. a. [From &@/oy ] 
1. That which may be admitted witheut 
contra-!icion. Brown. 
2. Lawful; not forbidden. Atterbury. 
ALLO/'WABLENESS. /. from all; vie. 
Lawfulnets; exemption trom probibition. 


South. 
ALLO'WANCE / {from ald. 
1. Admiſſion without contradiction. Locke 


2. Sanction; licence. Hooker. 
3. Permiſſion. Locke. 
4. An appointment for any uſes, Bacon. 


5. Abatement fromthe ſlrict rĩigour. Swift, 
6. Eſt:-bliſhe4 character. Spukeſpeares 
ALLOY. / [See ALLar.)} 
1. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. Locke. 
2. Abatemevrt; diminution. Atterbury. 
To ALLU'DE. 2. 7. {alludo, Lat.] To 
have {ome reference to a thing, without 
the direct mention. Burnet. 
ALLU/MINOR. / 7a//umer, Fr.] to light.] 
One who colours or paints upon paper or 
parchment. oxvel. 
To ALLU'RE. v. a. [eurer, Fr.] To en- 
tice to any thing. | Milton. 
ALLURE. / firom the verb.] Somethin 
ſet up to entice birds. —. 
ALLUREMENT. / [from allure.) Entice- 


H 2 


| ment; temptation. 


Dryden. 
ALLURER. 


- ALM 


ALLURER. /. [from allure] Enticer ; en- 


ve iet. 

AL! .URINGLY. ad. {from ailure.] In an 
alluring manner; enticingly. 

ALUU RINGNESS. / [from alluring.) En- 
ficement ; temptation by propoſing plea- 
ſure. 

ALLU'SION. /. C, Lat.) A hint; an 
impl.cat:on. Burnet. 

ALLUSIVE. . [aVud», a. lum, Latin. 
Hinting at ſomething. Rovers. 

ALLU'SIVELY. ad. [from a//:fwe.] In an 
alluſive manrer. Hammond. 

ALLU'SIVENESS. / [from al/u/ive.] The 
quality of being alluſive. 

ALLU'/VION. /. alluwio, La! 

r. The carriage of any thirg to ſomething 
elſe by water. 
2. The thing corried by water. 

To ALLY”. v. a. aller, Fr.) 

1. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or 
confederacyv. Pede. 
2. To make a relation between two thinzs+. 
Drvd-:. 

ALLEY": / Cal. ie, Fr. One united by ſme 
means of connexion, T-myole. 

ALMACA'NTER. /. A circle drawn pa- 
rallel ro the horizon. | 

ALMACANTER's STAFF. / An inPru- 
ment uſed to take obſervati--rs of the ſun, 
about the time of its riſing and 


ALMANAC. I [from al, Aratick, and 
u, a month] A calendar. Dryden. 
ZLMAXDINE. /. Fr. almandina,, Ital.] 


A ruby coarſer and lighter than the ori- 
ental. 


ALMTCHTINESS./ From ani 1. Om- 
nipotence ; one ot tue attributes of God. 


ſett in 2. 


Taylor. 


ALMIGHTY a. from a and mights.] 
Being of unlimited power ; .omnipotent. 
Genel s, Shove; peare. 


A'TMOND. , famaend, Fr.] The mi of 
Locke. 


the almond- tte. 
XLMONDS -f the t. roat, or Toxs ius, 
called im properly Almonds of theeors { are 
two round glands placed on the ſides of rhe 
baſis of tne tongue, under the common 
membrane of the fauces. IW:/-man. 


A'LMOND-FURNACE./” Apecr lar Kind 
Chambers. 


of furnace-uted in re ſining. 


XLMONER. / eleemoſynarins, Lat.] The 


officer employed in the diſtr:dution of 


charitv. 
A'LMONRY./. [from aleaner.] 

where aims are diftributed. > 
ALMOYST. ad. [from all and mg.] Nearly; 
well nigd. Bentley. 
Al MS., [-/2emo/jne, Lat.] What is given 

in r-'»f of the poor. uit. 
A'T! SNASKET. 


Dryden. 
The place 


Chambers. 


N. 


ALF 


The baſket in which proviſions are punti 
be given away. L' Eftrange, 
A'LMSDEED. / {from alms and deed.] & * 
charitable gitt. Shakeſpeare, - 
A*LMSGIVER. / {from a/ms and giver] 
He that ſupports others by his charity, 


A'LMSHOUSE. / [from alms and houſe, - 
An hoſyiral tor the poor. —_— . 

A*LMSMAN. /. f om alms and men.] A 
man who !ives upon alms. Sekeſp, | 

A'LMUG-TREE. , A tree mentioned in 
ſcrip ure. 

A'LNAGAR. /. A meaſurer hv the c: 1 
ſworn officer, hoſe buſineſs termerly wes 
to inſpe q the ſize of woot: clotn. Dh, > 

A'TTNAGE. /. [rem au/rag?, Fr.] El. 

meaſure. Dic. 

ALNIGIIT. /. Alright is a grest coke of | 

wax, with the wick inthe wudit. Bacon. 

ALOES. 7. [o DN | 

1. A precious wood uſed 'n the Eaſt for 
perfumes, of u hic!. ihe belt fort is of 
1 price than gold. Sawary, * 
2. A tree which grows in hot countries, 
Miller, 4 
3. Amedicina! juiceextra@ednot fremqhe 
odorifernus, but the common @/925-7ree, 
by cutting the I-aves, and expoſing the. 
juice that drops from tem ty the fur, 
| ALOE'TICAL. a. from dies.) Corfinng 
chiefly of aloes, Vernier. 

ALO'FT. ad. {h:fter, to ifi up, Dat.} Oh + 
high, in the air. Suckling, * 

ALOTT. prep. Above. Milton. 

A LOG Y. / es.] Unreaſonable- e; 


Abſurq ty. 1 
ALONE. . ale, Dutch | | 
1. Without another; fin: 12. Pury. 
2. Without company; fr litarv. Sign, 
ALONG. ad. (au long, Fr. 
"Lt length. Bred, ' 


2. Through any ſpace nicaſured Iuxtt- 
. wiſe, Bacur. 
2. Forward; erwaer !. 


ALO'NGST. ad. Threugh the length. 


ALO OF. ad. Call 9, that is, g::ite af. At 
a dliſtance; remotelv. ſir dun. 
AI. OUD. ad. Tirom @ ani rd | Lewty; - 
with a great noiſe, I aller. 
ALO'W. ad. from a and hg. In a iow 
place; not aloft. Droden, 
4 LHA. /. The fot letter in the Greck 
alphabet anſwering to our A; th clore 
nied to ſignify the ſirſt. Rewelat. 
A'L?HABET. / ſom d, apr, an 
nh, beta, the two firſt letters of tle 
Grecks.] The letters or elements of 
ſpeech. reden. 
ALPHABZ TICAL. a. from alphabet.) Ac- 


./. {irom aims and Het. | 


cording to the ſerits ot letters. Swift. 


ALPHA- 


/ 
1 


1 


* Tr / . 7. 


tung 
PIP, 


(h + 
Kline. 8 


iltor, 
ee; 


Dit . 


” Moy, 1 


Wh n * 


v. ' 


120» 
acun. 


. 
„ At 

ain. I 
v3 1 


aller, 
LOW 
vile x. 
Teck 
* ore 
wat. 
and 


the i 
s of 


A 
waiſt. 
HA- 


ALT 


\BETICALLY. 2d. [frem a/pha- 
7 — J.] According to the order of the 


letters. Holder. 
EAD TV. ad. (from all and ready. ] At 
this preſent time. Pope. 


ad. [als, Dutch.] Alſo. Spenfer. 
4180 15 ſtrom all and /o.] In the ſame 
manner; likewiſe. Burnet. 
ALTAR. / [altare, Lat.] 
1. The place where ofterings to heaven 
are laid. Dryden. 
3. The table in Chriſtian churches where 
the communion is adminiftered, Sp. 
A'LTARAGE. / Taltaragium,, Latin.] An 
emolument from ob' tions. Avliſt. 
ALTAR-CLOTH. / (from altar and cloth.) 
; Thecloth thrown over the altar in churches. 
| - P:achacn. 
ALTER. . n. [alterer, French.” 
1. To change; to make otherwiſe than 
it ie. g Stillin ef- . 
2. To take oſſ from a perſuaſion or ſect. 
Dryden. 
T ALTER. . a. To hecome otherwiſe than 
it wis; to he changed; to ſuffer chang-. 
A'LTERABLE. a. from alter; alterable, 
French.] That wuich may be altered or 
change. LID Sb. 
ATTERABLENESS. /. [rem alterable. 
Ine quality of being altecable. 
A'UTERABLY. ad. {trom alterable} In 
ſuch a manner as may be alter- d. 
A'LTFÞ ANT. . {alterant; Fr.] That 
which has the power of producing 
chung «. | : Bacon. 
A'LTERATION. / {from alter; altera- 
tion, Fr] 
1. The act of altering or changing. Hoo{er. 
2. The chanve made. Hooker. 
A'LTERATIVE.a.{from nter. ] Medicines 
calle!) a/terative, are ſuch as nave no im- 
medi ſenſible opera. ion, hut gradually 
can upon theconſtitution. Gowenf Tongre. 
ALTVRCA TION. {fultercation. French.) 
N-bae ; CONtrover iy. Hakewell. 
ALTER/N, a. falternus, Lat.] Acting by 
turns, Milton. 
AULTERYNACY. { rom alteragte.} Ac- 
von pertarmed by turns. 
ALTERNATE. a. {alternus, Lat.] Being 
hy turns; recipro. al. Soutv. 
ALTFRNATE. { from alernatc, a. 
Vientfrude, Not generally uſed. Prior. 
To ALTERNATE. v. 4. {altern2, Lat.] 
r. Io periorm by turns, Milton. 
2. To change one thing fer another reci- 
-ocally, Greav. 
ALTE RNATELV. ad. Crom alternate. 
In ret ĩdroc al ſueceſſion : by turns. Nexvton. 
ALTERNATENESS. / (from alternate. 
The quality of being alternate. Diet. 
A. TEEN A/TION. 5 from alternate. 
The reciprocal ſueceſſion of things Brown. 


AMA 
ALTERNATIVE. / alternatif, Fr.] The 


choice given of two thin»s; fo that if 
one be rejected, the other muſt he taken. 
| ' Young 
ALTERNATIVELY. ad. [from alterna- 


A riffe. 


tive.] By turns; reciprocally, 


| ALTERNATIVENES». {| from aiterna- 


tiv.] The quality or mate of being al- 
ternative. ict. 
AL TERNITY. / from altern.] Recipro- 
cal lucceſſion; viciſſitude. Broaun. 
Al TiO OGH con. {from c and :H⁰Eay.] 
Notwithſtanding; however. Sæbift. 
AL. T' OOUEN CE. /. Caltus anil loquon, 
Lat.] Pompaus anguage. Dis. 
ALTFMETRY,. /: altimetria, Lat.] The 
art of taking cr incaſuring aititudes or 
heights, . 
ALTVSONANT. g. "aiti/9ruc, Lat.] High 
foun/linz ; pomp- us in found. ; 
ALTITUDE. / [a/titudo, Latin. 
1. Height of place; ipace meaiured um- 
ward. Dryden. 
2. The elevation of anv of the heavenly 
bodies above the hot izon. Browne 
3. Situatiou with regard to lower things. 


. * 


Rar. 
4. Height of excellence. Swift. 
5. Higheſt voint. Spaxeſpear's 


A'LTOGETHER. ad. [rom all and to- 
gether.] Completely; without reſtriction; 
without exception. Swi} te 

A'LUDEL. /. ſtrom a and /utum.] Aludele 
are ſuhliming pots uſed mchymutry, fitted 
into one another without luting. Duancye 

A'LUML / Calumen. Lat.] Akind of mineral 

fair, ot an acid talte, caving in the mouth 
a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with x 
confi-terable degree of aſtringenev. Boyle. 

ALUM-STONE./. A ſtone or calx uſed in 
ſuryery, made bv burning aum. Wiſeman. 

ALU MINOUS. g. [trom aum. ] Relating 
to alum, or confu.ng of alum. N tycmane 

ALWAYS. ad. {<alley va. Saxon] 

1. Perpetuaily ; tout hout all ting. Popes 
2. Conitamly 5 without variation. Herden. 
A. M. artium magier. or mal.er of arts. 


| AM. "Lhe firſt per lon of the vet b to be. Sre 


| To Be. Prin 
AMABFLITY. /, rom amalilis, Latin. 
Lovelinets. | Taylor. 
AMADT'TTO./. A ſort of pear. 
AMADYC/T.j}. A ſort of pear. 
AMA'N. ad. from main, or maigns, oll 
| Fr.] With veiraence ; with vigour. 
] Dryden. 
The mixtureof meta 
AMANLOCAMALSyS procured by amalga- 


AMA'TCANM. 


mation. Boyl-. 
Te AMA'LGAMATE. v. 3. [properly 7# 
marry together.] To unite metals with 


quickſilver. | 
AMALGAMA'TION. /. {from amal ga- 


DNT 


AMB 


mate.] The act, or practice of amalga- , 


mating metals. Bacon. 
AMANDA'TION. / (from amando, Lat. 
The act of ſending on a meſſage. 
AMANUE'NSIS. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] A perſon who 
wrire what another dictates. 
A'MARANTH. / ſumarunthus, Latin. ] 
1. The name of a plant. 
2. In poctty, an imaginary flower unfad- 


ing. Milton. 
AMARANTAINE a. ſ[amaranthinus, 
Lat.] Conſiſting of amsr»nths. Pope. 


AMA/RITUDE. / famaritudo, Lat.) Hu- 
terne:s. Harwey. 
AMA'SMENT. / [from amaſ5.] A heay; 
an accumulation. Clanville. 
To AMA'SS. v. a. [amaſer, French. 
1. To collect togetlur into one heap or 
maſs. Atterbury. 
2. To add one thing to another. Pope. 
To AMA'TE. +. a. [from a and mate.) To 
terrify ; to ſtrike with horror. Oid word. 
A'MATORY. a. [amatorius, Lat.] Rxlat- 
ing to love. Little uſed. Brambal. 
AM AURO'SIS. 233 Gr.] A dimneſs 
of ſight, not from any viſible defect in 
the eye, but from ſome diftemperature of 
the inner parts, occaſioning the repreſen- 
tations of flies and duſt floating hefore 
the eyes. Quincy. 
To AMXZE. v. a. [from a and Ee, per- 
exity.] 
1. 0 confuſe with te rrout. Ezekiel. 
2. To put into contuſion with wonder. 
T Smith. 
3. To put into perplexitv. Shakeſp. 
AMA ZE. / rom the verb amaze.] Ato- 
niſhment ; confuſion, either of fear or 
woncler, | Milton. Dryden. 
AMA'ZEDLY. ad. [from amazed.] Con- 
fuſedly ; with amazement, Macbeth. 


AMA'ZEDNESS. /. from amaxze.!.} The 


ſtate of being amazed; wonder; coufu- 
ſion. | Shakeſpeare. 
AMAZEMENT. /, (rom amaze.) 
t. Confuſed apprehenſion; extreme fear; 
horrour. Shak eſprare. 
a. Extreme dejection. Milton. 
z. Height of admiration. Jaller. 
4. Wonder at an unexpected event. A,. 
AMA'ZING. participle a. [rom a marc. 
Wonderful ; aftoniſhing, Addiſon. 
AMA'ZINGLY. ad. {\romamatzing.) Toa 
degreethat may excite aſtniſument. //atts. 
AMAZON. ſ. ( and , Gr.] The 
Amazons were à race ot women famous 
for valour; ſo called from their cutting 
off their breaſts. A virago. Shabeſp. 
AMB AGES. /. Lat.] A circuit of words ; 


a mulriplicitv of words. Locke. 


AMBASSA'DE.{Embaſſy. Nat in uſe. Shak. 


AMBA'SSADOUR. f f.uimbaſadcur, Fr.) 
A perſon ſent in a publicx manner from one 
ſovereiga pcwer to another. The perſon 


AMB 


of an ambaſſador is inviolable. Dryden 
AMBA'SSADRESS. / [ambaſſadrice, Fr ] | 
t. The lady of an ambaſſa.iour, 
2. A woman ſent on a meſſage. 


A'MBASSAGE. /. [from r q 


embaſſy. Bacon. 
AMBER. / (from mbar, Arab.] A yy. 
low tranſpa tent ſubſtance of a gum mo 


or bitumiaous conſiſtence, but a reſinom 
taſte, and a ſmell like oil of turpentine; _ 


chiefly found in the Baltick ſea. Addijen, 


A*'MBER. a. Confiſting of amber. Shakeh, ' 


{\ MBER-DRVNK.F. Drink of the colcur 
ot amber. on. 
A'MBERGRIS. / c rom amber and griz, or 
rey. ] A fragrant drug that mel-s almoſt 
ike wax, commonly ef a greyiſh or af 
colour, uſed both as a periume and a cor. 
dial. It is found on the ſea coaſts of ſeve- 
ral warm countries, and on the weſtern 
coaſts of Ireland. "aller, 


ed 


AMBER- SEED, reſembles millet. Chant. 


A'MBER-TREE. /. A ſhrub, whoſe beauty 
is in its ſmall ever-green leaves. Miller, 


AMBIDE' XTER. /. (L:tir.] 


1. A man who has equally the uſe of hath 


his hands. Brown, 


2. A man who is equally ready to act on 


either ſide, in party diſputes. 
AMBIDEXTE RTV. from ambidexter. 


1. The quality of being able equally to ule 
both hands. 1 bes 


2. Double dealing. 


AMB'DE'XTROUS. a. firom ambidexter, 


Latin.] 


» 
: 


1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of ; 


either hand. Fulgar Errouri. 
2. Double dealing; practifing on both 
ſides. | L" Eftrange. 
AMBIDE”"XTROUSNESS. / from ambi- 
dert ene! The quality of being ambi- 
„extraus. 
AMBIENT. g. (ambient, Lat.] Surround- 
ing; encompatting. 
A'MBIGU. /, French. ] An entertainment, 
confiſting ot a mediey of diſhes. King. 
AMBIGUTTY./. from ambiguous. ] Doubt- 
fulneſs of meaning ; uncertainty of figni- 
fication. South. 
AMBFGUOUS a. [am5:geuus, Tatin.] 
I. Doubtul; having two meanings. 
Clarendon. 
2. Uſing*donhtful expreſſions. Dryden. 
AMBFGUOUSLY. a4. ffrom ambiguous.) 


In an ambiguous manner; doubttully. 


« 
* 


Nexwton. © 


AMBVGUOUSNESS, from ambiguous.) 


Uncertainty of meaning ; duplicity of ſig- 
AMBILOGY./ 

M 5 ( embo Lat. and 24%es, Gr.] 

Talk of bd 1 ignification. Dick. 
AMBILOOVUOUS. a. {from ambo and lo- 


quor, L.] Uſing ambiguousexpreſſions. Did. 


A'MBIT. / fambitus, La: in.] The compals 
ot circuit of any thing. Gree 
AMBTTION. 


. 
by 


N 


4 


„N * ay1TION. /. [ambilio, Latin.) 
4 The deſire of preferment or honour. 
Rowe, © = Sidney. 
Jin J The defire of any thing great or ex- 
lm. cellent» Davies. 
ye © AMBITIOUS. a. [ambitio/ts, Lat.] Seized 
mos or touched with ambition; deſirous of ad- 
nom vancement; aſpirinu. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
tine; 4 AMBITIOUSLY. ad. Cron ambitions.] 
ien. With eagerneſs of advancement or pre- 
ahb. = ference. Dryden. 
I%ur  AMBIT ;OUSNESS. . The quality of be- 
acon, ing ambitious. 5 ; 
is,or * AMBITU'DE. / [ambio, Latin. ] Compals; 
moſt circuit. 
r aſh | To A'MBLE. v. u. [ambler, French, am- 
cor. bulo, Latin] 
leve. | 1. To move upon an amble; to pace. Dryd. 
ſt-rn * 2. To move caſt y. Sha ep. 
aller. 3. To move with ſubmiſſion. Rowe. 
Gm, 4. To walk daintily. Shakefp. | 
auty A'MBLE. /. Crom the verb.] A pace or 
lier movemeut m which the horſe moves 
both his legs on one fide; an ealy pace. 
bo AMBLER. / (trom to amble.] A pacer. 
Wn, A'MBLINGLY. ad. [from amibling.] With 
t on | an ambling movement. 
AMBROSIA. / C apogria. 
ter.] 1. The ant atk food of the gods. | 
> ule 2. The name of a plant. 
AMBRO'SLAL. a. [from ambrafa.] Par- 
; taking of the nature or qualities of am- 
ter, broſia; delicious. Pope 
| A*'MBRY. /. (corrupted from almonry] 
ſe of 1. The place where alms are diitributed. 
urs, 2. The place where plate, and utenſils 
doth for houte-keeping arc kept. 
mee, AMBSACE. / from ambo, Lat. and ace. 
nbi- A double ace, Bramh. 
nbi· AMBULA'TION. /, [ambulatio, Lat. 
[ The act of walking. Brown. 
nd. AMBULATORY, à. (ambulo, Lat.] 
ton. 1. That which has the power or faculty 
ent, of og. | Wilkens. 
Ing. 2. That which happens during a paſſage 
ub!- or walk. a | arch 
ni 3» Moveable ; ſhifting place. 
uth, — J. A bloody wart on a horſe's 
R AMBUSCA'DE. fe (-mbuſeade, Fr.] A pri- 
on. 


AMB 


vate ſtation in which men lie to ſurpriſe 
others. Addifon. 
AMBUSCA'DO. / {emboſcada, Spin.) A 
Private polt in order to ſurpriſc. Shakeſp. 
A'MBUSH. . ſembuſche, Fr.] 
I. The poſt wnere toldiers or aſſaſſins are 
placed, in order to fall un:xpeQted!y up- 
on an enemy. Dr d. 
2. The act of ſurpriſing another by lying 
in wait. Milton. 
3. The ſtate of lying in wait. Haycuard. 
4. The perſons placed in private ſtations. 
Shakeſp. 


| 


AMI 
ambuſh. | Dryden 
A'MBUSHMENT. / (from ambu/h. Am- 
buſh ; turprite. nice. 
AMBU'STION./. [ambuſtio, Lat.] A burr; 
a ſcald. ; 

A'MEL. /, [email, Fr.] The matter with 
which the variegated works are overlaid, 
which we call enamelled. Boyle. 
AME'N. a. ([Hebrew.] A term uſed in de- 
votions, by which, at the end of a prayer 
we mean, /o be it; at the end of a creed, 
0 it is. — 
AMENABLE. a. {xmeſnable, French. ] Re- 
ſponſible ; ſubject ſo as to be liable to ac- 
count. Davies. 
A'MENANCE. / (from amener, French. J 
Conduct; behaviour. Oblolete. Spenſer. 
To AME! ND. v. a. ſamender, French.] 
1. To correct; to change any thing that 
is wrong. 
2. To ret. rm the life. Feremiah. 
3. To reſtore paſſages in writers which the 
copiers are ſuppoſed to have deprayed. 
To AME'ND v. . To grow better. Sidney. 
AMENDE. J. French. ] A fine, by which 
recompence is ſuppoſed to be made for 
the fault. 
AMENDMENT. / (amendement, Fr.] 
1. A change from bad for the better. Ray. 
2. Reformation of life. Hooker. 
3. Recovery of health. Shakeſp. 
4. {In law.] The correction of an errour 

committed in proceſs. 


' | AME/NDER. /. [from amend.] The per- 


fon that amends any thing. 
AMEZ'NDS./. [amende, Fr.] Recompence; 
| compenſation. Raleigh. 
AMENTTY. / [amenite, Fr.] amenitas, 
Lat.] Agreeahleneſs of ſituation. Brown. 
To AME'RCE. v. a. ſamercier, Fr.] To 
puniſh with a fine or penalty. Mz:!tor, 
AME RCER. / [from amerce} He that lets 
a fine upon any miſdereanour. 
AME'RCEMENT. /. [from amerce.] The 
pecuniary puniſhment of anoffender. Spen/. 
AMES'ACE. / [amb, ace.) Two aces on 
two dice. Dryden. 
AMETHOY/DICAL. a [from a and methed.) 
Out of method ; irregular. 
A'METHYST. / — Gr. ] A precious 
ſtone of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 
Suppoſed to hinder drunkeneſs: The ori- 
ental amethy/? is the moſt valuable. Savary. 
A*'METIiYS VINE. a. from amethy/t.) Re- 
ſembling an amethyſt. 
A* MIA BLE. a. [aim able, French.] 
i. Lovely; pleating; worthy to be loved. 
Hooker 


love ; ſhewing love, 


ShakeſDeare. 
AMIABLENTSS. /. {from amiable. 


* Pretending 


SIBUSHED. a. Crom amby/b} Placed in 


we- 
lmeſs ; power of railing iove, Addiſon. 
A'MIABLY. ad. {trom amiable.) In fuch a 


1 Manner as to ezete Love, 
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AMO 
A'MICABLE. a. [amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; 
kind. ; Pobe. 
A'MICABLENESS. / [from amicable.) 
Friendanefs.; goodwill. 
A'MICABLY. ad. [frum amicable.) In a 
frien ly woy. Prior. 
A'MICE. , (amid, Fr.] The firſt or un- 
der moſt part of a prieli's habit, over which 
he wears the alb. Parad:/e Reg. 
II PST. | prep- [from a. and mid.] 
I. la the midſt ; micdle. Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Ming ed with; ſurtounded by. Dryden. 


3. Amongſt. Addiſon. 
ARYVTES. 44. [a and ii. 

1. Faultily ; criminally, Addiſon. 

2. In an ill ſenſe. : Tutrfux. 


3. Wrong; not according to the pert-c- 
tion of the thing. Dryden. 
4. Impaired in health. 
AMI'SS. ON. 7. Ci, Latin.] Loſs. 
Jo RI. v. a. [amitio, Lat.] To loſe. 
Brown. 
A'MITY. / ſamitie, Fr.] Friendſliip. Den. 
AMMOTIILA'C. a. | 
CUM ANMMONTIAC is brought from the 
Laſt Indies, and is ſuppoles to coze from 
an umbeliterous plant, 
SAL AMMONIAC is a volatile ſalt of two 
kinds. The ancient was a native ſalt, ge- 
1 erated in inns where pilgrims, coming 
from the temple ot Jupiter Ammon, uſcd 
to lodge; who travelling upon camels, 
uriniug in the Rabies, out of this urine 
arolc 2 kind of falt, denominated Ammo- 
#4ac. I ic modern /al ammoniac is entirely 
lactitious, and made in Egypt, with foot, 
a little fea falt, and the urine of cattle. 
Our chymiſts 1mitatetke Egyptian/al am- 
anuriacy by adding one part of common 
fait to five of urine, with which ſome mix 
that quantity of foot. 
AMMONTYACAL. a. ffrom ammoniac.] 
— the pi operics of ammoniac gum 
or fait, 


AMMUNT TION. I [munition, Fr.] Mi- 


litary frort s. Clarendon. 
AMMUNI"T1ON-BREAD. / Bicad tor 
the ſupply of the arinics. 


ANMNEOIT I. / [LA An act of obli- 


vion. a oxwift. 
A'MNION.? [Lat.] The innerinoſt mem- 


A'NNIOS. \ brane wita which the fœtus 
in the wow is namediately covercy. 
AMO'MUM. I [Lat.] A fort of iruit. 
AMONG. Þ pre. bes, Saxr. 
1. Mingled en. Parade J.. 
2. Corjuince with o.hers, fo as to maxc 
ari 01 the number, Audiſen. 
AMORIST. J. | ret &n:z4u7.} An inamo- 
rato; 2 vallzn.. Lone. 
AMoRCUS ua. 


1. Enanourcs. Stat. 


AMP 
2. Naturally inclined to love; fond. Pri: 
3. Belonging to love. 


Fondly ; lovingly. Dom, 
A” MOROUSNE>S. % (from amzroy,] 
Fon/Ineſs ; lovingne.s. Boy 
AO RT. a, [4 la mort, Fr.] Depreſſed] 
ſpiritleſs. Shakeſs, 
AMORTIZA'TION. ? „ [amortiſſemen, 
AMO'RTIZEMEN . I Ir.) The right ot 
act of wanslerring lands to mortmain, 
Ayliffe. 
To AMORTIZE. wv. a [wmertir, French, 
To alien lands ot tencments to any cor- 
poration. Tiauut, 
To AWOVE. v. a. [amovzes, Lat. 
1. To remove from a polt or 1:2:10n, 


2. To remove; to move; to alter. F. Ou, ; 


To AMO'UNT, v . {moutcr, I rench.] 
To riſc in de accuinulatve GLallilty, 

Burnet, 

AMOUNT, / The ſum total. Thom/en, 

AMO UK. V (amour, Fr.] au affair ot gal- 


lantry ; an intrigue. South, 


whicn can hve int u oelements Ir eut onde. 


AMPHIYBIOQUSNLSS. 7. F com danunpbibi- 
* tificreut ciements 
Goiory.) Doubt ſul. 


rboterical.) Doub:tuilr. 


AMPFPHIBGLUULS. Us (. and CA. 
Gr.] Tolice t. om one Lu aut. Teel. 

AMPHISEAN at. 7＋. [ Lat. cr iC Em, 
Gi.] a ikrpcut ſuppel-d to Lee two 
heads. . 

AMPHYISCII. /. [Lat. a, Gr. 
People dwelling in climates, v herett the 
ſhavows, at dincrent tines Ui Lic ral, 
tall comrary ways. 


AMPHITELATKRE. V [ of large, 


Gr.] A building in acircuiarcroval turn; 


having its arca curompalled with rows cf 
{:ats, one above auuther. H aucun. 
A'MPLE. 4. Cub, Lac} : 
I. Large; vide; extendeu T hemſcn- 
2. Great in bu k. Su. 


3. Unlunicd ; wiihout reſtri tion. 
| ; : | Dryden 
4. Libcral ; large; witi.cut parkn:ouy. 


Heer. 
5. Large; ſplendid. 


Clare. 
G. Diſluſed ; ot contracted. 


| MPLEINESS. . from aircple.} Large- * 


nets; ! lendour. | Coutts 
* 
To AMI'LI. TIL. v. a. To cularge ; 10 


extend. Breen. 


AMPLIATION. ＋ ſtrom ampliucc.] 


Waller. © 
A! MOROUSLY. ad. [from amorous]| + 


AMPHYBIOUS. 4. L and 5. .] Toa | 


o Vhe quality ef being able toliveiu + 
AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. a. (rom Amphi- - | 
AMPLUIBOLO/GICALLY. az. [rom an- 
AMPt}BO'LOGY. / [ 4u45ca4;\u, G..] 


Diſcourſe of uncertain n« aung. Glanville. | 


hal 64. *Y 


1. Tulageiiiclt; ex2g9 uv. pliffe. 
| | Lak 


* 
a * 422 


hh 1 " HR 


i 


To AMU'SE. v. a. [amuſer, Fr.] 


ANA 


. Diffuſeneſs. : 
1 BirlTF ICATE. y. [amplifico, Lat.) 
nlarge ; to amplity. f ; 
AMPLIF Er ION. / (amplification, Fr.] 
. Enlargement; cxtenſion. | 
a. Exaggerated repreſentation. | Pope. 
AMPLIFIER. / Crom To amplify., One 
that exaggerates. | Sidney. 
To A'MPLIEY. v. a. (amplifier, Fr.] 


con. 
1. To enlarge. 6 
2. To exagyerate any 9 Davies. 
3. To improve by new additions. Watts. 


/MPLiFY. „ N. ; 
T T0 lay one's ſelf out in diffuſion. Watts. 
2. To form pompous repreſentations. Pope. 
A'MPLITUDE. / [amplitude, Fr.] . 
1. Extent. Clan ville. 


; neſs ; atneſs. Bacon. 
Fa — v. wa Paradiſe Regained. 
4. Splendour : grandeur. Bacon. 
c. Copiouln.is ; abundance. Watts. 
6. Amlitude, in altronomy, an arch of the 


horizon, intercepted between the true eaſt 


and weſt point thereof, and the centre of 
the ſun or ftar at its or ſetting. 
A'MPLY. ad. {.mple, Fr. 
1. Largely ; —— Atterbury. 
2. At large; without reſerve. Par. Loft. 
3. Copiouſly ; with a diſſuſive detail. Dryd. 
Te \/MPUTATE. v. a. [amputo, Latin. 
To cut off a limb. Miſeman. 
AMPUTA'TION. / famputatio, Latin. 
The operation of cutting off a limb, or 
other part of the body. Brown. 
A'MULET. / [amullette, Fr.] An append- 
ed remedy; a thing hung about the 
neck, for preventing or curing. Brown. 


1. To entertain with tranquillity. Was. 
2. To draw on from time to time. 


AMU'SEMENT./. (amuſement, Fr.] That | 


which amules ; entertainment. Rogers. 
AMU'SER. / ſamuſjeur, Fr.) Hz that 
amuſes. : 
AMU'SIVE. a. {from amuſe.] That which 
das the power of amuſing. Thomſon. 
AMY'GDAL ATE. a. {amygdala, Latin. 
Made of almonds. 
AMY'GDALINE. a. 
Reſembling almonds. 
article. ane, Saxon. 
1. One, but with leſs emphaſis ; as an ox, 


(amyg dala, Lat. ] 


Locke. | 
Locke. | 


2. Any, or ſome. 
ANA. /. [Aa.] A word uſed in the — 
fcriptions of phyſic, importing the like 
quantity. | Coauley. 
ANA. /. Books ſo called from the laſt ſyl- 
lable of their titles; as, Scaligerana. 
ANACA'MPTICK. a. [ir=xawniw.] Re- 
flecl ine, or reflected. 


Holder. 


| 


| 


ANA 
| ANACATHA/RTICK. /- Any medicide 


that works upwards, 
ANA'CHORETE.?7 C. v.] A monk, 
ANACHORITE.; 5 who leaves the con- 
vent for a more ſolitary life. 
ANA'CHRONISM. , | from a»« and 
xe. ] An error in computing time. 
Dryden. 
ANACLATICES. / favs and Av.] The 
doctrine of refracted light; dioptrics. 
ANADIPLO'SIS. f. Le e.] Redu- 
plication; à figure in rhetoric. 
ANAGOGE'TICAL. a. (42y4y1.] That 
which contributes or relates to ſpiritual 
elevation. Dit: 
A'NAGRAM. / (4 and yeaupe,] A con- 
ceit ariſing from the letters of a name 


- tranſpoſed, as this, of V, i, , I, i, a, m, 


N, o, y, attorney genera! to Charles I. a 
very laborious man, 1 moyl ia law. Havel. 
ANAGRAMMATISM. / ſirom ana- 
gram.] The act or practice of making 
ANnagr 11!1e, Camden. 
ANAGRA'MMATIST. /, (from ana- 
ram.] A maker of anagrains. 
To ANAGRA'MMATIZE. . ». [ana- 
ammatijer, Fr.] To make anagrams. 
ANALE'PTICK. a. [.A.] Com- 
forting ; corroborating. incy. 
ANALO'GICAL. a. [from analogy.) Uicd 
by way of analogy. Watts. 
A ALO'GICALLY. ad. [from analogi- 
cal.] In an analogical manner; in an 
anal s manner, ern 
ANALO'GICALNESS. /. from analogi- 
cal.} The quality of bcing analogical. 
To ANA'LOGIZE v. a. om analogy.] 
Lo explain by way of analogy. Cheyne. 
ANA'LOGOUS. a. C. and 35y&-.] Hay- 
ing analogy ; having po 


buthnot. 
ANALOG. / Cu. 
1. Retemblance between things with re- 
gard to ſome circumſtances or effects. 
South. 
2. By erammartians, it is uſed to ſignity the 
agreement of ſeveral words in one com- 
mon mode; as. love, loved, hate, hated. 
ANA'LYSIS../. [av4aur;.] | 
I. A ſeparation of a compound body into 
the ſeveral parts Arbuthnct. 
2. A conſideration of any thing in parts. 
caoton. 
3. A ſolution of any thing, whether cor- 
portal or mental, to its firſt elements. 
Clanville. 
ANAEY'TICAL. a. [from analy/is.] 
1. That which reſolves any thing into firſt 
principles. | Boyle. 
2. That which proceeds by analyſis. 
Clanville. 


ANACcAMPTICRS. /. The doctrine of 
ed light, or * 
0 


| 


ANALY'TICALLY, ad. ffrom anal;ticat] 
In ſuch a manner as ferarates compounds 
| to 


Doe ANA'TOMISE..-v. 4. CW. 


ANA 


into ſimples. Tue manner of reſolving 
compounds into the fimple conſtituent or 


component parts. Hudibras. 
To A/NALYZE. v. a. [CA.] To re- 


ſolve a compound into its firſt principles. 
1 
ANALYZER. / from To analyze.) That 


which has the power of analyzing. Boie. 
ANAMORPEHOSIS. /. [avs and poggiw.] 
Deforma ion; perſpective projection. ſo 
that at one point of view, it ſhall appcar 
deformed, in another, an exact repteſen- 
tation. 
ANA'NAS. /. The pine-apple. Thomſon. 
ANA'PHORA. /. \avaqoen.] A tigure, 
when icveral clanſcs of a ſ{-ntence are he- 
un with the ſame word. 
ANARKCH. / An author of confuſion. 
Milton. 
AN VRCHICAL. a. from anarchy.) Con- 
tufed; without rule. Cheyne. 
A'NAKEHNY. {. C. re.] Want of go- 
vernment ; a ſtate without magiliracy. 


AN AS ARCA. E (from 4 anc ea] A 
ſort of dropſy, where the whole ſubftanc- 
is ſtaffed with p'tuitous humours. 


AN ASTOMOFSIS. /, [from , and . 
The inefculation of veſſe.-. 

AN 4A STROPHE. [av«5g00n.] A figure, 
whereby words which ſhould have been 


edent. are poſtponed. 
Ad THEMA. /. [.] A curſe 
nounced by eccletiaſtical — 
ANATHEMA'TICAL. 4. [from andtbe- 
ma.] That which has the propertixs of 
an anatbem 


ANATHEMA'”FICALLY. ad. [from ana- 


Vinncys 


AND 


| ANA'TOMY. /. C- l.] 


1. The art of diſſecting the body. 


2. The doctrine of the ſtructure of 3 | 


body. 
3. The act of dividing any thin 
4. A ſkeleton. 
5. A thin me perſon. 


Sha 5 
Shake 


- | 
he 


A'NCESTOR. / [anceftre, Fr.] One from 


whom 2 n deſcends. 1 
A'NCESTREL. a. [from anceftor.] Clai 
ed tron: anceſtors. Hal. 


ANCEST RV. / [trom ance/or.] 
1. Lineage; a ſei ies of anceffors. Pape, 
2. The honour of deſcent ; birth. Addi/on. 
A'NC'iENTRY,{.{from ancient. ] Antiqui- 
ty of a family; properly ancientr;. Shah, 
 A'NCHOR. /. [anchora, Lat. 
1. A heavy iron, to hold the ſhip, by be. 
ing fixed to the ground. 
2. Any thing which confers ſtability. 


To A/NCHOR. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor. 


Pope. 
| 2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. Shak 
| A'NCHOR. / Anchoret, an abſtemious re- 
cluſe. Not ufed. Shakeſpeare, 
| E V from anchor and 
| 1. The hold or faſtneſs of the anchor. 


Watton. 
2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. 


— — 


ö 2 
A'NCHORED. particip. a. [from To an- 
co.] Held by the anchor. Waller, 
ANCHORET. 7 /{:ontracted from ana- 
ANCHOM TE. 5 choret,ara;,upyrys.] A 
recluſe : a hermit. Sprat. 
ANCHO'VY. / enchowa.) A little 


ſea fiſh, much uſed by way of ſauce, or 


thematical.] In an anathe maticał manner. | ſeaſoning, Floyer. 
To ANA CTHE'MATISE. v. a. from ana- | A\NCIENT. a. (ancien, Fr.] 

thema.] To pronounce ac. uri: } by ee- ' x. Oi! : not modern. 

cleſiaſtical authority. Hammond. 2. Old; that has been of long duration. 
ANATTFEROUS. a. [from anas and fer, ERNealeigb. 

Lat.] P.: oducing ducks. Brewn.| 3. Paſt ; former. Shahefpeare. 
ANA'TOCISM. /. [anatociſmus, Latin, | A'NCIENT,/.Theflag or ſtreamer ot aſhip. 

See ess. The accumulation of in- 


tereſt up on inte: 
ANATO/MICAL. #. from anatomy.] 
x. Relating or belonging to W 
atts. 


2. Proceeding upon principles taught in 


gt. 


anatomy. 
ANATOMICALLY. ag. rom ans 


cal. ] In an anatcmical manner. Brown. 
ANA'TOMIST. / C-] He that 
ſtudies the H ructure of animal bodies, by 


means ot diſiection. Prior. 


3. To diſſect an animal, Hooker. 
2- To lay any thing open diſtin!y;, and 


by minute parts. Soakeſprare, | 


| wi” An ent Piſtol; now FEnfion. 
A'NC.ENTLY. ad. (from ancien?.] In old 
times. S' dung. 
ANCIENTNESS. / (from ancient. Anti- 
uiky. 
-LNCIENTRY. / [from ancien?.] The 
howwur of ancient lincage. Shak jpeare- 
ANCIENTS. /. Thote that lived in old 

times, 2 to the moderns. 
A'NCONY. / A bloom wrought into the 
figure of a flat iron bar. Chambers. 
AND. conjun#ion. The particle by which 

ſentences or terms are jeined. 

A'NDIROV. /. Irons at the end of a fre- 
grate, in whick the ſpit turns. Bacon. 
ANDRO” 


ANCIENT. / The bearer of a flag, av + 
Shak. : 
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Dryden. 


> 


Y A 


2 


 ANEMO'M 


2. Over againſt; oppoſite to. 


ANG 
O'GYNAL. a. from «yg and yu. 


Hermaphroditical. 


ANDRO/G YNALLY. ad. [from androgy- 


nal.] With two lexes. | 
ANDRO/GYNUS. /. [See ANDROGYNAL.] 
An hermaphrodite. 
ANECDOTE. [A..] Something 


yet unpubliſhed ; ſ-cret hiſtory, Prior. 
ANEMU/GRAPHY. 0 [414294 and f. 
The — 7 of the winds, 
TER. 7. (avi? and Aire 
An 1 contrived to 
w . 


 ANE'MONE. f ſn] The wind 
flower. Miller. 
A'NEMOSCOPE. /. [us and eben. 


A machine invented to toretel the changes 
of the wind. | Chambers. 
ANE'NT. prep. [Scotch.] | 
t. Concerning; about. 
Dick. 
ANES. /. The ſpire, or beards of corn. Dic. 
A'NEURISM. J. [avriwvgim.] A dilcaſe of 


N the arteries, in which they become exceſ- 


ſtvely dilated. Sbarp. 
ANE W. ad. (from @ and neu.] 
I, Over again ; another time. Prior. 
2. New'y; in a new manner. Rogers. 


ANFRACTUOUS. a. [anfratuus, Lat.] 
Winding ; mazy ; full ol turnings and 
winding ges. Ray. 

ANFRA'CTUO USNESS. / [from anfrac- 
tuous.) Fulneſs of windings and turnings. 

ANGEL. /. ["ayias.} 

1. Or. ginally a meſſenger. A ſpirit em- 
ployed by God in human affairs. Locke. 
2. Angel is fometim:s uſed in a bad ſenſe; 
as, Angels of darkneſs. Revelations. 
3- Angel, m ſcripture, ſometimes means 
man of God. 
4+ In the ſtyle of love, a beautiful perſon. 
| Shakefpeare. 
J. A piece of money ancient'y coined and 
impreſſed wich an angel, rated at ten 
ſhillings. Bacon. 

ANGEL. a. Reſembling angels. Pope. 

ANGELICA. /. (Lat. ab angelica virtute.] 
The name of a plant. Midler. 

ANGE'LICAL. a. {angelicus, Lat.] 


1. Reſembling angels. Raleigh. 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 
Milton. 

3. Belonging to angels. Wilkins. 


ANGE'LICALNESS. V (from angelical.] 
Excellence more than human. 
ANGE'LICK. a. [angelicus, Lat.] Angeli- 
cal; above human. Pope. 
A'NGELOT. /. A muſical inſtrument, 
Dis. 


. {from angel and /hot.] 


ſomewhat r-{cmbling a lute. 
A'NGELSHOT. 

Chain-ſhot. 
ANGER. . Langer, Saxon.) 


* 


Lit. 


meaſure the 


2. Smart of a fore. 


I. Anger is uucaſineſs upon receipt of any 
mjury, 


Locke. 


| 


ANI 


3 
To ANGER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
rovoke ; to enrage. Clarendon. 
A'NGERLY.ad. In any angry manner. Sn. 
ANGIOGRAPHY. / (trom «yſis and 
abe. A deicription of veſſcls in the 
human body. 
ANGIOMONOSPE'RMOUS. a. [trom 
a ii, ors, and n Such * mary 
as have but one ſingle 1ecd in the ſeed- pod. 
A'NGLE. /, angle, Fr.] The ſpace inter- 
cepted between two lines ĩnterſecting 
each other. Scone. 
A'NGLE /. [angel, German.] An inſtru- 
ment to take fiſh, conſiſtiug of a rod, a 


line, and 2 hook. FX Pope, 
To A'NGLE v. @. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook. Waller. 


2. To try to gain by ſome infinuating ar- 
tifices, Shakeſpeare. 
A'NGLE ROD. / [angel roed'', Dutch .] 
The ſtick to which the fiſher's line and 


houk are hung. Ad7:ſon. 
A'NGLER. / (from angle.) He that fiſhes 
with an angle. Dryden. 


A'NCT.iCISM. / (from Anglus, Lat.] An 
En Um ichiom. ] 
AN GOBER. . & kind of pear. 


A'NGRILY. ad. {from angry. ] In an angry 


manner. eſdeares 
A'NGRY a. {from anger.] 
I. Touched with anger. Genc. 


2. Having the appearance of anger. Prov. 
g. Painful; iatiamcd. Wiſeman. 


 A'NGUISH. / (from angoife, Fr.] Exceſ- 


five pain either of mind or body. Donne. 
A'NGUISHED. à. ſirom anguy/h.] Exc ei- 

ſively paincu. Donne. 
A'NGULAR. a. [from angle.] Having 
| , 

angles or corners. Nexwton. 


ANGULARITY. / [from angu/ar.} The 
quaiity of being angular. 
A'NGULARLY. ad {from angular.] With 
angles. Boyle. 
AN'GULARTTESS./. {from angular. ] The 
qualitv of being angular. | 
A'NGULATED. 4. {from angie. ] Formed 
with anyles. Wood:uard. 
ANGULO'SITY. / from anguous.] 7-4 


ularity. -. 
AN 'GULOUS. a. {from angle.} Heoked ; 


any ular. 


ANGU'ST. a. {anguftus, Latin.] Narrow; 


Dic. 


ſtrait. 


ANGUST ACTION. / {from anguftus, Lat.] 


The act of making narrow, the ſtate of 
being narrowed. Wiſe:nan. 


ANHELA'TION. /. [anhe!s, Latin.) I ne 


aQ of panting. 
ANHELO'SE. a. [anbelus, Latin. ] Out of 
breath. Dif. 
A'NIENTED. a. [aunea:itir, Fr.] Fruft- 


rated. Not in vie. 
I 2 ANI'GHTS. 


ANK 


ANTGHTS. ad. [from a for at, and night.] A'NKLE. /. [ancleop, Saxon.] The joint 


In the night tine. Shakeſpeare. 


ANN 


which joins the toct to the leg. Prior 


. ANIL. / The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and | A'NKLE BONE. / (from ankle and bone} AN 
| F ſtalks indigo is prepared. The bone of the ankle. HPeacham. 1. Tha 
"uk ANVLENESS.? /. {anilitos, Lat.] The | A'NNALISY. / from annals.) A writer 1. The 
1 ANU7LITY. : old age of women. of annals. _ Miterbuy, 0 
. ANIMXBLE. 4. [from animate.] That | 'NNALS. /. [annales, Latin.) Hiſtoria _ 0! 
wh uw hich may be put into life. Dic. Civeſted in the exact order of time. Roger, N 
5 ANIM iDVE/RSION. / ſanimadvenſio, L.] ANNATS. /. [annates, Lat. ] Firſt fruit. 1. Th 
my 1. R roof; ſevere cenſure. Clarendon. Corel, 2. Th 
1 2. P ini hments. | Sxwift. | To ANNE'AL.. v. 2. [ælan, Saxon.] 
mas ANIMADVE'/RSIVE. a. [from animad-| 1. Io heat g 21+, thai the coloms laid on 2. Th 
bi! vert] That has the pe wer cf judging. it may be ftx-d, Dryden. ANN 
14 "RG Glam de.] 2. To heat airy thing in ſuch a manner r 
1 To ANIMADVERT. v. n. [animadveric, | 4s 10 ve it the tiue temper. ANN 
Wi) Latin,] | 75 ANNE: v.a. lanneflo, annexum, Lat.] tha 
| | 1. To vais cenſures upon. Dryden. | 1. To unite to at the end. | ANN 
1 2. To n flict puniſhments. rev. 2. To unite a ſmaller thing to a greater. . A 
9 ANIMADVE'RTER./.ſfrom animadvert., Raleigh, ©, 
He: that paſſes ceuſures, or inflicts pun:ſh- ANNE X, (from To annex.) The thing . X 
mer ts. : South. annexed, Broan. To A 
ANIMAL. a. (animal, Latin. ANNEX ACTION. / [from annex. 1.3 


t. living creature corporeal. Ray. 
2. By way of contempt, we ſay a ſtupid 
man is a ſfupid animal. N 


1. Conjunction; addition. Hammon , 2. 1 
2. Union; coalition; conjunction. ligt. 
ANNE'XION. /. [from annex. ] The act of m 


ANIMXL. 5. ſanimalis, Latin.) anne xins. Rogers. | A'N 
1. That which belongs or relates to ani- } ANNE XMENT. / [from annex. — 
mals. „ Watts. 1. The act of annexing. A 


2. The thing annexed. Shakeſpeare. © 5 
ANNVHILABLE. a. from auibilate.] . 


2. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritua/ | 
ANIMALCULE. / [arnimalculum, Latin 


A ſmall animal. ay. | That which may be puc out of exiſtence, 1 
ANIMA LITT V. / [from animal.] The | To ANNITiILATE. v. a. (od. and xibilum, n 
ſtate of animal exiſtence. Watts. Latin! W 
To A'NIMATE. v. a. [animo, Latin.) t. To reduce to nothing. Bacon. 
1. To quicken; to make alive. 2. To deſtroy. Raleigh, | 4 
2. To give powers to. Dryden. | 3. To annul. Hooker 
3. To encourage ; to incite. Knolles. | ANNIHILA'TION. / from anrihilate. ] wy 
A'NIMATE. a. [from To animate.) Alive; | The act of reducing to nothing; the flate A] 
© poſſeſſing animal life, Bently. of being reluced to roti.ing. Dryden. | 
AN IMA TED. farticip. a. [from animate.]} ANNIVERSARY. fe funniverſarins, Lat. 
Lively ;' vigorous. Pope. | 1. A day c-iehrated as it returns in the 
A/'NIMATION. / from animate.) courſe of tue year, Stilling fleet. 
1. The act of animating of enlivening. 2. The act of celebration of the auniver- A 
Bacon. | ſary. Dryden. , 
2. That which arimates. Brooks. | ANNi(VE RSARY. a. "unniverſarius, Lat.] 
3. The ſtate of being enlivencd. R̃ctur ing with the revo ution of the q 
A'NIMATIVE. a. rom aui nate.] That year ; annual. Ray. 
has the power of giving life. A'NNO PCMINT. [La- n.] In the year of 
ANIMATOR. = from animatèe. That our Lord; as, anno domini, or . D. 
which gives lit.. „Beroun. 1751; that is, in the ſeventeen hundred 
ANIMQO'SE. a. [anizrofus, Latin.) Fuil of | and fifty-firſt year from the birth of our 
* ſpirit; nat. | Did. Za vicur. | 
IMO'ST) V. a. [animofitas, Lat.] Ve- ANIS. /. An Amcrican animal, like 
* hemence of hatred; paſſionate malignity. „art. 
vn EIT] N Swift. | ANNOTATION. {. [arnotatio, Lat.] Ex- 
ith A/NiSE. / _— Latin.] A rms plication ; note. 100 . bark. 
Th apium or parſley, with large ſweet ſcent-ANNOTA“ TOR. / Latin.) A writer of 
ed ſeeds, Miller. | notes; a commentator. 


Tl Felton. 
To ANNOUNCE. v. a. [annoncer, Fr. 


1. To publiſh ; to proclaim. Milton. 


ANKER. /. [auckter, Dutch. ] A liquid 
meaſure, the fourth part of the awm, and 
contains two itekarns; each ſtekan conſiſts 
of fixteen mengles; the mengle being 


*qualtotwoo our wine quarts. Chambers. | commode ; to v. X. 


2. To declare by a judicial ſentence. Prier. 

To ANNO' T. v. a. ſannerer, Fr.] To in- 
Sidney. 

AN NON . 


ANN 


AN O 
AWO. /. (from the verb. Injury 5 2 


et TaNck. / (from annoy.] 


t which annoys. Shakeſpeare. 
1 act of ee 2 
OVER. /, Crom To annoy.] The 
n that a11noys. 
NAI. a. {ame}, French. 
1. That which comes yearly. Pope. 
2, That which is reckoned by the year. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
i t which laſts only a year. Ray. 
SANUALLY. ad. [from annual. Yearly; 


ear. Broxvun. 
ANNUTTANT. . from annuity.] He 


that poſſeſſes or receives an annuity. 


NNUTTY. / {annite, French.] f 
1 A yearly A. to be paid tor term of life 


1. 
LO 


or years. Corvel. 
2. A yearly allowance. Clarendon. 
Tz ANNU'L. v. a. [from 1ullus, Latin.] 
1. To make void; to nullify. Rogers. 
4. To reduce to nothing. Milton. 
A'NNULAR. a. {from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the form ot a ring, Cheyne. 
A'NNULARY. a. from annulus, Lat.] 
Having the form ot rings. Ray. 


A'NNULET. /. [from aznulus, Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. In architecture.] The ſmall ſquare 
members, in the Dorick capital, under 
the quarter round, are called anuulets. 

To ANNU'MERATE. v. a. {annumero, 
Lat.] To add to a former number. 

ANNUMERA“TION. / | amnumeratio, 
Lat.] Addition to a former number. 

To ANNU'NCLATE. v. a. {arnnuncio, Lat.] 
To bring tidings, 

ANNUNCIA*TION-DAY./:{from annu::- 
ciate.] | he day celebrated by the church, 
in memory of the angel's tilutaticn of 
the bleſſed virgin ; lotemnized on the 
twentv-futh ot March. Taylor. 

A'NOYDNE. a Crom aa dn, Greek.) 

* That which has the power ut mitigating 
pain. Di den. 


To ANOINT. +. 4. Joindre, enoindie, part. | 


oft, enoint, French. ] | 
1. To rub over with unQuous matt or, 


Soakefpearc. 
2. To he rubbed upon. Dryden. 
3. To conit- ovate by union. Swat :'p. 


ANOINT+R. / from ancint.} The ber- 

fon that 2nGints. 

ANO MALISM. , Crom anomaly.) A no— 

maly; irregularit . Dit. 

ANOMALTSOTIC ATL. a. [from an ,h. 
Irrezulat ; term of aſtronomv. 

Irregular ; deviating from the genera! 

Li gencra 

method or analogy of things. Locke. 


ANS 
ANOMALY. / [anomalie, Fr.] Irregula- 


rity; deviation trom rule South. 
A'NOMY. fe [= priv. and vis.) Breach 
of law. Brambhall. 
ANON. ad. | 
t. Quickly; ſoon. Waller. 
2. Now and then. Milton. 
ANO'/'NYMOUS. à. (- priv. and 2a. ] 
Wanting a name. Kay. 
ANO/NY MOUSLY. ad. from anonymous.] 
Without a name.  Saonſi. 
ANORE'XY. / [av»gnf/z.] Inappetency. 
Quincy. 
ANOTHER. a. [from an and other.} 
1. Not the fame. Locke. 
2. One more. Shake /heare. 
3. Any other. Samuel. 
4. Not one's ſelf. South. 
5. Widely different. South. 
ANO/THER-GAINES. a. Of another 
kind. Obf lete. Sidney. 
ANO/THER-GUESS. a. Of another 
kind. A low word. Arbuthnot. 


ANSATLD. a. [anſatus, Latin.] Having 
handles. 

To A'NSWER. v. u. ſanvppaman, S1xon.] 
I. Lo ſpeak in return to a queſtion. Dryd. 
2. To ſpeak in opp fition. Matthew. Ear. e. 


3. To be accountable 1or. Brown. 
4. To vindicate ; to give a juſtificatory ac- 

count of. Swift. 
5. To give an account. Temple. 


6. To correipond to; to ſuit with. Prov. 
7. To be equivalent to. Ecciiſiaſticus. 
8. To ſatis v any claim or petition. Ralereh. 
9. To act reciproc y upon. — 2 
10. To ſtand as oppoſite or correlative to 


lomething elte. | Taylor. 
It. To hear proportion to. Swift. 
12. To perform what is endeavoured or 
intended by the agent. Atterbury. 
It. Lo comp'y with. Somukefpeare. 
14. lo fucceed ; to produce the wiſhed 
event. Ban. 
fr. To appear to any call, or authoritativs 
lummo-'s. Shakoſbraree 


16 ©!» nver-againft ary thing. Shake/Þ. 
Q =, © + nd hb e * 
ANSWER. / {t om the verb.) 

1. That wich is ſaid in return to a qu:ſ- 


Ling, or poſition. Atter bur. 

2. C1tutacion of a charge. Avlie. 
A'NSW ER-JOBBER./. He that m-kes a 
trade of Writing antwers. Sw: ft. 


A NST EK. TGL“Ek. 4. Tr. om anirger 1 
I. Inat to which a reply may be made. 


2. Obige to give an account. Swift. 
3. Corr-{pondent. Srdney. 
. Eropor:ionate. Miltom. 
5. Suitable ; tuited. | Ali on. 
| 6. Equal. Raleigh. 


. Kelative; correlative. Hocler. 


ANO'MALOUSLY. ad. [from anmalous.) X NSWERA BI. V. ad. (com anſewerable, | | 


Irregularly. 


| In due proportion; with preper corre- 
ipondeuce, 


 ANTCAPHRODI 


ANT 


ndence; ſuitably. 
A'NSWERABLENESS. / [from anſver- 
able. The qualityo: being anſwerable. Dit. 
ANSWERER. /. rom anfever.] 
1. He that anfwer:. 
2. He that manages the controverſy a- 
gainſt one that has written firſt, Swift. 
ANT. /. [emecwr, Saxon.] An emmet ; 
a p'ſmire. "= 
A'NTBEAR. /, from ant and bear.] An 
animal that tices on ants. Ray. 
A'NTHILL. , from ant and Hill.] The 
ſmail protuberance of earth in which ants 
make their neſts. Addi u. 
AN“. A contraction for and it, or and it. 
AN TA“ GONIS' r. / [, and . 
1. Or.e who contends with another; an 


opponent. Milton. 
2. Contrary. Adaliſun. 


3. Un anatomy. ] The antagonift is that | 


mufcle which counteracts forme others. 
Arbuthnot. 

To ANTA'GONIZE. v. n. ſaw; aud &yw- 
„ig. To contend againſt another. Dic. 

ANTA'LGICK. a. [trom &. , againft, and 
da, pain.] That which ſoftens pain. 

ANT ANACLA'SIS. g. Hrom ailarexazes.] 

1. A fgure in rheterick, when the ſame 
word is repeated in a different manner, if 
not in a contrary fignification, 

2. It is alſo a returning to the matter at 
the end of a long parentieſis, South. 

TICK. a. | from amr: and 
&36275.]) Efficacicus againil the venereal 
diſcaſe. 

ANTAPOPLECTIC K. 4. Crom 4»7i and 
a is.] Good againſt an apoplexy. 
ANTAR'CTICE. ag. Ca- and ais. Re- 

lat ing to the fouthera pole. Falter. 

ANTARTERYTICK. a. C and A. 

- Gnod egainſt the gout 

ANTASTHMA”TICK. a. {*»7i and Ardν⁰. 
Good againſt the att} a. 

Nu. A Latin partiv'e ſiguify ing before, 
which is frequently utrd in con polition ; 
as, onted:luwicy, befote the flocd; ante in 
competition fires e, as anieanuu- 
ian anti ſigniſies againſt, as untiſcbrile, 
wood againit fe veis. | 

A NTEACT. /. firom ante and af.] A 
former ad. 

AN'TEZ MBULATTION. / frrem arte and 
Geb. Lat. A welkiny beiore. Duc? 

To ANTECE DE. wv. 2. from ante, he tore, 
und ccd, to go.] To precede z to go be- 

ore. Hate. 


ANTECE DENCE. / eo antecede.) Tl. 


det or ſtate of going he fore. Fate. 
ANTLOEDENT. &. [:.tecedcns, Latin.“ 
Going belore ; preces 4. Sou. V. 


ANTECEDENT. / Texeced-ns, Latin.) 
7. Thet which goes before. South. | 


2. in grammar.] The ncun to which tic 


Brerewood. | 


| 


ANT 


| 5 


{In logick.] The firſt propoſition «cm | 


- 


d 


2 Matt., 
ANTECEDENTLV. ad. {from antece. © 
dent. Previouſly. South 


BY tore, or leads another. 


ANTECHA'MBER. / [from ante, before. 
and chamBber.] The chamber that — 
the chief apartment. i 


Addi 
To A'NTEDATE. v. a. (from ante and on | 


datum, Latin.] 
1. To date earlier than the real time. 


2. To date ſomething before the proper 

time. Pope. 
AITTEDILU'VIAN. a. from ante, below 

and dilutium, a deluge.] 

1. Exiſting before the deluge. Woodward, 
2. Relating to things exiſting before the 

deiuge. un. 
ANTELOPE. /. A goat with curled or 

wreatiic.! horns. 


ANTEMERTDIAN. a. [ante and — 


ANT ECE'SSOR./. [Latin.] One who g 


— > a 


A 3 =>. 8 2 1 8 A = «kl. BY > 


an.] Being before noon. 
ANTEME'I1ICK. a. c and neiw..] That 
has the power of preventing or ſtopping 
von it ing. 
ANTEMU/NDANE. a. (ante and mundus, 
Lat.] That which was before the world. 
AN TEPAST. / [ante and paſtum, Lat.] 
A foretaſte. Decay of Piety, 
A'NTEPENULT. {:. [antepenultima, Lat.] 
The laft fillable but two. ' 
ANTEPILE'PTi CK: a. (a and i.] þ 
A medicine againſt convulſions. Brown. | f 
To 'N T EPONE. v. a. [antepono, Lat.! | 
To prefer. Did. : 
AN PEPREDI/CAMENT. /. [antepredica- | * 
menium, Latin.] Something pres ious to þ 
the doctrine of tie predicament+-., * 
AN TERIO/RITY. /. [from auteriour.] A 
Priority ; the ſtate of being before. 
ANTERIOUR. a. (anterior, Lat.] Going j 
before. Brown. * 
INTES. /. Latin. ] Pillars of large di- 
mi nſions that ſupport the front of a build- * 
Ing. / 
ANTESTO/MACH. I (from ante and flo. } ** 
mart.) A cavity that leads into the itc- ** 
maci:.] 
ANTHELMUNTHICE. a. Cn and u- 
ne.] That which kills worms. 3 
Arbut brot. © 
A NTIIEM. /. e .] A holy ſong. . 
Addiſon. T 
ANTHO' 1 TAQ. 
1. A collection of flowers. 4 
2. A collection of devotions. [ 


4. A collection of poems. 
ANTHONY's FIRE. /. A kind of eryſi- 
nclas, 


ANTERAYX. ,. gif] A cab or blotch F 


which burng the ſain; a caibuncle. 


rciative is ful ne. 
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P ANT 
"axon OPO'LOGY. / HA, and | 
19s] 


The doctrinc of the itructure or 


ue of men. 


MR POPHAGI. f. Len and 
1 3 Sbaleſ. 


CFC THAN IAN. / A ludi- 
g word formed by Shakeſpeare from 


Are . Shakeſpeare. 
P 


AGY. /. L and 


The quality of eating human ficſk. 
* s 8 Brown. 


OPO/SOPHY. / CL and 
bla. The knowledge of the nature of 


ANTHYPNOTTICK. a, [ivr and es. 
That which has the power of preventing 


4 17. [473.] A particle much uſed in com- 

tion with words derived from the 

| it ſigniſies contrary to; as, anti- 
monarchial, oppoſite to inonarchy. 

ANTIA'CID. a.{froma»r-and acidus, ſour.] 

Arbuthnot. 

ANTICHA'MBER. / Corruptly written 

for antechamber. 


ANTICHRI'STIAN. &. [from a and | 


varia, «| fite to chrittianity. South. 
ici SFLANISM. . (from anti- 
chriſtian.] Oppoſition or contrariety to 
chriſtianity. Decay of Piety. 
ANTICHRISTIA'NITY. . ſtrom anti- 
chriſtian.) Contrariety to chriſtianity. 
To ANTVCIPATE. v. a. [anticipo, Latin.} 
1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, 
fo as to prevent him. Hammond. 
2. To take up before the time. Dryden. 
3. To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of 
ſomething which is not yet, as if it real- 
Was. Denham. 
4. To preclude. Shakeſpeare. 
ANTICIPA'TION. / [from anticipate.] 
1. The act of taking up ſomething before 
its time. Holder. 
2. Foretaſte. L' Fftrange. 
3- Opinion implanted before the reaſons 
of that opinion can be known. Derham. 
A'NTICK. a. {antiquis, anciem.] Odd; 
ridiculoutly wild. Dryden. 
NTICX. / | 
1. He that plays anticks, or uſ-s 0&4 geſli- 
cu'ation ; a buffoon. Shak: eare. 
2. Odd appearancy. __ Spenſer. 
To ANIICK. v. a. antick.] To 
make anticks. SLak- ſpear. 
ANTICKLX. ad. (from axtick.] With odd 
r Shakeſpeare. 
ANTICLUMAX. /. [from au and z>iuat.] 
Ly y whica the laſt part is lower 
an the hit. Addiſon. 
INTICONVU/LSIVE. a. | from «v7; yu 
Muujive.j Good againſt convuliions. 


[from 


Flezer. | 


| 


4 


ANT 
A'NTICOR. |. (an and cor.] A preterra- 


tural ſwelling in a horſe's breaſt, oppcſite 
to his heart. Farrier' Dic“. 
ANTICO'URTIER./. from «»7i and cour- 
tier.] One who oppoſes the court. 
ANTIDO TAL. . {trom antidote.] That 
which has the quality of counteraQting 
iſon. roaun. 


ANTIDOTE. /. ſ#r37.] A medicine 


iven to expel poiſon. Dryden. 
ANTIFE'B a. ( and febris.] Good 
ainſt fevers. Fleyer. 


ANTILO'GARITHM. /, {from n, a- 
gainſt, and /ogarithm.] The compliment 
of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe- 
cant, or the difference of that logarithm 
from the logarithm of ninety degrees. 

Chambers. 

ANTIMONA“RCHIAL. 4. [ri and pre 
v=o7,.a.] Againſt government by a fingle 

rſon. — 

ANTIMO/NIAL. a.{from antimony.) 
of antimony. 22 

A'NTIMONY. /. Axztimony is 2 mineral 
ſubſtance, of a metalline nature. Mines 
of metals afford it. Its texture is full 
of little ſhining veins or threads, like 
needles ; brittle as glaſs. It deſtroys and 
diſſipates all metals fuſed with it, except 
gold. Chambers. 

ANTINEPHRITICKE. a. {ri and ge- 
Tiz%;.] Good againit diſcales cf the reias 
and kidneys. 

A'NTIMONY. /. l and »4wo;.] A con- 
tradiction between two laws. 

ANTIPARALY'TICE. a. [ and - 
Auris. ] Enicacious againſt the palſy. 

ANTIPAIHLTICAL. 2. ſſcom antipa- 
th;.] Haviag a natural contrariety to 
any thing. Hocpel. 

ANTTPATIT. /, from & and rats > 
anttoat e, Fr.] A natural contraricty to 
any thing, ſo as to ſhun it involuntarily ; 
oppoſed to at Locke. 

ANTIPERTST ASS. e and e- 
. The 8 ot a contrary quali- 
ty, by which the quality it c be- 
com-s heightened or intended. Conley. 

ANTIPESTILE'/NTTAL.s. {ri and 790. 
lential.] Efficacious agaiult the plapue. 


Harney. 

ANTIPHRA'SIS. /. (vr: and pen. The 
uſe of wor: in a {caſe oppoſite to tics 
proper meaning, Seuth. 
ANTYPODAL. a. (from ent;pedes.] Re- 
lat ing to the an ip-des, Brun. 
ANTFYeODES. /. ſ i and Sg.] Thote 
ple who, on the other ſide of 

the globe, hase: feet directly oppo- 
ſite to curs. Iailer. 


A*NTIPOPE. 7. fora 7, 511 hone.) He 
Ado fone. 
ANTE 


that ulurps tic pon) Gull 


ANT 


ANTIPTO'SIS. /. (arrimſacu.] A figure in 
grammar, by which one caſe is put for 
another. 

A'NTIQUARY. / [antiquarius, Lat.] A 
man ſtudious of antiquity. Pope. 

A'NTIQUARY. a. Old; antique. Shakeſp. 

To A\NTIQUATE. v. a. [antiguo, Lat.] 
To make obſolete. Addiſon. 

A'NTIQUATEDNESS. / [from antiquat- 
ed.) The ſtate of being obſolete. 

ANTVQUE. a. ſantique, Fr.] 


1. Ancient; not modern. Shakeſp. 
2. Of genuine antiquity. Prior. 
3. Of old faſhion. Smith. 
4. Odd; wild; antick. Donne. 


ANTVQUE. / {from antique, a.] An anti- 
uity; a remain of ancient times. Sw1fe. 
ANTVQUENESS. /. [from antique.] The 
uality of being antique. Addiſon. 
A QUITY. fe. [antiquitas, Lat. 


1. Old times. Addiſon. 
2. The ancients. Raleigh. 
3. Remains of old times. Bacon. 
4. Old age. Shakeſp. 


ANTISCIE /. [avriozia.) The people who 
have their ſhado'vs projected oppoſite Ways. 
The people of the north are Antiſcii to 
thoſe of the ſouth; one projecting ſhadows 
at noon toward the north, the cther to- 
ward the ſouth. Chambers. 

ANTISCORBUY/TICAL. a. [ri and /cor- 
butum.) Good againit the frurvy. Arbuth. 

ANTVSP ASIS. ſ. [arr.] The revulſion 
of any humour. 

ANTISPASMO/DICK. a. {«rricomarux.] 
That which has the power of fclicving 
the cramp. 

ANTISPA'/STICE. a. CA, rar,. Me- 
dicines which cauſe a re culſion. 

ATISPLE/NETICE. . ( and ſplene- 
tick.) Efficacious in diſcales of the ſpleen, 

Floyer. 

ANTUSTROPHY. 7. [ay-15 gien. In an ode 
— in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every 

three. 

ANT!STRUMA'TTICK.a.;4-riand ru. 

Good apainſt the king's evil. Wiſeman. 

ANTHTAESIS. ſ. In the plural antithej?s. 

[e@rrid:ou.) Oppoſition ; contraſt. Pope. 

NTIT VPE. / Lari. That which 
15 retemble or ſhadowed out by the type. 
A t-rm of cheologv. Burnet. 

ANTYTLTY/PICAL. a. rom antitype.] That 


which explains the type. 


ANTIVENLEREAL. a. {4 and venereal.] 


Good againt the venercal diſeaſe. Hiſem. 
A'NTLER. J. (andonillier, Fr.] Branch of a 
ſtag's horns. Prior. 
ANTCECT /. from avri and e.] Thoſe 
inhabitants of the earth who live under the 
fame meridian, at the ſame diftance from 


the equator; the one toward the north, 
and the other to the ſouth. Chambers. | 


APE 


a name.] A form ot ſpeech, in which, 
for a proper name, is put the name of 


cero. Smith. 


| A'NTRE. [antre Fr.] A cavern; a den, 


Shakeſpeare. 

A'NVIL. 7. enpille, Saxon.] 

1. The iron block on which the ſmith 

lays his metal to be forged. Dryden. 

2. Any thing on which blows are laid. 

Shakeſpeare. 

ANXVETY. /, anxietas, Latin.] 

1. Trouble of mind about ſome future e- 

event; ſolicitude. Tillotſon, 

2. Depreſſion ; lownefs of ſpirits. Arbuth. 

A'NXIOUS. a [anxius, Latin.] 

1. Diſturbed about fome certain event. 

Pope. 

2. Careful; full of inquietude. Dryden. 

A'NXIOUSLY. ad. {from anxious.) Solici- 

touſly ;. unquietly. 

A'NXIOUSNESS. . {from anxious.] The 

quality of being anxious. 

A'NY. a. [1iniz eniz Saxon.] 

1. Every ; whoever; whatever. Pope. 
2. It is uſed in oppoſition to none. Dew. 

ORIST. / [+*p#555.] Indefinite. 

AC'RT 4. /. [Aa.] The great artery which 
riſes immediately out of the left ventricle 
of the heart. Quincy. 

APA“ CE. ad. [from à and pace. 

I. Quick; ſpecdily. Tillotſen. 
2. Haitily, Atterbury. 

APAGO'GICAL. a. from erzywy1.] Such 
as does not prove the thing directly; but 
ſhews the ablurdity which ariſes from de- 
nying it. Chambers. 

APART. ad. [apart, Fr.] 

1. Separately from the reſt in place. Clar. 
2. In a ſtate of diſtinction. Dryden. 
3. At a diſtance; retired from the other 


company. Shakeſp. 
APA RITMENT. /. (apartment, Fr.] A 
room; a {et of rooms. Addiſon. 


APATHY. /. {a and Sades.] Exemption 


To APE. v. a. (from 
an ape imitates humaà ations. Addiſon. 


ointe« 


APE'RITIVE. a. [from 


APE'RT. a. [apertus, Lat.] Open. 
APE RTION. / Crom apertus. Lat.] 


| 1. An opening; a pafſege; a gap. 


ANTONOMATIA. /. {from «vr; and wps; | 


South. 


from paſſion. South. 
APE. /. ape, Icelindiſh.] 

1. A kind of monkey. Glanvile. 

2. An imitator. Shakeſp. 


J To imitate, as 

APE'AK. ad. [apiques Fr. In a poſture to 
ierce, by. - 

A/PEPS J. Car.] A loſs of natural 


concoction. uincy. 
APE RIENT. a. [aperio, Lat.] Gently 
purgative. Arbuthnot. 


2 Lat.] That 
which has the quality of opening. Harvey - 


Wotton. 
2. The 


ſome dignity. We ſay the Orator, for Ci. 


—_—_—c.. 
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APO 


1 The act of opening. 


Iman. 
ERTL V 47. Fapericy Latin.) : Openly. 
4FERT NESS. / (rom apert., Op: nnets. 
Floider. 

APERTURE. / from apertus, open. 


1. The act of opening. Fiulder. 
1. An open plc. Glunville. 
APE'TALOUS. a. of a Ant Siren, a 
lat] Without flower-lvaves. | 
APEX. I. apices, plur. | Lat.) The tip or 
point. Ir rrdward. 
APHA'RESIS. ſ. (4:29:05 ] A figuie in 
grammar that takes away a |etrer or iylla- 
be from the beginning of a wort, 
APHE'TION. /. ayhel:, plur. * 79 Vis 
That part of the orbit of a planet, TT 
which it is at the pont remote from 
the ſun. Coeyne. 
APHIL A'NTTHROPY. . CAA αννν r. a.] 
Want of love to hankin:. 
APHORKWSM. / [C- e A maxim; 
an unconnected polition. No gers. 
APHORI'S V1CAL. a. [from aphori/m.) 
Written in ſeparate unconnected femten- 
ces 
APHORT'SSTICALLY. ad from ap bori/ti- 
cui. ] In the form of an aphoriſm. Harvey. 
APHRODISYACAL.79 a. [Ae] Re- 
AbHRODISTACK. Liting to the ve— 
nereal diſcaſe | 
A'PIARY. / {from apis, Lat. a bee.) The 
place where bees are kept. Swwi/7. 
A'PICES of a flozver. Little knobs tnat 
grow on the tops ot the ſtamina, in the 
middl- of a flower. Quincy. 
APTECE. ad. {a and piece. ] To the pa- t or 
ſhare of each. Hooker Swift. 
A ISH. a. [rrom Ape. 


1. Having the qualitics of an ape; imi— 


tative. Srakeſpeurc. 
2. Foppiſk ; aſſected. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Siliv ; affecting. Glanville. 
a. Wanton; playtul. P, iur. 


APISHLY. ad. rom apy.) In an ay(ſh 
manner. | 
A PISIIN ESS. / from op4h.) Minnickey ; 


fo:ner v. 


APFTPAT. ad. Ci word formed from the 
mation. ] With q ek polpitation. Cg 
APLUSTRE. /. Latin.] Tue enſh. nwmiet- | 
Ada:fun. 


veſſe's, 
APO'CLYPSE, < (rom « 79923 lv. 
Revelation ; & word uid only of {© 14 
cred writings. 


"taining revelation, 26% .. 


| Alion. | A*POPLERY. , ferien. 
APOCALY/PTICAL. a. rom apocalypſe.) | l 


AP O 
ApOCRYPIIAL. a. (fron avocrypha | 


1. Not canonical ; of uncertaiu autiiorilys 
Hooker « 
2. Contained in the apocrypha. Adzſons 
APO'CRYPHALLY. ad. [com apecrypi 
al.) Unc-rtainive 
APU'CRYPHALNESS. /, {from apecr- 
phal.] Unecrtainty. 
APODUCTICAL. a. {from ax33u%;.] De- 
mon'{trutive, Brow! 
ADS. . | dari. ENTITY” 
Its 
AN.) /. dwiyn) A point in 
A'POUEE, "the heavens, in which the 
ALV0OGH UM. J fon, or a planet, is at the 
vreatelt Citti.ce pollibie trom tue carta 
in its whole revo ution. Fairfax. 
APOLOGETICAL. I? a. That winch 1s 
APOLOGE'TICHR. e ſaid in defence 
of any thin”, Boyle. 
ApOLOGEHTICALLV. ad. (from apcle- 
gericul.] la the way of defence or exculc. 
To APO LOGIZ E. v. n. {from apoirey.} 
To plea | in favour. Pure. 


A'POLOGUE. /. f e] Fable; ftory 


e nirived thteach tome moraitrutite. Lackcs 
APO\'LOGY. . Ci, Late Sexe. 
Derne 3 «.Xculce Til. oon. 
APOMECO'METRY. / firom av» n- 
x25, an Abe. The art of inealuring 
thin-:s at a diſtance. 
APONEURO'SIS. /. Crom «rs and 515. ] 
An expanſion of a n.cve into a uwecmbrane. 
Sharp. 
APO PHASTS. g. (Lat. Area.] A figure 
by which the orator ſcems to wave what 
he would plainly intinuate. Suit hb. 
APOPHELE'GMATICK. a. A and $&iy-] 
ke.) iawing away ph gin. 
AvVOUNICE'GMATISM. /. „ and e- 
va ] \ mediciveto draw pilgn. Bacon. 
APOPATHEGML . [47590 42.) A re- 
mark ble taving. Prior. 
AE. /. [4rotuyn, flight} Tnat 
Part of a Ce umun, where 15 bgins do 
ſprin.; out of its baſe; the fpring of a 
colinin, Clrambers. 
AP PHISIS. . ir57vs.) The promi- 
nant parts ot tome bones; the lame as 
worel:. Aman. 
APOPLECTICAL.? 3. ſfrom ezovlexy.! 
AVOPLE'C iICk, Nelating o att ap 
ex. Derbam.tFiſtman. 
A nnen 
d-privation of all i niation by a duese. 
Arbutinst, 


APYCOPE. fo Farmers | A figure, When APO IA. £. a.] A "ure by Wii. 


he laſt letter or tyllabt- 's token AV. 
APOCRU S' fie KC Phan ] I 
pelling and zſtringent. ; 
APO'CRYPHA, . THA H. ook 
appended ta 1 
doubtful authors. Mader. 


Vor. I. 5 K 


ry 
TE 


tue fare writings, or; 


tue ſpeak er Houbts where te begin. S 


\ AFORKHO'E A. J. Lace pain.] EMoviwn; 


(Lanes. 


einm mation. em. 
APOSIOPE'SIS. he CEE hace A forrz 
of ide ch. dy which the pe, Ker, through 
dome ao. wing ce vchemezey, es C 


has 


— —— — — . 9 


AE 
his ſpeech. 


APO STASV. / Arve. Departure from 
what a man nas proteihed ; it is generaily 
applied to religion. Sorat. 
APO'STATE. /, [apotata, Lat. Kraus. 
One that has toriaken his religh m. Logers. 
APOCTA/TICAL &. {from apeftate.] After 
the manner of an ap-itate. Sende. 


To APO'STATIZE. +. 1. from ate. 


To tor ſak+ one's religion. hentlov. 
7, APO'STEM ATE. v. v. from a.,. 
To fei ant corrum into matter. e,. 
APOSTEMA'TION. / (from apotomate.) 

Ihe gathering ot a ho:low purulent tu- 

monr. Grew. 
A'POUSTEME. . CA r, A hull-w 
APOSTUME. ſwelling ; an aÞlcei>. 

Wt Yeinan. 
APO'STLE. 7. [apo/hnins, at. & rc es.] 

A per ſon lent with mandates ; particu ar- 

ly applied to them Who our Sev.our 
depured to preach the golp-l. Locke, 

APO'STLESHIP. / Crom ge.] The 
office or digity 01 an apoſtl. Locke. 
APOSTO/LICAL. a. from apytolick.} De- 

livered h the apoſ'cs. Hoc. . 
APOSTY .uICALLY. ad. [rom i- 

c:].) in the manner of the apollles. 
APOSTOYLICK. a. {trom apg/t/c.) Fang” t 

by the apoſtles. Dryden. 
APOSTROPHE. fe. Ca verge . 

1. In rhetorick, a d verſion of ſpet ch to 
another perſon than the ſpetch appointed 
did int2nd or require. Fut. 

2. In grammar, the contraction of a word 
by tne uſe of a comma ; as, tu', tor 
though. Swift. 

To APO'STROPUIZE. v. a. [from up- 
Aroph-. ] Torddreſs by an apoſtrophe. Pop. 
A'POSTUME. /. A hollow tumour filled 
with purulent mat*-r, Harty. 
APC'THECARY. /: ſrpotheca, La“. ] a te- 
noſitory.] A man wile employment i: 
is to keep medicines for tale. Sor + 
A POTHEGM. J {properly apaphthegr. 
A remarkable lay". Hi'at?s. 
APOTHE'OSTS. /, { rom a> and 9:5;., 
{Ye rfication, | Garth. 
APOTOME. / [rom derm, FO cut of.) 
The remaind-: or d ficrence of two in 
commenturabl- quantities. GC/ambers. 
Aa POZEM. / fa, tromw, and Zu, o buil.] 
A decoction. I; iſemcn. 
To APPA'L. v. a. {appalir, Fr.] to tright ; 
to depre is. lurendon. 
APPATEMENT, / [from azpa!.] Depreſ- 
ſion; wmpre Fon of fear, Bacon. 
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x 2PANASE. /. ſatpanaginm, low Lat.) 


Lands fet apart tor the maintenance of 


vounger children, Swift. 
PARA“ TUS. /. {Latin.} Tools; tur- 
niture; equipave ; ſhow. Pope. 


APPA MEL. /. Camuaurei,}, Fr. 


] 


* 


Smith. ] 1. Dress; veſture. 


Sbal Heare. 


2. External habiliments. Tutler, 
To ADV.VREL. v. n. [From appareil, the 


noun.] 


1. To dreſs; to cloath. Samuel, 
2. To cover or (lect. Bentley, 

APPA'RENT,. a. {apparenrt, Fr.] 

1. Plain; indubitable. Hooker, 
2 Sceming ; not real. Hale, 
3. Viſible. Atterhury, 
4. Open; diſcoverabl.. Shakeſpeare, 
e. Certain: not preſumptive. Shakſp, 


APPAURETM TLV. at. ſtrom appar-nt.] 
Evidently ; onenly. Tillacſan. 
APpAKTTION / from appares, Lat.] 


t, Appearance ; vitality, Mi'ton, 
2. A vilible object. Tatier, 
3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. Locke, 


4. Something only apparcut, not real, 
Denham, 
5. The viſthility of ſome luminary. Brown, 
APPARIYPVOR: , frrom avpares, Latin.) 
The loweit officer of the cecl tiaftical 
court; a ſummoner. Aylife. 
To ApñPA'T. v. a. [ubpayer, old Fr.] To 
latisty ; well appazed, is pleated ; 1 ape 


payed, is uncaly. Milian, 
To AUPEACH. v. a. 

1. To accul:, Bacon, 

2. T cenlure : to reproach. Dryden, 


APPEACUMENT. /. {from appeach.] 
Chargecxiubitedagainitany man. Hatton. 
Ts \PUVEAL. v. „. [Cello, Latir. 
1. To transfer a caule from ond to an- 


other. Stepney. 
2. Lo call another as witneſs. Locke. 
3. To charge with a crime. Shakeſpeare. 


AVPEAL. / {from che verb.] 
I. A provocation from an inferic ur to 2 
lup-riour judge, Dryden. 
2. In the common law an accuſation (oqvel. 
3- Aſummons to aulwer acharge. Dryden. 
4. AM call upon anv as win- (>, Bacon. 
AU! EALANT. J. t om appeal.] Ile that 
„poca!e. Shukeſ-eare. 
To APPEAR. v. u. {a>oareo, Latin. 
1. To bein ncht ü lv be viſible. Pricr. 
2. To become v fibie as a ſpirit, 41. 
3. To ftand in the preſence of ſome ſupe- 
riour. Fſalms. 
4. To be the object of obſervation. Halm. 
5. To exhibit one's ſeit before a court. 
Sonukeſbeare. 
6. To be made clear by evidence. Spenjer- 
7. Toſcem; incppotition to reality. Sidney. 
8. Ta be pl. in beyond diſpute. Arbut not. 
APPEARANCLU. / {from To appear.] 
1. The act ot coming into ſight. 
2. The thing ſcen. 


3. Phaznomenon; any thing viſible. Clanv. 
4. Sembiance ; not reality. Dryd-n. 
5. Outſide ; how. R ner 


6. Entry into a place or company. A diſon. 
7. Appatr 


3 O_o rg 4, 


£4; Þe- 


A A ed 
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APP 
Appari ion; ernatural viſib;lity. 
UPON | 5 Adiſon. 
| bition of the perſon to a court. _ 
1 n Shakeſpeare. 
en circumſtances of a cale. Savife. 
10. Pr. fence ; mien. Audion. 
11. Probability; lik zliheod. Bacon. 
APPE AKE R. / { rum To appear. ] The 
rſon that appears. Broxwn. 
PE AS ABLE. a. [from appeaſe.) Re- 
concilcahſe. : 
APPEA'SABLENESS. / [from appea/e., 
concucablonc ſs. 
To AbpE' ASE. v. a. [appaiſer, Pr.] 
1. To quict ; to put 1a a ſtate of peace, 
Dames. 
2. To pacify ; to re-oncue. Bilton 
APPE'ASEMENT. /: {from appeaſe.) A 
ſtai- of peace. Hayward. 
APPE'ASER. / [from appeaſe.) He chat 
pa ifies; hs tha quiets iiturbaneccs. 
APPE'LLANT. /. (geilo, Lat. to call. 
1. A chailenger, Shakſ* care. 
2. One that appeals from a lower to a 
higher po ver. Aviitfo. 
APPE'LLATE. / [appellatus, La. ] Un: 
erſon aprealed againtt. Aplij/e. 
APPELLA'TION. / ſ[appei/atio, Lat:n.! 
Name. Broxwn. 
APPE'LLATIVE. . [19hetlutivum, Lat.) 
Names for a whole rank of beings, ar. 
cailed appella;ives. Iaits. 
APPELLATIVELY-.ad.{from appellatiive.] 


According to the manner of nouns appei- 
| 


luive. 
APPE'LLATOR. g. [from appeal.] That 

which contains an appeal. | 
APPE'LLEE./. One who is accuſed. Di. 
To APPE'ND. v. n. (end-, Latin.) 

1. To hang any thing upon another. 

2. To add to ſometbh ing as an acegſſory. 
APPE'NDAGE. / [French.] Something 


ade to another thing, without be ny 


neceſſary to its eT-nce. T. lor 
APPENDANT. 2. [t'rench.] 

1. Hanving to lomething clic. 

2. Annexcd; congomitant. Nogers. 


3. In law, any thing belonging to anocher, 
as cri princivali. Corvell. 
APPE'NDAN T. J An accidental or al- 
ventitious part. Gre. 
To» APPE'NDICATE. v. a. upgendu. Lat.] 
To add to another thing. | ale. 
APPE'NDICATION. J. [from appendi- 
cate.) Annexion. Hule. 
APPE/NDIX. /. appendices, plur. Lat |] 
1. Something appendedor added. Stilling fd. 
2. An adjunct or concomitant. Wat:s. 
To APPERTAIN. v. u. (appertenir, Fr.] 
1. To belong to as of right. Ralrigi. 
2. To belong to by nature. Bacon. 


APPLICABYLITY. / ſfrom 


AF 


APPERTATNMENT. HH om ert. 


That which belorgs to any rank or dig- 
nity. Shot fpeare . 
APPE'RTEN.ANCE. / {appertena::cey Fre; 
Tnat wiici belongs to another thing, 
Brown. 
APPE'RTINENT. a. (from To avvertnin.) 
Bclo: 1 ng ; relating. Soakeſpoir. 
PPETLNCE. 5 J ſappetentia, La. ] Car- 
APPE ENCY. nal deſire. M. lion. 
APPE TIBULI IV. / {rom aypetible.) Tie 
quali y of being +! tir ble, Brumbat. 
A*'PPETIBLE. @. [ 29petibilis, Lat.] D. 
fir-1tles Brambal. 
AT. £ FiTE. / ſrppetitres, Lat.] 
1. Te natural d-lire of good. Footer. 
2. The deſiie of leniual pleaſure. Dryden. 
3. Violent Iongiag. Clarendon. 
4. Ke n- of nomach.; hunger. Bacon. 


APPETYTION. V [4ppetitio, Lat.] Deſir- 


Hammond. 
A*'PPETITIVE. a. That which deſires. 
| Hat. 


To APPLA*UD. wv. a. [appland?, Latin.j 
t. To praife by clap>ing the hands. 
2. Jo rraife in gen. ral. Pa... 
APPLA\'UODER J. firom applaud.) H that 
pra- or cornm nis. Candle. 
APPLAUSE 2 [AIAN US Lat. Appro- 


bat i. louſy exiorelle ls Dr; len. 
ATDLE. /.{ternel, Saxon. ] 

I. «he rut ct whe apple-tree. Pops. 

2. The pupil of the eve. Daut. 


APPLEW OMAN. / [rrom ae and quo- 
mn. ITL woian that tells appics. Arb uth. 
PPI. IAI. E. a ¶ roin . That with 
wav b avatied, Son. 
APPrHAN CE. (rom apply.] The act ui 
awrb-inys; tne ting applied. Sal. 
appltrarie.) 

The quality vi being nt to be applied. 
Digbv. 

APPLICABLE. a. {from apply.] Tat 
wien may be apolicd. Dryden. 

A'PPLICADLENESS. /. [from a%p/icabl.} 
Firncls to be applied, Boyle. 

A PPLICABLY. ad. ſtrom ap2licable.} In 
tuch mauncr as tat i: may be properly 
applied. 

A'PPLICATE. / [from apply.) A right 
line drawn aeroſs a curve, to as to biſect 
the diameter. (/hambers. 

APPLICA”TION. / {from appl;.] 

1. The act of applying any thing to an- 
0: her, 

2. The thing applied. 

3- The act of applying to any perſon as a 
p-titioner. Sao. 

4. Tue employment of any means for 2 
certain end. Locke. 


$+ Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. 
Locke. 
K 2 6. Atten- 


APP 


6. Attention to tome particular affair, | 
Adid*fen., 

A/PPLICATIVE. a. [from are. That | 
which applirs. Branibat. | 
A'PPLICATORY. 4. That which applies. 


. . Ta: loÞ 

To APPLY”. wv. a. [rbblico, Lat. 

1. To put on thing to another. Dae. 
2. Tolay medicaments upon a wound. add. 
3. To make uſe of, as relative or fu table. 

Dryden. 
4. To put to a certain ule. Clarendon. 
g. To ule as means to an end. Rovers. 
6. To fix the nind upon; to ſtuly. t. 
2.Tohaverecourle to, as apetitioner. Sπν Y. 
3. To endeavour to work upon. Rogers. 
9. To plvz to keep at work. Sidney. 

To APPOVINT. v. a. [a2pointer, Fr.] 

1. To fix any thing. Galations. 
2. To ſcttic any thing by compact. Judges. 
3. To eſtablith any thing by decrec. 

: Afanaſſeh's Prarer. 

4. To furniſh in a'l points ; io cquig. 
Hovavard. 

APPO/INTER. / from it.] He that 

ſettles or fixes. | 

APPUVYINTMENT. / [1>pointment, Fr.) 


1. Stipulation. Fob. 
. Decree; eſtab! ſhment. Hogher, 
3. Direction; ord r. Sak-/beare. 
4. Equipment; furniture. S.24a#cſprare. 


es. An allowance paid to anv man. 

To APPO'R TION. v. . [from portio, La .] 

Io ſet out in juſt proportions. Collier. 

APPORTIONMEN T. / {from agportion | 
A dividing into portions, 

To APPO SE. v. a. [2ppono, Lat.] To put 
queſtions to. acon. 

A'PPOSTTE. a. [appofitus, Lat.] Proper ; 
fit; weil a laptel. ostan. Atterbury. 

A PPOSITELY. ad. {from appfte.] Pro- 
perlv ; fitly; ſuitab y. Sauth. 

A'ePO3ITENESS. /. rom anpyite.] Fir- 
neſs; p opriety; ſuntablenefſs. Halo. 

APPOSTITION /. [appoſtio, Lat.] 
1. The addition of new matter. Arbuth. 


2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns 
in the ſame cal. 


To APPRATSE. v. a. [15precier, French.) 
T0 fet u price upon any thine. 

APYRA'ISER. / from appraiſe.} A perſon 
appornted:of-taprice upomthingstobs fold, 
ne {aut D. 2. 4. appr. endo, Lat.] 


1. iy hold on, Taylor. 
2. To ſeize, iu order for trial or puniſh- 
ment. Clarenclon. 


3- To conceive by the mind. S:illing fect. 
4. To think on with terrour; to fear. 

| Teriple. 

„ APPREHE'NDER. /, [from apprebend.! 

Conceiver ; thinker. Glanwille, 

APPREHE'NS!BLE. a. rom u rehend.) 

That which may be appechende d, or con 


APP 


ceived. 


B 


: ron, 
APPREILIENSION. / [ appreb-y/fo, Lat.] 


1. Tne mere conemplation ol ttings, 


PE | ; Watts, 
2. Opinion; ſentiment; conception. Sourh, 


z. The facul y by which we conceive new 


idea+, Milton. 
4. Fear. Addifon, 
«. Sulpicion of ſumething. Shake/peare, 
6, Seizure. Shakeſpeare, 


APPREHUENSIVE. a. [from are bend. 
1. Quick to underſtand. South, 
2. Fearin!, Tillo: ſon, 
APPREHENS'VELY, ad. fromappreben- 

de.] In an appreh-niive manner. 

APPREHBENSIVENESS. / ſtrom afpre- 
henfire] The qualuy of being appre- 
henive. . Holder, 
APPRE'NT:CE. /. [ap>renti, Fr.] One 
thatis bound by covenan”, to ſerve another 
man of trade, upon condition that the 
tradeſman ſhall, in the mean time, en- 
deavour to inſtruct him inhis art Dryden. 
To APPRENTICE. v. 4. {from the noun.] 
To put out to a maſter as an apprentice, 
Pope. 
APPRENTICEHOOD. % [rom e 
tice.] The years of an apprentice“ ſer- 
vitude, S. aks{eare. 
APPKENTICESHTP. / from apprentice.) 
The yea!s which an appr. ntice is to pals 
under a miſter. Ligby. 


To APPRY £L. v. a. abpris, Fr.] To in- 


forn!. Cherre. 
To APPROACET. v. 7 {rpprocher, Fr.] 

1. To dra ver locally. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To draw near, as time. Cay. 


3. To make a progrels towards, m-nt2ily, 

| Locke. 

4. To have a natural affinity; to be near 

in natural qua'itics. | 

To APPRO/- CH. . a. 
1. To bring n-ar to. 
2. To come ncar to. 


APPRO ACH. V {from the verb.] 


Dryden 


I. The act ct dawing near. Denham, 
2 Accel . Bacon. 
3. H flilc advance. Sbarrſpeares 


4. Means of advancing, Dryden, 
AFPKOACE LR. / trom aparcack.] The 
Prrton that approaches. SLakeppeares 
APPRO"ACHMENT. rom approach.) 
The act of comorg near. Broan. 
APPROBATTICN./. [pprobatio, Jat.] 
1. The act of appiuv.ug or expreſling 


APPRO'OE. / {from approve Commen- 

dation. O lete. Shakeſpeare. 

To APPROITNQUE. 2. n. [1ppropinguey 
Lat.] To draw ucer to. ot in uſe. 

| Hudibras: 


).imſcl! p:cated. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Thc liking cf any thing. Som. 
3. Atteſtation; ſupport. Shokeoſpeare. 


*. 
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O TRIAEL-EE. a. (from atpreprlute. ] 
at which may be approp! iated. Browns. 
7 APPROPRIATE v. 4. [afpropricr, 
Frencti.) 
;, To conlign to ſome particular uſe or 
pelo. f Raſcommon. 
1. To claim or exerciſe an exclutive iht. 
Milton. 
make peculiar; to annex. Locne. 
. - law. ＋. alien a ea bencfice. Arie. 
ARO PR. TE. a. Crom the ve r.] Le- 
cuiiar; confined to lome particu n. 
Stilling fleet. 
APPROPRIA/TION./-[ from appropriate.,) 
1. The applicati n of iumething to a par- 
ticular purpole. ; Locke. 
2. The c.a..u of any thing as peculiar. 
Shaker pPrare. 
3. The fixing a particular ſignit.cacon to 
a word. Locke. 
4 (lu au. ] A ſevering of a benclice ccc.c- 
Gatical to the proper and perpetual ut- of 
lome religious houle, or dean and chap- 
ter, biſhuprick or college. Conve!. 
APPROPRIA'TOR. / [trom ASPropriu!i &] 
He that is polleſled or an appropriate. 
bencfice. Ayl. 
APPRC'VABLE. 4. That which merit: 
approb1: on. Brown. 
APR Y VAL. + Nom approvu., Appi « - 
bation. Te ple. 
APPRO'VANCE. / | from approve] Ap- 
obati n. Io in ue. Tr om. 
To APPRO'YT. w. a. uh; e, Lidia. 
1. Lo ike; to be picatcd with. 
Rogacre Dita ies. 


ö 


2. To expreſs liking. J. te. 
3. To prove; to ft. ow. T1: /rm. 


4. To cxpericnce. S'arſaure. 
5. To maze or ſhow to be worthy « i ap- 
probation. Rees. 
APPRO' VEMENT./. (Crom %, prowe 3 Ap- 
robation ; li king. | Hayzuurd. 
AFPRO'VER. /. rom op prowe.] 
1. He that approves, 
2. Ile thyt mares trials. Saleßſonre. 
3. In lav] Ohe that, confeſſiug fciony o. 
himſelf, aceuicth anot der. Cave. 
APPRUXIMATE, g. ti ad and proxi- 
mi.y L. atin.] Near td. B. vun. 
APPRCO'X:MATION. / {trom a 
mute. 
1. Appro:ch to any thing. Braun. 
2, Continual approach nearer ſtill, and 
nearer :o the quantity ſaug! t. 


APPU/LSE. fe Lies, Lai) The act of 


AQU 

dreſs clean. Addiſene 
2. A piece of lead which covers the touch- 

hole of a great gun. 
A'PPRONMAN. /. om apron and man.) 
Aworkman; an artileer. Shakeſpeare. 
A'PRONED. a. [ m aproz ] - Wearing 
an apro'”. Pope. 
A'PSIS. ſ. arfides. plural. [Ad.] The 
higher apts 1s denoinated aynelion, or 
apogee ; the L wer, perinelion, or perigee. 
APT. a. (ap, Latin. 9 
1. Fi. Hooker. 


2. Having a tendeney to. Flooker. 
3. Inclined; led to. Bentley. 
3. Ready ; quick; as, an apt wit. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. Qualifier, for. 2 Kings. 
To ap T. v. a. [apto, Latin.] 
1. To ſuit; to a apt. Ben Jabnſun. 


1. lo ft; to Quiiiiy. Lenhams. 
To NPTATE. v.. {aptatum, Latin.) To 

make fit. 
A'P'IITUDE. / French.] 


1 Fitnels Decay of Prety. 

2. Ferdency. Decay of Picty. 

3. Ditpeſitien. Locke. 
„ PTI. I. 04. rom apt.] 

1. Prop; ry; Ady. Black mores 

2. ust; periin. itly, Aaitjon. 


z. R adiiy 3 cute; as, he learncy ate 
buftnetis r, y. 
PrNILSS. / [irom at.] 
t. Fitneſs; nz net.. Norris. 
2. Difpoſi:1on te gan thing. Has, prares 
3. Quickn:is ot apprchenſon. Bacon. 
eie. Addijon. 

APTCTE. / fof = and wes.) A woun 
which is mot we nent with cas. 

ST A. . f{.:om ] Wer. 

ARYA FORTH. V% [mm] A corroſive 
iquor u. ade ly nnang puri -amn:tr- with 
caicin-a vitriol, or rect fr ou of vitriol 
in a lirmy heat: the liquor, which rites 
in fumes red as b oon. beine culecled, is 
the Digs: of nitr. or anna ftir. 

APU A I7AR NA. $3.15 gone ſeems to 
nit tobe te ner iingo Pliny, Hoagwards:. 

AQUAFIT 2. [L. atin.] Bre dy. 

AQUATIC. a. [ rgraticus, IL. uin.) 

1. That vh ca 1vavts the vater. 
2. Lnat which grows in the water. 
; ; Mortiner. 

A'QUATILE. a [ untilis, Latin.) Tuat 
W441i. 09 YH ONS T4 © WA!CE, 

A QUEDUCT. / DL dnts,, L. atin. I A 


F 
44 44 


Ray. 


Iriking again any things 
APRICOT. - 

wall truit. 
APRIL. / { Aprisus, Lat. Arvid, F r.] The 

fourth month of the vear, Januar cout» 

ed firit. a 
APRON, h 


A cloth hung before, to keep the other 


H- Jer. 


Featl um. 


or Ar RI Cock. A kind ct 


COURVEYALCE madd lot CAITYiLg Waser. 
% : Adi an. 
r * — 
| A'QUEU S. a. {i-0Mm an, Water, L2tin.] 
| W Mero. Ras. 
1 , . * * * . — 
A'QUE!(USNEFES. , Caguofitas Lat.] Wa- 
ter. ſhriels, : 
/ , * 5 * 
A ILIN Z. a. [acuilirns, Lit.) Reſem- 
bung „ele; when applied to the vaſe, 
Lock. 1. Irs. len. 
A + \ J OSE, 


N 


ARB 


AQUTOYSE. a. [from aqua, Lat.] Watery.| 


AQLU'O'SITY./: [rrom aquo/e.] Walerineſs. 
A. N. anno regui; that is, the year of the 
* reign. 
A'RABLE. a. [from aro, Latin.) Fit for 
- tillage, Dryden. 
AR ACHNOTDES./.| from «2am, alpider, 
and des, form.] One of the tunicks of 
the eye, ſo called from its reſemblance to 
a cobwch. Derham. 
ARAIGNEE. /. A term in fortification, a 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
ARA'NEOUS. a. [trom aranea, Lat. a 
. cobweb.] Reſembling a cobweb. Derham. 
ARA'TION. / Caratio, Lat.] Tue act or 
practice of ploughing. Cowley. 
ARATORY. a. [from aro, Lat. to plough.] 
That which contributes to tillage. 


ARBALIS /. ſarcus and bali A 
croſs-bow. | Camden. 


A'RBITER. , Latin.) F 

1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
whole determination tucy voluntarily 
ſubmit. Bacon. 

2. A judge. Tem, le. 
A'RBITRABLE. a. [fro Bit ror. Lat.] 
Arbitrary 3 depending pon the will. 

A : Sherman. 
ARBITRAMENT.# C rom arbitror,Lat.} 
+ Will; determination; chore. Milton. 
A'RBITRARILY. od. ſtrom arbitrary. 
With no other rule thau the will; defpo- 

ti, ally; abſelut- ly. Dryden. 
ARBITRAY'{JOUS. a. [from arbitrarius.] 
Latin. ] Arbitrary; depending on the will. 
| Norris. 
ARBTTRARIOUSLY. ad. [from arbitra- 
riu;: ] According to mere will and plea- 
ſure. Glauwille. 
ARRHITRART. a [arbitrarius Latin. 
1. Deſpotick; ablolute. Prior. 
2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 
Broxwn. 
To A'RBITRATE. v. a. {arbitrator, L.. 
1. To decide; to determine. Soakrſpeure 
2. IT judge of, Ailton. 
To AKBII RATE. v. 2. To give judęp- 
men”, Seuth. 
A'REYTRARINESS. /. [from arbi!rwry. | 
De ſpoticalneis. Temple. 
ARBITRA'TION. / {from arbitror. Lat. 
The determination uf a cauſe by a judge 
murually agreed on by the parties. 
ARBITRA'TOR. /. {from arbitrate.) 

I. An extraordinary judge between party 
and party, choſen by their mutual con- 
ſent. Cowel. 

2. A governor ; a preſident. Par. Loft. 

3. He that has the power of acting iv his 
own choice, | Addiſon. 

4. The determiner. Shakeſpeare. 

ARBTTREMENT. / {from arbitror Lat.] 

1. Deciſion; determination. Hayzvard. 


ARC 

2. Compromiſe. 
A'RBORAKY. 2. 
tree. ryden, 
ARBO/REOUS. a. [arboreus Lat.] Be. 
longi.g to a tree. Brown, 
A'RBORET. / (arbor, Latin, a tree.] A 
ſmall tree or ſnt ub. Milton. 
A'RBORIST. / [arboriſte, Fr.] a naturaliſt 
who makes trees his ſtudy. Hoabel. 
A RBORO US. a. [from arbor, Lat.] Be. 
longing to a tree. Milton. 
A/RBOUR. / {from arbor, Lat.] A tree; a 
bower. Lryden, 
A'RBUSCLE a. Carbiſcula, Lat] Any 

lictle ſhrub. 

ARBO TE. / [arbutrus. Latin. ] Strawberry 


tree, May. 
ARC. / [arcus. Latin.) 


Of or belonging to 2 
D 


2. An arch. Pope, 

ARCADE. / [French] A continued arch, 

Pope, 

ARCA"NUM. /. in the plural arcana. LA 

A tecret. 

ARCH. / [arcus Latin.] 

1. Part of a circle, not more than the half, 

Locke, 

2. A building in form of a ſegment of a 


ARCH, incompoſition, chief of the firſt clais. 
ARCHA*NGEL. / archangelus, Lat.] One 
of the highett order of angels Norris. 
ARGHA/NGEL. /. A plant. Dead nettle. 
ARCAANGELICK. a. ſtrom archangel.) 
Belonging to archangeis. Milton. 
AKCHBE'ACON. / from archand beacon.) 
The chief place ot proſpect, or of ſignal. 
Carex. 

\ RCHBUVSHOP. / [arch and big.] A 
biſhop ot the firit clals, who lupe rintends 
the conduct of other biſhops his ſuffra- 
rans. | Clarenden. 
AKCHBUSHOPRICK. / rom archbiſbop.] 
The ſtate, province, or juriſdiction of 
an archbiſhop. Clarcndon. 
ARCHCHA'NTER. / ſtrom arch and 


chauter] The chief chanter. 


One that ſupplics the biſhop's place and 
office. Ayliffe. 
ARCHDEACO NRX. / (archidiaconatis, 
Lat.] The office or juriſdiction of an 
archdeacon. Careav. 
ARCHDE/ACONSIHIP. / [from archdea- 

can. ] The office of an archdeacon. 
ARCY- 


i. A ſegment; a part of a circle. Newton. 


dire, uſed tor bridges. Dryden. 

3- Vault of heaven. Shakeſpeare. 

4. A chief. Shakeſpeare. 
To ARCH. v. a. [arcus Latin.] 

1. To build archrs. Pope. 
2. To cover with arches. Hocbel. 
ARCH. a. [from 4270», chief.) | 
1. Chief; of the ſfirti clals. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Wagyiſh ; mirthful. Swift. 


| ARCHDE'ACON. /. [archidiaconus, Lat.] 
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ARC 
UKE. Y [archidux, Lat.] A title 


Tuicany. 
Carew. 
AKCHDU/CHESS. /. from arch and du- 
cheſs. ] The filter or daughter or the 
uchduke of Auſtria, | 
ARCHPHILO/SOPHER./. (from archan' 
bilofopher) Chief philolopher. Hooker. 
CHPRELCATE. / [arc and pr date.] 
Chief prelate. Hooker. 
ARCHPRE/SBYTER. / [arch and pre/by- 
ter.] Chief preſb--t=r. life 
ARCHAIO'LOGY. C and Any 35] 
A diſcourſe on antiquity. | ; 
ARCH AIOLO'GICK. a. {trom arc aiolo- 
J Relating to a diſc: fe on antiquity. 
ARCHAISM. fe Ce. An ancient 
phraſe. Watts. 
ARCHED. partici5. a. [To arch.) Bent in 
the form of an arch. Shah/near. 
ARCHER. / [urcher, Fr. from arcu:, Lat. 
abow.] He tuat ſhoois with a bow. /in. 
ARCHERY. / [from archer; 
1. The uſe of the bow. Camen. 
2. The act of ſhooting with the bow. S. 
3. The art of an archer. Craujhaw. 
ARCHES COURT. , [from arch, ant 
court.] The chief aud moſt an ien con- 
ſiſtory that belongs to the arc biſiop of 
Canterbury, for the debating ſpiritual 
caules, lo called from Bo- church in Lon- 
don, where it is kept, whoſe top is raiſ<d 
of ſtone pillars, built archwiſe. Corvel. 
ARCHETYPE. fo Carchelypum, Lat.) The 
original of which any reſemblance is mage. 
Watts. 
ARCHETYPE. a. {archetypus, Luin.] 
Original. Neri ts. 
ARCHEUS. /. From Ss. A power that 
preſides over the animal ecmomy, 
ARCHIDLY'CON XI.. ad. ſtrom archidia- 
cu, Lat.] B loneing to an ar hd -acon. 
ARCHIEPTVSCOP.\L. a. [4 0m arch'opi/ro- 
bug, Lat.] Belonvins to an archbiſhc p- 
ARCHITECT. "arcmmtectis, Las. 
1. A profellor of tue art ot buil Hug. 


gen to princes of Auſtria and 


ARE 
A'RCHIVTS. /. without a ſingular, [archi- 


va, Lat.] he place where records of 
ancient wri'inzs are kept. HWoodward. 
A'RCH WISE. / [arch and evi/e.] In the 
frm of an arch. Apliffe. 
ARCTA'TION. / from ar@o, Lat.] Con- 
finement. 
ARCTIC. / "from 4. .] Northern. 
Philivs. 
A'RCUATE. a. {arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in 
the form of an ach, Bacon. 
ARCUA'TION. , from arcuat-.) 

1. The act of benuing any tning; incur- 
vation. 

2. Tne ſtate ol being bent; curvity, or 
crmok -dnefs. 

3. n gar lening.] The method of raiding 
by layers ſaci. ue .5as cannot be raiſed irom 
fee ', beuding down to the ground the 
branches, winch for:ng from the offs:ts. 

ARCUBA'LISTER. / from arcus, 2 bow, 
and baliffa.] A crofsow man. Cumder. 
ANI. Sixnifies natural diſpoſition; as, Cod- 
dard 18 a divine. G:ib/9n on Camden. 
A'RDENCY. , [from ardent.] Ardour; 
eagerncis. Boyle. 
A'ROENT. a. [ardens, Lat. burning. 


1. Hot; burning; fiery. Newton. 
2. Fierc:; vchenient. * 
3. Pelli nate: atf-&:onate., iur. 


ARRDENTLY. ad. rum ardent.} Eager- 
ly; affectionatciy. Sprat. 
ARDOUR. . Cardor, Lat. heat.] 
1. Heat. 
2. Heat of affection, as love, deſire, cou 


rage. South 
z. 14+ perſon ardent or bright. Milton. 
ARDUTTY. / ſrrom arduous.] Height ; 
difficuiry. Dit. 
ARDUOUS. a. Cerdius, Lat.] 
1. Lo!ty . hird to climb. Paze. 
2. Dimcult. Sub. 


ARDUOUSIVESS. . ſtrom ard. 
Hugh! ; iñcuity. 
ARE. The plural ot the prefent tenſe of the 


vc: b 4 Ko. 


6, ntton.| AREA. /. CL. t.] 


2. 4 builder, 


J. The conrriver of any ting. 5 Ae. 


That performs the work of architect u. c. ; 


Dua. 

ARCHITECTO/NICK. a. [from 4-3:55,5 
chief, and rar.] That waich has the 
ower ond ſkill of an architect. Borte. 
ARCHITECTURE. /+ farchitefura, Lat. 
I. The art or ſcience ot building. Bact. 
2. The eſſect or performance of the ſci-nce 
of building. Burue:. 
ARCHITRAVE. From ax, chief, and 
trabs, Lat.) That part of a column which 
immediately upon the capital, an is 
laweſt member ot the cutablature. Yor. 


| 
t 


Melton. | 1. The furtace contained between any 
| 
ARCHITE/CTIVE. 4. (rom art]! 2. Any mn lurface. 


Watts. 
Motte n. 

To AREY!). v. a. To adviſe; to direct. 
Liste u“ rd Parad/e I. . 
AREFA'CTION.,: ſarefacis, Lat. to dt v.] 
The ſtate of growing dry; the act of dry- 


lines or boundaries. 


ing. : Ba. 9n. 
To AREFY. 2. a. {crefacio, Lat. to dry. 
To dre. Ba.-2::. 


ARE NA *CEOUS. a. Carena, Lat. ſand.] 
S indy. Ba d<ourid. 

ARENO'SE. a. from arenula, Lat.] Sandy. 

APLEZNVTLOUS. a Crom arent, Lat. 
land.] Fu! of final! land; gravelv. 


Argo 


ARI 
AREC'TICK. a. CS.] Such medi- 


cines as open the pores. s 
A'RGEN F. a. from argentum, Lat. fiiver.] 
1. Having the white cobur uſcd iu the 
coais of gentlemen. 
2 Silver: bright with ſilver. 

A'RGIL. /. [argilla, Lat.] Poygers clav. 
ARGILLA/CEOUS. a. Crom arg://] Clay- 
ev; couſitting of arg'l, or ptt-rs clay. 
ARGVLLOUs. a. [trom ag.] Contiiting 

of clay; clayiſh. Brown. 
A'RGOBSY. / trom Argo, the name of ſa- 
ſon's ſhip.] A large veſſel] for merchan- 
diſe; a carrack, Shake /peare. 
To A\RGUE. v. u. [argue Lat. 
I. To reaſon; to offer r-afons. Locke. 
2. To perſuade by argument. Conrrewe, 
3. To diſpute. Locke. 
To ARGUE. v. a. 
I. To prove any thing by argument. 
Donne. 
2. To debate any queſtion. 
3. To prove as an argument. 
Par. Lo. N-7vtnr. 
4. To charge with, as a crime. Den. 
A'RGUER. /. from argue.] A reatoner; 
a diſputer, Decay , Piety. 
ARGUMENT. /. [argumentun, Lat. 
1. A reaſon alleged for or againſt ans 
thing. Locke. 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing 
ä Milton. Sprat. 
3. The contents of any work ſummed up 
by way of abſtract. Drydei. 
4. Caontroverſv. Locne. 
ARGUME'NTAL. . [from argument. 
Belonging to arvument, Pope. 
ARGUMEN FA'TION. /. [from arzu- 
ment.] Reaſoning ; the act of reaſoniny. 
ARGUME'NTATIVE. a. {from argn- 
ment.] Conſiſling of argument; contain- 
ing argument. Atterhury. 
A!RGU YE. a. [arguto, Ital. argutus, La-. 
1. Subiile ; witty; ſharp. 
2. Shrill. 
A*RID. a. [aridus, Lat. diy.] Dry; parch- 


ed up. Arbut.not. 
ARVDITY. / from arid.) 
x. Dryneſs; ficcity. Arbuthnst. 


2. A kind of inſenſibility in devotion, 
| Norris. 
ARIES. , [Lat.] The ram; one of e 
. twelve ſigns of the zink. Thom on 
To ARVETATE. v. u. [arieto, La..} To 
butt like a ram. To rike in j-aitui ion 
— the blows which rams give with their 
Sadis. 
AR ETA TION. / from arietate.] 
1. Dhe act of butring ike a ram. 
2+ The act of battcring with an engine 
called a ram. Bacmn. 


2. The at of Ariking or conflicting in | 


general. 


ARM 
ARIETT A. /. tal. in muſick.] A ſhort 
ar, bg. Or une. 
| ARVGHUTT. ad. ftrom a. and right. 


1. Rigntiy ; without crrour. Dryden, 
2. Rightly; wiihout crune. Pjalms. 


z. Rightly; without failing of tne end 
d-ligned. ' Dryden. 
ARIGOLATION. /. [CLarialus, Lat.] South- 
ſaying. Broaun. 
To © RVSE. v. u. pret. aroſe, partie ip. ariſen. 
1. To mount upwards as the ſun. Dryden. 
2. To get up as from flecp, or from reſt. 
Proverhs. 

3. To come into view, as irom oblcurity, 

Blaithrau, 

4. To revive from death. Iſciah, 

5. Lo proceed, or have its original, 

Dryden. 
6. To enter upon a new ſtation. Cowley, 
7. To commence hollility. I Samuel. 
| ARISTO/CRACY. J { 4249 and xeuriw,) 
That orm of government which places 
the ſupreme power in the nobles. Swift, 
ARIS TOCRA ICAL. a. [from ariſtocra. 
cy.] Relating to ariſtocracy. Axliße. 
ARISTOGCRA“TICALNESS. /. from a- 
ri /torratical.) Au a iſtocratical fiate. 
ARUYIHMANCY. 2 Li, and ua.] 
A feretell'ing future events by numbers. 
ARITHME'TICAL.a.{ from arthimetick.] 
According to the rules or method of 
arithmetick. Ne toton. 
ANMT HAL“ TICALY. a. [from arithme- 
tical.) In an aritiune.ical manner. 
ARVTHMETICIAN.{ftromarithmetsck.l 
A mvnſter of the art of numbers. 4:d4:ſor. 
ARVTHMETICK. / Ts. and Ab.] 
The ſcience of numbers; the art o com- 
nur ation. Tarlor. 
ARK. /. [arca, Lat. a cheſt.] 

1. A velle! to twin upon the water, uſu- 
ally appliedtothatina wich Noah waspre- 
ferved from the univerſal deluge. Mriton, 

2. Ther: poſitory of the covenant of Ged 
with the jews. | 

ART , fornm. enm, Saxon.] 
1. Tue lab which reacues rom the hand 
to the ſhouider, Dryden 

2. The latge hough of a tree. Sidney. 

z. An inlet of water from the ſea. Norris 

4. Power; might; as, the ſecular arm. 

Sneak, pearts 

ARMS3 END. A due diſtance. A viraſe 

taken fora boxing. Siducy. 
To AK NI. v. a. [armo. Lat.] 

1. To furri With armour of defence. ot 
weapons cf offence. Pope. 

2. To plate wich any thing that may ad 
ſtreng n. Sheat/penre. 


v. To rw niſh to fit up - hi alten. 
To ARM. v. u. 
1. To ak up arms. Shea ſpeare. 
Glanwil/z, 2. To provide avainit. Senger. 


ARMADA: | 


. 


bo 5 


./ 


ARM 


and DA. /. [Span. a fleet of war.] An 


ment for ſea. Fairfax. 
ARMADILLO /. [Spaniſh.] A four- footed 
nimal of Braſil, as big as a cat, with a 
ſnout like a hoe, a tail like a lizard, and 
feet like a hedge-hog. He is armed all 

over with hard ſcales like armour. | 
ARMAMENT. / [armamentum, Lat.] A 

naval force. 

A'RMATURE /, [armatura, Lat.] 2 
Ay. 


mour. 5 
A RME D Chair /. [from armed and chair. ] 


An chow chair. 


ARMENIAN Bow. . A fat medicinal | 


kind of earch. 
ARME'NIAN. Stone. ſ. A mineral ſtone or 
earth oi a blue colour, ſpotted with green, 


black and (get 
ARME'NTAL. 2 a. Bclonging to a drove 
ARME'NTINE. or herd of cattle. 


A'RMGCAUNT a. {from arm and gaunt.] 
Slender as the arm; or rather flender 
with want. Shakeſpeare. 

ARM-HOLE. / [from arm and hole.) The 
cavity under the ſhoulder. Bacon. 

ARMUGEROUS. a. {trom armiger, Lat. 
Bearing arms. 

A'RMILLARY. a. [from armilla, Lat.] 
Surrounded with rings. | 

A'RMILLATED. a. [armillatus, Latin. |] 
Wearing bracelets. Dic. 

A'RMINGS. / [in a ſhip.] The ſame with 
waſtcclothes. 

ARMUPOTENCE. / [arma and potentia, 
Lat.] Power in war. 

ARMPFPOTENT. a. [a:-mipotens, Latin.] 
Mighty in war. Dryden. 

A'RMISTICE. / [arnmi/litium, Lat.] A 
ſhort truce. 

ARMLET. / [from arm.] 

I. A little arm. 
2. A piece of armour for the arm. 
3. A brac*'et tor the arm. Donne. 

ARMONTYACK, / ſerroneouſly ſo written 
tor ammoniac. ] The name of alalt generat- 
el by the urine of camels that brought 
viſitants to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
now counterf-ited by the cuymiſts. 

A'KMORER. /:. {armorier, Fr.] 

1. He that makus armour, or w eapons Pope. 
2. He that reſſis another in armour. Sha. 

ARMO RIAL. a. (ar marial, Fr] Belonging 
to the arms or ccutchcou of a fainily. 

A'RMORY. From armour.) 

1. The place in which arms are repoſited 

tor uſe, South, 
2. Armour; arms of defence. Par. LI. 
3. Enſigns armorial. Fairy Pneen. 

ARMOUR. /- {armatura, Lat.] Defenſive 
arms. South. 

ARMOUR BEARER. rom armour and 


ar. He that carries the armour of an- 
other. 


Vol. I. 


ARMS. 


2. To raiſe up; to excite. 


Dr;den. 


ARR 


| A'RMPIT. /. (from arm and > The 


hollow place under the ſhoulder. Sift. 
* doit hout the fingular number. 
(arma, Latin.] 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of de- 
tence. Pope. 
2. A ſtate of hoſtility. Shakeſpeare. 
3- War in general. Dryden. 
4. Action; tne act of taking arms. Milton. 
5. The enſigns armoriahot a family. 
A RMV, [armee. FE; g 
1. A collection of armed men, obliged to 


obey one man. Locke. 
2. A great number. Shakeſpeare. 
AROMA'TICAL. 2 a. [from aroma, 
AROMA” FLICK. 5 Lat. fpice.] 
1. Spicy. Dryden. 
2. Fra grant; ſtrong-ſcented. Pope. 
AROMWMATICKS. /. Spices. Raleigh. 


AROM A4TIZA'TION. /, [from arama- 
tige. The a of ſcenting with ſpices. 
To ARO'MATIZE. v. a. [from aroma, 
Lat. ſpice ] 
1. To ſcent with ſpices; to impregnate 
with ſpices. Bacon. 
2. To ſcent; to perfume. Brown. 
ARO'SE. The preterite of the verb ariſe. 
ARO'UND. ad. (from a. and round. 


1. In a circle. Dryden. 

2. On cv y fide. 
AROUND. prep. About; ſo as to encircle. 
Dryden. 


To ARO/USE. v. a. from &. and roi. 
1. To wake from ſleep. 
Thomſon. 


ARO'W. ad. [from à and row.] In a row. 
Sidney. Dryden. 
ARO'YNT. ad. Be gone; away. Shake/p. 
A*'RQUEBUSE./. A hand gun. Bacon. 
A'RQ./ EBUSIER. / [from arquebu/c.] K. 
toldicr armed with an arquebuſe. Knolls , 
ARRA'CK./. A ſpirit procured by diſtillation 
from a veryctablec juice called toddy, which 
flows by iaciſion out of the cocoa- nut tree. 
ARRA CK. / One ot the quickeſt plants both 
ine mine up and running to ſeed Mortimer. 
To ARRAVIGN. v. a. (arranger, Fr. to ſec 
in order.] 

1. To ſet a thing in order, in its place. A 
priſoner is ſaid to be arraigned, when he 
1s brought torth to his trial. Cowel, 

2. To accuſe; to charge with faults in ge- 
neral, as in controverſy, or in ſatire. Sauthe 

ARRATGNMENT. /, Crom arraign.] 
The act of arraigning ; a charge. Dryden. 
To ARRANGE. v. a. | arranger, Ft.] To 
put in the proper order tor anv purpoſe, 
Fairy Breen 
ARRANGEMENT. / from arrange. 
The act of puiting in proper order; the 
ſtate of being put in order. - 
A'RRANT. a. (trom errant.) Bad in a high 


degree. Dryden. 
L. A RRANTLY. 
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ARR 


A'RRANTLY. ad. [from arrœnt.] Cor- 2 / (arregantia, Latiny 
L Eftranze. ARROGANCY.S T 


ruvtly ; ſhrmetully, 


A'RRAS /.[trom Arras,a toon: Artors.] 


Tapeſtry 


ARRAUGHT. a. Scized by violer» Out 
of vie. Fairy Auen. 
ARRAY. /, Carrer. Fe] 
1. Dreſs. Dryden. 


2. Order of hattle. 

3. n law.] The ranking or ſetting. 
oabel. 
To ARRAY v. a. (arroyer, old Fr.)] 

1. Co put in order. 

2. To q- Kk; to dreſs. Dryden. 
ARRA'YERS /, Crom array] Officers 

who gnciently had the care of ſeeing che 
foldicrs duly ap::oint-4 in their armour. 
ARRE'”AR. /. ſarierez Fr. bebind.] That 
which remaius behind unpaid, though 


due. Locke 
ARREARAGE. /. The remainder of an 
account. Floabel. 


ARRENT ACTION. / ſromarrendar, Span. 
to farm. ] The licenſing an owner of lands 
in the foreft, to inc'oſe. 

ARREPTTTIOUS, a. [arreptus, Lat.] 

I. Snatched away. 
2. Wie adrepo, Lat.] Crept in privily. 

* ab . firom arreiter, French, to 

oP. 
1. 15 law.] A ſtop or Nay. An arreſt is 
a reſtraint of a man's perſon. Corvel. 
2: Any caption. Taylor. 

To ARRE'ST. v. a. Iarreſſer, Fr.] 

1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſeize any thing by law. Shak:/peare. 
3+ To ſeize; to lay hands on. South. 
4. To with-hold ; to hinder. Damwties. 
5. To ftop motion. Boyle. 

ARRE'ST./. A mangey humour betwren 

#* ham and the paſtern of the hinder 

2 of a horſe, Dit. 

RRYDE. v. a. [arrides, Latin. 

t. To laugh at. 
2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 
Not uſ-d. 
ARRIERE. /. French. ] The laſt body of 
an army; the rear. Havavard. 
ARRISION. /. [from arrifc, La- JA ſmil- 
3 ot uſed. 
ARRIVAL. / [frem arrive.] The act of 
. © coming to any place; the attainment of 
Waller. 


any purpoſe, 
ARR N \NCE . (from arrigc] Compa- | 


ny com rr, Shakeſpeare. 
To ARRIVE. . . ſarrimer, F..] 
I. To come to any plac: „v ter. 
2. To reach any place by travelling. Sidv2;. 
3. To reach any point. Loc.te. 


4. To you any thing. Addiſen. 
25 To happen. Waller. 
o ARR DE. v. a. [arredo, Latin.} To 


| 


ö 


| 
| 
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ART 


ne act o quality of 


taking much ur -n one's felt. Dryden, 


D-nham. ARROGANT. a. ſarrogans, Lat.] Hiughs 


ty; proud. Temple. 
A'RRO! GANTLY. ad. [from wrath 
an arrogant manner Dryden. 
ARROGANTNESS. / {from arrogant. 
Arro ance. 
To ARROGATE. w. a. (arrogo, Lat.] To 
claim vainiy ; to exhibit unjuſt cla ms. 
Raleigh, 
ARROGA'TION. /. from arrogate.] A 
Claiming in a proud manner. 
ARROYVSION. /. [from arroſus, Latin.] A 
noeme. 
XRROW. / (anepe Sax. ] The pointed 
weapon whichisſho froma bow. Hayward. 
ARROWHEAD. / From arro u and head.} 
A water plant. 
A'RROWY. a. {from arrow.] Conſiſting 
of arrows. Par. Loft. 
ARSE. /, [eanre Sax.} The butto ks, 
To hang an ARSE : To be tardy, ſluggiſh, 
ARSE FOOT. / A kind of water fowl. 
ARSE-SMART. /, A plant. 
ARSENAL. / {ar/enal, Ital.] & repoſitory 
of things requiſite to war; a magazine. 
Addiſon. 
ARSE'NICAL. a. [from arſenici;} Con- 


tainine arſ-nick. IWeood=card. 


 A'RSENICKS. he (age A ponderous 


mineral ſubſtance, volati e and uninflam- 

mable, which gives whiteneſs to metal» in 

fuſion, and proves a violent corrofive 
oiſon. IF o2dwerd. 
. . Cart, Fr. NV, Lat.] 

1. The power of doing ſomething not 


taught by nature and inſtinct. Pope. 
2. A ſcience; as, the liberal arts. 

Ben Jonſon. 

4. Arttulneſs ; ſkill; dexterity. Shake. 
5. Cunning. | 

6. Speculation. Shak-ſveore. 

ARTERIAL. a. (from artery.] That 


which relates to the artery: that which 
is contained in the artery. Blackmore, 

ARTERIONTOMY. / from , and 

we to cut.] The operation ot letting 
bloc from the artery. 

A'RTERY. / farter:a, Latin.] An artery is 
a couigal canal, conveying the blood from 
the h-act to all parts of the bodv. Qniuq; 

AKT FUL. a. [rom art and ul.] 

I. Performed with art. | 

2. Artificial; not natural. 

2. Cunnins ; ſkilful ; dexterous. Fr 

A'RTFULLY. ad. {from artful.] With 
art ; ſkilfully, Rogers. 

A'RTFULNESS. /. (from artful. 

1. Sxill. Cheyne. 


2. Cunning. _ 
ARTHRI 
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ART 


cal. . ffrom arthritis. 
AHT Tick. 5 ©? : 

1. Gouty ; relating to the gout. Arhuth. 

a, Relatinꝝ to joints. 1 Th e 
RITIS /. Cris. e 3 

A HOT. [artichautt Fr.] Tü is 
ant is very like the thiſtle, but hat h 

ge ſcaly heads ſnaped like the cone of 

the pine-tree. ; Miller. 

ANT CK. a. {It ſhould be written arctich. ] 

Northern. ; Dryden. 

ARTICLE. / {articu/us, Latin.) 

1. A part ol 1peech s the, an. ; 

2. A lingle clauſe of an à count; a parti- 

cular part of any complex thing.T, ulotſon. 

3 Term ; itpulation. Shakeſpeare. 

| Point of time; exact time. Clarendon. 

To A'RTICLE z. 7. from the noun artz- 

cle.] To ſtipulate ; to make terms. 

Daune. 
To A'RTICLE. wt. a. to draw up 22 


cular articles. aylor. 


| ARTICULAR. a. {articularis Lat.] Be- 


longins to the joints, 


ARTICULA | E a. [from articulus Latin.) 


1. Diſtinct. Milton. 
2. Branched gut into articles. Bacon. 
To ARTVCULATE. v. a. [fram article. | 
1. To form words ; to lpcak as a ma”. 
Glanwilic, 
2 To draw up in articles. Shat-ſpeare, 
z. To n:ake ter . Shateſpeare. 
ARTFCULATELY. ad. ſfromarticulate.] 
In an arti-uinte voice. Decay of Prety. 
ARTTCULATI NESS. /. [from articu- 
late.) The quality of being articulat. . 
ARTICULATION. / [from articulate.) 
1. The juncture, or ji it of bones. Kay. 
2. The act of forming words. Holder. 
3. Un botany.) The joints in plans. 


ARTIFICE. / [artificium, Latin. 


I. Jiick; fraud; ftratagem. South. 

2. Art; trade. | 
ARTYEFiCER. / Cartifex. Latin.] 

r. An artiſt; a manutacturer. Sidney. 

2. K forger; a conriver. Par. Lofl. 


3- A dexterous or arttul fellow. B. Jon 
ARTIFICIAL a. farti;icie!, Fr.] 

1. Mad+ by art; not natural. &ns. 

2. Fict tious; not genuine Shakeſpeare. 

z. Arttu! ; conmived with ſkill. Ten. 
ARTIFVCLALLY. ad. Crom art:fcial. 

1. Artfully ; with ſki.i; with good con- 

Vance. 

2. By art; nt naturally. Adi, an. 
ARTIFFCL.1LNESS. /. {from artificial ] 

Aritulnets. : 


AR 'LLERY. / It has no plural. [artil- | 


lerie, Fr.] 

1. Weapuns of war. Bible. 

2. Cannon; vyreat ortnance. Denhban. 
ARTISAN. V rFrenct] 

1. Artiſt ; profe fic ot an art. Motten. 


Ray. 
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2. Manufacturer; lov tra leſman. Addi vn · 
ARTIST, / Cartiſte, Fr.] 


1. The proteſſor of an art. Newton. 
2. A ſkiſful man; not a novice. Locke. 
VRTLESLV. ad {from art!:/5.] In an art- 
leſs manner; naturally; fincerely. Pope. 
A*RTLESS. a. {irom art and le/;. ] 
1. Unſkiiful. Dryden. 
2. Clear from fraud; as an artleſs maid, 
3. Contrived without ſkill; as cn artleſs 
tale. 
To RTUATE. v. a. [artuutus, Lat.] To 
tear limb from lim Dit. 
ARUNDINA'CEOQUS. a. [arundinaceus 
Lat.] Ot. or like reeds. 
\RUNBVNEOUS. a. arundineus. Latin.] 
Abounding with reeds. 
AS. conjrndt. [als, Teut.] 
I. In the fame manner with ſomething 
elſe, Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the manner that. nden. 
3. That; in a conſcquential ſenſe. 
Wotton. 
4. In the ſlate of another. A. Philips. 
„ Under a particular conſideration. Gay. 
5 Like; of tlic lame kind with. 


IV att. 
7. In the fame degree with. Blackmore. 
8. As it; in the lame manner. Dryden. 
9. A:curding to what. 1 Cor. 
10. As it were; in ſome fort. Zacox. 


11. Whic; at the ame time that. 


Addiſon. 
I 2. Bccauſe. Taylor. 
13. As being. Bacon. 
14. Equally. Dryden. 
15. Vow; mn what manner. Boyle. 


16. With; aulwering to /ike or ſame. 
Sheak/peare. 
17. In arecipreca! ſenſe, anſwering to as. 
Bentley. 
18. Going before as, in a comparative 
fene; the firſt as being ſemetim-s under- 
loo. Bright as the tun. Glananlle. 
19. Anſwcrivg to ſuch. Tillotſon. 
20. Having / to anſwer it; in the condi- 
tien Inte. Locke. 
21. Anſwering to conditionally. Dryden. 
22. In a ſcuſe of compariſon, followed by 


0. Pope. 
Fo As Fog ; with reſp: to. FS ac 
24. As To; with reſpeR to. Swift. 
25. As Weil ; equal'y with. Locke. 
25. As THOUGH ; 3s it. Sharp. 

A'SAFOETIDA./. A gumor reſin brought 
from the Eaftt- ndics, of a ſharp taſte and 

a ſtrong offenſive ſmell. 

ASARABACCA. /,. (aſarum, Lat.] The 
name ot a plant. Miller. 

ASBE'STINE. a, [from a. Some» 
thing in ombuſtible 

ASBE'STOS. /. C ?.! A fort of na- 
tive foflil ſtone, which may be ſplit into 

to 

ton 


ASC 


ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, 


vet ſomewhat tractable. It is endued with 
the wonderful property of remaining un- 
conſurned in che fire, which only whitens 
It. 
ASCARIDES. /. [4oxagrs, from donngign, 
to leap.] Little worms in the rectum. 
Duncy. 
To ASCE ND. v. 7. [aſcende, Latin.] 
1. To moun: upward. Milte n. 
2. To proceed from one degree of excel- 


3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. Broome. 

To ASC'END. v. a. To climb up any 

ti ing. Delany. 
ASCE'NDANT. /. from aſcend. 

1. The part of the ccl.ptick at any parti- 
cular time above the horizon, which is 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to have great in- 
fluence. 

2. Height; elevavion. Temple. 


3. Superiority ; inJuence. Clarendon. | 


4. {nc of the degrees of kindred reckon- 


ed upward. Aylie. 
ASCE'NDANT. a. 
1. Superiour ; predominant ; overpower- 
in * South. 
2. In an aſtrological ſenſe, above the ho- 
rizon. Broaun. 
AScENDENCV. / [from aſcend.) Influ- 
ence; power. Watts. 


ASCE'NSION. / [a/cenfio, Latin.] 
1. The act of aſcending or riſing. 
2. The vifible elevation of our Saviour to 
Heaven. Milton. 
3. The thing riſing or mounting. 
Broaun. 
ASCE'NSION-DAY. The day on which 
the al enſion of our Saviour is commemo- 
rated, commonly called Holy Thurſday ; 
the Thurſday but one before Whitſuntide. 
ASCE'NSIVE. a. {from aſcend.) In a ſtate 
of aſcent. Broxun. 
ASCE'NT. /. ſaſcenſus, Latin.] 
1. Riſe ; the act of riſing. Milton. 
2. The way by which one aſcends. Bacon. 
3- An eminence, or high place. Addi/n. 
To ASCERTA'IN. v. 4. [acertener, Fr.) 
1. To make certain; to fix; to cſtabliih. 
| Locke. 
2. To make confident. Hammond. 
ASCERTAINER. / [from aſgertain.] The 
Fe that proves or eftabliſhes. 
ASCERTATNMENT. / [from aſcertain.) 
a ſettled rule. Swift. 
ASCE'TICK. a. faoxinis.] Employed 
wholly in exerciſes of devotion and mor- 
tification. South. 


ASCE'TICK. / He that retires to devo- 


tion; a hermit. Norris. 
A'SCIT. J. It has no fingular. [a and rx.) 
_ Thoſe people who, at certain timcs of the 


ASK 


| year, have no ſhadow at noon ; ſuch are 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone. 


ASCITES. { from 0x9, a bladder.] A 
P 


particular ſpecies of dtopſy; a ſwelling of 

the lower belly and depending parts, irom 

an extravaſation of watcr. 
ASCUTICAL.7 a. [from &/cites.) Dropſi- 
ASCITICK. ca; hydropical. 
ASCITTTIOUS. a. [afciritius, Lat.] Sup- 


emen al; additional, Pope, 


' ASCRVEAULE. a. [from aſcribe.] That 


lence to „Other. Wurtts. | 


whick r. y be afcriv. d. 
To ASC RYE v. a [aſcribo, Latin.] 
1. Lo auth t, as a c. uſe. Dryden. 
2. To attribu to £8 + poitt flor. Tulloijon, 


act of a'c: ibing. Dif. 
ASCRIPTIIIOUS. a. [afſcriptitius, Lai} 
That which is aicrive?, 
ASH. / [æyc, Sax ] A tree. Dryden. 
ASH-COLOUREU.a.ftrom nd colcur.] 
Coloured between brown aud grey. 
Ii ocdzvard. 


ASHA'MED. a. from me.] Touched 
with ſhame. Taylor. 
A'SHEN. a. from 4/5. Made of af 
wood. Dryden. 
A*'SHES. /. wants the fingular. [:yca, Sax. ] 
1. The remains of any thing buint. 
Digby. 
2. The remains of the body. Pope. 


ASEWE DNESDAY: / "The firſt day of 
Lent, fo called from the ancient cuſtom of 
ſprinkling aſhes on the head. 

A'SHLAR. / [with maſors.] Free ſtones 
as tl,cy come out of the quarry. 

A'SHLERING. / [with builders.] Quar- 
tering in garrets. Builder; Lid. 

ASIO RE. ad. [from a and /for:. 

i. On ſhore; on the land. Raleig . 
2. To the ſhore; to the laad Ait. 

A'SILW EED. / firom % and apeed.} An 
herb. 

A'SHY. a. [from /.] Aſh- coloured; 
pale; inclining to a whitiſh grey. 


SHudteſpear C's 
ASIDE. ad. {from à and Hale. 
1. To ane fide. Dryden. 
2. To another part. Bacon. 
3- From the COmpany. Murk. 
A'SINARY. a. Cu,, Lat.] Belonging 
to an als. 
ASININE. a. [From afinus, Lat.] Pelong- 
ing to an 4. Mltun. 
To ASK. v. a. {aycian, Saxon.“ 
t. To petition ; to beg. $:vife. 
| 2. To demand; to claim. LD den. 
3. To enquire; to queſtion, FJeremiats 
| 4: To require, as ncedful. Addiſon. 
ASRANCE. 


| | Niiltons 


ASKAUNT, 


ASCRI'PTION. V L tio, Latin.] The | 


ASKAUNCE, © . Cideways ; obliquely. - 
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ASP 
ASKA/UNT. ad. Obliquely ; 


on one ſide. 


Drycens. 
IXER. /. (from ah] 
1 Petitioner. South. 
1. Enquirer. | Dig vy. 
ASKER. /. A water-newt. 


AKE W. ad. (roma and fer] fide 
with c 11 -mp* ; conte mptuoudy- Pri3re 
TASLAYE. v. 4. ( m 4 ae, or 
Aacl.] To rem; een. Shenſer. 


ASLA'NT. ad. [from à and ent.] Ob- 
liquely on one lide. Drzden. 
ASLEEP. ad. ſirow and ep.] 
1. Sleeping; a reli. Dryden. 
2. To ſlecp. Ailton. 


ASLO PE. ad. from a and e.] With 
declivity ; obi queiy. Hudibras. 
ASP, or ASPICK. /. A kind of tterpent, 
whole p ::ſcn i> fo dangerous and quick 
in its r gray that it Kills 3 2 
Mbility of applying any eine. Thiele 
that are bitten by it die by ſlecp and le- 
thargy. Milton. 
ASP. /. A tree. 
ASPA'L ATHUS. /. 
1. A piant called the Roſe of Jeruſalem. 
2. The wood of a prick y tree, heavy, 
ol:aginous, ſome chat ſharp and bitter to 
the taſte, and anciently in much repute as 
an aſt e ngent. but now little uſed. 
ASPYRKAGUS. /. Thc. name of a plant. 
ASPECT. / Chectus, Litin.] 


1. Look; air; appcaran-e. Burn t. 

2. Countenance; look. Page. 
3. Glance; vicw; act of beholding. 

a Milton. 

4. Direction toward any point ; poſi len. 

i Swift. 

5. Diſpoſition of any thing to ſo ching 

elſe; relation. Locks. 


6. Dupoſition of a planet to other p'ancts, 
Hen! { * 


To 28PE CT. v. a. {a/vicic, Laun.] To 
beholli. Tem/le. 
ASPE'CTABLE a. [ rctabilis, Latin.) 
V-lible. Kav. 
ASPL'CTIOV. / ffrom a bed. ] Briholding ; 
View. Bacon 


A PEN. 7 {erpe, Saxon.] A tree: tlie 
- {eaves of which alway. rende. Se. 
ASPEN, a. [trom «/p or a," 1.— 8 
1. Belonging to the atp-tree. 
5 Mads of aſſen wan. 
2 WP K. a. [Lat.] Rout; ru-ged. Bacon. 
L A >PE!ATT ö 
make rough. t . 
ASFER.V VION, J. [tro abcrate.] A 
making roug*., : 
ASPERIFO/LIOUS. 4. zer and filiure, 
atin.] Plants fo called fi om the rdugl.- 
neſs of their lenves. 


For „ O , 2 : 
ADE RITY. Jo U Yperitcs, Latin. 


Cay. 


D. d. %%, Lawn] Io 


ASS 


1. Unevenncſ; ; roughneſs of ſurface. 
Boyle. 


2. Ruugineſs of ſound. 
3. Rouginc!s, or ruggedneſs of temper. 
Rogers. 
ASPERNA'TION. /, [a/pcrnatio, Latin] 
Ne!» ; düregard. Dit. 
SPL.,ROUS. a. (aher, Latin.] Rough; 
uncven. Boyle. 
To ASF-E'RSE v. a. [oſpergo, Latin.} To 
beſp:t*cr with centure or calumny. Swift. 
ASPERSLON. / [auſperfio, Latin.) 
I. A {praikinge SLuleſpeare. 
2. Calamny ; cenſure. Dryden. 
ASPHA'LTICK. a. ſtrom a/phaltos.] Gu m- 
my ; bituminous. Ailton. 
ASPILYLTOS. . Lac, bitumen.) A 
{olid, brittie, black, bituminous, wilam- 
mable tubltance, reſciublimg puch. and 
chiefly ſound {wimming on tne 1urface of 
the Lacus 4/phaltitcs, or Dea Sca, W:.cre 
anciently jtood the cit.es of Sodem and 
Gomorrah. | 
ASPHALTUM. /. [ Latin.) A bituminous 
lone found near the, ancient Pabylon. 


A'SPHODEL. / [4/pordelusy, Latin. ] Day- 


ly. Pobe. 
A'SPICK. / [See Asp.] The name ot a 
Crucut. Aid. 


To A'SUIRATE. v. a. {afprro, Latin.] To 

ronounce with tull breath; as G97, £23. 

To A'SPIRATE. v. „. (ire, Latin. ] To 

be pronounced with tuil breath. Dryden. 

A'SPIRATE. a. [a/viratus, Lain.) P. o- 

nounced with full breath. Ho. acr. 
ASPIRA”TION. /. [C ratio, Latin.] 

I, AM breathing alter; an ardent wWiih. 


Hunnen. 
2. The act of aſpiring, or defiring fomce 
thing high. SLadeſpcarr. 


3. Tic pronunciation of a vowel witl: full 
breath. EFiolder. 
To ASPIRE. v. 2. Cre, Latin.!] 
1. To dcfire with cageracts; to pant aſter 
ſomething higher. Si dne. Dawics. 
2. To riſe high.. NTuler. 
ASPORT.IYTION, / ſ1/portatio, Lat.] X 
cart VINZ away. D... 
ASQUPENT. 24. rom / and fquint.] Ob- 
liquely ; not in the ral lt une ot viſion. 
ASS. / fafnns, Latin.) 
t. An ar mal of burden. Shah-ſpeares 
2. A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 
Sha fp 447. 
7) ASSA I, . a. %%, Fiench.] 
i. Lo attack in a hottile maunet; to ale 
Luft; to tall upon, Soenſer. 
2. To ata.k uch argument, or ccalure, 
Hove. 
From til. That 
| 


den Shaheſpanre, 
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ASS 


ASSAVLANT. /. [1/aillant, Fr.] He that ASSE'MBLY. I [aſemblee, Fr.] A com. | 


akeſpeare, ] 


attacks. nayward. 
ASSAILANT. a. At:acking ; invading. 
Milton. 


ASSAILER. / [from a/uil.] One who at 2. Conſent; agreement. : 
Sidney. ' To ASSEN i. v. n. [afſentire, Latin.] To 


tacks another. 
ASSAPA/NICK. /. The flying ſquirrel. 
ASSA'RT. /. (art, French.] An offence 

committed in the torefl, by plucking up 

won by the roots. ocvel. 


ASSA'SSIN, . faſaffin, French. A 
ASSA'SSINATE., $ Wurucrer; one that 
kills by f:dden viol-nce. Pope. 

1 he 


ASSASSINA TI. [f: om aſſeuſin. 
crime of an aſſaſſin; murder. Pape. 
To ASSA'SSINATE. v. a. [from aſſaſſin.) 
1. To murder by violence. iden- 
2. To way-lay; to take by treachery. 
Milton. 
ASSASSINATION. / [from aſcaſinate. 
The + of af\-ffinating. Clarendon. 
ASSASINA”TOR. / [from a/fu/tnate.] 
Murimerer ; mankille:. 
ASSA'”TION. /. [aJatus, roaſted, Latin.] 
oaſting. Brown. 
ASSA ULT. / at, Trench.] 
1. Storm ; oppolcd to jap or te ge. Bacon. 
2. Violence. Spenſer. 
3. Invaſien ; hoſtility; artack. Clarendon. 
4. {In law.] A violent kind of injury o. 
fered to a war's verſon. Coavel. 
To ASSA/'ULT. v. a. {trom the noun.] To 


attack; to invade. 


viclently ſſaults anc ther. 
ASSA'Y. /. [cJazer, Frenci.] 
1. Examina on. 
2. [In law.] The examination of meaſures 
and weights uſed by the clerk of the ma- 


Sidney. 


ker. Cob. 
3+ The firſt entrance upon any thing. 
Spenſer. 
4. Attack ; trouh lle. Syenſer. 


Fo ASSA'Y. v. 4. [e ſayer, French. 
1. To make trial ct. Rajward 


2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in a/jay- | 


ing metals. Mi. tu. 
3. Lo try; to-ndeavour. Samuel. 
ASSA'YER. / ſtrom afoy.] An officer of 
the miut, tor the duc trial of ſilvet. Corvel. 
IFnedxard. 
ASSECTA'TION. / (aſectatio, Lat.] At- 
te ndance. 
ASSECUY/TION. / [from afſequor. aſſecutum, 
Lat. to«brain.] Acquiremen . Ayliſſe. 
ASSE'MBLAGE. / ( eniblage, French. 
A collection; a number 7 nulviduas 
brought together. Locke 
To ASSE'MBLE. v. a. [1ſemb/er. Fr.] Vo 
bring together into on: place. SH. 
To ASSE'MBLE. v. n. To mect together. 
Daniel. 


Shakeſpeare. 


( 


Dryden. l 
ASSA'UULTER. /. [from at.] One u hu 


ASS 


any act together. 5 


ASSE NT. / [ Henſus, Latin. 


I. The act of .greeing to any thing. Locke, . 
Hoa! 


COner 


concede ; to vield to. 


At, 
ASSENTA'TION. / [affentatio, Latin, 


ou! ©: flattery. 
ASSENTMENT. . [from aſſent.] 


ſent. 
To ASSE'RT. v. a. [a/ero, Latin.] 
1. To main.an; to defend either by 


Dis, 
Con- 


words or actions. Dryden. 
2. To affirm. 
3. Io claim; to vindicate a title to. 
Dryden. 
ASSE'RTION. / {from ert.] 
I. The act of aſſerting. Bron, 


2. Politicn advanced. 


dogmatical. 


Glanville, 


vindicator ; affirmer. 
ſerve, h, or ſecond. Did. 
To ASSE'SS. v. a. [trom acute, Italiau. 


Joe narge with any certain ſor::, 


down by one. 

ASSE'SSMENT. / [from to 4. 
1. The jun 'evicd on certain property. 
2. | he act of aſſeſſi g. 

ASSE'SSOR. / [a er, Latin.] 

I. The peijon that fits by the judges, 


2. Tle that fits by another as next in dig- 

nitv. 

3. {irom afje/5s.} He that lavs taxes. 

Goods lufficient to diſcharge that burden, 
which is caſt upon the executor or heir. 
| Coavel. 

To ASSET VER. 2g. To affirm with 

To ASSEVERATE. great ſolemnity, as 
upon oath. 

AS-EVERA'TION. / [from aſſcverate. 
> olemu affirmation, as upon oath. 1:9ok. 
blockhead. Shakeſpeare. 

Rogers. 

ASST'DUGUS. a. [afidurs, Lat.] Conſtant 
in application. | Prior, 

ASSI'DUOUSLY. a/ {from 0/7 duc.) Di- 
hgenity; commually, Beniley. 

ASSIE'NTO. /. [in Spaniſh, a contract er 
burgain,) 4 ontract or convention be- 
rween the king of Spain, and other pow- 
ers, ior furniſhing tte Spaniſh dominions 
in America with flaves 


To 


Corpliance with the opinion ot another 


ASE KTIVE. a. [(from aſert.] Pofitive; | 
ASSE'RT OR./. from aſſert.] Maintainer; 
Prior. 

To ASSE'RVE. v. a. [aſervio, Lat.] To 
1 


con. 


A885 E'SSION. /. [afſe/to, Latina. ] A fitting 
Did. 


A SETS. J. <uithout the fingular. ſaſſez, Fr. 


Hoxwel. A 


Dryden. þ 
AZiltans 


WY 


: 


A'SSHEAD. /, ſrrom % and head.) * 
ASS DU v. / CAnité, Fr.] Diligence. 


ASS 


GN. v. a. [aſſigner, French.] 1 
com. cork out; to apo. Alton 
deare, © . To fix with regard to quality 22 
Locle. law] To appoint a deputy, or make 
— 15 Fl 22 to — 1 Coabel. 

To ASSIGN A BLE. a. from aſſi gu. Thatwhich 
AF, maybe markedout,fixed,or madeover South. 
itin.] ASSIGNA'T ION. /. [aſ/ignatio, Latin. ] 
ther x, An appointment to meet; uſed general- 
Dis, ly at love appointments. Swift. 
Con- 2. A making over a thing to another. 
Run, ö ASSIGNEE”. . Caſignẽ, Fr.] He that is 


appointed or deputed by another to do 
, any act, or perform any buſineſs, or en. 
Fden, jov any commodity. Coxvel. 

ASSI'GNER. , (from aſſign.) He that 
Decay of Piety. 


appoints. | 

den. ASSYGNMENT. . (from aſiu. ] Appoint- 
| ment of one thing with regard to another 

n. thing or perſon. Locke. 


ASSYMILABLE. a. !from affimilate.] That 


ive; | which may be converted to the ſame na- 
ulle. © ture with ſomething elſe. Brosun. 
der; To ASSITMILATE. v. a. [ milo, Latin. ] 
ror, 1. To convert to the ſaine nature with 
To another thing. Newton. 
1:2, 2. To bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance. 
au.] Swift. 
con. ASSLT'MILATENESS. /. [from afimi/ate., 
ting Likeneſs. ict. 
)g. ASSIMILATION. /. [from aſi milato. ] 
1. The act of converting any thing to the 
. nature or ſubſtance of another. Bacon. 
vel. | 2. The ftare of being aſſimilated. Brown. 
3. The act of growing like ſome other be- 
ing. Decay .of Piety. 
ten. To ASSIST. v. a. {affifter, Fr. a, Lat.] 
bg- To help. omans. 
un. ASSISTANCE. /. ſaſiſtance, Fr.] Help ; 
- furtherance. Stilling fleet. 
Fr, ASSFSTANT. a. {from afi/?.) Heſping; 
en, lending aid. Hale. 
r. ASITSTANT./. (from a.] A perſon en- 
vel, gaged in an affa r not as principal, but as 
th auxiliary or niniſterial. Bacon. 


| r Als, French, a ſitting.} 
| 1. An aſſembly of knights an] other ſub- 
ſtantial men, wich the bailiff or juſtice, in 


ke. a certain place, and at a certain time. 
A 2. A jury. 
rr. 3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 
a 4+ The courts where the writs are taken. 
— 4 Cowel. 


5» Any court of juſtice. Dryden. 
6. Aſize of bread, meaſure or quantity, in 


ASS 
ASSO'CIABLE. a. [aſfociabilis, Lat.] That 


Whien Ma he joincd 10 another. 
To SSO CIATE. v. a. [aſſocier, French.) 
t. To unite with another as a confederate. 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. To adopt as a friend upon 1 
ry 

3. To accompany. Shakeſveare. 

ASSO CIA 1 E. a. {from the verb.] Confe- 

de rate. Milton. 


ASSOCIATR. A {from the verb.] 


t. A partner. Sidney. 
2. A confe iterate. Hooker. 
2. A companion. Wotton. 


ASSOCIA'TION. / [from affciate.] 
t. Union; conjunction; ſociety. Hooker. 


2. Confederacy. Hooker. 
3. Partnerſhip. Boyle. 
4. Connection. Watts. 
5- Appoſition ; union of matter. 
| Newton. 
A'SSONANCE. / [afſonance, Fr.] Refe- 
rence ot one ſound to another reſembling 
it. Dick. 


A*SSONANT. 2. ſaſenant, Fr.] Reſemb- 
ling another ſound. Dick. 

To ASSO RT. v. a. [4/ortir, Fr. ] To range 
in claſſes, 

To ASSO “T. v. a. [from /of ; aſſoter, Fr.] 
To infaruate. Spenſer. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. ſrpzr, Saxon.] 


1 To mitigate; to fotten. Addiſon. 
2. To appraſe ; to pacify. Clarendon. 
3. To eaſe. 

To ASSUN'GE. v. „. To abate. Geneſis. 


ASSUA'GEMENT./{.{frema/uage.] What 
mitigates or ſoftens. Spenſer. 
ASSUA'GER. / from aſſuag-.) One who 
acifics or appeaſes. 
ASSUA'SIVE. @. ſtrom ajJuage.] Soften- 
ing; m'17ating. Pope. 
To ASSU'BJUGATE. v. a. ,, Lat. 
To ſubject to. Shakeſpeare. 
ASSUEFA'CTION. / [offucfacie, atiQ. } 
The fiate of being accuſtomed. Brown - 
ASSUE”TUDE. / faſſuetudo, Latin. } Ac- 
cuſtomance ; cuſtom. Bacon. 


| To ASSU'"ME. v. a. Cao, Latin. 


t. To take. Pope. 
2. To take upon one's ſelf. Dryden. 
3. To arrogate ; to claim or ſeize unjuſt- 
ly. | Collier. 
4. To ſuppoſe ſomething without proof. 
Boyle. 
5. To appropriate. Clarendon. 
ASSU'MER. / {from aſſme. ] An arrogant 
man. South. 
ASSU'MING. participial. a. from aſſume.) 
Arrogant ; haughty. den, 
ASSU MSIT. /. *aſſumn, Lat.] A volun- 


' tary promiſe made by word, whereby a 
man taketh upon him to perform or pay 
| Comet. 


- p — to the price. 

V. 7. Meaſure; rate. Spenſer. 
er To A88T Z E. v. a. from the 8 7 0 
e- ür the rate of any thing. 

” ASSI'ZER. /. ſtrom are.] An officer 
n$ that has the care of weights and meaſures, 
_ Chambers. 


| any ching to another. 


ASSU'MP- 
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AST 
ASSUMPTION. /: © :/um?tic, Latin. 


{e'f, Hammond. 
2. The ſuproſition ct any thing with wut 

farther proof. Nurris. 
3. Th thing pr po 1; a poſtulate. Dryd. 
4. Lic taking up any perſon 1:9 heaven. 


ASSUMPTTVE. a. {aſſumptivus, Latif.) 
The? is af ne. 
ASSURANCL. . [afſurance, French. 
x. Certain exhcctation. T:l:otſon. 
2. S- cute con fid nice; truſt. Spenſer. 
3. Freedom from doubt; certain know- 
lerige. South, 
4. Firmneſs; undoubting ſteadineſs. Rogers. 
5. Confidence; want of modefſtv. Sidney. 
6. Ground ot conlidence ; ſecurity given. 
Dames. 
7. Spirit; intrepidity. Dryden. 
8. Sanguinity ; readineſs to hope. Ham. 
9. Teſtimony of credit. Tillot/on. 
Ic. Conviction. Tillo: jon. 
1. Inſurance. 
To ASSU'RE. v. a. [afſurer, French.] 
1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe. 
Maccavees. 
2. To ſecure another. Rogers. 
3. To make confident; to exempt from 
doubt or ear. Milton. 
4. To mike ſecure. Spenſer. 
5. To affiance; to betroth. Shakeſpeare. 
ASSURED. participial a. {from aue. 
1. Certain; mdubnable. Bacon. 
2. Certain; not doubting. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Immodeſt ; viciouſly confident. 
ASSU'REDLY. 4d. from ofſired.] Ccr- 
tainly; in- ubitably. South, 
ASSUREDNESS. / [from a ed.] The 
ſtate of heing aſſured ; certainty. 
ASSU RER. / [from afſure.] 
r. He that gives aſſurance. 
2. He that gives ſecurity to make good 
any loſs. 
ASTERISK. / A mark in printing; as “. 
Cre, 
A'STERISM. / [afteri/mus, Latin.) A con- 
ſtellation. Bentley. 
ASTHMA. fe [asdus.] A frequent, diffi 
cult, and ſhorr reſpiration, joined with a 
hiſſing ſound and a cough. Floyer. 


ASTHMA'TICAL.7 à4. {from o/t/ma.] 
ASTHMA'TICK. ; Troubled with an 
aſthma, Floyer. 


ASTE'RN. ad. [from à and ern.] In the 
hinder part ot the ſhip; behind the ſhip, 
Dryden. 

To ASTE'RT. v. a. To terrify ; to ſtartle ; 
to fright. Spenſer. 
ASTO'NIED. participial a. A word uſed 


for a/toni/hed. Iſaiah. 


To ASTONISII. v. a. {c/*onner, Fr.] To | 


AST 


vl confound with fear or wonder; to amaze, 
1. The ct of taxi, aay thing to one's ; 


Addis, 
ASTO/NNISHINGNESS. / {from a/tonil,] 


)::-lity to excite aſtoniſhment. 


AS TONISHMENT. /. Hanne ment, Fr.] 


Amazermnent ; contution ot mind. South, 


To ASTO/UNU. v. a. {eftonner, Fr.] To 
Stilling feet. 


a:toniſh ; to contoun I with tear or wonder. 
Milton, 


 ASTRA'DDLE. ad. [from a. and fraddl.] 


With one's legs acrots any thing, Dig, 
A'STRAG.\L. / L.] A Intl. 
round member, in the form of a ring. at 
the cops and bottoms of columns. Speg, 
A'STRAL. a. from aftrum, Lat.] Starry; 
relaumg to .he ſtars, Dryden. 
AST RAV. ad. from à and fray.) Out of 
the 1ight way. ton. 
To AS TRI CT v. a. [aftringo, Lat.] To 
contract by applications. Arbuthnet, 
ASTRIC”'T1ON. F{. {aftri&#io, Latin.] The 
act or power of comtacting the parts of 
the body. con. 
ASTRICTIVE. a. [from eidt.] Styptick; 
bids 
ASTRUYC FORY. a. [a/triforius, Latin,] 
Aſtringent. 
AS RIDE ad. [from a. and ride.] With 
the lens open. Boyle. 
ASTR{FEROUS. a. [a/?rifer, Lat.] Bear- 
ing, or having ſtars. Dis. 
To ASTRUNGE. v. a. (aſtringo, Latin. 
To make a contraQtiou ;, to make the 
pirts draw together. Bacon. 
AS FTRUNGENCY. /. [from 4/ringe.] The 
wer of contracting the parts of the 
ad. Bacon. 
ASTKUNGENT. a. (ringen Lat.] Bind- 
ing; contra ding. Bacon. 
AS IRO'/GRAPHY.}/. {from dc and yeu- 
g.] The icience ot deſcribiug the ſtars. 
A'STROLABE, /. [ac of wn, a 
{tar, and aa to takc. ] An inſtrument 
chiefly uicd for takiug tne altitude of the 
pole, the ſun or ti: rs, at lea. 
ASTRO'LOGER. |. [a//re/ozus, Lat.] One 
that, ſuppoting the wilueuce of the fiars 
to have a cauſal power, proteſſes to for- 
tel or diſcover events. Sævift. 
AS PTROLO'GIAN.{. {rom aftrology.) Ab 
trologer. Hudibras. 
ASTROLO/GICAL.? a. {from aftrology.) 
ASTROLOYGICK. Relating to aſtro- 
logy ; proteſſing attrology. Wotton. 
ASTROLO'GICALLY. ad. {ſrom aftrole- 
£y+] In an aſtrological manuer. 
To ASTRO'LOGIZE. v. n. [from aftrols 
gg. I to prachile aſtrology. 
AS FRC'LOGY. / [a/trologia, Lat.] The 
practice of toretelling things by the know- 
ledge of the ſtars, Swift. 
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AT 


ONO MTR. z (from ces and »6-| 


the ccleſtial mo- 
ocke. 


3] He that fludies 


tons. 
RON) MICAL. ee eng 
aSTRONO'MICK. c clonging to at- 


Brown. 


nomy. 
457 RON O/MICALLY. ad. [from aftro- 
nomical.] In an aſtronomical manner. 
ASTRO'NOMY. J [from ar,. A 
mixed mathematical feience teaching the 
knowledge of the celeſtial bodies, their 
maenitudes, motions, diltances, periods, 
eclipſes, and order. Cowley. 
ASTRO” THE. LOG. /. [aftrum and 
theolozia, Lit.] Divinity founded on the 
obſervation of the celeſtial bodies. Derhᷣ. 
ASU/NDER. ad. (arundnan, Sax. ] Apart; 
ſeparately ; not together. Davies. 
ASYLUM. / (. A ſanctuary; a 
refuge. Avlife. 
ASYMMETRY. / [from 27vw42;z.] Con- 
trariety to ſymmetry ; diſpcoportion. 
Grew. 
A'SYMPTOTE. /. [from 4ow71-u.] Afymp- 
totes are right lines, which approach near- 
er and nearer to ſome curve; but which 
would never meet. Crew. 
AST'NDETON. /. Car. A figure in 
ammar, when a conjunction copulative 
is omitted. 
AT. prep. [ær, Saxon. ] 

1. At before a place, denotes the nearneſs 
of the place; as, a man is qt the houſe 
before he is in it. Stilling fleet. 

2. At before a word ſignifying time, notes 
the coexiſtence of the time with the e- 
veat ; he role at ten. Swift. 

3. At before a cauſal word fignifies nearly 
the ſame as 2vit5; he did it at a touch. Dry. 

4. At before a ſuperlative adjective implies 
in the late ; as, at moſt, iu the ſtate of 
moſt perfection, Qc. South. 

5. At ſignifies the particular condition of 
the pcrſon ; as, at peace. Swift. 

6. At ſometimes raarks employment or at- 
tention ; buſy at his taſk. Fate. 
7. At is ſometimes the ſame with Furn;/bed 
with, after the French ; as. a man at 
arms. Snaxeſpeare. 

8. At ſometimes notes the place where 
any thing is, he lives at Barnet. Pope. 

9. 4 ſometimes ſignifies in conſequ-nce 
of he ſwooncd at the fight. Hale, 
10. At marks ſometimes thę effect proceed- 
ing from an ad; he eats at his o coſt. Dry. 
11. At ſometimes is nearly the ſame as in; 
noting ſituation. Swift, 


12. At ſometimes marks the occaſion. like 
Dryden. 


en; he comes at call. 
13. At ſometi mes ſcems to ſignify in the 
power of, or obedient to. Dryden. 


14. At lometimes notes the relatü n of a 
man to an action. 
Vai. I. 


Collier. 94 5 B. long ing to che atmoſphere. 


ATM 


15. At ſometimes imports the manner of 


an action. Dryden. 
16. At means ſometimes application to. 


Pops. 

17. At all. In any manner. Pone. 
A TABAL. /. A kind of tabour uſed by the 
Mons. Dryden. 


AT AR # XTA.T /. Exemption from vexa- 
A'TTARAXY. tion; tranquillity. 
Glanvill:, 
ATE. The preterite of eat. South. 
ATHANOR./. Adigeſting iurnace ts keep 
heat for a long time, 
ATHEISM. / [from at heit.] The diſbe- 
li f of a Gol. Tillotſon. 
ATHEIST: / C.] One that denics 
tie exiſtence of God. Bently. 
A”THEIST. a. Atheiſtical; denying God. 
Milton. 
ATHET'S TICAL. a. [from atheift.) Given 
to atheiſm ; impious, South. 
ATHEISTICALLY. aa. [from athei/tical.] 
In an atheitt eil manner. South. 
ATHEITSTICALNESS./ [from athe/tical.] 
Thequality of beinza:heiitica!. Ha 1;2199d, 
ATiETSTICK. a. {from atheift.} Given 
to ath ern, ty. 
A'TiLEOUS. a. [i.] Atheiſtick; god- 
leſs. ; Milton. 
ATHERO'MA. .. [A A ſpecies of 
wen. Sa 
AT IEROMATOUsS. a. from atheroma. 
Having the qualities of an atheroma, or 
curdy wen. Wiſeman. 
ATHURST. ad. (from @ and thirft.) Thir- 
ſty; in want ot drink. Dryden. 
AT.ILETICK. a. (from athleta, Latin. 
1. Belonging to wreſtling. 
2. Strong ot body; vigorous; luſty; ro- 
buſt. Dryden. 
ATHWART, prep. [from a. and thut. ] 
1. Acroſs; tranſverſe to any thing. Bacon. 


2. Throuzh. Ad.iiſon. 
ATHWA RT. ad. 

I. In a manner vexatious and perp'exing. 

S: akeſpeare. 

2. Wrong, 5 Aleſpcure. 


ATTLT. ad. [from a. and tilt. 
I. With the ation of a man making a 


thruft. Hudibras. 

2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or 

tilted behind, SpeBator. 
A'LTAS. / 


I. A collection of maps. 
2. A large ſquare folio. 
3. Sometimes the ſupporter of a build» 


ing. 
4. I rich kind of fi'k. 
A”'TMOSPHERE. /, [4ra& and a.] 
the air that encompaſſes the ſolid earth 
on all fid-s, | Locke. 
ATMOSPHE'RICAL. a. (from atmeſ- 
Buy r. 


A TOA. 


* 


ATOM. /. [atomus, Latin. | 
t. Such a {mall particle as cannot be phy- 


tically divided. Ray. 
2. Any thing extremely ſmall Shake/p. 
 ATO' MICAL. a. [from atom. 
1. Conſiſting of atoms. Brown. 
2. Relating to atoms. Bently. 
A'TOMIST. /, ſfrom atem.] One that 
holds the atamical philoſophy. Locke. 
ATOMV. /. An atom. Shakeſpeare. 
To ATO'NE. v. n. {to be at one.) 
1. Taagree; to accord. Shakeſpeare. 


2. To ſtand as an equivalent for ſomething. 


Locke. 
To ATO'NE. v. a. To expiate. Pope. 
ATONEMENT. /. Crom atome. 
I. Agreement; concord. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Expiation: expietory equivalent. Swift. 
ATOP. ad. [from à and 10%. ] On the top; 
at the top. Milton. 
ATRABILA'RLAN. a. [from atra and bi- 
lis, Lat.] Melancholy. Arbuthnot. 
ATRABILA'RIOUS. a. Melancholick. 
ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS. / ſtrom atra- 
bilarious.) The ftate of being melancholy. 
ATRAME'NTAL. a. firom atramentum, 
Lat. ink ] Inky ; black. Broan. 
ATRAMENTOUS.Aa. {from atramentumn, 
Lat. ink.]? Inky ; black. Brown. 
ATROCIOUS. g. ſatrox, Lat.] Wicked 
in a hizh degree; enormous. A-liffe. 
ATRO'CIOUSLY. ed. [from atrocious.) 
In an atrocious manner. 
ATRO'CIOUS'SESS. /. [from atreociorns.) 
The qualityot being enormeuſly criminal. 
ATRO'CITY. j. ſatrocitas, Latin.} Hor- 
rible wickedne ſs. 
ArTROPIIV. /. Carglas.) Want of nouriſh- 
ment; a diſcaſc. Mil:on. 
To AT TACIT. v. a. ſattacher, Fr. 
1. To arreſt; to take or apprehend. Coavel. 


2. To leize. Shake// tc. 
3. To lay hold on. Shakeſj care. 


4. To win; to gain over; to enamour. 
M'ltan. 
5. To fix to one's intereſt. Rogers. 
ATTACHMENT. , |atiachement, Fr.) 
adherence; regard. Addiſon. 
To ATTACK. v. a. [at:aguer, Fr. 
1. To aſſault an chemv. Philips. 
2. To impugn in any manner. 
ATTACK. / (from the verb.] An aſſault. 
. Pope. 
ATTA'CEER. / from attack.} The _- 
{on that attacks. 
To ATTAIN 2. a. [atteindre, French.) 


I. To gain; to procure. Titlotjon. | 
2. to overtake. Eacan. 
3. To come to. Melton. 
4. To reach; to equal. Bacon. 


To ATTAIN, Is Hts 


1. To come to a certain fate. Ad >not. 
1 To arrive at. 


—_—_— 


| 


re | 
| ATTAIN. / (from the verb.] The thing 


attained. ot uſed. Glanville, 
ATTA'INABLE. a. {from attain.) That 
which may be attained ; procurable, - 


: Tlotſon, 
ATTA'TNABLENESS._/. from attain- 


able.) The quality of being attainable. 
Ch 


ATT.VINDER. / [from to attaint.] 
I. The act of attainting in law. Bacon. 
2. Taint ; foil; diſgrace. Shakeſprare, 
ATTAINMENT. / ſtrom attain.) 
1. Tnat which is attained ; acquiſition, 
Crew, 
2. The act or power of attaining. Heoker, 
To ATTAINT. v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 
1. Fo attarnt is particularly uſed for ſuch 
as are found guilty of ſome crime or of- 


appearance, or by proceſs, Spenſer, 
2. Lo attaint; do corrupt. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTAINT. /. from the verb.] 
I. Any thing injurious, as illneſs, weari- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Stain; ſyot ; taint. Shakeſpeare, 
ATTAINTURE. /. From attaint.) Re- 


proach ; impu ation. Shakeſpeare. 


To corrupt; not ute. 
To ATTEMPER. v. . ſattempers, Lat.) 
1. To mingle; to weaken by the mixture 


of ſomething elfe. Bacon. 
2. To regulate ; to ſoften. Bacuu. 
3. To mix in juſt proportions. Spenyer, 
4. To kx to Candies elſe. Pepe. 


To AT TEMDERAI E. +. a. — 
Lat.] Lo probortion to ſemething. Hamm. 
To AITLIMPF. v. a. (artenter, Fr.] 


ATTEMPYABLE. a. fiom ationpt.) Li- 
able to att mts er attacks. Share/hrar 
ATTE MI TI R. /. from attempt.) 

1. The perſon that atte:npts. Milton. 

2. An endeavuur. 
To ATTEND. w. a. [attend Fr. 

1. To regard; to $x the mind upon. Set. 
2. To wait on as a ſcrvan t. 
3. Lo accompany as in enemy. Clarendes. 
4. To be preſent wich, upon a fümmons. 


([lerendn 

5. To be appendant to. Artuthbnat. 
6. To wait on, as on a charge. . 
7. Fo be conſ-quent to. Clarendon 
8. To remain to; to await. Locke. 

| 9. To wait tar inlidiouſly. Shakeſpeare. 


| 2. 10 


To AT TA'MINATE. v. a.[attamino, Lat 


1. To attack; to ven: ure upon. Alilten.. 

2. Lo try; to endeavour. Maccubess. 
ATIENP?./. from the verb.] 

I. An atiack. Bacn:. 

2. An eſſayv; an endervour. Dryden. 


So 1 po 


fence. A man is attainted two ways, by * 


11 — 


ae ee 


. 


= Eh 


* 77 5 
Ciunn lis&s © 


ry 


10. Jo be bent upon any obj. ct. Hd. 


11. 10 ſtay for. Dyyden. 
To ATTEND. 2. u. | 
1. To yicld attention. Tu k. 


it.] 

ture 
con. 
CUR, 
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Ape. 
ce, 
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Aen. 


bees. 
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| ATIENDER. Y {from ad] Comp 


\ nion; aſſociate, 


1. ful; regarriful. 


. 


ATT 


o flay; to delay. 


Davies. 


iT E'NDANCE. /: (attendance, Fr.] 


another. Shak. 
 Shakeſbeare. 
Milt on. 


1, The act of waiting on 
4, Service. 5 ö 
3. The perſons waiting; a train. 4 
4 Attention; regard. Timothy. 
5. Ex ectation. Not uſed. Hooker. 
ATTE/NDANT. a. [atterdant, Fr.] Ac- 
campanying as ſubordinate, or conſe- 


uential. Milton. 
TEN DAN r. 7. 
1. One that attends. Shateſfeare. 


2, One that belongs to the train. Ddeu. 

3. One that waits as a fuitor or agent. 
Burnet. 
I. One that i« preſent at any thing. S:vi/7. 
e. Aconcomitant za conſequent. tts. 


Bu Jonson. 
ATTENT. a. [attentus, Latin.] Iutent; 
attentive. Corouicies. Taylor. 
ATTE'NTATES. [attentata, Lat.] Pro- 
ceedings in a court after an inhibition 1s 
d-creed. AyliJe. 
ATTENTION. / [attuntion, Fr.] The 

' ac of attending or need ing. Locke. 
> ATTE'NTIVE. 4. [rom aitent.) Heed- 
Hooker. 
ATTENTIVELY. ad. [from aitentive.] 
Heedtuily ; carefully, Bacon. 
ATTE'NTIVENESS. /, {from attentive.] 
Heedfulne!s ; attention. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTENUANT. a. [attenuans, Latin.] 
What has the power of making thin, or 
len ger. Neu. 


AUTENUATE. a. [Tom the verb.] Male 


i thin, or ſlender. Bacon. 

AITTENUATION. / [from attenuate.) 

* act of making any thing thin or 
cn ler. 


B. cu 
A TTERK Var gn, Sax. Corruptma:ter. Sein. 
To ATTE'ST. v. a. [ atteftur, Latin.] 
1. To bear witnch of ; to witucls, Alli 
2. To call to witneſs. Dryden. 
ATTE'ST. / from the verb.] Tetimonr ; 
atieft ition, lieu. 
ATTEST.\ TION. / rom .] Leui- 
mony ; evidence. Woodwird. 
ATTYGUOUS. a. wird at] lard l. v. 
T; ATTINGE. 2. a. , Fr.] Fo 
touch lightly. Not u cdl. 


T ATTYRE. 2. 4. 


r 


- 
p*+ x 


„ + * 


| (res ; to hahit; to array, Spenſer. 
4 1» 1 . a 4 

[. Clothes ; dreſ, Mu. 

. Un hunting.] The horas of a buck or 


8. 
3. Un botany.] The flower of a plant 3s 
Grided into three parts, the empalement, 
1 foliation, and the attire. 
TTRER. / (from attire. | One that at- 
wes another; a dreſſer. 


» 


ſatin”, Fr.] fo 


14 
A'TTITUDE. / Cartitude, Fr.] The poſ- 


ture or action in which a ſtatue or paint- 

ed figure is placed. Prior. 
ATTO/LLENT. a. Cattollent, Lat.] That 

which raiſes or liits up. Derharme 
ATTO/RNEY. /. | attornatus, low Lat.) 

1. Such a perſon as by conſent, command- 
ment, or requeſt, takes heed, fees, and 
takes upon him the charge of other 
mens buſineſs in their abſence. 

2. Attorneys in common law, are near:y 
the ſame with proctors in the civil law, 
and ſolicitors in courts of equity. 

Shateſhears. 
3. It was anciently uſed for thoſe who did 
any bufinels tor another. Sbakeſpeare. 
Zo ATT) RNEY. v. a. Crom the Goun.} 
1. To perform by proxy. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Fo einploy as a proxy. Shakeſpeare. 
AT UORNEYSHIP. / (from attorney. }] 
The office of an attorney. Shakeſpeare . 
ATTO'URNMENT./.\ ittonrnement, Fr.] 
A yielding of che tenani to a new lord. 
Cobbel. 
To ATTRACT. v. a. {1ttro/o, attractum, 
Litin.| ' 
1. To draw to ſomething. Brown. 
2. To allure; to invite. Milton. 
ATTRA'CT. / [from the verb.] Attrac- 
tion; the power of drawing. THHudivras. 
ATTRVCTICAL. a. [from attrat?.] 
Having the power to dra. Ray. 
ATTRA'TTION. / from trad.] 
I. The power of drawing any thing. 
B.:co2n. Neavten. 
2. The power of alluring or enticing. 
Sake feare 
ATTRACTIVE. 3. from attrudk.] 
1. Ilaving the power to draw any thing. 
Druckmures 
2. Inviting ; al'vring; enticing. Alton. 
ATTRACTIVE. /. [from atre5.] That 
which draws or inci es. South. 
ATTR.\ CTIVELY. 4d. from attractia v. 
Witii the power of s ttracting. 
ATTRACTIVENESS. /. [from attrac- 
tio). Ine quaity of ben attractive. 
AV TKCVCTOR. /, friom attra?.) The 
agent that attracts. Bryn. 
A'TERAtIE NT. /. Castro bens, Lat.] Taat 
| winch draws. Glangulir. 

A FVRACT.UTTON. /. . :ruct᷑. iti a, Lat. 
rreguent haunting, Ne. 

ATTARUEDUTABLE. 2. eri, Latin.“ 
Tnat which may be ateribe t or attribut- 
cd. Hate. 

To AT TRIUBUTE. v. a. [attrib Tatin.] 

r. To afcrih. as a qua.ity. T:!!ctſen, 

2. To impute, as to a cauſe. N. ten. 

AT TRIBUTE. / [from the verb. 

1. The thing attributed to anosher. Raleigh, 


ny Wality adherent. Baton. 
| 13 3. 4 
i N 


AVE 


1 AUC 
| | AUCTIONTER. V [from auction. ] 


3. A thing belong'ng to another; an ap- 


The © 


pendant. Addiſon. erſon that manages an auction. 
4. R puta: ion; honour, Shak-ſpeare. | AUCTIVE. a. [from aucttu, Lat.] Of an 


A'TTKEBU”TION. / [from To atirtbute.] 
Qualit.es aſcribed. Shakeſpeare. 
ATTRUTE a. [attritus, Lat.) Ground; 
wern by rublun. Mil. ou. 
ATTRTI ENESS /, [from attrite.] The 
being u neh worn, 
ATTR:"TION. / [.2t2ritio, Latin.] 
1. The act of wearing things by rubbing. 
Wordwward. 
2. Grief for fin, ariſing or.ly from the 
fear of puniſhment ; the low eſt degree o 
Tepem: ac. 
To AT TUNE. v. a. [rom tune] 
. Ty make any thing muſical. 
2. To tine one thing to another, 


ATWEEN. ad. or prep. Bctw.xt ; be- 


Nil:nn. 


twern. Shenfer. 
ATWEXT. prez. In the middie oft 
trams. S nher. | 


To AVAIL. v. a. {from vie, French.) 
1. To profit; to turn to proſi Dryden. 
2. To promote, to proſper ; to aſſiſt. Po c. 

AVA. F [from To avail.) Proſi 3 2d. 


vantage; benefit. Locke. 
AVAILABLE. a. [from awaz!.] 
1. Proftable ; adiantageuus. Floaoker. 


2. Powerful; having force. Atterburr. 
AVATLABLENESs. /. [from awvai..] 
Power of prom ting the end for whic 

it is uſe-4, Hale. 
AVA/TLABLY. d. Crom available. 
Po verfully; profitabi y. 
A AILSIENT he ſtrom avnil.] UL. ful- 
neſs; advantagr, 
To AVA'LE. v. a. ſatater, Fr. to lit fink.) 
To let fall; to d press. Notte. 
To AVA'LE. v. . To fnk. Shensær. 
AVANT GUARD. / Lrantgarde, Fr] 
The van Harcwar. 
AVR Ck. 1. [awarices Fr.) Coverou!- 
nes; intarribe depbre. Brads. 
AVARTCIOUS. a. c aricirnx, Fr.] C. 
Vytous. Lone. 
AVARI CINUEL . ac. (rom garten. 1 
Coveroiil:, 
AYVARVCIOUSNFSS.Z ffrom awaricons.] 
Th. qu itv of being avaricin'ts, 
AVA'UNT. iz -e. avant. Er] A wor 


of abiorrt ce, by W. ich anyone driven | 


d vv S* De Cu ts 
* * * — * 
A'UBURYE. g. fre aut, Fr.] brown; 


of a tan caluur. 
AUCTION | Ind jo. Latin.) 

s A manner of ſale in wh.cu one perſon 

bits aſter ano her, 

2. i - thingy (old by auction. Pope. 
To A'VCT;ON. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To (1 by auftion, 

AUCTIONARY. a from anten. Be- 
longing to an auchn, 


7 Ups : 


| 


| 


ADDY VION. / 


Dryden. ] 2. To purinh, 


increaſing quality. Not uſed. 
AUCGUPA'TION. / [aucupatio, Latin.) 
Fowling ; bird-catching. _ 
AUDA'CIOUS. a. [audacieux, Fr.] Bald; 
17:pudent. Dryden. 
AUDA'CLOUSLY. ad. {from audacious] 
Bold'y ; impudently. Shake/veare, 
AUDA'TIOUSNESS. /. [from audacious] 
Impud- nre. 
AUDACITY. / [from audax, Lat. ] Spi- 
rit: boldne!s. Tuilr, 
AUDIBLE. a. { md:5ilis, Latin.] 
T. That which may be perceived by hear. 
ing. Crew. 
2. Lov enough t» be heard. Bacon. 
AU DIBLENIL.S3. / firom andibie.] Ca- 
rah eneſe of being beart!, 
A'UDIBLY. V. [from audible.) In ſuchy 
mann ra to be heard, Mili. 
A'UTNENCE. / [andience, French.) 
1. The act of hearing. Millan. 
2. The liberty of ſpeaking ęprante ]; 2 
hearing. Hecker, 
3. An auditory; perſons collected to hear, | 
HAterbury, 
4. The reception cf ary man who dclivers 
a ſole un meſſage. Dryden. | 
A'UDIENCE Cort. A court belonging to 
the archb:\:ow o Canteri-ury, of equ 
authority with the arches court. 
AUD. / from audit, he hears, Latin.) 
A fina“ account. Shakeſpear-, 
To NUDIT. w. a. rom the noun.] Io 
take an ge un' finally. Arbuthadt. \ 
ſanditio, Lat.) Hearing. 
AUDTFOR. /. anditer. Latin.] 
I. Auca er. Sidner, | 
2. * perſon employed to take an account 
ultnn:t ly. C1 rhe/penre. 5. 
3. A k ne's officer, who yearly + x<n;mng 
theaccorms of all unter. fees accounts. 
able, mak + np a gent ral beck, Cera. 
UR. a. C torics, Lat] Taf 
which has the pe N er ot heor:! 2 N aut. : 
Ui GRT. / Linditorimm, Latin] | 
1. 23. audience; a collection of perem 
aljl-aib ec to hear. Att. ru, 
2. Ap ace where lectures are to he heard. 
A'UDITRAES. /. Crom auditor] The wo 
mim tha: hals. | Eeltor- | 
To AVL. v. d. [.:vello, Latiu.] To pul } 
av ay. Bron 
AVE MARY. { A form of worſhip re 
peated bv the Romaniſts in honour of tht 
Viroin Mary. Shakeſprart 
A'VENAGE. , ſof awena, oats, Lat.] 4 ; 
certain quantity of oats paid to a !andlord © 
To AVE'NGE. v. a. favenger, Fr.] | 
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pen. 
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AUG 


EANCE: / (from avenge.] Pu- 

mihment. Philips. 

A NGEMENT. /. from avenge.) Ven- 

ce; revenge. f 
NGER. /. I om avenge. 

4 puniſher. Par. Loft. 

„ Revenger; taker of vengeance. Dryden. 

AVENS. / Herb b.nnet. 


AVENTURE. /, (aventure, Fr.] A miſ- 


chance; cauſing a man's death, withour 
felony. Comvel. 
AVENUE. / (av enν,ꝝ; French.] 
1. Away by which any place may be en- 
tered. Clurenut u. 
2. An alley, or walk of trees betore a 
hor: ſ2, 
4 AVER. v. a. [averer, French. ] To de- 
clare poſit ively. Prics. 
AVERAGE. / {averazium. Latin. 
1. That duty or lerviie wiici the tenant 
is to pay to the king. Chamer. 
2. A meium 3 a mean proportion. 
AVERMENT. / firom aver. Eilabliſh- 
ment of any thing by ev«!-nce. Bacon. 
AVE'RNAT. /. A tort ot grape. 
T AVERRU'NCATE. v. a. [averrunco, 
Latin.] Lo root up. Hudtioras. 


AVERS.\'TION. / [from aver/or, Latin.) 


Hatred; abhorre.::ce. Soutb. 
AVERSE. a faves, Lavin. ] 
, 4 
r. Milian; not tavuurtbi-. Dryden. 


2. Not plraſed wrt. ; une illing to. Prior. 
AVE'RSELY. ad. [trum ever/e.] 
1. Unwitiirgly, 
2. Backwar le. Brocvn. 
AVERSENESS. /. firom aver] Unwil- 
inencts; hackwardnels. Atterbury. 
AVE'RSIOMN./{. fe, French, ] 
1. Hatred; aiflike ; detcitation; ALIton. 
2. (he cauſe ot averſion. Pope. 
To AVE'RT. v. a. [aw rto, Lin. 
1. To turn afide; to tur F. 
S aki dr. Dr; aun. 
2. To Piit hy. 5 Sport. 
AUF. /. of aff, Pwr 3 A fool, or Aly 
fellow. Sc: Oar. 
AUG N. 7. Len Lutch.] A carventer 
tau to bor 105, Avon. 
AUG Hr. preocum. Cub, apht, on.“ 
Any thing. lad. li 
To AUGEN T. v.a.fuwromentr, reich. 
To inert ale; to niake bi ger or mens, 
F. HP . v. 
To AUGME NT. n „. To in create, ty 
gro h 0 Den. 
AUC EN. / Caugmentum, Latin] 
1. 10rre ſe. Walton. 
2. State r nerraſ. Ji tor ane 
AUCMENT.A' TION. /. Tom avwyment. 
1. Tue act of incr: an, or mak ns big- 


FRY. 


er. 3 Aaldiſon. 
2 The ſlate of being made bigger. 
Bontley, 


+" VO 
3. The thing added, by which another is 


made bigger. Hooker. 
A'UGUR. / [augur, Latin.] One who pre- 
tends to predict future events by the 
flight of hirds. Prior. 
To AUGUR. v. n. [from augur. ] To gusſs 
to conjectute by ugns. Dryden. 
To \UGUR.ATE. v. n. | auguror, Latin. J 
to judge by au;ury. 
AUGU 'TION. / [from augur.] The 
practice of augury. Brown. 
A'UGURER. / (from argur.] The ſame 
with au7:r. Shcak/pearey 
AUGURIAL. a. [from augury.] Relating 
to auputv. Brown. 
A'UGURT. / [augurizmn, Latin.] 
I. The act of prognoſticating by omens. 
Suit. 
2. The rules obſerved by augurs.L'Eftrange. 
z. An omen or prediction. Dryden. 
AUGUST. a [argftus, Latin.] Great; 
grand, royal ; mugniticent. Dryden. 
AUGUST. + [ Auguſtus Latin. The name 
of the eightn month tro: Jauuary inclu- 
ſi v. Pac bam. 
AUGU'STNESS. / [from auge. ] Eleva- 
tion of look; d guity. 
A VIARY. / from t, Latin.] A place 
in loſed io keep birds. Evelyn. 
AVITDITY. /. [avidite, Fr.] Greediueis ; 
eager es. 
AvTITIOUS a. Liens, Latin. ] Left by 
a man's anceftors. Not uſed. 
To AVI ZE. v. a. [awyer, French.] 


1. Lo counſel. Sdenſer. 
2. To bethink hiniſelf. Spenſer. 
2. Ty conſi der. Senſer. 
AULT a. Dole, S n.] Of. Kuang. 


AULE TIC. LS, Gr.] B. longing to 
„os. 

AUPLICK. a. (aulicus, Latin. j Bælonging te 
the count. 

AUl. N. / f{.lne, Fr.] A French meaſure 
of l-ryti1 ; an ell. 
To AUMLYEE. v. a. [from mai le, Fr.] Te 

wie te. Fair; cen. 
.J. /. ante, Fe. ] A fanner or mociicr's 
(113+ . Pope. 
0A 
TAF Q<aTE. ov 
AVIV, 
A\ DC.CTIOV. / from vocate.] 


1 
pl'nt. 


A. a vaco, Lat.] To call 


1. ne act ot 28 Ling AAde. nde. 
* * . '? I us 
2 1 h a Ft, lars ta catis. Haz. 


Toa AVG 1D g. e. Conider, French.) 
t. To mun; to c ape. Tillo-ſo. 


2. 10 cudcaveur to ſhun; to ſhift off. 
2 ; Shak/epears. 
J. x 0 evacuate z to quit cos. 
3. do epnote ; to linder effect, Bacon. 
Te AVOID. v. . 
1. To retice, 1 Sam. 


2. To become veid or vacant. 8.5. 
AVO D. 


AUR 
AYOTDABLE. 2. {from «75. ] That 
which may be avoided, or eſcaped Locke. 
— IDANCE. . (from awvord. 
The act of avoiding. Nut. 
4 The courie by which any thing is car- 
ried off. | Bacon. 
AVOTVDER. / {rom awoid.] 
x. The pericn that ſtuns any thing. 
2. The perſon that carries ary thing away. 
3. The veſlel in which things are carried 


away 
AVOIDLESS. a. {irom avoid.) Inevita- 
ble. Dennis. 


AVOIRDU POS. / ſawoir du aids, Fr. 
A kind of weight, of which a pound con- 
tains ſrxteen ounces, and is in proportion 

to à pound Troy, as ſeventeen to tour- 
teen. Arbutùnot 

AVGCLATTION. / [from av, Lat.] The 
act ot flying away. Broxwn. 

To AVO'UCH. v. a. [avoucr, Freach.] 

1. To affirm; to maintain. Hooker. 
2. To produce in favour of another. 

Shen Cr. 

To vindicate; to juſtify. Shakeſpeare. 

A» UCI. i trom the verb.] Declara- 
tion ; evidence. Shakeſpeare. 

AVO'UCIHABLE. a. from awvouch.) That 

ma be avouched. 
VO'UCHER. /. from awveuch.] He that 


av couches, 


To AVOW va. [arouer, Fr.] To juſtify ; 
not to diſemble. W122. 
A OWA BLE. . [from aveay.] II. at 


wiuch may be openly declared. 

AY O'WAL. / ſfrom v.] Juſtificatory 
declaration. 

AV OWABDLY. ad. trom avou.] In an 
avowed manner, Clarendon. 

AN OWE'E, /. i, Fr.; He to whom 
the light ot advo ſon o any church be- 
lonps. 

AVO VER. / from away.” He that avows 
er intern ©. Drten. 

AVE WILL: * i rem 404 bebo! Were une 
to lkes a dle 1% the! cr hai iaſtiy, 
*or what cauie he teck it; - Which 15 call- 


ot . i, an. 
NANG "SAL. ; rom gg. & confeſ- 
on. 5 
AVOMWTRT. / [S. e AD vOWTrar. Adul- 
try. 
KATZE. /. A ſert af per. - 
AVRIL T 2, EIL. A term v ſel for the 
br? apparent eto inge o: the c ruca, or mag- 
{07 any species 'of inlecls; ; the chry V- 
balls. Roy. 
A JRICLE. fauricria, I. atin. , 
p The extei nal ear, 
Ivo By endagcs cf the heart ; being 


** 0 muſcular caps, covering the two ven- 
trieles ther of. 


AU Ze SOULA» Bear's ear; 


4 > ww 


a %wer., 


AUT 
 AURFCULAR. a. 22 auriculu, Latin.) 


1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing, 


Shake 
2. Secret; told in the ear. 3 
AURIL C "UL ARLY. ad. In a ſecret manner, 


Decay of Piety, 
AURYYEROUS. a. 1 Lat. That 
which produces gold. T hom on, 


AURIGA"TION. / [auriga, Latin.) 
act of driving carriages. Not uſed. 

ATRO/RA. J. (Latin. 15 

1 A lpecies ot crowtoot. 
2. The goileſs that opens the gates of 
day: poetically, the morning. 

ATRUM fulminans. Latin. ] A preparation 
nad. by diſſolv ing gold in aqua regia, and 
precip: tating it with ſalt of tartar whence 
it becomes capable of giving a report like 
that ot a 14 ſtol. Garth, 

AUSCULL TION. / [from uta, 
Lat.] A hearke: ning or | ſtening io. 

A'US SCE. / (from anfpicium, Latin 

1. Tne omens of any future uneriaking 
drawn from birds. 

2. Protection; favour ſhewn. B. Jonſon. 

3. Influence; good derived to otners trom 
the piety of their patron. Dryden, 

AUOPICLAL. a. [Crom auſpice.) Relating 


to prog noft! icks 


be 


10 


AUSPUCIOUS. . [from anſpice. 


With omens © f lucgels. 
vVroſperous ; fortunate. 
#avourable ; ; kind ; propitious. 
Shuthſbeares 
4. applied to rhinz's. 
RoJ/rommon, 
AUSPYCICUSLY. ad. [from aufpicious.) 
[iupnrity ; profpcrouſiy. 
AUSPICIOUSNE 88 J [ "from ar ſpicicrs | 
Protperity ; happinels. 
94087 E RE. a. 4A e. Latin.) 
1. Severe; har in; rig. d. Rovers. 
2. Sour ot taile ;; harſh; aſtringent. 
Blackmore. 
A* 31G RELY. ad. from au¹p ert. 
verely; ri idlv. Pur. hf LA. 
1081 EAN Ess ö S. /. {from euftere | 
1. Severity ; Irie eis; rigour. Shake . 
2 Wouolnels in taſle ; aliringenc) 5. 
AUSTERITY / ſtrom awuftere.! 
1. Scvcrity; nivitified lite; ſtrictneſs. 


Len Frye 6. 


T. 
2. 


Zo 


Dryden. 


Lucky; happy; 


. Sovrneſs of temper. 
- Cruelty ; hoyth ütcipline. Roſcommon 
A'USTRAL: a fr 1 Lanka, Scuthern., 
To NUSTRAILELIGH. wr u. "rom e»fer, 
Lat.] To tend towards the touth .Brown. 
A*USTRINE. a. [from auftrinus, Latin-] 
Southern, | 
AUT:iE/NTiCAL. . Authentick. Hale. 
AUTliE'NTIC ALI. V. ad. ſ rom authen= 
tical.) With circu;nſtances requiſite to 
procure authority. 


3 2 


AUTLEN> 


S Gu th, ; 


JT" 


4a 


WE» 


bo - 


PER. 4 


AUT 


IE/NTICALNESS. /. from authen- | 
ao The quality of being authentick ; 
genuineneſs. Addiſon. 
AUTHE/NTICITY. / (from authentich.) 
Authority; genuinenels. _ 
AUTHE'NTICK. a. {authenticus, Latin.) 
That which has every thing requiſite to 
ive it _— . Cocbler. 
AUTHE/NTICKLY. ad. from authentick.] 
After an authentick manner. 
AUTHE/NTICENESS. /. rom autLen- 
tick] Authenticity. 
A/'UTHOR. /{. (audor, Latin. 
1. The firſt beginner or mover of any 
thing. Hoaer. 
2. The efficient ; he that effects or pro 
duces any thing. ws Dryden. 
3. The firſt writer of any thing. Dryden. 
4. A writer in general, Shakeſpeare, 
AUTHO'RITATIVE. a. Crom authority. 
1. Having due authority. . 
2. laving an air of authority; poſitive. Swift. 
AUTHO/RITATIVELY. ad. {from az 
tboritaitve } | : 
1. In an authoritative manner; with a ſhew 
of authority. 
2. With due authority. Hale. 
AUTHO RITA TIVENESS. /. {from ax- 
thoritative..] Authoritative appearar&. 
AUTHO'RITY. / ſaudoritas, Latin.} 
1. Legal power. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Influence; credit. Locle. 


3. Power; rule. 1 Tim. 
4. Support; countenance. Ben Jos ſon. 
5. Teſttmony. Sudlnry. 
6: Credibility. lobe. 


AUTHORIZA'TION. / from authorize.) 
Eſtatliſnment by authoritv. Hale. 
To AU"THORIZE. v. u. ſautorijer, Fr.) 
1. To give authority to any perſons. Dry. 
2. To make any thing Ig! Dr) den. 
3. To cftablifh any thing Ly authority. 

Flour. 

4. To juſtify; to prove a thing to be riqt. 
L- che. 

5. To give credit to any perſon or thing. 
Sc.itÞ. 
AUTO'CRASY. Cc. Independent 


Wer, 
al TOCRAPHY./ "Xo 07, ot .! A parti- 
cular perſon's own writing ; the Orig 
nal. = E 
AUTOGRA'PHICAL.. a. {from auto ra- 
br.] Of one's own vr in D 
AUTOMA'FICAL. a. 
Having the power of 
AUTO'MATON. fo Cima. 
ehine that hath the power of morion 
within itſelf, IWillins. 
AUTO'MA'TOUS. a. {from automaton., 
ing in itſelf the poder of motion. 
Broome Vilzar Errars. 


* 5* = 
"FOUL AUFONA! an.! 

moving itlelf. 

A Ma- 


—— 


AWF 
a*cordirg to one's mind and preſcription. 
Not in ule, 
A'UTOPSY. Jo Cad re iu. Ocular demon- 
tration. Ray. 
AUTO'PTICAT.. a. [from aut9þ/y.] Per- 
ceivell by one's own eyes. Brown. 
AUTOPTICALLY. a. Crom autopiical.} 
By means of oue's OWN cyrs. hun. 
AUTUMN. / [rtumnus, Lat.) The fea- 
on of the year between tu:mmer and 


winter, Poilips. 
AUTUMNAL. a. {irom autumn.} Be- 
longing to autumn. Donne. 


AVU LSION. / Ces, Lat.] The act of 
pulling one thing from another. Philips. 
ICN. / Lt.] Exornation; ampli- 
fication. | 
AUXITLIAR. 7 / from auxilium, Lat.] 
AUXILLIART. I Helper; aſſiſtant. South. 
AUXPLIAR. ) a. firom auxilium, Lat.] 
AUEILIARY. ; Ailiitant ; helping. 
Milton. Dryden. 
AUXILIARY Verb. A verb that helps to 
conjuvate other verbs. 1 atts. 
AUXILIA”TION./:. {irom auxiiatus, Lat.] 
Help; aid. 
To AV A'IT. 2. 4. {from a and ait.] 
I. To expect; to wait for. Fair fax. 
2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. Rogers. 
AW. IT. / (from the verb.] Ambuſh. 
Spenſer. 
To AW. UKE. v. [peccian, Saxon. ] 
1. To route out of fleep. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To raiſe tromany tate reſembling l:ep. 
Drydezw. 
3. To put into new action. Pope. 
To AWARE. 2. =. To break from ſleep; 


to ceale to ſleep. SLakeſpeare. 
VE. 4. (tom the verb.) Without 
ſleep; neu fler ping. Dr. 


To AWA'REN., Sce AWAKE. 
To AV ARD. wv. a. {peanvig, Saxon! 
* 1. Lo adirdge; to give any tung by a ju- 
d:icial icmtence, lier. 
2. Lo judge; to determine, Pepe. 
AWARD. /. {from the verb.] Judga ent; 
tentence; dctermination. . 470 
AWARE. ad. [Sepanan, Sax.] Vigi ant; 
attentive, Atterhzury. 
To AV RE z. a. To beware; to be cau- 
tions. | EFarad'je Leyte 


7 
Ad. lian. 


AWAY. a. ape, Saxon.] 


1. Abtcst. Lau Fouſmn. 
2. From any place or perſon. Smboſvear. 


3+ T.ct us gu.  ahefpeare. 
4. Begonc. S nth. 
. Out it one's own hand, TU ton. 
AWE. / ze, Saxon.] Reverential car; 
reverse. Sc. 


To itrik > 
Lacs::. 


To AWE. +. a. (from the noun.) 
with reverence. 

A'WEPAND. . A check. 
AV rl. a. Tom ate and. T] 


AUTONOMY. Cad rau.] The lying 


[ 2. Th 


* 


AW O 
1. That which ſtrikes with awe, or fills 


with reverence. Milton. 
2. Worſhipful; inveſted with dignity. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. Struck with awe ; timorous. Muttis. 
A'WTFULLY. ad. [from awful.] In a te- 
verential manner, South. 
A'WFULNESS. / [from awfud.] 
1. The quality of ſtriking with awe ; ſo- 
lemnity. Addijin. 
2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awer. 
Taylhr. 
To AWHA'PE. v. a. To ſtrike; to con- 
found. Hublerd' Tale. 
AWHPLE. ad. Some time. Milton. 
AWK. 3. ſoxww't:ward.) Odd. L' Firange. 
A'WKWARD. a. [ æpand, Saxon.!] 
x. Inelegant; unpolite; untaught. Shakeſp. 
2. Unready ; unhandy; clumſy. Dryden. 
3. Perverſe; untoward. Hudihras. 
A'WKWARDLY. ag. [from awkward.] 
Clumſily; unreadily; elegantly. 
Sidney. Prior. Watts. 
A'WKWARDNESS. / from aw#ward.] 
Inelegance ; want of gentility. Watts. 
AWI. / [#le, ale, Sax.] A pointed inſtru- 


ment to bore holes. Mortimer. 
A'WLESS. a. [from awe, and the negative 
leſs.) 
1. Wanting reverence. Dryden. 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing rever- 
ence. Sha te peare. 


AWME./. A Dutch meaſure anſwering to 
what in England is called a tierce, or one 
ſeventh of an Enyliſh ton. Arb.yth-2t. 

A'WNING. / A cover ſpread over a boat 
or veſſel to keep off the weather. 

Rohinſon Cruſoe. 

AWOKE. The preterite from awoke. 

AWO RK. ad. [from à and work.] On 
work; in a ſtate of labour. 


AWO'/RKING. ad. [from awork.} In the 


aA Z U 


ſtate ot working. Hubberd”s Ta- 


AWR'Y ad. ſtrom a and «vry.] 
1. Not ia a ſtraight direction; N 


3. Not level; unevenly. Brerewou 


4. Not equally between two points. Pope, 
$5. Not ia a right ſtate; perverſely. 


' [ 
AXE. / [eax, Saxon.] An inftrument con- 
fiſting of a long handle and a metal head, 


with a ſharp edge. den, © 
AXILLAR. 7 a. [from axilla, 1241 | 


AXILLARY.y longing to the armpit, 


Brown, 
AXIOM. / (a vioma, Lat.] A propoſition 


evident at firft fight. Hooker, © 


AXIS. /. ſaxts, Lat.] The line real or ima- 


ginary that paſſes through any thing, on 8 


which it may revolve. Bent 


AXLE-TREE. I which piſs through the 
midſt of the wheel, on which the circum- 
volutions of the wheel are performed. 

Shakeſpeare, Milton, 

AY. ad. perhaps from aio, Latin.) Yes, 


AXLE. ; « [axis Lat) The ys | 


Shakeſpeare, 
AYE. ad. [apa, Saxon; ««.} Always; to 
eternity ; for ever. Philips, 


A'YGREEN. /. The ſame with houſeleek, 


 A'YRY. ad. [See Arry.] 


AZIMUTH. /. [Arab.] 
I. The azimuth of the fun, or of a far, is 
an arch between the meridian of the place 
and any given vertical line. 


2. Maguetical azimuth, is an arch of the + 


horizon contained between the ſun's azi- 
muth circle and the magnetical meridian. 


3. Azimuth compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed | 


at ſea for finding the ſun's magnetical 
azimuth, 


* (azur, Fr.] Blue; faint blue. 


Nexwter. 
— 


„ ED 


— — 


al» 5 


- 
35 


SOFIA FEE 


| B. 


3 


B. 


B A C 


Is pronounced ly p 
whoic .ecngth of the Tips tog-ther, 
and torcing them open wit': a ttrong 


breath. 
Ba a, f. [See the verb.] Tue cry of a 


ſhe-p» 
To BA, v. n [halo, Lat.] To cry like a 


ſheen. 
To BA BBLE. v. n. Cab German] 


1. To pratt ic like a Clit d. Prior. 
a. To talk idly. Arbuthnot. Prior. 
43. To teſſ ſecrets. L' Eflrange. 
4. To talk much. rinr. 


BA'BBLE. / [babi., F.] Idle talk; ſenſclcis 
Shakeſpeare. 


prattle. | 
BA'BELEMENT. y [rom Lali] Sente- 


leſs rate. Milton. 
BA'BBLER. /. HH om babule.] 
1. An „le talker. Rogers. 


2. A teller of ſecrets. Fairy een. 
BABE. / [baban, Weiſh.] An in'amc of 
cliher ſex. Dryden. 
BA'BERY. /. rom babe.] Finery to plcale 
a babe or chi. Silney. 
B.\/BISH. a. [rom babe.) Childiſh. 
Ajcham. 
BABO/ON. /. [haboun, Fr.] A monkey of 
the largeit kind. Adaliſon. 
BA BV. /. Sce Bank.] 
1. A child; an infant. 
2. A ſmall image in imitation of a child, 
which girls play th. Still fleet. 
BA'CCATED «. [baccatus, La] Belct 
with pearls, He ing cwany berries, 
B\CCHANATIAN. / [irom baccharalia, 
Latin. A Arunkared. g 
BACCHANALS. /, [hacchanalia, Lat. 
The drm kan foatts of Bacchus. Pope. 
BA'CCHUS BOLE. / * lower; in chy— 
millry: the teren of on body to unite 
cif do another, 
BACCYFEROUS. 7. merry-bearing. Ray. 
BA'C'TELOR. 7. [Darcalaiireus, Lar.] 
1. Aman umuwarricd. Drzden. 
2. A man who takes his firſt degrees. 
; Aer am. 
I. A kni ht of the lo vA order 
BA'CHEI, RS Gνι = Compicn; an herb. 
1 «trombacielor.] Ti; 
cnd.'on of a bach, !or. Soake/peare. 
BACK. /. (hae, bee, Sax. ] 7 
RO The hinder part o“ the body, Bacon. 
2. The outer part ot the han! when it is 
ſur. Donne. 


3. Part of the body which requ res 
Locke. 
Clareudun. 
Dryden.) altitude at lea. 


clathes. 
& The rear, 
4 The lace behind. 
Vou. x. 


reſſing the 


B A C 


6. The part of any thing out of ſight. Bacon. 

7. The thick part of any tool oppoled to 
the edge. rbuthnot. 

BACK. ad. (from the noun.] 

1. To the place whence one came. 


Raleigh, 

2. Backward from the preſent ſtarion. 
Adaiſon. 

3. Behind; not coming forward. 
Blackmore. 
4. Toward chings paſt. Burnet. 
5. Again; in return. SlLukeſpeares 
6. Again; a ſccond time. Dryden. 
To BACK. T as 

I. Io mouit a horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To break a horſe, Roſcommon. 


3+ To place upoa the hack. Shakeſpeare. 


4 To maintain; to ſtrengthen. South. 
5. To juſtify ; to ſupport. Boyle. 
6. To ſecord; Dryden. 


To B.\'CKB.TE. v. a. {from back and bite. ] 
to cen ſure or reproach the abſent. Shakeſp. 
BA CKBIT ER. / [from backb:te.] A privy 
cCalumnlator; centurer ot the abient. 
| South, 
BACKCA'RRY. The act of having on the 
ba« k. Covers. 
BACKDO'OR. / [from back and door.} 
Th duor behind the bouſe. Atterbury. 
BA'CKED /. from back. |] Having a back. 
Dryden. 
B.\'CKFRIEND. / {from back and frund.] 
An chem in fecret. South. 
BA'CKGAMMON../{from bach gam mon, 
Welch, a itil hartle.] A play or game 
with dice and tables. Swift. 
BA\'CRHOUSE. 7. "from Sack and H.] 
The builving behind the chief part of the 
hon ſe. Carew. 
BACKPIECE. / ftrom back and picce.} 
The picce oi armour which covers the 
back. Camden. 
PA'SEROOM. / A room behind. Maxon. 
B VCKSIDL / (irom back and. Le.] 
i. |. c ninver part of any thing. Newtons 
2. Ihe hinder part of an animal. 
Addiſon. 
3. The yard or ground behind a houltc. 
Mort os 
To BACESLTDE. v. n. {irom % A a d 
N:4e.] To fall off. eremiah. 


BACK5L}'DER. J. {from backflide.] An 
ap mite. Prove 
BA'CKksS ' FF. / [from back an, be- 
caule, in king an obleryrticn, the ob- 
ſ-rver'. back 1s turned towards th ſun.] 
A. inftrucent wetu. in taking the ſun's 


N BACK. 


B AF 


Z. C RKSTA“IRS. /. The private ſtairs in 


the houſe. Bacon. 


BA'CKSTAYS. /. {from lac, and fay.] 


Ropes which keep the maſts froin pitch- 
ing forward. 

BA'CKSVW ORD. / [from back and fevord.) 
A luord with ove ſharp edge. 


BA'CKWARD. ad. [hack and pear, 
BACKWARDS. 5 Saxon. 
1. With the back torward. Gen. ix. 


2. Toward the back; not forwards Bacon. 
z. On the back. . Prod. 
4. From the preſent ſtation to the place 


behind. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Regreſſivelv. NM. wvton. 
6. Howard ſomething paſt- Saut h. 
7. Ref ctivelv. Dawies. 


8. Fruma beiter toa worſe ſtate. Dryden. 


9. Paſt; in time palt. Locke. 
to. Perverſelv. Shakeſpeare. f 
BA'CK WARD. a. 

1. Unwiilng; averſe. Atterbury. 
2. H ſitating. Shakeprare. 
3. Sluggiſh ; dilatory. Watts. 


4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. Sout .). 
BA CKW ARD. Thc things paſt. 
Shakeſpear?. 


BA/CEWARDLY. ad. (from backwwars.] 


1. Unwilingly; averſel;. Sudney. 
2. Perverſelv. Shakeſpeare. 
BA'CKWARDNESS. / from backwwnrd.] 
Dulreſs; ſlugguhnefs. Alterbury. 
BA'CON. /. The ticfh of & hog faſted and 


dried. Dryden. 
BAD. a. fquaad. Danchr.j 
1. Ill; not good. Pope. 
2. Vicus; currupte Prior. 
3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. Drzden. 
4. Hurtiul; unwholelome. Addiſon. | 
. Sick. 
_ + The preterite of Bid. 


BADGE. /. [ bajulamentum, low Latin. 
r. A mark or cognizance worn. Atterbury. 
2. A token by whicn one is Known. 
| fairfucr. 


2. The mark of anv thing. Dryd-n. 


7 BADCE. . a. Fo mark. SHH t. 


B. N DCER. / A brock; a bait that lives 
in the ground. Broan. 

BADGER. Je Chajulo, 3 Lat.] One 
that buys corn and victuals w one place, 
and carries it to another. Cobbel. 

ZA DLV. ad. Not well. 

BA'DNESS. / Want of good qualities. 

Addiſon. 
To BAFFLE. V. A. ier, French. 


i. To elude. South. | 
2. To confound. Dryden. 
3 To ruth. Addifon. 
&AEXTLLE. / (from the verb.] A defeat. 
South. 


B Al 


BAFFLER. /: (from ba/fle.} He that pub 
to confuſion. Gower::ment of the Tongue, 
B G. / [helze, Saxon.!] 
t. A lack, or pouch. 
2. That art of animals, in which ſome 
particular ju-ces ate contained, as the 
poiſon of vipers. Dryden, 
3- An ornamental purſe of filk tied tg 
men's hair. Addiſon, 
4. A term uſed to ſignify quantities; as z 
bag of pepper. 
2% BAG. wv. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To put into a bag. Dryden. 
2. Fo load with a bag. Dryden, 
To B:\G. v. u. To twe:t like a full bag. 
| Dryden. 
BAG ATE TLE. / {baratelle, Fr.] A trifle, 
Nor Englith. Prior. 


B GOCAGE. / {haggoge, French.] 
1 Tac furnitur. of an army. 
2. A worthlels woman, tdney. 
P:VGN:O. /. [agno, Ital.] A houſe for 
bathin” and ſweating. Arbuthnat. 
RA'GPIPE. / [from h ant pipe.) A mu- 
ficai inſtrument, conliſting ot a leathern 
bay, and pipes. Addiſon. 
BA/GPIPER. / from bagpipe.] One that 
5 22 n a bagpipe. Shakejpeare. 


Bacon, 


berty one arreſted or 1mpriloned upon ac- 
tion either civil or criminal, under ſecu- 
ry teken for his appearance. 
To BAIL. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To give bail tor anocher. 
2. To adm't to bail. Clarendon. 
 BAVLABLE. a. from bail.] That may be 
ſer at !iberty by bail. 
BATLIFF C(bazulie, French.} 
1. & ſubordinate officer. A1diſon. 
Arx ſts. Bacon. 
3- Air nnder-ſteward of a manor. 
BATLIVWICK. / fille, and pie. Saxon.} 
The place or jurildiftionot a bailiff. 


To PAIT. v. 4. \bacan, Saxon. 
1. Fo pur meat to tempt animals. 
Ray: 


on the road. Fairy 2 nern. 
| To BAIT. v. a. [from battre, French] 
1. To fet dogs upon. Shakeſpeare 
2. To clap the wings. 3 
To BAFT,. wv. n. {trum abate.] To top it 
ary place ior retreſhment. 
BAIT. /. 


1. Meat ſet to allore animals to a ſnare. 


2. A temptation; an enticement. _ 
| Addiſone 
3. A refreſhment on a journey. 


BAIZE. /. A kind of ccarſe open cloth. 


: 


* 


YC. 


IL. J. Bail 's the freeing or ſetting at i- 


2. An officer whole buũncſs it is to execute » 


92 


2. To give meat to onc's ſelf. or horſes, 


Par. Loft. « 


5 halte / peurr. ; 


! 


a T7 BA'LANCE. D. BN. 


BALE. / [balle, Fr.] A bundle of good 


BAL 


: KE. v. a. [bæcan, Saxon.) 
*Y heat any thing in a clole place. 


2. To harden in the fire. 


3. To harden with heat. Dryden. 
BAKE. v. . i 

4 To do the work of baking. Shakeſp. 

2. To be baked. Shakefpeare. 


BA'KEHOUSE. , A place for baking 
bread. 


BAKER. /. [from to babe.] He whoſe| 


trade is to bak*. South. 
BA'LANCE. /. (balance, Fr.] 
1. A pair ot {cales. ; 
+ The act of comparing two things, 
Atterbury. 
3. The overplus of weight. Bacon. 
4-zThat which i, wanting to make two 
parts of an 2ccount even. 
8. 1 
6. The beating part of a watch oct. 
7. In aſtrenomy, one of the ſigns. Libra. 
To BALANCE. v. a. [balancer, Fr. 
1. To weigh in a balance. Z'FE/trange. 
2. To counterpoiſe. Narren. 
3. To regulate an account. Locke. 
4. To pay that whic1 is wanting. Prior. 
To haſitate; 0 
fl actuate. Lacke. 
BA'LANCER. / [from balance.) The per- 


ſon that weighs. 


Pope. 


BA LASS Ruby. J. [balas, Fr.] A kind of | 
b 


ruby. 
BALCO'NY./. [from balcon, Fr.] A frame 
of wood, or ſtone, before the wiudow of 
a room. | 


BALD. a. [h, Welch.] 


1. Without hair. Aldiſon. 
2. Wichout natural covering. /e 
3. Unadorned; inelegant. Drydcn. 


4. Stripped; without dignity. 
Shakeſpeare. 
BPA'LDERDASH. / Rude mixture. 
To BALDERDASIL v. a. To adulterate 


liquor. 


BA'LDLY. ad. from bald.” Nakedly ; | 


mzanly; inel-gantly. 
BALDMOWNY. / Gentian; a plant. 
BA'LDNESS. f. (from bald. 
1. The want of hair. | 
2. The loſs of hair. Sw1f?. 
3- Meanneſs of writing. 
BA'LDRICK. /. : 
1. A girdle, Pope. 
2. The z0diack. Sper;/er. 


Woo: ward. 

BALE. / bel, Savon.] Miſery. F. ®neen. 

To BALE. v. a. io make up into « bundle. 
BYLEFUL. a. [from bale.] 

Par. I oft. 


1. S«rrowſui ; fad. 
2. Full of miſchief. F. Queen. Dryden. 


BAL 
B.\'LEFULLY. ad. from baleful.) Sorrew 


tuily ; miſchievoully. 


I/aiah. BALR. / (balk, Dutch.) A great beam. 
icon. | BALK. V A ridge of laud left unploughed 


To BALK. v. a. [See the noun.] 


1. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate. Prior. 
2. To mils any thing. Drayton 
3. To omit. Slateſp.are. 


B/'LKERS. / Men who give a ſign whi: |; 
way the thoal of herriags is. Carew. 
BALI. J (hol, Daniſh.) 
1. Ary tuing made in a round form. 


Howe! 
2. A round thing to play with. Sidne;. 
3. A nlobe. Glanville. 


4. A globe borne as an erſign of ſovereign- 


ty. Barcu. 
5. Any part of the body that approaches 
to rounducſs., eacham. 


BALL. / Cal, Fr.] An entertainment of 
dancing. Surf. 
BA'LL \ D. , Calade, Fr.] A ſong. Watts. 
To B.Y'LLAD. u. n. To make or fing bal- 
I2ds. Shakeſpear:. 
BA'LLAD-SINGER. / One whoſe em- 
ploymegt is to feng ballads in the ftreet-, 
Gay. 
BALLAST. / ſhaliaſe, Dutch.) Some- 
thing put x the vette of the ſup to keep 
it ſt-ady, Wilkins. 
To BA'LLAST. S. a. 
1. To put a wright at the bottom of a ſhip. 
Wilks. 
2. To keep any thine ſteady. Donne. 
BALLE”TTE , [allette, Fr.] A dance. 
BA'LLIARDS. e Billiards. Spenſer. 
B. LON. 2 234 fan, Fr. 
BALL. CON : alles, Fr. 
I. A large round ſhort- necked veſſel uſed 
in cheuiſtry. 
2. A bail placed on a pillar. | 
3. A hall of paſt-boar'd, ſtuffed with com- 
buſtible matter, which is ſhot up into the 
air, and then burſts. 
BALLOT. / Tait, French.] 
1. Alittic ha tor ticket uſed in giving votes. 
2. The at of voting by ballot. 


| To BA'T4.0 H. v. i falloter. F.] To chooſe 


by balls, without open declaration of rhe 
vote. | Waetton. Swift. 
BALLOT/ATION,. / ffrom ballot.) The 
act ot voting by ba. los. Wotton. 
BALM. / {baume, French. 
I. he ſep or juice of a ſhrub, remarkably 
odaritcrous., Dede u. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 


Shake / A re. 

3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates p. 
Shakefpcare. 

+; 5M 5 J The name of a plant. 
| | Milicr. 

N 2 BALM. 


BAN 


BALM of Gilead. 
1. Th- juice drawn from the balſam tree. 
2- A plant remarkable for the flrong bal- 
ſamick ſcent ot its leaves. 
To BALM. v. a. [from the nour.] 
I. I" anoint with halm. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſooth; to mit ige. Shakeſpeare. 
B.\'L.MY. a. [from 4am.) 
1. Having the qualities of balm. Milton. 
2. Producing balm. 
3. Soothing ; \:ft. Dryden. 
4. Fragrant ; odoriferous. Dryden. 
8 hakeſyea re. 


5. M:r1yating ; alſuaſive. 
BA'LNEARY. / [balnearium, Latin. ] A 
bathing- rom. Brown. 
BALNEA'TION. /. Crom balneum. Lat.) 
The act of bathing. Brown. 
BA'LNE ATORY. a. Lalneatorius, Latin. ] 
Belonging to a b. th. 
BA'LSAM. /: [balſamuin, Lat.) Ointment ; 
ung uent. Denham. 
BA'T.SAM Hole. An Indian plant. 
BALS MCL. Z a. Unctuous ; mitigat- 
B ALSA“ MICK. ing. Hale. 
BALUSTRA“ DE. /. Rows of little tui ned 
wars called haluilers. 
BA MB O. %. An Indian plant of the reed 
ind. 
To BAMBO/OZLE. v. a. To deceive ; to 
impoſe upon. A low wor l. Arbuthnet. 
BAMBOOZLER /. Acheat. Arbuthnet. 
BAN. /. [han, Tentonick.] 
1. Publick notice given of any thing. 
' Covers 
2. A cure; excommunication. Raleigh. 
3. Interdliction. . Milte: 
4. Ban of the empire ; a publick cenſure 
by which the privileges of any German 
prince are ſuipended. Home]. 
To BAN. v. a. [bannen, Dutch. ] To curie; 
to xecrate. Kid. cg. 
DANA! NA Tree. Phntain. 
BAND. ＋ [ende, Durch. ] 
1. tye. > bandage.  Shateſveare. 
2. can by which any animal 1s kep! 
in reſtraint, 
3. A union"e- connexion. Sale. 
4. Any thing bound round another. Bacon. 
5. A company of perſons joincd together. 
. Tatle-. 
6. In architecture. Any flat low m.ould- 
ing. faſcia, face, or plinth. 
To BAND. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To unite together into one body or 
troop. Tiiton. 
2. To bind over with a band. 
BA'NDAGE. / [handnrve, French.] 
1. Something bound over another. Addi/on. 
2. The fill«r or roller wrapp<d over a 
wounded member. 
BA'NDBOX. / [from band and box.] A 
flight box uſed for bands and other things 


= 


BAN 


ms} x a fect. 
BA'NDIT. 2 /: in h plural axditti, 
BAND!'TTO. S (4andito, italiar..] . man 
Gut. as ts Shuke/pea! Cs Lope. 
BA NDOG. / [from band ind dag. ] A 
ma'tiff. Shakeſpeare, 
B.\'NDOLEERS. / [handoulters, French. 
S all wooden cafes ov red with leather, 
carh of them con ang powder that is2 
T{Ncient charge for a mulket, 
BA'NT:RO1.. / {banderol, Fr] A little flag 
or ſtreamer. 
ANDY. / {from bander, Fr.] A club 
turned round at bottom for ſtriking a ball. 
To BAND v. a. 
I. To beat to and fro, or from one to an- 
other, Blackmore, 
2. To give and take reciprocally. Shakeſp. 
3. To» -gitate; to tols about. Locte. 
To BA'NDY. v. . To contend. Hudihrus. 
BA'NDYLEG. /, (from Sander, Fr.] A 
"ro0ked leg. Sawift, 
BA'NDYLEGGED. a. Crom bandjtieg.] 
Having crooked ls 


B. INE. /. [hana, Saxon.] 


I. Pe iſon. Addiſon, 
2. Miſchief; ruin. Hooker, 
To BANE. v. a. To poiſon. Shakeſ, 
BA'NEFUL. a. | 
r. Po; ſonous. Pope. 
2. DePruAtive. Ben Fohn/on. 


BATEFULNTSS. / ffrom hangful.] Poi- 
ſononſneis; dettri: tients. 
BA'NEWORT. /. Drad:y nightſhade. 
To BANG. v. 4. [vergolen, Dutch.] 
| I. lo beat; to thump. Hoxwel, 
2. To handle roughly. Shakeſpeare. 
| BANG. J. {from the verb.] A biow; a 
hump. Hudibras. 
T. BA'NIS H. v. a. [banir, French.] 
I. Lo condemn to leave his ou n country. 
| Shak-ſ'eare. 
2. To drive av av. TI llotſon. 


Dryden. ( 


Dryden. | 


Addiſon. | 


BA'NISHER. / [from bani/h.] He that 
| forc-sanothertrom his own country. Shak. 
A NISHMENT. /. 
| 1. The at of bamſhing another. 

2. The {t:te of being baniſhei; exile. Dry. 
ANR. / ſbanc, Saxon. | 
1. The carthrilirg on each ſide of a water, 


| Cra// aw. 

2. Any heap of earth piled up. Samuel. 

3. A bench of rowers. Waller 
to 


4. A place where money 1s laid up 
caller! fr accafional'y. * South. 
5. Tic company of perſons concerned in 
man ging a joint ſtock of money, = 
To BANK. v a. [frcm the =D 
I. To ay up money in a bank. 
2. To in loſe with banks. Thomſon. 
BANE-BILL hh [from bank and bill.] A 
note for money laid up in a bank, 1 3 
= 8 


| BA'NDELET. /. [pandelet, Fr.] Any fla 


— 
i 
* 


0 


ae 
[t 


— 


| BYNQUET. / [har:9:et. Fr.] A feaſt. For. 


70 BANQUET. *. 1. To feiſt; to fr 


BAP 


fg" t of which the ng is paid. S71ife. | 
BANKER. / [from bank.) One tha raf- | 
ficks in monev. Dryden. 
BANKRUPT. . Changer, Fr 1 In 
debt bevon the power of piymen:. 
BANKRUPT. /. A Han in be, beyond | 
the power of paym<ut. 
1 BANKRUPT. wv. a. To break; to 
ditable one from latis: ying his cre tors, 
| Hammond. 
BANKRUPTCY. / {from hunt. 
1. The ſlate of a man b-oken, or b. nkrupt. 
1. The act of clir n nes felt bankrupt. 
BANNER. / Cunniere, Frruch.!] 
1. A fl. C; 4 tan d. Milton. 
1. Aur- imer born at be end of 2 lage. 
BA/NNERET. /. [from 6arncr.] e kng! * 
mad in the field. Cam i 
BA'NNEROL. /. from banderove, Ft.. 5 
tiitle flag or itreame. Ca ude i. 
BANNLAN. / A man', undrels or morn- 
Wg Own 
BYNNOCK./. A kind of onten or peaſ. 


meal ake. 


To BANQUET. v. a. To treat an;, ns 


with feaft: . Hapcnud. 


— 


daintily. Se ut 
BA'NQ{ETER. / F banquet.) 

1. Atcaſtet; et es ſeliciouſly. 

2. H- tat ol kes tai. 
BANQUET-HOUSE. 125 L νι . 
BA'NQU?. TING-HOUSP. and 4% . \ 

houſe Wc banquets are kept. Deu. 
BANDUETTI / A ſmall bank at tuc tow 

of the parame. 
BANSTICLE. /. A ſmall fiſh; a fiickte- 

bac k, 

To BANTER. v. « fhadiner Fr] To 

play upon; q rally. I Ejtravige. 

BA\'NTER. /. ſfrom the verb.] Ridiule; 

raile-y, 1 FRrang -. 

LUNTERER. / (from banter.) One hat 

baniers, L" Eftreng.. 
BUNTLING. / ¶Bairnling. ] A lite le chile 

Priar. 

BAPTISM. / [haptifinus, Tote f ie. 

i. Buptim is given by water, an that 

preſ-ripr form of words which the chu ct: 

of Chriſt does uſe. I. n0%er. 

2. Baptiſn is often taken in Seripture tor 

ſufſerines, Tut. 


B\PTT'SMAL. a. [from Bap. Of cr 
pitting to baptiim, Jamo 
BYPTIST. /. [taplifte, Fr. berriens.y II- 
tha gdminitters Laptiſm. ZAiton. 
BAPTISTER V. / [bapitifterium, Lat. I The | 
pace where the tacrament of bap' hu is 
adminiſtered. Aaliliſn. 
To BA'PTIZE. v. a. [bapti/or, Fr. tom 
drrige, ] To chriſten; to adminiſter the 


B A R 


ſacrament of haptiſ.n. Milton. Rogers 
BA? + I'ZER. . from to baptize.] One 
that ch.iftens ; one that aduuniſters bap- 
tiſm. 
BAR. / (harre, French. 
I. 4 picce of wood laid croſs a paToge to 
hind-r emrance. Erd us. 
2. A holt. Neb-mich, 
3. Anv «bihcele. Daniel. 
4. -\ rock o „ak at the entrance of a 
harbour. 
5. Any tt'ng uſed for prevention. Hooker, 
6, Ti- place where cauſes of are 
dried. Dryden. 
7. Ain old place in a tavern, where 
the houleke p- f1' 5, Ai dilon. 
8. In la . \peremptory exception againſt 
a demand or plca. Coxvel. 
9. Any thing by wkkh any ſtruclure is 
held together. Jannb. 
lo. Lars in u, art Alroukes dravn per- 
pendicuſariy coſs the ſings of a piece of 
mulick ; utc to regulate the beating or 
n.caſurc of 1.ufical 1imes 
BAR-SHO!'. J Two hit bullets joined 
oget-er ly aa iron bar. 


— 


., Ak. . g. Crom the nonn.] 


1. To taſten or Mut any thing wit! a bolt, 
or har. Sab. 
2. To inder; to ohatudt. Shai , care. 


3. To vrcvcnt. S. wy. 
4. I. nut out from. Dr-4 1. 
. To cxciue from a claim. Hater. 


Fu Pg on » 
Shakur 
D ry act is 


5s. torretnvhits 
7. La cxccpꝰ· 
3. Tol in er a ſuit. 
BARB. /. Han, a beard, Latin.] 
1. A taing that grews in the place of 
t' © beard, ton. 
2. The point that ſtauds back wars in an 
arrow, Pepe. 
. The armour for berſes. Flarcuards 
BARS. , ſcu tracted from Bartary.] A 
Borhory nerfe. 
To BARB. wv. a. frrem the neur.] 
1. To ſhave; todteſs cut the beard. Shake. 
2. Tofurn'fh hort s with armaur, Drigdens 
% To ja; ar owe with hooks. Pullips. 
DBATBAICAN, /. [hr bacane, Fr.] 
1. A jortificativi paced betors the walls 
of a tov'n. Sper? re 
2. An pen ing in the wall through whic't 
the ems are levelled. 

BAK B. T DO ES MH r. [malpighia Lat. JX 
lenient fart fruit in the Welt Indies. 
B. CRB NDO FS. Ter. A biumin us tubs 
tance, differing little from petr h un. 


IT; :4ward. 
DA\RDARIAVN. /. 


— 


t. A wan un: ulized ; a ſaraze. £257 ef, 
2. A oer igver. . S. 4 core. 
3. Aman Wwitl.cpt pity. Flies. 

ÞBARSA- 


BAR 


BAREA RIAN. a. Savage. Nhe. 
BARB. A RICK. a. [barbaricus, Lat.] Fo- 
reign ; far- fetched ; perhaps, wrought in 
fret work. Milton. 
BA'RBARISM. /. {barbari/mus, Lat. 
1. A form ot ſpeten contrary to the purity 
of language. D. den. 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 
Dryden. 
3- Brutality; ſavageneſs of manners ; in- 
civility. 
4. Cruelty; hardneſs of heart. 5 
BARBA'RITY. / (from barbarons.] 
1. Savagencſs; incrvikty. | 
2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. Clarendon. 
3- Impurity of ſpeech. Swift. 
BA'RBAROUS. 2. [barbare, French.) 
1. Ignorant of civility ; ſavage ; uncivil- 
ized, Datirs. 
2. Unacquainted with arts. Dryden. 
3. Cruel; inhuman. Clarendnn. 
BA'RBAROUSLY. ad. [from barbarous.) 
1. Without knowledge of arts. 
2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
ſpeech. $t-pney. 


3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. Spottator. | 
BA'RBAROUSNESS. . [from barbarors.] 
1. Incivility of mann- rs. Temple. 
2. Impurity of language. Brerewood. 
3. Cru-Ity. Hale, 
ToBA'RBECUE. 2. a. Todreſsahog whoic, 


by hroiling. P 
B VRBECUE. . A hog dreft whole. 
BA'RBED. particip. a. IV oni to harh.] 
1. Furniſhed wit armour. Shakypeare. 
2. Bzarced ; jazged with hooks. Milton. 
B.YRBEL. / [tra 5arb.] A kind of fath 
found in rivers Waltan. 


0 


BA RBER. / (from to barb] A man who: 


ſhaves the Heard. A otton. 
To BARBER. v. a. from the non 1.} To 
dreſs out; to powd-r. Shaxcſpeare. 
B.V'RBER- CHIRURGEON. / man 
who joins the practice of ſurgery to the 
barb-r's trade. Wiſeman. 
BA RBER-MONGER./ A frp decked 
out br bis barber, Shaxeſvearee 
BI/RBERRY. / {berberis, Lat.) Pippe- 
5 4 5.7404. 44, Welch. A MAbrtuner. 
* . Garda, Welch. oct. Spenſer. 
B. RE. a ne, Saxon.] 4 Ne 
1. Naked; without covering. Addiſon. 
2. Uncovered in reſpect. Claren. lon. 
3. Unadorned ; plain; fimple. Spen/er. 
4. Detected; without conceal uent. ion. 
5. Poor; without plenty. Hoaler. 
6. Mere. South, 
7. Ft re:dhare ; much worn. 
8. Not united with any thing cIf-. Hooker. 
T CONT. v. a. [trom the adjeCtive.} To 
rin. 
BAY veterite of to hear. 


BAREBONE./.[-rom bare and bone. Lean. 


BAR 


BAREFA'CE:). a. 
t. With the tace naked ; not maſked, 
Shakeſpear, 

2. Shamele's ; unreſerved. Clarendey 


BAREFA'CEDLY. ad. [from barefaced,) 
Openiy ; ſhameleſsly; without diſguiſe, 


BARE A'TEDNESS. /, [from bara) 
Efirontery ; aſſurance ; audaciouſneſ, 
B. REFOOT a. Crom bare and fot] 

W*: hon. ſhoes. Addijon, 
RAREFO': TED. a. Wanting ſhoes. $; 
BA'RE;!EADED. a. {from bare and head, 

D | 


| Uncovered in reſp. ct. 


— 


BA'RELY. ad. {from bare.] 
1. Nak ly. a 
2. Mere'y ; only. Hooker, 
BYRENESS. / Itrom $are.] 
t. Nakecneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Leanneſs, Shakeſprare, 
3. Poverty. South, 


4. Meannefſs of clothes. 
BARGAIN. /. [bargaigne, Fr.] 

1. A contract or agreement concerning 
ſale, Bacon. 
2. The thing bought or ſold. L' Eftrange, 
3. \:'pulation. Bacon. 

4. An unexpected reply, tending to ob- 
city. Dryden. 
e. Au event; an upſhot. Arbutbnat. 
7 B. N RGAIN. v. . To make a contract | 
far ſale. Addiſon. 
BARGAINEE” /. [from bargain.] He or 
ſhe that accrpis 2 bargain. 
B. RGAINEK. / (from bargain.] The 
per ſom who proffers or m. kce a 5 
BARGE. J. Thargie, Dutch.] 
1. A boat tor pleatare Raleigh, 
2. A boat for burden on rive-s. a 
B.\'RGER. /. (from barge.] The manager 
of a barge. Carew. 
BARK. /. arc. Daniſh.) | 
t. The rind or covering of a tree. Bacon. 
2. [ Barca, low Lot.] A ſmall ſhip. Gran, 


7e BARK. . a. ſirom the noun.] To ſtrip 


trees of their bark. Temple, 
To BARK. v. u. ſheuncany Saxon.) 
1. To make the noiſe whick a dug makes 
Cocui gj. 
2. To clamour at. Saleſpeare. 
BA'RK-BARED. a. Stripped of tlie bark. 


Mortimer. 

E.A'RKER. / from hark.] 
1. One that barks or clamours. B. Jonſon. | 
2. One emploved in ſtripoing ire . 
BK RKV. a. firom bars.] Con'ſting f 
bark. Shaleſpeare. 
BARLEV. /. A grain of which malt s 
mae. 


BAKLEYBRAKE, f A kind of H | 


BARLEY BROTH. /. barley and broth} | 
Strong beer. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
BA*RLEY- | 


% 
y 


br 


BARLEYCORN. / {from barley and corn. | 
A 


ſtraws. 
BA/RNACLE. / fbeann, a child, 


ſuopole! to | . 
BARO/MET R. [0M Pres 3 and PILE 
A 


BARON. / (bare, Latin. 


BAR 


in of bariey. 3 

V. hurm, Welc':.] Yeaſt; the fe ment 
rin te make 2 work. 3 
. a. from arm.] Contauning barm. 
1 ; Dryden. 
RN. / ſhepn, Saxo. ] A place or houltc 
= — any ſort of grain, hav, or 
| Ad ion. 
and aac, 
an oak.} A bird like a gooſe, fabuloufly 
row on trees. B-ntly. 


machine for 1neai tiring the werght of 
the att oſphere, and the variations in it, in 
order chicfly to deterinine the changes ot 
the weather. 


BAROME'TR' CAL. a. [from barometer.] | 


Relating to the b:rometer, Derham. 
1. A degree ot nobihty ne xt to a viſcount. 
2. Baron is an offi er, as barons ot the ex- 

chequer. : 

3+ There are alſo barons of the cinque- 
ports, that have places in the lower toute 
of parliament 

4. Baron is uſd for the huſband in rela- 
tion to his wife. (5wel. 

g. A baron of beef is when the two ſi loins 
are not cut alun«dcr. | Di: 

BY/RONAGE. / ftrom baron.] The dig 
nity of a baron. 

BARONESS. / [haroneya, Italian.] A ba- 
ron's lady. 

B.U/RONET./. fof baron, and et. diminutive 
termination. ] The loweſtdegree of honour 
that is hereditary ; it is beiow a baron, 
and above a knight. 

BA'RONY. / fbaronnie, Fr.] That honour 
or lordſhip that gives title to a baron, 


Corvel. 


BA'ROSCOPE. /. {34o& and c.] An 
inſtrument ro ſhew the weight of the at- 
moſphere. Arbuthnot. 

BARRACAN. / [hbouracan, Fr.] A ſtrong 
thick kind of a cametot. : 

BA'RRACK. / (haracca, Span.] Building 
to lodge ſold-ers. 

BARRATOR./:[5aratrur,o!d Fr. a chear.] 
A wrangler, an encourager of law-fuits. 

 Arbuthnot. 

BARRATRY. Y (from barator.] Foul 

| —.—— in lav-. thr. 

BA'RREL. Y {haril, Welch.) 

1. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped 
cloſe for keeping liquors. Dryd-n. 
2. A barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons 
and à half; of ale, thirty-two gallons ; 
of beer, thirty-ſix gallons, and of becr- 
megar, thirty-four gallons. 

3. — thing hollow, as the barrel 


Digty. | 


of a| 


BAS 


4. Acylinder. Woxon. 
To BARREL. v. a. To put any thing in a 
barrel. Spenſer. 
B.\'RREL-BELLIED. a. Having a large 
'el!'y. Dryden. 
B RREN. a. (ba ne, Saxon.] 
1. Nat pros fick. Shea” ſpeare. 
2. Unfruitful ; not fertile; ſterile. Pope. 
3. Nut copions ; feanty, S. uit. 


"— _ 


4. Inmt ning; un inventive; dull. Stat. 
BNC RENLNT. 2d. [from barren. ] Untruw 
ful: +. 
BA! ** NESS. /. (from barren.) 
1. Wau: of tic power of procreation. 


Milton. 
2. Urfruitfulneſs ; ſterility. Bucon. 
3. Want of invention. Drpden. 
4. Went of matter. Hooker. 


5+ Ir theologe, vent of f-nfthility. Taylor. 

| BARREN-=WO!RT./. A plant. | 
BY"RRFUL. 2. (bar and full} Full of ob- 

{tr a&t:ons, Shake /peare. 
BAK RIC VDE. / [harricade, Fre nch. 
1. A fortiſication made to keep off an at- 
| tack. 
2. Any ſtop; bar; obſtruction. Denham. 
To BAXR!CA DE. v. a. {barricader, Fr.] 

1 ſtap up a rallage. Gay. 
| BARPICA'1O. / [barricaday Spaniſh.} A 
fu;iification ; a bar. Bacon. 
. BAR RICA DO. 2. a. To fortify; to 
| Bay: Clarendon. 
SA RRITR. /. (harriere, French.] - 
I. A barricade; an entrenehment. Pope. 
2. Af rr iſication, or ſtrong place. Sz . 
3. A ſtop; an obſtruction. Wattss 
4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 


— 


5. A boundary. Vode. 
B.\'RR S'TER. /, [from bar.) A persſon 
qualified to plead the cavtis of e ients at 
the har in the courts of juſtice. Blots 
BA'RROW. / ſhenepe, Saxon.] Any care 
riage moved by the hand, a> a hard-bare 
rost, a wwheerl-horrow, Gay. 

BA'RROW. / fbeng, S. xon.] A heg. 

To B\ RIER. v. 2. {{aratter, Fr.] Te 
traffick by exchaugug one commodity 
for another, Colter. 

| To B/RTER. 2. a. To give any thing in 
ex. hancc. ; Pro/. 

BA RTER. / [from the verb.] The act or 
practice ot traffieck ing by exchange. Feitons 

BARTERER. /. {from barter.] He that 
tr. fficks hy exchange. 

B\RTERT. / firom barter.} Exchange 
of commodiics. Camdene 

BARTRAM./. A plant; pellitery. 

BASE. a. (bas, French.] 

1. Mean; vile; worthleſs. Penrcham, 
2. Difingenuous ; illiberal; ungenero'1s, 
. Attorb.orve 
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be The ſtring that gives a baſe ſound. 


 BA'SHFU 


BAS 


3. Of low Nation ; of mean account. Dry. | 
4. Baſe-born; boru out of wed'o k. Came. 
5. Applied to metals.] Withou. value. 
Watts 
6. [Applied to ſounds.] Dey, grave. Bacon. 
BASE-BORN. a Born out of we lock. Gay. 
BASK-COURT. /. Lower Court. 
BASE MINDED. a. Mea! ſpirited. Cams. 
BASE-VIOL. /. An inſtrument uſed in 


concerts for the bale f und. Add: ſon. 
BASE. /. [has. Fie c 4 
1. The tottom of ay thing, Prior. 
2. Tie pedeſtal of a itatue. Broom-. 
3. Houſin»s. Sidney. 
4. The bottom of a cone. 
g. Stockings. Huli ras. 


6. The place ſrom which racers or tilters 
run. Dryden. 


Dryden. 
3. An old ruſlick play. Shaxofneare 


To BASE. w. a. 5er, Fi To en. baſe 


to n ake lefs valuable. LB.ucon. 
BA'SELY. 4d. [(from aj.) 
1. Meanly; Jiſhondurably. Clarmndon. | 
2. In baſtardy. Krollcs. 
BA'SENESS. / [from ba/c.} 
1. Meannels ; » lencts. Saut“. 
2. Vilencfs of ma tal. Swift. 
3. Baſtardy. Shokeſ earts 


4. Deepn: te of ſcund. Zn. 
To BASH. v. v. [probably from Za. Tc 
be aſhamed. Spenſe r. 
BASHA'W. /. Among the Turks, the ice- 
roy of a province. Bacon 
a. erbacen, Dutch.) 

1. Modeſt; ſham faced. Shakcolearce 
2. Viciouſly mr ol? Stdncy 
BASH|FULLY. . [from AH. T:mo- 

Fe P md 
SHFULNESS. /. ffr:r. bor /2 ful. 

1 Modeſty. wy ” 4 

2. Vicious or rudick ſhame. 
BA'SIL. /. The name of a plant. 
BA'SIL./ The orgic ro which the edge of 

a joiner's toc is ground away. 

BA'SIL. /. Tle fx. it a ſh cp tanned. 
To BASIL. W a. Io grind the edge of a 


4 Iryden. 
ir; & en. 


too] to an ang. Moxon. 
BASTILICA. 7. Lari. The mid le 
vein of the ar. Sine. 


BASTLICAL. 2 4. from ba/licn.] 6 on y 
BASTLICK. 5 cba. e vein. Sharp. 
BA'SILICK. / [bu/linue, F.. ga]! A 


larbe hall, » m- » iſic nt church. | 


BASU! ICON. /. L An ointment 
col] alſa tetrapt::rmacon. Ir ijeman. 
BA'SILISK. , CLV lieus, Latin. 
I. A kind of i:ryert; x co kattice; ſaid 
to kill by lo-king. H- i calle! ba/lih, 
or little king, from a comb or creſt on his 


| PA'ETARD. a. 


BAS 


2. A ſpecies of canrnn. B 
B.\'S V. 14. fn, French.] . 
* . © {1.1 veil-l to hold water for wWaſhe 
ing, or other uſ-s, Brown, 
2. A ſmall pond. Spectalor. 
3. A part of the {ca incloſed in rocks, 


4. Any hollow place capacious of liquid. 
lackmare, 


6. Baſius of a balance ; the lame with the 
ales. 
BA 81S. / [hafs, Lat'n.] 
1, The foundat on of any thing. Dryden, 
2. The loweſt of the three principal Parts 


of a column. Addiſon. 
3. That on which any thing is raiſec. 

Denham, 

4. The nedeſtal. Shaheſpare, 

To The ground work. Srakeſveare, 


To BASK. . a. [backeren, Dusch. ] To 

warn by laeing gut in the heat. Altan. 
To BASK. 2. „. 10 lic in the warmth. 

De den. 

BASKET. /, {hbaſged, Welch.] A veſſch 

made oft igs, ruikes, or flint ers. Drid. 

BASKET. III. I. /. A hit of a weapen fo 


Cade as to contain the whole hand. 


BASKET-WONMAN. / A woman that 
plies at markets v itt, x baſket, 

BAS3. -. [In uſt k.] Grave; deep. 

UASS-VIOTU. Ste Bast-ViOL, 

"ASS. / [by Junius de ived from ſome 
Br. word G1 ityin; a 75; perha 
prop: rv boſs, from the French boſe] 
A:: »* iſe in churches, Mortimer, 

BASS E-Z1EF. . {has and relief.) Sculp- 
cure, tu gu 4 of v hiek. d not ſtand cut 
f-on, ite ground in ther full proportion; 
low fcul>ture. 

DB. SSE C, Fr.] A game at carcs. 

Dennis. 

B 83 f. 2 7: Ce, Fr.! A mulcal 

B. SN. 1 uανν ent of the wind kinds 
Own with a reed, 

BACSOYCE. j/. Bais, a mat. 

BA'S FARD. / [boflardd, Welch. 

t. A perl u horn of a woman out of wed- 
lock, | 
2. Any thing ſpuricus, Shateſpeare. 
t. Begotten out of wedlock. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Spur ious; ſuppofititious; adulterate. 
| Temple. 

To BA'STARD. v. a. To convict ot 
ine a hatard. 

To RAS Ai«IISE v. a. {irem baftard:) 
t. T. conv of being a baſtard. 

2. To beet baflard. Shake ſpeure. 
A'LTARBDLY. ad. fm bajlard.) In the 


"= Brown. 
a { 


| manner of a baitai 


5. A dock for repairing and building ſhips, 


Hudibras. 


fo - 
To 


# 


CA res, 
Jenns. 
115cal 
kind; 


2 


BAT 


| E. v. a. | haftonner, Fr.] 
4 at with 8 15 Kk. Hudibras. 
3. To drip butter upon meat on PI. 
Sbadeſie are. 
3 1. 1 To ſew 1 h y. 
n ſ. LIT de, F. 
ND 11N v0. 7 J* (44 2 d. 7 F ; 
1. The act ot beating with ace. Si. ine: 
4. A Turkiſh pu iiſhs ent of beat. ug an 
ot ander on 115 e. 
75 BASTINA“IU L Vs A. [f. om the noun; 
T5 BASTINADO. bajto:inery Fr.) To 
d at. ArdUut-.1:9;« 
BA'STION. / Chen, Fr.] A „unge mats 
of cirth, ulualiy tacgd wiliilo s. tan ting 
out from a rampirt; 2 bulw r. Harri. 
BAT. / (bar, Saxon. I A ucavy it ck. 
Hakerwell. 
BAT. / An animal having the holy rf a 
mouſe, and the wing» of a hir! ; not ith 
feathers, but with a ſort of ſkin which is 
extended. It brin_s torth its young a 
re, and ſuck es thei, Dawes. 
BAT-FOWLING. / [from bat and fowl } 
Birdcatching in the night time. T..c. 
light torches, then b-at the buſhes ; upon 


which the birds, ul; ing to the flames, ate 


caught, Peacham. 
TABLE. a. [rom &ate.} Ditput. ble. 
Batable ground ſecinis ty be the groun! 


 keretofore in quei n: whether it belong- 


ed to Englani or Scotland. 
BATCH. ad. {from b 
1. The quantity cf bread baked at a time. 
Aortimer. 
2. Any quantity made at once. Pen fobn/cn. 
BATE./ from debate. } Strife; contention. 
To BA1E. v. g. [contracted from abate.) 
1. To leſſen any tt ing; toretrench. Shak. 


2. Lo fink the price. Locke. 
3 T»lfien a demand. Sbadeſbeuire. 
4. To cut off. Dryden. 
T5 BATE. * n. 

1. To grow leſs, Shake/heare. 


2. To re mit. Lr. 4. 


BYTE. Once the preterite of bite. Spenſer. 


B.VT LFUL. a. ſ rom Hate and full.) Con- 
tentious, | Sidney. 
BYTEM ENT. / Diminution. Noxon. 
BATH. / [vad. S zon. 
1. A bath is either of hot or cold water, 
einer Of art or nature. Quincy. 
2. Outward heat applied to the body. 
Shakeſpeare. 
in which another 
requires a tof.cr heat than 


Jy A veſſel of hot water, 
placed that 


the naked fre. OS uauncy. 
+ A tort of iichrew meaſure, containing 
even vauons and ſour pints. Cuimet. 


«0 BATHE. *. 4. [naVian, Saxon. 
1. To wah in 2 both, South. 


2. To "upple or {!21:cn by the outward 
Var. | 


| 


| 


| 


BAL 


application of warm liquors- 


Dryden. 
3 To woth th av thirty. Dryden. 
Z. B THE. 2. „. To be in the wa er, 
71 uilær. 
BA“TING. prep. [LC m Iate.] Exc Y. 
Ke. 
B. TLET. . from 3at.] A lqure ce 
' f wood 111 « THY > & * x li S B. 
BATON. /. (ten. ir. tormeriy ihc 
baton. | 
1. A Hol club. 
„. Aran o or marſha!'s ſtaff. . 
BA'T'TAILOUS. 0. fe 04. battaille, Fr.] 
VWairike; Wit mi- may Appcarau e. 
Fairjaxe 
S6ATT.VULA. / [lat:aglia, I: al.] | we ors 
der 11 bat 160. Carendon. 
ATT CION. / Fhatallion, Fr 
1. A d:vifion of an 2rmy ; a tiocp; a bo- 


Ba: one 


C.-of $:re< 85 Poe. 

1. Aa army. Shakeſ care. 
To BA'TTLEN. v. a. 

I, T fat len, vi make fat. Milton. 

2 To r-rthze. PLilipss 


To !!!VT TEN. v. 2. To grow fat. Garth. 
BA I TEN. / A batten is a fcantlng of 
won ſtuff. Mox9%. 
To BATTER. =. a. fattre, to bear, Fr.] 
t. To beat; to beat on. Haller. 
2. T. wear wit! beati, g. Swifts 
3. To wear out wit': jervice. Southe ts 
BA'TTER. fe (from to uten] \ mixture 
of ſeveral ingredients beaten o gn 
ng. 
Z. TTERER. / from batter.} He that 
batters. 
BATTERY. / [batteri:, Tr.] | 
1. The act of battering. Le. 
2. Tue inftrument with wich a town is 
baltered. Saut. 
3. Ihe ralſed work upon which can..vas 
are mounte '« 
4 In aw, 4 violent itriking of any man. 


Sh.ikeſpeares 
BATTLE. / footaille, Fr.] 
1. Afiglit; an encounter between -ppeſite 


al m. 5s. . FEeelefraſticuss 
2. A body of borſes. Not uſer. Bacon. 
3. The main body. Fovzuard. 


To B.YT TLE. v. u. {ataitler F..] To 
comend in fürth. Prior. 
BY TTLE-ARRAY./. Array or order of 
battle. | | Addijon 
BVYTTLE AXE /. A weapon in tor... of 
an axe; a bl. Carrao. 
BAN TTLE- DOOR. , fdzor and battle.] 
An in' trumeut wi a round Landle and 
2a flat blase. | Locke. 
BYTTLEMENT. / firom battle.) A wall 
with interſtices. Norris. 
B TTT. a. (from bat.) B longing to a 
oat, 8 Shakeſ>cares 
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res Aud rot: es d, ger 
2. hf en'ex. E * Jae 777. 
Ba WV T. a. {from q.] Cot vn; une 
ec! at 92 Snuthern. 
BA'WTIY IIC. / A Honfewtere traf. 
ck is na oe by witkes': {s and d- bau- 
C\ETV, Dennis. 
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B.\Y. /, fare, Dutcl J An openir into 
te [11 , 2E. 2. 
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hy eve mies. S. . T 19M; u. 
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are tr. nl 
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BEA DLE. . 


BE! DRI. /. 
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RFV F. / 


BAY. /. An honorary crown or garland. 
Lobe. | 
T7 BAY. VB. N ar 11 
1. Toltark, as a d. 5 1tatiznf, Loan 


2. To ut in. ECL Ta 
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( oOroWw 

BEAKED. vo. tem Lee.] Having a be- 

Aliitaa. 
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penn the torn: of a bird's beak. Poies 
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RAN, / 7 


ern Hu 12 = 


BLAN Gamer. ts [ ute, Lot) Am ant. 
7 BEAR. Uo d. Pics 4 Lure, 61", e. 
ſternal CA. .] 1 
1. lo carry »8 a burden. 1271 þ 
2 Tr convey Or.arryve hy 1, 

I | Car) "a8 4 an of auen wit > I: 

4 To carry 48 4 mark O GILL IT _ 
' Fg? oy by 

Ta carry as in Now, Sad Sor ur 


t. To carry as in truft. 
7. To ſuppꝰrt; to {keep from ling. 


$. Ta keep afl::20. 
To fuppurt Wiku proport.onate renden. 


Ar %o: 


668 3 $* 


Go 


3. Te carry in the mind, as love, | ate. 
#). 2 . 

1m. To endure, as pan, witl.out f: un.. 
aut 
J. Tafife 3 1! 7. 7. 
1 18 verinit. rr. . 
i, 1o ve SUE Ia; fo .. 


If, 7. fi abt 
I% 12 


17. 10 * lle, as DOwer or hour. 


* prou 14 10 a 1 


5. 
© if. N 1 3 
ru „ een, 45 4 (nee. 


41 . 
. 30 Cain; don. YETI LI : 
* * 
IJ). 10 m. nta: toked vi. - 


204 lv Lupport auy ting geg OF had. 


[rurnn, 
Sir 5 0 


1 * Fad 4 
22. I, OE ail aeralle for, Bid u. 


25 To „he; Vs £3 + 64 . 
1 RIS 7 ; F 
24. Ta he ' 12 7 1 tg 91. 9 5 * 


27 Lo behave. F IN* UTC. 


20. Io imp l; tg urge; to puh. Huy ww, 
27. To press. Ben Fitne. 
28. To inc 8 to nipnte. *in. 
29. To Hr In nud. io amuſe with tale 
pretences'; to Geer tive. 2 Herr. 
30. Ta b ff. To carry away by t.ace, 

(rec. | 


31. 75 bony c't. 


Ls hd 
To ſuppert; to man- 


4 , 
[1 1106 nne 4" TH. 


* 
* 
— 
* 
——ů ——U— — I ̃ ̃ —  ——— —2?ͤ — — — —— 2 —— ——— — 


„cat picce dt wond bel nur.: 


— 4  c—_ 


1 
| 
Sou 7 | 


tam. 


2 * 


2. 
I. 
4. 
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RE. N. v. Ns 
Jo iufT-r been 
10 » P tr mit 
Foo be ruten or pro x. 


Fe. 
1 : 7 * 
H3 Us 


1 > 3s 


t 95 La at- w 44 
Jo ten. !; tc 


185 . 8 wet 
wh i } U L * . ( x 1 


Dotik. 


dire ie G ne 


9 
19e. 
4 * . x * 9 * 9 
60-3} as e im ent, [5 714. 
'T L a - I i * 
act u. %, Pr e. 
” . F A 8 4 * — 
lone mute wiih ref A ro Ghee 
} 4% * 
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„„ 1 ” 41 7 d - {a 
eee 1 ROE 
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; | 
4 —- 
* o 1 a * " | 
| 1 os * 4 * CY — : £ 1 , * 
1 
' ww \ - 1 
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= 
— * \ » 0 1 As. , 7 "79 * ' * 
BAN a webs 
4 - . 
t%0d% 1 * EIS F 0:0 a 10 1 22 
mines en 125 
3 L 4 * * * 7 1 % 
oy , . 3 44 a + — * 4 * « 7 * E 
6 A p 0 
Fe x SG 2-2. Y * 9 * * * * 1 
kb I 0 U #\ 7 * 18 * © + E. 
8 289 * * * 1 
AK if, hy \\ * * * \ . 
Cy - - % . 
ty Su x , * * ' 
ah - * * * 
i * 
4. 1 * . * o Sh * * * * ite e »ng 
, by » " = 
* R. Ll 1 
4 4 me: ET Fas, - ; 
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4 i (© {if « , * Fe 1 © I% * its & ad Co 
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corn. L Het. 
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ton 1 


119 Ut 15 


ien a. 


1. 10 lake m wick & the Sik, 

3. 40 (cpu +» ne tage; <S, bearded rg 
. by*« x Aires 
BE-SRP ED; a tran Gard.) 

4. Hei 2 boxrit.: Nieren. 
4. [lain mare you wi les, A (orn. Aeeton. 
43 * 1 4 : ! FN 4 
2 8 Bar b. ( z. fa ren. : $5 1 . 

B.. ARID CSS. a. ftr m board.) 
1. W:thout a dea. ("r>:enycs 
2. * Fi Hit!. , ran. 


Bru. "ARER. / Firom 1 for) 


1 
2 


A Carrer or any th; * 2 7. 
Inc cinpl: ye 111 ! ing Hit u. 7 * 


„Hic. 
One u ho wears an thin Adu. 
(One who ca we the "DIR tothe grave. 
A tree thai vichts us pro tts. "Bovi, | 

ſin ar. hitcetuc.] A pot or brick v all 


O 2 rallied 


'FL 


= — — — 
— — — — 


BE \S 


1. An anima as diſtinguiſhed from birds, 


BE'ASTLY. a. C rom Lec/.] 


B E A 


tinber. 


BEA 


raiſed up between the ends of a piece of | 7. To act upon w'th vi-lenee, — 


BE'ARtERD. / [from Lear ant herd.] A 


en that ten s bears. Shakeſpeare. 


BE'ARING. /. { rom bear.] 


1. Te ſite or place of any thing with re- 
ſp: tio ſomething ell[-; alpect; poli ion. 
Pole. 


2. G-ſture; mien; behaviour. Se. 


BE'ARWARD. /. {from bear and <erd.] 


a ke © gf of 06S. Shakepcarce 


* [e, F. * 


inſ ct, fiſh: s and man. Shaksfear. 
2. A. ir;ational animal, oppoſed to man. 
Drouen. 

3. A brutal favaze man. 


BE'ASTLINESS. / CHo⁵m braſtiy.] Pru— 


tu itv. Spenſer. 
1. Br: ta! ; corrary to the nature and & g- 
nitv of man. Ben Tonjon. 

2. Having the nature or form of bea''«. 
| Prior. 


Te BEAT. v. . roter. beat, part. pal. 


beat, or beaten. [lattrro, French.] 
1. To ftrike; to kro k. Dryden. 
2. To puniſh with I. T5. e. Lacke. 
g. To ſtitke an irftrument ef muſick. 
| | Shak:cſveare. 
4. To cemminute be lious. Broome. 
5. To ſlrike g1ound ; to rouze game. 
— R-, 
6. To thre corn, Burk. 
7. To mix things by long and frequent a- 
gitat ion. Zorle. 
?. To batter with engines cf war. Judges. 
9. To daſh as water, or bruſh as wind. 
| | Pope. 
10. Totrezd a path. Blickinore. 
11. To make a ph by treafing it. Locke. 


12. To conquer; to ſubdue; to vanquiſſ. | 


Arhuthnot. 
3. To haraſs ; to over-'abour. Hakewwell. 


14. To lay, or preſs. Sal eſpcare. 
15. To depreſs. Aud iſon. 
16. To driv by violenc + Dr-den. 


17. To move with flutte: ing agitation, 
Dr;acn. 


13. Tobeat down. To lin the price de- 


manded. Dryden. 

19. To beat up. To teck ſuddenly, 

"= To beat the hoof. Vo walk; to go on 
34 „ * 


To PEAT. v. ». 


1. To move in a pulſatory manner. Collier. 


2 Ta daſh, as a flood or term. Bacon. 
3. T knock at 2 door. Judges. 
4. To throb; to be in agitation. ; 
ey | Shaxeſpeare. 
5. To fluctuate; to be in motion. 

: Shak pecare. 


6. To try diſſerept ways ; to ſcarch, g. 2. A particular graces 


- BUuUaTUN. particip. rom beat.] 


d. To enforce bv rrpetition. 


BEAT. / Crom the verb ; 


| 1. Str ko 
7. Ming of ſtriking, 


Grey, 


; BE'ATER . {from beat ] 

1. An mitruwent with which any thing is 
comminurel or mingled. 

| 2. A p<rion much given to blows. 


BEATI7ICAL.7 a. Cena, low Lain] 
| BEATITICK. F iet. I is uſer ony 
of h-overty frartion after death. Scuth, 


BEATIFICALLY. . firom benti/cg/] 


Noxon. 


Alcham 


In tuch a manner 23 to comp'-'e hap. | 


| neſs. Ha becvel . 

at ko leugment mule} y the pope, that 

q the perton beatificd 's in Kkravin, and 
| treter may be rev: reed ag ble, 

T, BCLA“TIF v. v. a. [Seatifee, Lat.] To 

eis with the Compiction of ceeftah er- 


je ment. Lan mond. 
BEA ING. / rom beat. ] Corr Qion by 
blos. Ben Tonſua. 


BDEATI:! UDE. / [3-0:itufo, Latin.) 
1. Beſſcdneis; lclieit; ; happineſs. 
Teyhr. 
2. A Geclaration ef hleſſedneſs made by 
our S wier ta particular virtues. 
BEAU. / Lan, T..] E man of dreſe. 


Drgden, 
BE'AVER. /. Chir, F.. 


1. An animal, otherwiſe named the caſtor, 


amphibious, and remark able for his art 
in building his habit tion. Halt abel. 
2. A hat ot t! e oſt kind. Aadliſon. 


3. (ere, F.] The part of a helmet that 
covers he fac”, Bacn. 
BEAVERED. a. [Crom &cawer.] Covered 
t!“ a braver. Pope. 
BEaUTSH. . ffiom beau.) Beficting a 
| Þ au; fopy'ſh, 
BEAU'TE: US. a. [from bearty.) Fair; 
clenon' in form. F rior. 
BEAU"TEOUSLY. a. [rom Bbeautorms.l 
In a heauteons manner. 
EFAU/TEOTSNESS. / [from Beauteor:.) 
te ftate of being brauteous. Lone. 
| BEAU'TIT UL. a. Fair: handſome. Racigh- 
BEAU'TIFULLY. a. rom beautiful.) In 


BEATIFICA'TIOT. /. Deatification sm 


Taylor. 


2 heaurifnl manner. Prior. 


BEAU VIFULNESS. /. from Leaut: ful 


The quality ot be ing Th autiſul. 


To BE.A\U'TIFY. v. 4. Ci om beauty] To | 


adorn ; to embelliſh. Blackmore. 


To BEAU'TIFY. v. n. To grow beautiful. 


' BEAUTY. Ceautẽ, Fr.)] 
1. That aſſemblage of graccs Which pleaſes 
the eve. | Raz. 


Dryden: 
3-4 


Audion. 


Fe 


f_ wa 


PS... 


nah, 
ker 


-aflor, 
is art 
t abel. 
idliſon. 
t that 
Bacsn. 
ered 
Pope. 
ting 1 


Tair; 
Frior. 
* 
feu. 


Tarlor. 


toons] 
[; ovine. 
eigb. 
yl.) In 


Prior. 


r fu 


1 


more. 
utitul. 


ddiſone 


leaſes 
F Ray. 


Jrydets 


: . 
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BED 


-antiful perſon. 7 
iA V. 8 a. {from th. n vane; Io | 
addon; t brautifv. Shakeſpeare. | 
BZAU'TY-SPO 1 / [from ** * Jhote. 
| heigatcn loume LEUTY. 
e Grrav. 
CAF 10. þ Decaſteo, Span.] A bid 
lice a nien ingae; 4 ig pe ker. Pep. 
2 BECA'LUDL. v. a. (from cavn.. 
1. o {hill the ebe ents. | Dryden. 
2. To keep a ſhip from moti n. Locke. 
z. To quiet the mind. Philips. | 
BECA'ME. Tre prerer:te 0. DOcOMP?. 
BECAUSE. ronjrnct. | rom Gy aud canſc.] 
For this reaſon that; on this acrount that. 
Harm 
TBLCILA'NCE. v. u. From be an chance.) 
T bel; toppen „. —Shaxeſpeares 
BECHICKS 7. PEELED! Medicius POD 
rf rr: ving coughs, 
. ECKE. v. u. be, can, Saxon. ] To make 
a 14 with the head. Shak pecrc. 
BECK. / {iron the ver. 
1. A fig with the hea ; a nod. Milton. 
2. An d of conman |. Pop-. 
TBECKEN. v. a. lo ae a ſigu. Addiſon. 
To BECL LP. v. a. foi beclyppan, Sax. ] Lo 
en brace. 
To BECO ME. v. . pret. Ibecame; comp. 
pret. 1 have become. 
1. To enter into ſome ſtate or condition. 
| Cen. ii. 17. 
2. To become of. To be the fate ot; to be 
the en ot. Raleigh. 
To BECO'ME. . a. [from be or 4%, an! 
cyemen, Saxon.) 
1. To appear in a manner ſuitable to 
ſomething. Dryden. 
2. To be ſuitable to the perſon: to b fir. 
Sha#: * ware. Sill; 1s fleet. 


BECO'MING. particig a. From became, ' 


That which pleates by an elegant pro 


prie'y ; vrac-fn', Su ing. 
BE COMING u om become.] BO Aviour. 

Shmᷣręeare. 
ECO MIN GLT. ad. After a becoming 


manner. 
BECO'MINGITESS. /, {from becoming. 
Elegant congruity ; propricty. Gre. 
BED. / (bed, Sox u.] 


BED 
Parad.ſe L/. Te BED. v a. ft on the noun.? 


1. Lo go to ba. with. 
2. To pace in bel. Bacon. 
3. lo mak. partaker of the bed. Buco. 
4. To low, or plant n cue eat. Mortimer. 
LO 15 lay in 4 „lde oi reſt, Donne. 
6 To lay in order; in firata, SHA. 5. 
To BED. v. 1. Yo cob b:. u. 
To BED./\'BBLE. 2. a. ILE om dabb:.) To 
ve 5; ob pink. Sha ſbrare. 
Ds BLOA'GGOLE. v. a. [tromdat;/;.] Lo 
b- mire, 

To BEDA'SH. v. a. [from 43/3.) To be- 
lpatter. Sad ſheare. 

To BEGCA'WB. wv. a. Crom daw..] To 
helm-ar, SSK ged. 

Te BED AZ TZ LE. v a. To mak tc tight 

(0:15) by tO MUCH] wFe. S.4h_/peares 

Z IMMER. Tac chan er àppro- 
wit Ho rt, Clarendon. 

BE DCLOTUHES. / Coveriets for. ad over 

2 hea. S are. 

BE'DDER J [from b-4.] Tue nether- 

BEDE'T ER. on of an vi: mill. 

BEDDING. / {from bed.? The materials 

of 2 her. Dry.!2;:. 

To BEDE'CK. vᷣ. a. [from de.] TO KE; 

t adorn ;, o ene ſh. Norris. 

BE" YLHO USE / Fron bede. Sax. a prayer, 
and .] An woipital or al us cute. 

To BEDE'W. v. a. (from de.] To ofen 
g-n'l', as with the fall of dew. Sad e. 

EE'DFELLOW. / Crom bed aud H A }| 
One that lics in the ſime bel. Saks, 

Ty BEDYTGHT. v. a. [from d.gbt.] To 
adorn ; to dreſs, Gay. 

To BEDIM. v. a. [from di:n.} To obſcure ; 
to cloud; to darken. Shade are. 

To BEDVZEN. ⁊. a. {ſrom dizen.] To 
dies out. A low tert. 

BEDLAM. / Nori upted from BztlleLems 
the name of a feligious houſe in London, 
converted afterwards into an kotpital tor 
the mad. 

1. A madhouſe. 


2. A ma man. Sal care. 
BE'DL.\M. a. Belonging to a madbouſe. 


Shake 
BE'DLAMITE. / [rom .] mad 


man. Lois. 


ares. 


EE'DMARKER./. [Tom bed and mater. ] A 
erſon in the univerfitics, whole office it 

is t wake the beds. Spectutor. 
ZL DMATE. / [trom bed and mat-? A 


1. Something to flcep on. Bacon. 

2. Lo.\ging, Shob-ſpiarr. 

3. Marriage. Clercr don. 
4. Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. 

| | Dacon. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 

Adcyon. 


& Bhs place where any thing is gen rat- 


7-A layer; a ſtratum. 


bedte] OW. Shakeſpeare. 
REDMOULDING. tro Be 
BEDDING MOULDING. $ and mould, 


| A particular mouldia». Builders Dic. 


Adis, ' BEDPOST. /. [from bed and poſt.] The 
uriet. 
8. To bring to BE1). To deliver of a child. 


pi ſt at the corner of the bed, which ſup- 
ports tile canopy. | 


4 4.— 3 4 
9. To make the BED. To put the bed in | BE/DPRESSER, / A heavy las 7. low, 


order after it has been utcd. 


S. tDeare. 
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E — man. 4 
BEECHEN. a. ftu-ens. Se xon.] C. 
in - oft © do. oft the beck. Dri 1. 
LET. /. [u, Trench] 
1 The fle ili of b ack cattle prepares 7 ro 
foo. Scbet. moe las been treccvedetlan expenseg. 
2 An ox, bull, or cow. It has the p: ura Bacen. 
Herne. Ras i. 4. At firf. ; b fore any thing is dare. 
BEET. . Con” ing of the fle ſu di b ach 5 LT... 
A tics DO RF TTM. ad. Tormerlw. 1 Sun. 
B EF-EATER. /. A veomauof th. guars. To hi EO RTLUNRH. v. 4. 10 bet ds. 
BEEN. I eon. Saxon.] The pariicipic pr. - 88 Reſpearte 
-; ite of Fo Be. j To BT . „ -. To moketuu ; te 16 . 
BL FR. /. [2407 Welch.“ Liquor mede „f To BEIRFEND; . a. Jo favour; to be 
mot an p. Baccn. kind ta Price 
ELT. fe ſhot, Latin J. The name o: a To BECRUNGYE. 2. . To decbrate, as 
unt. wit! fringes, 
BET. TLZ. . D wrel. Faxen.) 79 BEG. v. u. [eceren, Cerm.] To ſive 
1. Al wicct Cintin, «ſhed; Ey having herd upon alnis. Y : Lud. 
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9.5 I ts 


# (Fr, 
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B E G 


TC D. 1 
N petition. 


1. Traſk, to ek by a 
„ bo takt any 7 7 r mant. ,. 
75 BEG ET. vn. I oe at, or hogat 5 L vave 
be Cui tell. [L'ezerran, dax“ 
1. o genctate; to Procrehcce 
2. To provinces az effects. 
9. Co pr une, * accidents. 


BGE j EER. fe Ci: Ou bel. 


Imahb. 

S5 % are. 
DD Ae. 
ale that 
Lucky. 


Matt. | 


5 1 re! I, OW Þ Sets. 
FATS TY 2 
BI. C. 1 * * 
I. Oe wie hives uhen diiltss 
2. A pe” 1 1 He 7. 
3. One WI. o aims what he 
"ves 
A Ps 
T5 RE G8. VR. 2. a. E Om tne 


1. 10 reduce t we L e; ene lh 
6 H?s 


Dr. u. 
ci WS ot 
777 * 410 


naun 


2. To lenri ve. 
2. Fr extant, *. iy 
200 wf e . Con 
„he tate „fh b ga le. 
BE'GCG 5B LY. 4. Tru & tare) Nen; 
poor; ingen. S. . 
BE'GGARILY. . from Hi ar) Mean- 


Iv ; lp ab v. g Hooker. 
' b i ? 2 
BYUGAKRY. /. { rom 3. 38. In lence, 


o/ 

To 4097 i) N. %. 7 [ 
have 55 75. (ama. 

1. Lo enter unn nn 

3. To com:nence any ti 


Lemm, or & 
Sx | 
Z ne ves. Caro. 
Gi mere. 
Cat l. iar. 
3. To enter non « XiLeNces 
7 To have ite r Zina“. 
©. To take riſe. 
6. Tocome into act. 
To BEGIN. wv. 4. 
1. To dv th: fin act of any tf! ing. 
2. To trace Front aily uin 
ernund, 
3- To begin with, 


Pr 7 bi 


SP 
Jen. 


ar 
Dre. 


To -nter won, 
. 'f tas Ton rue. 
BEQGUNNEF?., [ "from 5. Cen | 
1. He that vives the fir Rt caute, or original, 
to any thing. Tloghber. 
2. In unexvericnced attempeer. liesen. 
LGINN ING. , from 6 ine] 
1. The fieſt original, or cant. N. 
2. The entrance into act, or being. 
A "11 (4/3. 0 
3- The ſtate in which anyt thing ſicſt is. 
Dryd. 77. 
4. The rndiments, or firſt grounds. [ncky. 
5. The GR part of anv thing. Pay: f. 
Ty BRGTRDD. v. a. Ig, or 4 wirded ; 
I have bevirt. ; 
. To bind wrh a girile, Ali!ton. 
2. To ſurrount; to encircle. Prior. 
3- To ſhut in with a ticge ; to beleagucr. 
Clarendon. 
BEGLERBEG. J. [Turkiſn.] The el 
goveruar of a province Among the "Duck: 


un rr properly he rger.] | 
Bron. | 


- 
Ct. p— — — 2 


B L. II 


To NECGN AW. v. a. [row be and gnatr 


138 CG O NA. 11 jects (Go 4% ay. 


ä—öä ä — —e— 


THEE | 2 : 
17 bi 10 4 away, SPAR pense. 


ner C.* 3 


away, A. lil, te 
ESt. The bartictp. paſſive of 
BE: Ol TEN, \ the verb b-get. 


To DA GRE ASE vv. a. Fo * vr dau 


with fat metter. 
To BEGREME. 2. a. To my with dirt 
de pumpen. SOAR DONT 
To Bir“ JI. E. vv. g. { rom be ani guide ] 
1. 10 mee upon; co detude. 
Ailton. ot. 
2. Fo deceive; to ev Shur Ares 
z. Lo fe G prepicalt giv; oem . Davies 
DI. „N. De pry” ime "afie Of gin. 
Bui Al. . From s Seo 7 pre t1 ] 
1. Faveom ; Cauit, Clarendon. 
2. Vn lies tion; tupprt. Ali n. 
To BEHA WL. © 8; T1 Carry ; to conducr. 
Hiterbu 57. 
to conduct 


erer 
410 4. ebe . T's Hs 


one « e. 
vrEH AYIOUR {#8 m behave] 
1. aner If 4: tay mg one's tt, wh ther 
£01 or bad. Sin. 
2. External anoenrance. 1 Sam. xxi. 
3. Genlute; manner of action. Hecker. 
4. ECE e of manners ; pracefuln: 15, 
Sidney. 
general practice; courie of 
8 Locke. 
C. 490 ve thn ove's orianionr, A familiar 
phral-, noting luch a flate as raquires 


To act; 


7 Con n . 


4 


Frrat © 211t11111% Lunge. 
To Bi. Ta. {rom be and Fed.] 
Fok.ioncertinenfti! She od. Clarendon. 


BEH 129. irTic — 9577775 d fr om Hold. 


Ei 111 jo Tuc gi gata, or The 
vere! 90 . Job. 
41 *. . * . 2 7 
* . . Valentine root. Di, 
„V 


RAE SL. ,. Chart, Saxon.] Comman !; 
Fend. Fuirjo ee 
4 T9 S T's N. et. ge bot, part. be- 


2255 From hatan, Saxon.“ 
1. 10 promi. Spenſer, 
. Toe truſt; to commit. Spciſe r. 
BELT NA Prop. wan. Saxon. 


Nuo. * 
Ma A. 


„At the bie of another. 
2» On the back vart. 
z. Towards the back. Judges. 
4. Following another, 2 Sam. 
5. Remaining after the departure of ſome- 
thin 2 Ne . SPave/Deare 
6. Ke: moining aſter the death of thee ta 
whom it belonged. Te be. 
7. At a diltance from ſomething going be- 
f. Fes - Dryden. 
$8. Infcrionr to another. Hoker. 


6. On the other file of 1, Omething. Drrden. 
PEHYND. ad. Out oi fivrht; in a ſtate 
Lake. 

BL - 


ot conceal arcuate 


_—— — — — - 
— — 7 = _ — 
— 


1. To eject the wind from the ſtomach. 


BEL 


BEHUNDHAND. ad. {from Behind and | 
Band.] 
1. In a ſtate in which rents or profits are 
anticipated. Locke. 
2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to | 
forwardneſe. Spec ator. 
To BEIIO' LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I have 
beheld, or beloldacn. [behealdan, Saxon. ] 
To view ; to fee. Dryden. 
RE HOLD. interyect. Sce; lo. Genefts. Milton. 
BEHO'LDEN. part. a. ¶geboualen, Du: ch.] 


Bound in gratiſudle. Shoke/veare. 
EEHOLDER. / {from behold.] Spectator. 
Atterbury. 


BEHC'LDING. 2. Beholden. 
BERHO'/LDING. / Obligation. Carex. 
BEHO'LDING NESS. / from ehelding. 
miſtaken for beholden.} 1 he ſtate ot being | 
obliged. Dorne. 
BEHO'OF. / [from &e4oowe.] Profit: ad- 
vantage. Locke. 
To BEHOWOVE. v. . ſbehopan, Saxon.) 
To be fit; to be meet. Hooker. | 
BEHO/OVEFUL. a. [1rom behoof} Uic- 
ful ; profit ab c. Clarendon. 
BEHO”'OVEFULLY. ad. [from b-hoowe- 
Ful.] Profitably; uſefully. Spenſer. 
To BEHO'WL. v. a. To howl at. Shake/p. 
BEING. /. [ft om Je. 
1. Exiſtence; oppo ſeu to nonentity. Davies. 
2. A particular ſtate or condition. Pope. 
2. The perſon ex! ſting. Dryden. 
REIN C.. conjuntet. [from be.) Since. 
BE IT SO. A phraſe, /uppo/e it to be ſo. 
Shakejpeare. 
To BELA'BOUR, v. a. [from be and la- 
bour.) To beat; to thump. Swift. 
BE'LAMIE. / {el amie, Fr.] A friend; 


an intimate, Spenſer. 
BETL AMOUR. / [bel amour, Fr.] A gab 
lant; a lover. Spenjer. 
BELATED. [from &e and late.] Benight- 
ed. Milton. 
To BELA'Y. v. a. 
1. To block up; to ſtop the paſſage. 
Dryden. 
2. To place in ambuſh. Shenſer. 


3. To belcy a rope; to fplice; to mend a 
rope by laying one end over another. 


To BELCH. 2. . [bealcan, Saxon.] 


Arbuth:ict. 

2. To iſſue out by eruQation. Dryden. 

To PELCH. D. . To throw out trum the 
ſtomach. Pope. 

BELCH. /. from the verb. J | | 

1. Ihe act of eructat ien. ä 

2. A cant ter y for malt liquor. Dennis. 
BEI DAM. /. [helte — 4 

. An old woman. 

2. A ha . 


Dryden. 
To BELUAGUER. ». a. [beleggeren, Dut.] 


To belicge ; to block up a place. Dryden. | 
| 


BEL 


BELE'AGURER. /: [from beleaguer.] On 
that heſfieg:s a pl. cc. 


BELEMNT IES. / rom gn, a 
Arrowl earl, or 2 - lone. n 

BELFTLO WER. /. A plant. 

BELFOUN ER. / [from bell and fund 
He whole trade it is to toun or caſſ heli. 


Bacm, 
DEA FRV / [beffrey, in French. is a tower, 


The place where the beils are rung. 


BELGA RD. / [elle cgard. Fr.] at 


% 


glance. Spenſer, 


To BELYE. . a. {from be and lie.) 
1. To counterfcit ; to feign ; to mimick, 


Dryden, | 


2, To give the lie to; to charge with 


3. To calumniste. Shakeypeare, 
4. To give a talle repreſentation of any 


thing. Dryden, 
BELYEF. / [from beliewe.] 

1. Credit given to fomcthing which we 

know not of ourſelves. N otton, 
2. The theological virtue of faith; fum 

confidence of the truths of religion. 


Hooker, 
3. Religion; the body of tenets held. 

Flooker, 
4. Perſuaſion ; opinion. Temple. 
ce. The thing believed. Bucon. 


6. Crecd; a form containing the articles 
of faith. 
BELVEVEABLE. a. {i.om &lieve.} Cre 
ible, 
To BELT'EVE. . a. [belbpan, Saxon.) 


1. Lo credit upon the authority vi another, 


Matt.. 
2. To put conf dence in the veracity of any 
ONE. Exodu. 


To PELTEVE. wv. n. 
1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any thing. 


Genefit. 
2. To exerciſe the theological virtue of 
faith, Shakeſpeare. 


BELIEVER. / (from. Leliewe.] 

I. Ile that believes, or gives credit. 

2. A profeſſor of chriitianity. Heoker. 

BELVEVINGLY. ad. firom to believe.| 

After a beheving manner. 

BELIKTF. 2d. [from like ; as. by likelihood. 
1. Probably; LKS; perhaps. Raleigh 
2. Sometimes in a ſenſe of irony. Hooker. 

BELIVE. ad. ſbilve, Saxon.) Specdily; 

quickly. Shenjer 

BELL. /. (bel, Saxon.] 

1. A veſlel, or hollow body of caſt metal, 
formed to make a noiſe by the act of ſome 
inſtrument ſtiiking axainſt it. Holder. 

2. It is uſed for any thing in the form of 2 
bell, as the cups of flowers. Shakte/peare- 


3. A mall hollow globe of metal 1 


2 1 


] One 


r 


BEL 
containing in it a ſolid ball; which, 
when it is ſhaken by bounding againſt the 
ſides, gives 2 ſoun Shakeſpeare. 
. To bear the bell. To be the firſt. 
9, 8ELL. v. a. [from the noun.] To grow 
in the form ot a bell. Mortimer. 
L ©. ow — and 
fa/hion. ving the torm of a 
: . Mortimer. 
BELLE. / [beau, belle, Fr.] A * 


BELLES LET TRES. / Fr.] Polite — 
tature. Tatler. 

BZ LLIBONE. / \ belle & bonne, Pr.] A 
woman exec ing both in beauty and good- 
neſs. Not i: preſent uſe. Shenſer. 

BELLY/GEROUS. a. {belliger, Lat.] Wag- 
ne war, 

1 BE'LLOW. v. 3. [bellan, Saxon.) 

1. To make a noiſe as a bull. Dryden. 
2. To make any violent outcry, Shake/p. 
4. To vociferate; to clamour. Tatler. 
4. To roar as the fea, or the wind. 

__— den. 

RE'LLOWS. / ſiltg. Saxon.] The inſtru- 

ment uſed to biow the fire. Sidney. 

BE'LLUINE. a. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaſtly; 


brutal. Atterbury. 
BE'LLY / [balg, Dutch.] 
1. That of the human hody which 


reaches from the breaſt to the thighs, con- 


taining the howels. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The womb. Congreve. 
3- That part of man which requires food. 

Hayward. 


4. That part of any thi1g which ſv ell; out 


into a larger capacity. Bacon. 
5. Any place in which ſomething is in- 
cloſed, Jonah. 


© TBELLY..n. To hang out ; to bulge 


. 


out. Crecch. 
BELLYACHE. / [from belly and abe. 
The cholick. 
BELLYBOUND. a. Coſtive. 


BELLY-FRET TING. / (With farriers.] 
Tue chaffing of a horle's belly with the 


frrepgirt, 


BELLYFUL. Y (from belly and fiull.] As| 
much food as fiils the belly. 

BELLYGOD. / (from belly and ged.] A 
glutton. henvell. 


DELLY-T:MBER. J. Food. Prior. 
BELMAN % ſfrom hell and man.] He 
whoſe buſineſs it is to proclaim any thing 
"wy and to gain attention by ringing 
13 hel. Swift. 
BELMETAL. / ffrom bell and metal.] Fhe 
metal of which bells are made; being a 
mixture of tive parts copper and one of 
pewter. Newton. 


7 BELO'CK. v. a. To faſten. Shakeſp. 


To BELO'NG. * C - 
You. I. V. * [belangen, Dutch.) 


BEN 


rty of. 

2. To be the province or buſineſs of. 
Shakeſpeare» Boyle; 

3. To adhere, or be appendeut to. Luke, 


1. Tote the Rub, 


4. To have relat on to. I. Sam, 
3. To be the quality or attribute of. 


(Herne. 
6. To he preferred to. x Cor. 
BELO'VED. a. Loved; dear. AI. ion. 


BELO W. prep. ſtrom he and /oqv.] 
t. Under in place; not fo high. SY ep. 
2. Interiour in dignity. Addiſon. 


3. Interiour in excellence. Felton. 
4. Unworthy of; unbeſitting. Dryder. 
BELO W. ad. 

1. In the lower place. Dryden. 

2. On earth, in oppoſitlon to heaven. 
Smith. 

3- In hell; in the region of the dead. 
Tickel!. 


To BELO WT. v. a. {from be and lost. 
| To treat with opprobrious Wi 
* 


BELSWA'GGER. T A — 
den. 
BELT. / ſbelr, Sax. ] A girdle; a eincture. 
South. 


BELWE'THER. / Foun bell and ewether.) 
A ſheep which leads the flock with a bell 
on his neck. Whence to bear the bell. 

| Howe!. 

To BEMA D. v. a. To make mad. Shake, 

To BEMYRE. v. a. [from be and mire.} To 
drag. or incumber in the mire. Swift, 

To BEMO AN. v. a. ſicom To moan.] Lo 
lament ; to bewail. _ Addiſon, 

BEMC'ANER. / from the verb.] A la- 
moenter. 

To BE M OIL. v. a. rom be and mii, from 
moutdler, Fr. To bedrabble; to bemire. 

Shakeſpeare. 

To BEMO'NSTER. v. a. To make mon- 
ſtrous. Shakeſpeare. 

BEMU'SED.@.Overcomew:thmuſing.Pope. 

BENCH. / ſnenc, Saxon. 

1. A ſcat. 
2. A ſcat of juſtice, 
3- The perſons ſitting on a bench. 

To BENCH. v. 4. {from the noun.] 

t. To furniſh with benches. 
2. To ſcat upou the bench. Shakeſpeare. 

BE'NCHER. /. from bench.} Thote gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court are called 

 benchers, who have been readers. Blount. 

To BEN B. v. . pret. bended, or bent. 
ſhenven, Saxon.] ; 

1. To make crooked ; to crook. Dryden. 
2. To direct to a certain point. Fairfax, 
3. To apply. Heer. 
4. To put any thing in order for uſe, 


L'E . 
5. To incline. * 
P & Tp 


BEN 
6. To ſubdue ; to make ſubmiſſive. 
7. To lend the brow. To knit the brow. 


Camden. 

To BEND. Vs, *. 

1. To be incurvated. 

2. To lean or jut over. 

3. To reſolve ; to determine. 
4. To be ſubmiſſive ; to bow. T/aiah. 

BEND. / {from the verb.] 

r. Flexure ; incurvation. Shakeſheare. 
2. The crooked timbers which make the 
ribs or ſides of a ſhip. 

BE'NDABLE. a. [from bend.) That may 

be incurvated. 

BE'NDER. /. [from to hend. 

1. The perſon who bends. 3 
2. The inſtrument with which thing 
is bent. Ukins. 

BE'NDWITH. /. An herb, ps 

BENE'APED. a. [from nah.] A ſhip is 

ſaid to be beneaped, when the water does 
not flow high enough to bring her off the 
ground, 

BENE'ATH. prep. beneob, Saxon.] 
1. Under; lower in place. Pricr. 
2. Under, Dryden. 
3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 
4. Unworthy of. Atterbury. 

BENE'ATH. ad. 
1. In a lower place; under. Amos. 
2. Below, as oppoſed to heaven. Exodr's. 

BE'NEDICT. a. {benedifus, Lat.] Having 

mild and ſalubrious qualities. Bacrn. 

BENEDI'CTION. /:. [henedictio, L. a. 

1. Bleſſing; à decretory pronunciation of 

hap nets, Milton. 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. 

Bacon. 

3. Acknowledgment for bleſſings gy 

Ray. 

4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. 

| | Aylife. 

BENEFA'CTION./. [from benefacio, Lat.] 
1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred. Atterbury. 

BENEFA'CTOR. / from benefacic, Lat.) 

Her that confers a benefit, Milton. 

BENEFA'CTRESS. / [from benefactor. | 

A woman who confers a benefit. 
BE'NEFICE. / [from beneficium,Lat.] Ad- 
vantage conferred on another. This word 
is generally taken for all eccleſiaſtical 
livings. Dryden. 
BE'NFFICED. a. [from benefice.) Poileſſe 
of a benefice. . 

BENE FICENCE. /. [ſrom beneficent.} Ac- 

tive goodneſs, Dryden. 

BENEFICENT. a. from beneficus, Lat.] 

Kind; doing good. Hale. 

BENEFVTCIAL. a. [from benefcium, Lat.] 
1. Advantageous ; conferring benefits; 
profitable. Tillotſon. 
2, Helpful; medicinal. Arbut bnot. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Addiſon. 


BEN 


BENEFTCIALLY. ad. {i from benefecia), | 
Advantageoufly ; helpfully. 

BENEFTCIALNESS. /. ¶ from beneficial. | 
Uſ-fulneſs ; profit. Hal; 

BENEFICIARY. a. [from benefice.) Hol 
ing ſomething in fubordination to another. 


BENEFTCIARY./. He that is YG. - 


ſion of a benefice. Aylife 
BENEFIT. / [beneficinm, Lat.) | 
1. A kindneis; a favour conterred. 
Melton, 
2. Advantage; profit; uſe, Wiſdom, 


3. [In law.] Benefit of clergy is, that a a 
being found — * of fack felony wk : 
benefit is granted for, is burnt in the 
hand, and let free, if the ordinary's com- 
miſſioner, ſtanding by, do ſay, Legit u 

C 


CE on 


elericus. *wwel, © 
To BE'NEFTT. v. a. [from the noun.] T, 
do gond to. Arbuthng, 
To BENEFIT. v. n. To gain advantage, 
Milton. 
BENE MPT. a. Appointed ; marked out, 
Spenſer, 
Ta BENE T. v. a. [from net.] To enſnar, 
Shakeſpeare, 


BENE'VOLENCE. /. {benewolentia, Lat. 
t. Diſpoſition to do good; kindneſs. Pope, 
2. The good done; the charity given. 
3. A kind of tax. Bacon 

BENEVOLENT. a. [ 5enewvolens, Latin.) 

kind; baving good will. Pope, 

BENE VOLENTNESS. / The ſame with 

benevolence. ; 

BENGAL. /. A fort of thin flight ſtuff. 

BE'NJAMIN. /. [Benzoin.] The name df 

a tree, and of a gum. | 

To BENVGHT, v. a. [from night.] 

t. To ſurprize with the coming on of ' 


night. Sidney. 
2. To involve in darkneſs; to embarri{ 
by want of light. Boyle, 


BENVTYGN. a. | benignus, Lat.] 
1. Kind; generous; liberal. Milian. 
2. Wholcſome ; not malignant. Arbuthnit. + 
BENFTGN Diſcaſe, is when all the uſual 
ſymptoms appear favourably. Quin. 
BENYGNESS. / [from benign.] The fame [ 
with benignity. f 
BENT GNITY. [from benign. ] 

1. Graciouſneſs; actual kindneſs. Hooker, 
2. Satubrity ; wholeſome quality. 7/emen. 
BENTGNLY. ad. [from benign.] Favour | 
ably ; kindly. Waller. 


PE N [benir, Fr. to bleſs.] Bleſ- 
ing; benediction. Milton. | 
BE'NNET. /. An herb. | 


BENT. /. ſfrom the verb 79 Bend. 


1. The ſtate of being bent, Walton, 
2. Degree of flexure. 
3. Declivity. Dryden. 
4+ Utmoſt power. Shakeſpeare, | 


5. Applicayon | 


BES 


lication of the mind. | 
4 — diſpoſition towards ſome- 
thing. Milton. 
-, Determination; fixed purpoſe. Hooter. 
g, Turn of temper, or diſpoſition. 


Locke. | 


Dryden. 


Tendency ; flexion. Locke. 
” A Kalk of graſs, called 3 


con. 
NTING Time [from bent.] The time 
** pigeons feed on bents before peas 


7; BENU'M. v. a. (benumen, Saxon.] 


1. To make torpid. Fairfax. 
1. To 7 8 Dryden. 
BENZO/IN. /. A medicinal kind of reſin 


imported from the Eaſt Indies, and vul- 
garly called benjamin. Boyle. 
7 BEPAI/NT. v. a. {from paint.] To 
cover with paint. _— 
To BEPINCH. v. a. [from pinch.) Io 
mark with pinches. Chapman. 
To BEPI'SS. v. a. (from ii.] To wet with 
urine. Derham. 
7 BEQUE'ATH. v. a. [cpt5, Saxon.] a 
will.] To leave by will to another. Sidney. 
BEQUE'ST. /. Something lefc by m_ 
To BERA'T TLE. v. a. [ from rattle.] To 
fill with noiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
BE'RBERRY. / [berberis.] A berry of a 
8 uſed for pickles. Bacon. 
To BERE AVE. v. a. preter. I bereaved, or 
bereft. (beneopian, Saxon. 

1. To ſtrip of; to deprive of. Bentley. 

2. To take away from. S-akeſpeare. 

BERE'FT. part. paſſ. of hereave. 
BERGAMOT. /. [bergamotte, Fr.] 

1. A ſort of pear. 

2. A ſort of eſſence, or perfume, drawn 
from a fruit produced by ingrafting a le 
mon tree on a bergamot pear ſtoc k. 

3. A fort of ſcented ſnuff. 

To BERHY'ME. . a. [trom rhyme.] To 
celebrate in rhyme, or verſes. Pope. 
BERLIN. /. A coach of a particular form. 
Saotyt. 

To BERO /B. v. a. {from rob. ] To rob; to 
lunder. Spenſer. 
RRV. / benz, Saxon.} Any ſmall 
fruit, with many leeds. Shax?/heare. 

To BE'RRY. v. . [from the noun. { To 

BERTRAM. , Baſt 

1. % ard pellitory. 

BERYL. / Lede, Lain A. kind of 
precious tone, Milton. 

To BESCRE/EN. +. a. {from ſcreen.] To 
ſhelter; to conceal. 

T»BESE'ECH. v. a. pret. I beſought, I have 
beſnught. from pecan, Saxon. . 
5. 40 intreat; to ſupplicate; to implore. 

Hhilemon. 


4 


Shakeſpeare. | 


BES 


2. To beg * to aſk, 
To BESE'EM. v. . { beziemen, Dutch. ] 


Sprat. 


To become ; to be (it. Hooker. 
BESE'EN. part. Adapted; adjuſted. Spenſer. 
To BESE'T. v. a. pret. I beſet, Ihave beſet. 


(beridran, Saxon.] 


i. To beſicge; to hem in. Addiſons 
2. To embarraſs; to perplex. Rose. 
3. To waylay; to ſurround. Locke. 
4. To fall upon; to haraſs. Spenſer. 


To BESHRE'W. v. a. [beſchryen. Germ. 


to enchant.] 
1. To wiſh a curſe to. Dryden. 
Shakeſpeare. 


= To * ill to. 

SIDE. 6 
BESI'DES. © prep. [from be and „ide. ] 

1. At the fide of another; near. Fairfax, 
2. Over and above. Hale. 
3- Not according to, though not in direct 


contrariety. South. 
4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviation from. 


Hud:brass 
BEST'DE. PE” 
BESI'DES.$ a 
1. Over and above. Tillotſon. 


2. Not in this number; beyond this clals. 


Pope. 

BESTDERY. /. A ſpecies of pear. 
To BESVEGE. v. a. [from fiege.] To be- 
leaguer ; to lay ſiege to; to beſet with 


armed forces. Shakeſpeare. 
BESIE'GER. { [from befrege.] One em- 
ployed in a ſiege. Sit. 


To BESLU'BBER. v. a. | from flubber. ] 
to dawh; to ſmear. Shakeſpeare. 
To BESME'AR. v. a. {from finear. 
I. To bedawb. Denham. 
2. To ſoil; to foul. Shakeſpeare. 
To BESMIRCH. v. a. To foil; to diſco- 
lour. Shakeſpeare. 
To BESMO RE. wv. 4. 
1. To foul with ſmoke. 
2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. 
To BESMU'T. v. 4. from /mut.} To 
blacken with ſmoke or ſoot. | 
BE'SOM. / Wwerm, Saxon.] An inſtru- 
ment to ſweep with. Bacon. 


| To BESO RT. v. a. [from ort.] Ts fit; 


to fit. Shakeſpeare. 
BESORT. / [from the verb.] Compar»y ; 


attendance; train. efpeares 
To BESO'T. «. a. {from ſot.] 
t. To infatuate; to ſtupify. Milton. 
2. To make to doat. Dryden. 
BESO'UGET. [See BrzEECH.] 
To BESPA'NGLE. v. @. [from Jhangle.] 
To adorn with ſpangles ; to beſprinkle 


with ſomething ſhiuing. Popes 
To BESPA'TTER. v. a. [from patter.) 

1. Lo ſpot or ſprinkle with dirt or u 
Szuift. 


| 2. To ub wit! infamy. To 


BES 


T> BESA WL. +. a. [from pa To} 


dawb with ſpittle. 
To EESL EK. v. a. I beſpoke, or beſpake, 


I have beſpoke, « c beſpoken. 
1. To , to intreat any thing before- 
hand. Swift . 
2. To wake way by a previous apology. 
Dryden. 
Zo To furchode. $avift. 
4. To fpe:k to; to addreſe. Dryden. 


5. To hetoken ; to ſhew. Addiſon. 
BESPE'AKER. / [from beet ..! He that 
beſpe:ks any thing. Wotton. 
To BESPE'CELE. v. a. [from /peckle.] To 
mark with ſpeckles or ipots. 

To BFSPE'W. v. a. [from ſpecv. ] To dawb 

wit fpew or vomit. 

To BESPYCE. v. a. (ſrom fpice.} To ſea- 

ſon with ſpices. Shakeſpeare. 

To BESPIT- v. a. ffrom ſpit.] To dawb 

with ſpittle, 

To BESPOYT. v. a. (from ſpot.} To mark 

with ſpots. Mortimer. 

To BESPRE'AD. v. a. [from fpread.} To 

ſprea'l over. Denham. 
To BESPRI'NKLE. v. a. {from /prinkle., 
To ſprinkle over. Bron. 

To BESPU'TTER. v. a. f from ſputter.) 
To fputter over ſomething ; to dawb any 
thing by ſputtering. 

BEST. a. the ſuperlative of gocd. [heyx, Sox. 
1. Moſt good. Houker. 
2. The li. The utmoſt power ; the 

Arongeſi endeavour. Bacon. 
*. To make the beſt. To carry to its 
greateſt perfection; to improve to the 
utmoſt. Bacon. 

BEST. 24. {from «vel!.} In the hiꝑheſt de- 

gree of gooducſs. Deuter momy. 

To BESTAIN. v. a. [from ffain.} To 

mark with ftams ; to ſpot. Shakeſpeare. 

To BESTE'AD.-. a. {from /tead.} 


1. To proſit. Milton. 

2. To treat; to accommodate, Iſaiah. 
BE/STIAL. a. [from beaft.] 

1. Belonging to a beaſt. Dryden. 


2. Brutal; carnal. | Sheakſpeare. 
BESTIA'LITY. / [from Bbeſtial.} The 
quality of beaſls. Arhuthnot. 
BE'S VIALLY. ad. {from beftial.} Brutally. 
To BESTYCK. v. 4. preter. I beftuck, I 
have beftuck. [from flick. } To ſtick over 
with any thing. Milton. 
To BESTIR. v. a. [from ftir.} To put 
into vigorous action. Ray. 
To BESTO W. v. a. [be eden, Dutch. 


1. To give; to confer upon. Carendon. 
a. To give as charity. Hooker. 
3. To give in marriage. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To give as a preſcut. Dryden. 
5. To apply. | | Swift. 
. To Ly cu; upon. Deutercnon:y. 


BET 


7. To lay up; to tow; to place. King, 
BESTO'W ER. i. (trom beftow.] Giver, 


diſpoſer. Still | 


mad. Shakeſpeare, * 
To BESTRE'W. v. a. partici. paſſ. bs. 
ftrewed, or beſtrown. To ſprinkle over, 


Mi 
To BESTRVDE. v. a. IS rid, or 1 A 
I have beſtrid, berade, or beſtridden. 


1. To {inde over any thing; to have any 


thing between one's legs. Waller 
2. To ſep over. eſpe 
To BEST UD. v. a. [from fud.) To adom 
with ftuds. Milian, 
BET. / (from beran, to increaſe.] A 
wager. Prior, 
To BET. v. a. {from the noun.] To wa 
ger; to ſtake at a wager. Ben YJonjm, 
To BETA'KE. v. a. preter. I betuok ; pan. 
paſt. letalen. 


1. To take; to ſize. Spenſer, 
2. To have recourſe to. Hooker, 
z. To move; to remove. Milton. 


To BETE EM. v. a. (from cem. ] To bring 
forth; to afford. Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


* % > © © _ 


To BET III NK v. a. I Zethought. [from 


think.) Co recal to reflection. Raleigh, 
To BEI HRA L. v. a. {from thrall.] Ty 
enſlave; to conquer. Shakeſpeore, 
To BETHU”MP. v. a. { from thump.] To 
beat. Shakeſpeare, 
To BETVDE. v. a. pret. I: betided, or betid; 
part. 2 betide. (from tro, Saxon.) 
1. lo happen to; to befal. Milton. 
2. To ccine to pals; to fall out; to 


pen. Shakeſpeare. 
. To become. Shakeſpeare. 
BF. CVE. L ri . 
BETYMES. Att [trom bz aad time.] 
1. Scaſonably; early. Milton. 


2. Soon; before long time has paſſed. 


Tillotſon, | 
3- Farly in the day. Shak-ſpeares 
BE'TLE. 2 / An Inlian plant, called we 
BE"TRE.$ ter pepper. 


To BETC/KEN. v. 4. | from taten.] 
1. To ſignify; w mark; to repreſent, 


BE'TONY. / [hetonica, Lat.] A plant. 
BETO'OK. zrreg. pret. {irom betake.] 
To BETO'SS. v. a. (from toſ5.} To dif 
 turh; to agitate. Shakeſpearee 
To BETRA'Y. v. a. [trahir, Fr.) 
1. To give into the hands of enemies. 
Knolles. 
2. To difcover that which has becn en- 
truſted to ſecrecy. | 


3. To make liable to ſomething inconve- 


nient. Ring Charles. 
4. Te ſhow; to diſcover. Addiſon. 


Hooker. | 
2. To foreſnew; to prrſigniſy. Thomſen. 


* p - TSS * rr 


. 


BETRAYER. | 


22 
od 
ſpeure. 
eure. 
ee] 


lilton, 
1. 


———— 
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* 


B 1 C 
BEWTTCHERY. /. {from bewitcb.] Faf- 


BEW 


YER. / [from betray.) He that 
detrays; A traitor. oo. 
1 BE TRI M. v. a. (from trim. ] To deck; 

io dreſs ; to grace. Shak: ſbeare. 


cination ; Charm. South. 
BEWUTCHMENT./. from bezvitch.] Faſ- 
cination. Shakeſpeare. 


ROTH. v. a. [from treth.] To BEW RAW. . 4. bepnez n, S/ xon. ] 

, 15 contract to any r ; to afnance. 1. To betray ; to diicover perfidiouſly. 
f Cosbley. : Spen/er. 
To nomnate to a biſhoprick. Avliſſe. 2 To ſhewy to make viſible, Sidney. 


5 BETRU'ST. v. a. [from truſ{ ] To en- 
ruſt ; to put into the power of another. 
Watts. 
R. a. the comparative of good. | 
ena, Saxon.) Ulaving good qualities 
in a greater degree than lomething elſe. 


BEWRA'YER. / [from beaurny.] Betraver; 
| diſcoverer. Addiſon. 
BEYOND prep. ſbegeond, Saxon.} 
1. Betore ; at a diſtance not reached. Pope. 
2. On the farther file of. Deuteronomy. 
3. Farther onward than. Herbert. 


Shakeſpeare. 4. Paſt; out of the reach of. Bentley. 
The BE'TTER. | 5- Above; exceeding ; to a greater degree 
1. The ſuperiority ; the advantage. Prior. | than. Locke. 
1. Improvement. Dryden. 6. Above in excellence. Dryden. 
TI ER. a. {from cue. ] Well in a Ereut- 7. Remote from; not within the ſphere 
er degree. Dryden. of. f i Dryd-n. 
7; BE'TTER. v. a. from the noun® N. Te go h-yond, is to deceive, a 7 hefſalon. 
1. To improve; to meliorate. Hooker. —L . That part of a ring in which 
1. To ſurpaſs ; to exceed. Shakeſpeare. | BE! LIL. the ſtone is fixed. 


BE'ZOAR. /, A medicinal ſtone, formerly 
in high etteem as an antidote, brought 
from the Evit Indies. 

BEZOA'RDICK. a. [from bezoar.] Com- 

ounted with þ-zoar. Floyer. 


1. To advance. Bacon. | 
BETTER. / Superior in goodneſs. Hooker. 
BE'TTOR. / from to %.] One that lays 

hets or wagers. Addiſon. 


TTV. /. An inftrument to br-ak open 


doors, Arbuthmot. | BLYNGULATED.T a. {from binus and 
BETWE'EV. prep. [betpeonan, Saxon.] | BLA\NGULOUS. angulus, Lat.] Hav- 
1. In the intermediate ſpace. Pope. ing two corners or ang les. 

2. From one to another. Bacon. | BVAS. /. (bia, Fr. ] 


1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 


3- B-loaging to two in partnerfhip. Locke. 
bowl, which turns it from the ſtreight 


4. Bearing relation to two. South. 


5. Noting difference of one to anther. | line. Shakeſpeare. 
. Lare. ] 2. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
BETWTXT prep. ſberyyx, Saxon.) Be- | ticular ecus :e. Dryden. 
tween, 2. Propenſion; inclination. D:yden. 
AVI. / lu maſoney ant joinerv,a kind | To BIAS. v. a. [ trom the noun.] To in- 
VL. $ of ſquare, one leg of which ts clin- to one ft'ic, Watts. 
trequently crooked. Sri. BAS. ad. Wrong. Shakeſpeare. 


To BE'VEL. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
cut to 2 bevel angle. Axon. 
BE'VER NGE. / [from bewere, to drink, 


P:B./ A ſmall picce of linen put upon the 
breafts of children overtheir clothes. A.17. 


| To BIB. v. 1. [O, Lat.] To tipple; to 


Italian.) Drink; liquor to be drank. lip. (anden. 
Deu. | BLBA'CIOUS. a. [5ibax, Lat.] Much ad- 
BE'VY. (va, Italian.] eto driakiag. Didi. 


1. A flock of birds. 

2. A company ; an aſſembly. Pate 

To REWA'IL. v. a. {from <vail.} To be- 
moan; to lament. Denham. 

To BEWARE. v. n. (from be and avare.] 
To regard with cauuon ; to be ſuſpicious 


Bi/BBER. rom ro 515.) A tippler. 

BYBLF. . [trom 6-229, a book; called by 
way of excellence, The Book.} The ſa- 
cicd volume in whick are contained the 
revelations of Gor, Tillotſon. Watts. 

BIBLIO(RAPHER, , from g. ard 


of danger from Pope. | x0.) A trauicriber; its ite 
5 . ef v8] X trauicriber ; a writer of literary 
To BEWE'EP. v. g. (from cocrp. ] To weep hiſtory. 

over or upon. Shats/peare. | BIBLIOTUI CAL. a. [from bibliotheca 
To BEWE'T. v. a. To wet; to molſten. | Lat] -lonyine to a :ibrarv. 5 


Shakeſpeare. 
T BEWILD ER. a. [from aoild. Nee. 


i pathleſa places; to puzzle. Elac more. 
T5 wier CH. v. a. ? 


1. To injure by witchcraft. Dryden. 
4 Le charm; to pleaſc ie rriſtiblu. S I Aey. 


 BI'BULOUS. 4. . b ds, Lat.] That which 
has the quality ct drinking moiſture. 

T homſon. 

BITA'P3BULAR. a. [Prrahſuuaris, Lat.] A 

Plaut whoſe feel pourn is divided into 


two parts. | 
BICTS 


> 
— 


— — — —_ — 


— 
S- 


> ——_ 


— 


BI FERO US. a. [hiferens, Latin.] Bearing 


B I F 


e a. ſbicipitis, Latin.] 
T. [Having two heads. 
2. It is applied to one of the muſcles of the 

arm. Brown. 

To BUVCKER. w. x. Cicre, Welch.] | 
1. To {kirmiſh; to fight off and on. Sidney. 
2. To quiver; to play backward and for- 

ward. Milton. 

BICKERER. / {from the verb.] A ſkir- 

m:ſher. 

BI'CKERN. /. [apparently corrupted from 

beakiron ] An iron ending in a point. 


Ma von. 
BICO'RNE. 7 a. [Bicornis, Lat.] Having 
BICO RNO US. S two horns. Bron. 


BICO'RPOR AL. a. [5icorpor, Lat.] Having 
t en bodies. 
To BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, I have 
bid, or hidden. hiodan, Saxon.] 
1. To deſire; toaſk; to invite. ae. 
2. To command; to order. alta. 
3. To oſſer; to propoſe. Decay of Piety. 
4. To proclaim; to oſſer. Gay. 


— 
g. To pronounce ; to declare. Bacon. 
6. To denounce. aller. 
7. To pray. Fon. 


BVDALE. /. {from bid and ale.] An invi- 
tation to drink. Di. 
BY DDEN. part. pa. [irom to bid.) 
1. Invited. | 
2. Commanded. Poje. 
DDER. / {from to bid.] One who oſſers 
or propotes a price. Atdi/on. 
BI'DDING. {| (trem b.] Comman.:l ; or- 
der. 1V3:.20h» 
To BIDT. . a. bidan, Sax. ] To enlure; 
to ſuilcr. Dryden. 
To BIDE. wv. n. 
1. To dwel!; to live; to inhabit. Milton. 
2. To reniain in a place. Shatr/beare. 


BIDE'NTAL. a. [v:dens, Lat.] Having two 


teeth. Sww?ft. 
BI'DING. / "from bide.] Reſidence ; habi- 
tation. Rowe. 


BIE'/NNTAL.. . [5:emnis, Latin.] Of the 
continuance of two years. Ray. 
BIER. / from ts bear.) A carriage on 
which the dead are carried to the es 
Tito. 
BI'ES'TLINC+S. / [bynring, Saxon.] The 
firit milk given by a cow after calving. 
| Dryden. 
e a. [hiſarius, Latin.] Two- 
fold. 


fruit twice a vear, 


BYFID. g. ¶Giſſlus, Lat.] Opening 


Bl FIDATED. with 4 Cleit. 
BITOLD. @. from , Lat. and fold.) 


Total; double, 


BroqQun. © 


BIL 
BICE./: A colour uſed in painting. Peacha, | BIFO'RMED. a. {5iformis, Lat.] Cap, 


ound-d of two forms. 

BlbU- RCATED. a. [binus and Herta) 

Sbooting out into two heads. Woodwary 

| BIFURCA'TION./. [binus and furca.] U. 
viſion into two. 


BIG. a. | 
1. Having comparative bulk. 

2. Great in bulk ; large. 

3. Tecming ; pregnant. 

4. Full of nothing. 

5. Diſtended; ſwoln. 


. 


7. Great in ſpirit; brave. 
that has commute bigamy. 


crime of having two wives at once. 


2. Size; greater or ſmaller. Newton, 
B!'COT./. Aman unreaſonably devoted toꝛ 
certain party, or tocertain opinions. Matt. 
B:'GOTED. g. {irom 5Z/got.] Blindly pre- 
poſſeſſed in f2vour of ſomething. Garth, 
BUGOTRY. / [from got. 
I. Blind zeal ; prejudice. 
2. The practice of a bigot. 


Turgid. Adiſan. 
B LANDER. / Tel andre, Fr.] A ſ. nall veſicl 
uſed for the carriage of goods. Dryden. 
BU LBERRY. / ſo rx, Sax. a bladder, and 
b-rry.) Whortleberry. 
BULBO.{{ircm bi/boc.} A rapier ; a ſword, 
Sha eure. 
BILBOES. /. A fort of ſtocks. Shear. 
BILE. /. [b ilis, Latin.] A thick, yellow, 
bitter liquor, ſcparated in the liver, col- 
lected in the * bladder, and diſcharged 
hy the common duct. Vincy. 
BILE. / Ibile, Sax. ] A fore angry ſwelling, 
Shakeſpeare. 


ſoaring a leak. 
BULIARY. a. [from 8&:/is, Lat.] Belonging 
to the bile. Arbuthnoet. 


BFLINGSGATE. / Ribaldry ; foul lan- 
guage. Pope. 
BULINGUOUS. a. {bilinguis, Lat. Having 


two tongues. s 
BUVLIOUS. a. (from bilis, Lat.] Conſiſting | 
of hile. Carth. 
To BILE. v. a. [ bilaican, Gothick.] To 


cheat ; to defraud, 


bran. 
BILL. 


6. Great in air and mien ; proud. fon 
Shake ſpeare, : 
BIGAMIST. / [;gam4, low Lat.] One 


: 


1 
x 
. 


BUGAMY. /. [bigamic, low Lat.] The f 


au * 


Arbuthng, 

BIGBE'LLIED. a. {from 5g and belh. 

Pragrant. Shak»/peare, 

BI'GGIN. /. {b2guin, Fr.] A child's cap, 

Shakeſpeare, 

| BUGLY,. ad. [from big.] Tumidly ; kavgh. 

tily. Dryden, 
BYGNESS./. (from Lig.] 

7. Greatncls of quantity. Roy, 


Watts, © 
| Popes 
BY GSWOLN. a. [from ig and cv. 


To BILGE. v. n. {from the noun.] Io 


1 


BIN 


BILL. / bile, Saxon. ] The n | 
fowl. 1 . 
Hille, Saxon.] A kind of hatchet 
mm Hooked point. Temple. 
J (billet, French.) 


1. A written paper of any kind. Shakeſp. 
2. An account of money. Bacon. 


th iament. 
+ Al preſumed to the partamany 


Atterbury. 
Dryden. 
Dryden. 


4. An a of parliament. | 
5. A phyſician's prefcription. 
6. An advertiſement. 2 
7 BILL. v. n. To careſs, as doves by join- 
ing bills. Ben. Johnſon. 
To BILL. v. a. To publiſh by an advertiſe- 
ment. | L'Fftrange. 
BILLET. / [billet, French.) | 
1. A fmall paper; a note. Clarendon. 
2. Billet dou, or a ſoft billet : a love let- 


ter. Pope. 
3. A ſmall log of wood for the chimney. 
Digby. 


To BILLET. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To dire a ſoldier by a ticket where 
he is to lodge. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To quarter ſoldiers. Clarendon. 
BILLIARDS. / without a ſingular [hil- 
lard, French.] A kind of play. Boyle. 
BILLOW. / [ilge, German.] A wave 
ſwoln. | Denham. 
To BYILLOW. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
ſwell, or roll. Prior. 
BILLOWY. a. Swelling ; turgid. T. 3 
BIN. /. [binne, Saxon.] A place where 
bread, corn, or wine is repoſited. Swift. 
BI'NARY. a. [from Sin⁰ν,j, Latin.] Two; 
double. 
To BIND. v. a. pret. I bound; participle 
paſſ. bound, or bounden. [binvan, Saxon.) 
1. To confine with bonds ; to enchain. 


2. To gird; to enwarp. 

3. To faſten to any thing. 
4. To faſten together. 

5. To cover a wound with dreſſings. 


Wiſeman. 

6. To compel ; to conſtrain. Hale. 
7. To oblige by ſtipulation. Pope. 
8. To confine ; to hinder. Shake/deare. 
9. To make coſtive. Bacon. 
10. To reſtrain. Felton. 
It. To bind to. To oblige to ſerve ſome 
one. Dryden. 

12. To bindover. To oblige to make ap- 
pearance. | Addiſon. 


To BIND. v. u. 
1. To contract; to grow ſtiff. Mortimer. 


2. To be obligutory. Locke 
BIND. % A ſpecies of hops. Mortimer. 
BINDER. J [from to bind.) 


73 man whoſe trade it is to bind 


I BD. o. = Ts cant fads. 
. | BVYRDCATC 


þ 


2. 


BIR 


A man that binds ſheaves. Ch 
3. A fillet ; a ſhred cut to bind with. 


| Wiſeman. 

BI/NDING. FJ. {from bind.} A A 

atlerse 

BI/NDWEED. / [convolwvulus, Latin.) The 
name of a plant. 

BV/NOCLE. /. A teleſcope fitted ſo with 
two tubes, as that a diſtant object may 
he ſeen with both eyes. 

BINOCULAR. a. {from bins and oculus, 
Latin.] Having two eyes. Derham. 

BIO/'GRAPHER. / [4:5 and youp»] A 
writer of lives. Addiſon. 

Ae [3 and youtw.] Win- 
ing the lives ot men is called biography. 

Watts. 

BVPAROUS. a. [from binus and paris, 
Lat.] Bringing forth rwo at a birth. 

BVPARTITE. a. Liv and partior, Lat.] 
Having two correſponilent parts. 

BIPARTVTION. / (from bipartite.) The 
act of divi'ting into two. 

BIPED. / [5ipes, Latin.] An animal with 
two feet. Brown \ 

BVPEDAL. a. [bipedalis, Latin. ] Two feet 
in length. 

BIPE'NNATED. g. from binus and 
nn, Latin.] Having two wings, Derham. 

BIPE/TALOUS. a. [of bis and wilzxa.] 
Conſiſting of two flower leaves. 

BYQUAD RATE. 17 The fourth power 

BIQUADRATICK.5 ariling from the 
multiplication of a ſquare by itſelf, _ 

Iii. 

BIRCH Tree. /. bine, Saxon. ] A tree. 

BIY/RCHEN. a. [from birch.} Made of 
birch. Pope. 

BIRD. /. {bin», or bnio, Saxon.] A ge- 
neral term of the feathered kind ; a _ 

Locke. 


. A ſmall arrow. 
R. / One that makes it 
his employment to take birds. L"Eftrange. 
BR PER Alder bird. ] A birdcatcher. 
BI'RDINGPIECE. / A gun to ſhoot birds 
with. Shakeſpeare. 
BUVRDLIME. / [from bird ind /ime.] A 
giutinous ſubſtance ſpread upon twigs, 
by which the birds that light upon them 
are entangled, Dryden. 
BY/RDSMAN. A birdcatcher.L' Eftrange. 
BYRDSEYE. / The name of a plant. 
BURDSFOOT. / A plant. 
BURYDSNEST. / An herb. 
BYRDSTONGUE. / An herb. 
—— /. A fowl of the gooſe 
ind. 


BVRDBOLT. 


BIRTH. 


BIT . 


BIRTH, / ſbeon®, Saxon. af once. Arbut 
1. The act of coming into life. Dryden. 2. A ſmall piece of any thing. — 1 
2. Extraction; lineage. Denham. 3. A Spaniſh Weſt-Indian filver coin, w. 


3. Rank whieh is inherited by deſcent. 
| Dryden. 
4. The condition in which any man is 
| born. Dryden. 
e. Thing born. Ben Jonſon. 
6. The act of bringing forth. Milton. 
BIU/RTH-DAY. / [from birth and day.] 
The day on which any one is born. 
r Privilege ot hir: h. Shake. 
BIRTHNIGH T. 
The nightin which any one is born. Milton. 
BIUYRTHPLACE. /. Place where any one 
is horn. Savift. 
BVRTHRIGHT. /. [from birth and right.] 
The rights and privileges to which a man 
is born; the right ot the firſt born. 


; Addiſon. 
BIRTHSTRANGLED. a. Stranglei in 
being born. Shakeſpeare. 


BI!RTHWORT./. The name of a plant. 
BPISCOTIN. /. A confection. 
BUVSCUIT. / [his and cuit, French.] 
1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to he 
carried to ſea. Knolles. 
2. Compoſition of fine flour, almonds, 
and ſugar. 
To BISE'CT. v. a. [Linus and eco, Latin.) 
"To divide into two parts. 
BISE/CTION. / (from the verb.] A geo- 
metrical term, ng nifying the divition of 
any quantity into two equal parts. 
BISHOP. / {brpcop. Saxon.] One of the 
head order of the clergy. South. 
BI/SHOP. /. A cant word for a mixture 
of wine, oranges, and ſugar. Swift. 
To BVSHOP. v. a. To confirm; to admit 
ſolemnly into the church. Donne. 
BI'SHOPRICK. / [biyconice, Sax.] The 
dicceſe of a brſhop. Bacon. 
BI'SHOPSWEED./. A plant. 
BISK. /. [bi/que, Fr.] Soup ; broth. King. 
BIU'SMU'TH. /. Marcaſite; a hard, white, 
brittle, mineral ſiibſtance, of a metalline 
nature, found at Miſnia. 
BI'SSEXTILE. / (is and {oxtilis, Latin.) 
Leap-vcar. rown. 
BI'SSON. a. Blind. Shukeſpeare. 
BISTRE. /. [French.] A colour made of 
chimncy-ſoot boiled, and then diluted 
with water. 
— 14 157 A plant called ſnakerveed. 
BVSTTOURY. / {&/fouri, Fr.] A ſurgeon's 
inſtrument uted in making inciſions. 
BISU/LCOUS. a. Cu, Lat.] Cloven- 
footed. Broaun. 
BIT. / birol, Saxon. ] A bridle ; the bit- 
mouth. | 
BIT. /. 
1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 


BIT 


lued at ſevenpence haifpenny. 
4. A bit the better or worſe. In the ſmal, 
leſt degree. Arbuthng 
7 N — be v. a. To put the bridle upon : 
orſe. 


Addiſon. | 


BITCII. / [breze, Saxon.] 
1. The tcmale of the canine kind. Sonar. 
2. The name of reproach for a woman, 


Arbuthny, 


1. (from birth and night ] q To BITE. DV. A. pret. 1 bit s part. 


have bz, or bitten. [brean, 8 | 


1. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth. 


Arbuthng, 
2. To give pain by cold. Rowe, 
3. To hurt or pain with reproach. 
} Roſcommay, 
4. To cut ; to wound. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To make the mouth ſmart with an 
acrid taſte. Bacon, 
6. To cheat; to trick. : 
To BITE. v. n. To take the bait. 
BITE, / ſtrom the verb.! 
I. The ſeizure of any thing by the teeth, 


Dryen, 
2. The act of a fifh that takes the bait, 


Walton, 
3. A cheat; a trick. Swift, 
4. A ſharper. 
6I'TER. / {from bite.] 
1. He that bites. Camden. 


2. A fiſh apt to take the bait. Walton, 

3. Atricker; a deceiver. SpeTator. 
BI'TTACLE./. A frame of timber in the 

ſteerage, where thecompatls is placed. Did. 
BI'T TER. g. Ccen, Saxon.] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting taſte, like 


wormwouod. Locke, 
2. Sharp; crue! ; ſevere. Sprat. 
3. Calamitcus ; miſerable. Dryden. 


4. Sharp; reproachfu!; ſatirical. Shakeſp. 
«©. Unpleaſing or hurtful. Watts. 
BUTTERGOURD. / A plant. 
BI'TTERLY. ad. ſtrom bitter.] 
I. With a bitter taite. 
2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowfully ; cala- 
mitouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Sharply ; ſeverely. Sprat, 
BI'TTERN. / [butour, Fr.] A bird with 
long legs, which feeds upon fiſh. Walton. 
BITT ERN. / [om bitter.] A very bit- 
= liquor, which «drains off in making 
Alt. 
BI'TTERNESS. /. [from Litter. ] 


1. A bitter taſtc, Locke, 
2. Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability. 
Clarendon, 


— 
reproach. 
* 
9. Sorrow 


3. Sharpneſs; ſeverity of temper. 
4+ Satire; piquancy; Anbar ger 


3 ew” a on - 
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4 . * A a - 


BLA 


Sorrow; vexctton; affliction. Nuke. 


| BI CERSWEET. / An apple whic!: tas 


—— 


1 (minded toe. . South. 
B O K. /. Tie hitteen. Dryd ts 
BTU MEN. / Latin] A fot unctuciis 

matter dug out of the carth, or Icummed 

of likes. 


BITU'MINOUS. a. Compound-u of bi- 


tumen. Bacon. 
BYVALVE. a. ſhinus and walvy.] Hiving 
to vile s or ſhutters; uſed of thoie fith 
thatbavei woſhelis, aso er?. Hoodeuard., 
BIY CL VU LAK. a. [from bivatve,} Have 
ng two Vives, 
BIX\VORT. /. An herb. 
BIZANTINE. V [from Byzantium] A 
gieat pi-ce of gold valued ar firteen 
onnds, which, the king offered upon 
hen feſtival davs. Camden. 
T, BLAB. 2. a. [hblabberen, Dutch.} To 
tel what ought to be kept ferrets Swift, 
70 BLAB. 2. v. To tattle; to tell tales. 


Shakeſpeares} 


BLAB. . Crom the verb.] A telitai. 


Milton. 
BLA'BBER. /. [from bla.) A tattler; a 
telltale, 
To PLY'BBER. v. n. To whiſtle to a 
horſe, Shinner. 
BLACK: a. ſhla“, Saxon] 
t. Of the colour of night. Prowterbs. 
2. Dirk, Kings. 


3. Clowly of countenance; ſullen. Shak. 
4. Horrible; wicked. Dryden. 
c. Diß nal; maurnful. Shakeſneare. 
BLACK-BRTONT. / Thenamedf a plant. 
BLACK-CATTLE. /. ©xen, bulls, and 
COWS. 
BLACK-GUARD. / A dirty fellow. A 
lay term. Soi. 
BLACE-LEAD. / A mineral found in the 
lead ming, tte for pencils. 
LACK PU DING, A kind of food 
wade of bi wt and corn 
BLACF-KOD... rom black and rod.] The 
nder hel nging to the order af the gar er; 
ſo cahed from the b/ack-rog he carries in 
his nend. He is uh of the parliament. 
BLACK. J from the adjcRive.] 
ka} neck ur. 
2. vl. IT ning. | 
1 Ablackomoor. 
4 That part of the eye which is black. 


Newter:. 
Dryden. 


Digby. 
Ts BLACK. v. a. Crom the noun.] To 
mite black: to blacken. Boyle. 


BLACKAMOOR. ſ. A neero. 

. AC 8BURRIED Heath. /. A plant. 

* CKBERRY Brſh. /. A ſpecies of 
ume N 


ELCKBERRY. /: 
IMm'ile, : 


Vert. I. 


The fruit of the 
Q 


BLA 
BLA'CKB!RD. / The name of a bird. 


Carews 


To BLA'CKFN. 2. u. (from black.) 


1. o mate of a black colour. Prior. 
2. To Jdarketto South. 
Js To ictawe. South. 


Woulward. | To BLA CEN. v. n. To grow black. 


Dryden. 

BL A'CKISH. 4 [from black.]} Somewhat 
black. Boris. 
BLACKMOOR. / {from black and movr.} 


A nevro. A!ton. 
BLA'CK NESS. / [i-om black.) 

t. Black alour. Locke. 

2. Darknets. | Shak-fpeare. 


BLA'CESMITH. /. A ſmith that works in 
iron; lo called trom being very [mutty. 
BI. X CKTAIL. / Tfrom Lack and tail. 

Ih ruft. or pope. A fall fiſh. 
B', \CK THORN. /. The ſloe tree. 
BLA'DDER. / blade, Saxon.] 
I. That veſſel in the body which contains 


the urine. Ray. 
2; Abliſter; a piftvle. 
BLA'DDER-NUT. /. # faphylodendrong 


Lat.] A plant. 
 BLA'DDER-SENA./{ A plant. 
BLA'DE. / fb'azzv, Saxon.] The ſpire of 
graſs; the ęreen ſhoots of corn. Bacon. 
LA DE. /. hlui to, CGerman.] 
1. The ſharp or ſtriking part of a weapon 
or inſtrument. 
2. A britk man, either fierce or g1v. 
L' Eftrange. 
BLADE of the Shoulder. 2 J. The ſcapula or 
BLA'DEBONE. ſ.-apular bone. 
To BLADE. v. a. [from the noun.] Lo 
fir eth a blade. 
BLA'DED. a. [ſtrom þlade.] Having blades 
or fyires. Shak:ſpeare. 
BL IN / ſblezene, Saxon.] A puſtulc ; 
a khiſter, Milton. 
BLA MABLE. . {:rom lum. ] C pable; 
f uky. Dryden. 
BI, YVMAPLENESS. „ frrom blamable.] 
Feines; gultmets. | 
BL AMOR V. ad. [t:om le.] Cul- 
o»biv ; toultiire 
To BLAMU. wv. 4. [Plamer, French.] To 
cenlure ; to charge Wita a faule. 


Dryden. 
BLAME 

1. 1 tation of a fault. 

2. Crunce 
3. Hut. | 
BL \"MEFUL. a. firom ie end full. ] 
Crimml; iy. Shakeipeares 
BLA SELES:. .{ rombia Gui leſs; 
innocent.  LZacke. 
Z AELESLT. ad. {from blamel_%.} In- 
ns centiy. Han mond. 


H. card. 
Ho: >er. 
Sen er. 


3 
TE") 


| BLA'MELES- 


BLA 
BLUA'MELLSNESS. /. {from Jlamele/s.] 
In nac Ces Hunmmunde 
BLA'MEiR. , from blame.) A centurer. 
BLAMEWORTHY.u.Cuipuble; blamaulc 
Yo BLANCH. v. a. Lluncbir, Fr.] 
1. To whi en. Iden. 
2. To rip or peel ſuck things as have 
huſks. W ifemun, 
2. To ohbliterate ; to paſs over, Bacon. 
7% BLANC! v. 2. To evade; to ſhitt. 
Bacon. 
BLA'NCBER. / {from blanch.) A white- 
ner. 
BLAND. a. [blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; 
gentle Milton. 
Te BLANDISB. v. a. [andior, La. Io 
ſinooth; to foiten. Me tou. 
BLA'NDISEMENT. / [from Landi; 
blanditicy Lat. } 
1. Act of fonducſs; expreſſion of t-nder- 
nels by geſture. Milton. 
2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. Bacon. 
z. Kind treatment; careſs. Sci. 
BLANK. a. {biarc, F.] 


1. White. Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. Unwritten. Addiſon. 


3. Confuſed; abaſhed. 3338 
4. Wichout rhnae. Shateſpeare. 
BLANK. / {rom the adjectivc. ] 
I. A void pace. Swift. 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; not 
a prize. Dryden. 
3. A paper unwritten. Paradije Loſt. 
4. The point to which an arrow is di- 
rected. 
g. Aim. Shaheyjpeare. 
6. Object to which any thing is directed. 
To BLANK. v. a. [from b/ank.] 
1. To damp; to cuniuic; to diſpirit. 
T ii! fon. 
2. To eſſace; to annul. . Senſor. 

BLA'NKET. / Cl, te. Fr. 

i. A woolkn cover, ſoft, and loofely 
woven. Temple. 
2. A kind of year. 

To ÞLANKET. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To cover with a blanket. Se. 
2. To te 1a a blinket. Pope. 

BL. ATIKI. T. ad. [trom blank.) In a blank 

manner; with whiitencls; wich coufu— 
tion. 

To BLARE. . x. Haren, Dutch.] To bel- 

low: to roar. Not in uſe. Sinner. 

To BLASPIIEL ME. v. a. Claſphemo, low 

Lar.! 
1. To {peak in terms of impious irreve- 
rence of God. 


2. To ſp-ak evil of. Shakeſpeare. 
To BLASPHE'ME. wv. 2. To ſpeak blaſ- 
phen. v. Shakeſpeare. 


BLASPUE MER. , (from Il beme.! A 


BLA 


wretch that ſpeaks of God in impious and 
irre veren terms. 1 Tim i. 1;, 


BLASPHE'MOUS. à. {from e! 


Staney. Tillotfon, 
BLA/SPHE MOUSL Y .ad.{fromb/, i/phe:ne.] 
Inpiouſly ; with wicked irreverence, 
Savin, 
BLA'SPHEMY. /. {from blaſpheme.) Ala 
phemy, is an offering of ſome indignity un. 
to God himſelf. Hainmong, 
BLAST. / [from blzpr, Saxon. 
1. A guſt, or puff ot wind. Sgabeſpenre. 
2. Ihe found made by any inttrument of 
wind mulic. M:lan, 
3. The ſtroke of a malignant planet, Ju, 
To BLAST. wv. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To firike with tome ſudden plague, 
Addiſon, 
2. To make wither. Srukeſpeare, 
3. To injur-; to invalidate. Scilling fleet, 
4. To confound; to ſtrike with terror. 
Shak./peare, 


| BLA'STMENT. / [from %.] Sudden 


ſtroke of infection. Shakeſpeare, 
BLA”TANT. a. [5lattant, Fr.] Bellowing 
as a calf. Dryden, 
To BLATT ER. v. u. [from blatero, Lat.] 
To roar. Spenſer, 
BLAY. J. A ſmall whitiſh river fiſh; a 
bleak. 
BLAZE. /. [vlaye, a torch, Saxon.) 
1. Aflame; the light of a flame. Dryden. 


2. Publication. Milton. 

2. A white mark upon a horſe. Dis, 
To BLAZE. v. u. 

1. To flame. Pape. 


2. To be conſpicuous. 
To BLAZE. v. a. 
1. To publiſh; to make known. Mari. 
2. To blazon. Peacham. 
2, To inflame; to fire. Shakeſpeare, 
BLAZER. /. om blaze.) One that 
ſprea-i« reports, Senſe, 
To BLA“Z ON. v. a. laſauner, Fr.) 


I. Lo explain, in proper terms, the figures 


or enſiens armoria!. Addiſon. 

2. Fo deck; to embeliihh. Garth. 
3. To diſplay; to ſet to ſhow. 

Shah -ſheare. 

4. To celebrate; to ſet out. Shear. 


5. To blaze about; to make publik. 
| Shak:/peare- 
BLA'”ZON. / {from the verb.] 
1. The art of drawing or explaining coats 
of arms. Peachams 
2. Show; divulgation; publication. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Celebration. Collier 
BLA ZON RI. /. from laxon. ] The art of 
blazoning. 
To 


Juwpiouſly irreverent wich regard to God. 


| BLESSEDLY. a. Happilv. 


BLE 
5, BLEACH. v. a.{bleechen, Germ.] To 


| Dr;den. 
N. > # 
r BLEACH. *. u. To grow white. 
BLEAK. a. { blac, blæc, Saxon. | 
e. : 
4 his kill, © Aiſdiſon. 
BLEAK. / A (mall river fiſh. 4 N alton. 
RE AKN ESS. / from bleak. | Coldneſs; 
chilnels. Aadiſon. 
RE AKV. a. [from Leak. ] Bleak ; cold; 
chill. Dryden. 
BLEAR. a. [ blaer, a bliſter, Dutch. ] 
1. Dim with rheum or water. Dryden. 
1. Dim; obſcure in gencral. | Mi ton. 
7; BLEAR. v. a. [from the adjective. ] To 
make the eyes watery. Dryden. 
BLE'AREDNESS. /. [ from Bleared. | The 
ſtate of eyes dimmed with rheum, 
Wiſemon. 
To BLEAT. v. u. blæran, Sax. ] Fo cry 
as a ſheep. Dryden. 
BLEAT. /: [from the verb.] The cry of a 
ſheep or lamb. Lapman. 
BLEB. /. | blaen, to ſwell, German. ] A 
bliſter. 
To BLEED. v. u. pret. TA; I hade bled. 


[blevan, Saxon. 


1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. 
Bacon. 

2. To die a violent death. Hape. 

3. To drop, as blood. Pope. 

To BLEED, v. a. Jo let blood. Pope. 

BLEIT. Baſhful 

MATE. =_ ** 


To BLE MIS H. v. a. {from blame, Junius. 
1. To mark with any deformity. Sidney. 
2. To defame; to tarniſh, with reſpect to 

utation. Dryden. 
MIS H. / [from the verb.] 
1. A mak of deformity; a ſcai. Woman. 
2. Reproach ; diſgrace. ober. 

Tz BLENCH. v. a. To ſhrink; to ftart 

back, | Shi rheſpeare. 

ToBLENCH. wv. a. To hinder to obitruct. 

Careaw. 

To BLEND. v. u. preter. I blended; an- 

cently, blent. [blenvan, Saxon. ] 


1. To mingle together, Borle. 
2. To confound. Hooker. 
. To pollute ; to ſpoil, Spenſer. 


BLENT. The obſolete participle of Hd. 
T5 BLESS. v. a. [ blexy1un, Saxon.] 
I, To n.ake happy 8 0 proſper. Dryden. 
2. Lo with happinels to another. Deut. 
3 To praiſe; to glorify for benefits re- 
cave, Dares. 
+ Towave; to brandith. Spenſer. 
MESSE D participial. a. [from to %.] 
Hanpy ; enjoying heaveniy felicity. 
BLE'S<ED Thiſtle. A plant. 
) Sidney. 
ILISSEDNESS. . | trom d. 


BLI 


4 « Divine favour, 
BLE 'SSER. /. trom ble/s * He that bleſſes. 
BLE. SS NG. /. | trom 6e/s. ] 

I. B-ned. Chon, 

2. le means vi happineſs. Denham, 

Io Divine fa r. 8 * rar.. 
BLEST porticip.c.{!row $7 f7.] Happ. Tobe. 


BLEV,. Ihe preterite of bluzw. Anvi'es. 
BLIGHT. / 
I. Mildew. Temple. 


2. Any thing nipping or blaſting. 
L' Eftrange. 


To BLIGHT. 2. a. [from the 0un.] Io 
blaſt ; to hinder from tertil:t;. Locke. 
BLIND. a. Tblind, Saxon. |] 
1. Wanting fight ; dark. Digo5y. 
2. Intellectualiy dark. Dryden. 
3. Unſeen; private. Hinter. 
4. Dark; obſcure. Milton. 
To. BLIND. wv. a. 
I. To m. ke ind. South, 
2. To obſcure to the eye. Dryden. 


3. To vbleure to the underſtanding. 


o/tling/cet. 
BLIND. / 
1. Scmething to hinder the fig}.t, 
L' Fl nne. 
2. Something to miſlead. Decay of Prety. 
To ELFNDFOLD. 2. a. [from 6:14 and 
Fold. ] To hinder from tceing, by blind- 
ng tne eyes. Luko, 
BLUNDFOLD. a. {from the verb.] Having 
the eyes covered. Sperſcr. Dryden. 
BLUNDLY. ad. | from Clind.| 
I. Wuhout fight. 
2. Implicatly ; withou examination. 
Locke 
3. Without judgment or direction. 
Dryden. 
BLUNDMAN's PUFF. /. A ploy in which 
ſome one is to have his eycs cc vered, and 
hunt out the reſt of the company. 
Fiudibros. 
LINDNESS. /. {from blind. ] 


1. Want of ſight. Den ham. 
2. Ignorance; intellectual darkneſs. 
Spencer. 
BLI'NDSIDE. / Weakneis ; foible. 
Saul. 
BLIINDWORNI. 7 A ſmall viper, no- 24 
romous. Crea. 


To BLINK. wv. n. liuchen, Dari. | 
1. To wink. - Pucibraz. 
2. To ler obicur*ly. Pape. 
| BLUNKARD. / from Jlink.] 
I. One that has bad ey: s. 
2. Something cbicurely twinkling. 


Hatkexvs!l. 
BLISS. /: CTbhrre, Saxon. 
Q 2 


1. Thg 


| 


1. Happineſs; felicity. $'Uney. 
T. Sanctity. Shaieſpeares 
3- Heavenly f. e ity. South. 


BLO 


1. The highei. de;:ree of happineſs ; the 
happineſs of ble 1. d Touts Footer. Milton. 
2. Felt ity in general. Pope. 
BLI'SSFUL. a. [from /, and /ill.] Hap- 
py in the higheſt egree. Soner. 
BLISSFULLY. ad. [f. om Hi. p- 


ily. 
BI.7SSFULNESS. . [from blij5ful.)} Hap- 
ineſs. 
To BLI'SSC M. v.n. To caterwaul. Did. 
BLI'STER. /. [Oln ter, Dutch.] 
I. A puſtule formed by raiſing the cuticle 
from the cutis. Temple. 
2. Any ſwelling made by the ſepar t on of 
a fil”: r ſkin {rom the other parts. Bacon. 
To BLISTER. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 


riſe iu b ſters. Dryaen. 
To BLUSTER. v. a. To raiſe bliters by | 
ſome hurt. Shakeſpeare. 


BLI CHE. a. ſblite, Saxon.] Gan; airy. 
Hooker. Pits 
BLV I HLY. ad. {ſtrom it.] In a bliche 
manner, 
BUUYTHNESS. 
BUTHSOMENTSS, 
being biitke, 
BLITHSOME. a. | from þlitie. } Gay; 
chnecrful, Philins. 
To BLOAT. v. a. [probably from loa. ] 
To iwell. daun. 
To BLOAT. v. 2. To grow turgid. 
| Arbithnot. 
BLOöATEDNESS./ {from þloa7.] Turgid- 
neſs; ſwelling. Arbuth not. 
BLO'BBER./. A bub. (area. 
BLO'BBSFRLIP. /. Thlobber and I. A 
tick lip. Dryden. 
BLOBPFENLIPPED. . Laving (WL "Tit 
BLO/BLIF”ED. or : hick ps. CV. 
BLOCK, /. [ block, Dutch.“ 
I. A heavy picce of timber. 
2. A mals of matter. Aldiſon. 
3+ A mally body. Szv*/t. 
4. The wood on which hats are formed. 
F. The wood on Which criminals are he- 
headed. Dryden. 
6. An obſtruien ; a ſtop. Decay of Hiety. 
7. A ſea terin for a pully. 
8. A biockhead. Shakeſpeare. 
To BLOCK. =. a. [ bloquer, Tr.] To ſhut 
up; to inclaſe. Clarendon. 
BLOCK-HOUSE./. [from block ani houſe.) 
A fortreſs built to obttruQt or block up a 
fs.  Ralerg!, 
BLOCK-TIN. / from ct and tin.] Tin 
pure or unn ixt d. Bayle. 
BLOC KA“ Z. / from .] A ſiege car. 
ried on by ſhutting up the place. Tatl-r. 
To BLOCKA'DE. v. a. { from the noun. ] 
Io ſhut up. Pope. 
BLO'CKHE 4D. /. [from Sie and /. .] 
A ſtupid fellow; a Colt; a man with ot 
Parts. ; ÞPop:. 


J. from blithe.] | 
Tut quality ol 


BLO 


BLO'CKHEADED. a. [ From Ae Nad. 
Supi; eu“. J. Ekrungt. 

BLO C KIS H. a. (from ct.] Stupi ; nul. 

BLO/CKISHLY. ad. | :rom 8oc4i/þ.] In 2 
ftupid manner. 

BLO'CKiSIINE SS. / Supi iy. 

BLO MARKT. /. The tirft torge in the iran 
mille. Dick. 
| O'NKET. / for hlanket. She ner. 

BLOOD. / | blov, Saxon. } 


bodies ct an 1a!s. Genefs, | 
2. C. d; proveny. Shak: fprare, 
3. Fam ly F — 
4. Deicent; lineage. Dryden, 
5. Birth; high extraction. Shak-/peore, 
6. Murder; violent death. Shakeſpeare, 
7. Le. 2 Sam. 
8. Te carnal pert of man. Mattbeu. 


g. T:mper of mind; flate of the paſſions. 


Hudibras, 
10. Hot ſpark ; man of fire. Bacon. 
11. ihe juice of any thing. Genrſes, 
25 BLOCD. 2. 4. 
1. To fluan + 1h blond, Born, 


2. To enure to blood, as a hound. 
Sener. 
2. To het; to eyalperate. bac, 
BLOOD-BOLTERED. a. from 41:24 aud 
boiter. | Blood-ſprinkled. Szatrffeare, 
To BLGOCD>-LET. v. a. To biccd ; io o- 


eh a vein r cdl. 


LOOD-LETTER. /. {from 8/20d-let] A | 


i ien. 


phleo omiff. 

BLOOD- STONE. , The bþ/ord-jicue is 
green. ip 3:ted with a bright bloc de red. 

Weeurgard. 

BLOOD-TIIRSIT. a. Deſirous to med 

t log, K. leich. 

5 FLOWER. / [pemantias, Lat, ] 

pl. n' 

BLO'ODGUTIUTINESS. / Murder, 

| Shenſer, 

BLOYODHOUND./ A hound t a tol- 

low3 bv tc Icent. Southern, 

BLU/ODILY. ad. from blood.) Cruchy. 

Dryden. 


BLO'ODINESS./.ifrom bloody.] The itate 


of icing bloody, St arp * 
B.C"GDLESS. 4. [Crom C. 
I. Witt ot blood; dead. L. den. 


2. Without laughter. JI ler. 

BLO'YDSILED./ iron Food At. 
1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

| South. 

2. Slaughter; deftinAton.- Drv ten. 

BLOODSHED GER. / Mur deren. Zerg. 

| BLOODSHE':, a. {trom Litgd and 

ELO'OD81; OI TEN.S fri. Filled wah 

blo. d Fvriting trom is proper veſlels. 
BL(/C SUCKER. [ tr m blend . 
1. (eech; afly; auy thing thet iacks 


| blood. 


oe 


1. The red liquor that circulates in the 


4] 
ve, 
ull. 
na 


on 
ict. 
er. 


* 


1 


the 
fs, 
are, | 
lier, 
den, 
are, 
are, 
"an, 
AL. 


N 


t ns. 
as, 
(ON 


A. 
cen. 


fer. 
1M, 
Aud 
Care, 


LO o- 


JA 

Nn. 
te U 

_ 

of 1 1 4 . 
ned 

7 0 3. 


Lat.] 


enſer, 
Wins 
hern. 
es 
en 
ale Ms 
te 


Sud. 
: den. 


40 ll Ps 
Hi. 


50h. 
„en. 
ec. 
and 
* ith 
i. 

{ve 4 
iucks 


4 


2 


* 


Erne, 


B I. O 


murdet er. 

1.0007. i. gi on, Blood.] 
1. Stained with blood. 

1. Cruel; murtcrous. 
BLOOM. J. [9:u72, German.] 

1. A h!. Mor. - 

1. 1 ſtate of immaturity. 
To BLOOM. v. . 


Hayzvard. 


Dryden. 


1. Lo bring or yield Moſſums. Bacon. 

1. Lo produce, as bloſſoms. H. hor. 

z. To be in a ate o! you' h. Popes 

BLO'OMY. on {FO (game) Tull —1 
6 ms; flowery. Pat. 


BLORE. /. ſtrom Slocv. ] AR of bio ing . 
blaſt. Court nan 

LO SSO M. / Ibloyme, S1xor:] han wer 
that rows ON any plant. Di; 1. 

To BLO/SSOM. I. u. 10 put forth han- 
ſunis. Hau bett . 

7 BLOT. v. a. frrom 4$/:ttir, French. 

1. 40 obliterate ; to make wilting ir v fi- 
bie. 5 01 


- VP 
2. To efficc; to eraſe. D.. . 
4s To b'ur. V 111. 
4. To digi ce; to di>figure. Pam, 


g. fo darken, Cc eps 
BLO T. / [ rom the verb.] ; 
1. An obüttraton of ſonnsthing wirten, 
PD . cn ; 
2. A blur; a {;:0t. 
1. A ſpot in 1cputation, 
BLOTC!I. /. from 4/4.] A ſpot or puff ule 
won the kin. Are. 
To LO TE. v. a. To ſinok, or dry by 
the lmok . 


BLOW. / [blozue, Dutch. ] 


1. A {trok: * Clarend: K. 
2. |: © fatal ſtroke. Lrvden. 


3. A ſingte action; a ſudden event. 
Der. lu. 
4 The act of a fly, by which flic l. ges 
eg MN ileſy, (Hana. 
To BLOW. 2. u, pret. b/w particip. 
pil. Zorn. b azhan, Si xun.] 
I. Co move \itit a current Oi ar. Pobe. 
2 This word is uſed hm mms impe fone 


ally with it; 42. 1? 5 2 dad ſet: 4. Did. Hs 


3. T0 anz ta a. 4e. 
4 To breatiie. : 1 
e. Uo found by being hen. A. 
(. T. play uullcallu by . Nuh 


* * n * 

. * # 4 . . * 
de 10 pate away Witt 
N 1 3 © 7 2 
Cite . k i {47 7 8 


9.7 blog vp, To ity into the a., by the 
!oree of Eu powder. Tue. 
72 BLOW. 9. 7 $3 
l. To Give by tlie force of the win, 
59 * 
1. To ipflate wi h 1. 
3. To [wel ; ta puſf in , zee S. Ieh. 
i . * 5 - . 
4 To tou: d 4:1 lt UL ok wind muick, 


"# #7. a7? 
III.. . . 


| 


Pope. | 


— 


BLU 


5, To warm w | .i breath. 
6. To ſpread v report. 
7. To infe& with the eggs cf flies. 

; Shak: /j Are. 
8. T; bloav out. To cxtinguiſh by wind. 
9. To Llow up. To raife or twei} with 


$hakeſp. 
Dryden. 


md 


breath, Boyle. 
to. To blow Us To d.flrov with un- 

powder. IF 0d ward. 
11. To blow upon. To mck: ſt. le. 


| 


Addiſon. 
To BLOW. 2. . [bloban, Saxon. } To 
hl :m ; to befor. J. ailer. 
BLO'WPOIN IE. /. A chil!'s play, Donne. 
BGW TH. /. rom blow.) Bloom, or 
Dag. R. eg. 
BLOW ZE. ,. Aruld fat-ficed wank 
BLOW ZY. „. firum ανν . Sun-burnt; 
h'gt. coloured. 
BLU/BBL 1. /. The part of a whale that 
Comtesse en. 
To BLU BEER. vw. v. To weep in ſuch a 
Manner :s ta ta cll the checks. Swift. 
To BI POUR. 7, te To {weil the cuts 
In deen. S. I. ey. 
BLU DGE N. /. A ſhort ſtick, Witt. one 
end Gade. 
BLUE. a. I la-p, Sy1xon, „, Fr.] One rf 
rhe fever. Cr. gta on! oe WER» 
. U EBOTT LE. /. [ 556 n. H and le. 
I. A flower Oi tut Le Prune, Kay. 
2. A fly with a lunge blut lily. Pries. 
BLU'ELY. . ron. e.] Wuh a hlue 
chu. Sevirh. 
Bi. UENESS. /. [CC om L.! The quality 
Th being 6. Ute. Boy.“. 
BLUT F. 2. By: forly; uc g. Lryacns 
To ELU NU EK. v. 1. [blunder u, uh] 
1. To miftake pros y; tout vey woe, 
Sou, 
2 To fA-umn*cr Mi ſtun me. P30. 
To BLUNDEKR. Vs Rs Lo mix f. whthlyy 
tr b: inv. Stilen fleet. 
ELU NDER. 7. [from the v.ib.} A grole 
or ams tal ui take. AU mm. 
BLU NDERBUzS. / from Zl.] A 


gun th. is diſchar cu w th man; hy tis. 
From 


x 
i) . ies 
BLUNDERER. /. f blizndcr.} A 
ockhe. d. . 


44444. 
BLU SDERQIELXD. /. 1 flupid f lou. 
BLUNT. a. 


J. Fi tunes 
t. Dil cn the edge er pont; nt fan 


\ 1 


1 
- 
Lua 
-- +1 
we. 0 


Py 1 110 in an ler Rat E ; R. K dun 5 

* 1 ah, 3 14 OT Ne i * © 7 : 41 PW. 

&. abrupt - ROT L . :an '“. oat. 
To Bl. CN T. 2. . fireqin ine nous 

I. fo du „h. cage et ports rden. 

7. t pres tr Wonken any ap" );tt. . 
BLUNTYLY. ad; Hir „ x. 


I, Wul. out 1. p. „18. 
2. Carly 


B O A 


B OD 


2. Coarſelv; plainly. Dryden. 2. Cauſe of hoafting. Pope, 

BLU/NTNESS. / [from Int. | BO/ASTER. /. [from oaſt.] A bragger. 

1. Want of edge or point. Suckling. he, 
2. Coaricnel: ; ronghand of manners. BO/ASTFUL. a. [from booſt and faul.] 5 
Dryden. Olt-r:tatious. | Pope, i 
BLUR. // [borra, Span. a blot.] A blot ; BO AS TIN GLX. ad. from boaſting.) 60 : 
a ſtain. South. | tentatiouily. Decay of Pizty, 

To BLUR. v. a. [from the noun.] BOAT. /, [bar, Saxon.) A veſſel to pal . 
1. Tobl-t; to ctiace. Locke. the water in. Raleigh, b. 
2. To ftain. Hudibras. | BOA'TION. /. [boare, Lat.] Roar; noiſe. 1. 

To BLURT. v. a. To let fly without think- Derbam. 8. 

ing. Hakenwell. BOAT MAN. 7 /. [from boat and man.] 9 

To bLUSH. v. 1. (Lloſen, Dutch. BOAT SMa N. He that manages a b-at, 10 

1. To be tray ſhame or confuſion, by a red BOAT SWAIN. V [from boat and ci. 1 
colour in the check. Smith. An officer on board a ſhip, who hascharge BY 
2. To carry a red colour. Shakeſpeare. | of all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, l 

BLUSH. /. From the verb.] To BOB. v. a. 751 

x. The colour of the cheeks raiſed by | 1. To beat ; to drub. Shakeſpeare, 
ſhame. Pope. | 2. To cheat ; to gain by fraud. BO 
2. A red or purple colour. Craſbaau. Shakeſpeare. 2 
3. Sudden appearance. Locke. |} To BOB. v. n. To play backward and for- BO 
BLU SHY. a. Having the colour of a buſh.] ward. Dryden. | ( 
Bacon. | BOB. / [from the verb neuter.) To 

To BLU'STER. w. n. [ſuppoſed from C. | 1. Something that hangs ſo as to play I, 
1. To roar as a {torn.. Spen/er. | looſely. Dryden. 1. 
2. To bully; to puſſ. Gov. of Tongue-| 2. The words repeated at the end of a BO 

BLU'STER. / ſcrom the verb.] ſtanza. L” Eftrange, 2 
1. Roar; noiſe; tumult, Swift. | 3. A blow. Ajcham. 30 
2. Boat; buifteroutnels. Shakeſpeare, | BO/BBIN. /. {hobine, Fr.] A ſmali pin of 

BI. U STI RER , A ſwapygerer ; a buily. wood, utc in weaving. Tatler. BO 

BLU'STEOUS. 4. {from 4/ufter.]} Tumul- | BO'BCHERRY. / {from bob and chern.] * Bol 

tuc us; noity. Hud ibras. A play among children, in which the of 
BO. inter. A word ef terrour. Temple, | cherry is hung fo as to bob againit the 7 
BOAR. /. ban, Saxon. ] The male ſwine. mouth. Arbus lot. 1, 
BOARD. /. bræd, Saxen.) | BO'BTAIL. Cut tail. Shakeſpeare, 2. 
I. A pitce of wocd of more length and BO BTAILED. a. Having a tail cut. 3 
bread h than thicknels. Temple. L" Eftrange. | 4. 
2. * table. Hakexvell. | BC'BWIG. /. A ſhort wig. _ g. 
3. A tabie at which a council or c:urt is | To BODE. v. a. ſhovian, Sax. ] Io por- 
heid. Clarendon. | tend; to be the omen of. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A court ef juriſdictiop. Hercan. | To BODE. v. u. To be an omen; to tore» 
5. The deck or floor of a ſhip. Addiſon. ſhew. Dryden. 
To BOARD. ». a. BO'DEMENT. /, ¶ſrem bode,] Portem; 
1. To entet a ſhip bv force. Deniam.| omen. Shake)peare. 
2. Io attack, or make the firſt attempt. | 79 BODGE. v. n. To boggle. Son. 
Shakejpeare. | BO/DICE. /. {from bodies.) Stays; a wailt- 
3- To lav or pave with hoard:, Axon. coat guilted with whalebone. Prior. 
To BOARD. v. u. To live where a geriain BO DILESS. a. {from body.] e 
rate is paid for cating, Herbert. ] without a body. avis. 
BOARD WAGEZ. /. Wages allowed to | BO'DILY. a. (from du. 
lervants to keep themſelves in viQuals, 1. Corporeal ; containing bod). South. 
j Drrden.j 2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 
BOO RDTR. / from Lonrd.] A tabler. | Hooker, 
BCAKICIL a. rom car.] Swiniſh; bru- | 2. Real: actual. Shakeſpearts 
tal; cru |. Shui. | BODILY. ad. Corporeally. H attie 
To BOAET. v.n. To diſplay one's own | BO'DKIN. /. [bodikin, or ſmall body, 
worth, or Actions. 2 Cor. Shinner., 
To BOAST. . a. 1. Anir ft ument with a ſmall blade and 
J. To bi ag | Fs Atterburr. | ſnarp point. Sidney. 
1. Le mogniſy; to exalt. Pjalms. } 2. &n inftrument to draw a thread or r 
BOAST. /. hand throuvh a loop. Pope. 
3. 4 proud ſpeech, Sec ator.] 3. An ialtrument to Greſs hair. 1205 1 


Wy £15” 
mY. / [boviz, Saxon. ] 
N [ 


material .ubitance of an animal. 


Matthew. 
tter; oppoſed to ſpirit. 
M4 — Muman bing. Hooker. 
1 Reality; o ied to repreſentation. 
4 Reality 3 Pe 5 Cole 
Clarendon. 


. A colle&tiv* maſs. 
6, The main army; 

corporation. 

1 ard condition. I Cor. 
q- Tue main part. Audi ons 
10. A pandect ; a general collection. 

u. Strength ; as, a of a good body. 

B'DY CLOATHSy. Cloatuing for horſes 
that ate dicted. Addiſon. 

7 30 DV. v. a. To produce in ſome form. 

Srakeſpeare. 

BOG./. | bog, ſoft, Iriſh.] A march; a fen; 
a morals. South. 

BOG-TROTTER. /. from bog and trot.) 

One that lives in a boggy country. 

7 BO'GGLE. v. n. [ tro bog, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtart; to fly back. Dryden. 
1. To hefihate, Locke. 

BO'GGLER. /. | from boggle.] A doubter; 

| a timorou man. Shakeſpeare. 

BO'GGY. a.{from bog.] Marſhy ; ſwampy. 

Arbuthnot. 

BO'GHOUSE. /. A houſe of office. 

BOHE'A. /. [An Iadian word.] A ſpecies 


the battle. Clarendo!. 


Swift. 


of tea. Pope. 
To BOIL. v n. [ bouiller, Fr.] 

1. To he agitated by heat. Bently. 
% To be hot; to be fervent. Dryden. 
3. To move like boiling water. Gay. 
4. To be in hot liquor. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To cook by botling. Swift. 


To BOIL. v. a. To tceth; to prepare, or 
cook by hot water, Swift. 
BOTLER. / [from h. 
1. The perſ»n inat boils any thing. Boyle. 
2. The veſſel in which any thing is bailed. 


BOISTEROUS. 4. [ byfter, turious, Ditch.) 


1. Violent ; loud; flormy. Waller. 
2. Turbulent ; furious. Alliſon. 
?, Unwi- ldy. "Ip uſer. 


BOISTER SLV. ad. from bo;terous.] 
Morne; tumnltuouly, Swift. 

I01STEROUSNESS. h 2 baiſkeruus.) 
Tumultuouſneſs; turbulence. 


ULARY. a. {from be. Partaking of the 


nature ot a bole, Breawn. 
BOLD. a. [bald, Saxon.] 

1. Daring ; brave; ſtout. Temple. 
2 Executed with ſpirit. Raſcom mon. 
3. Confident; not ſerupulous. Locle. 
4 Impudent ; rude. Eeeluy. 
5+ Licentious. eller. 


——_ out to the view. Dryden. 
7. to make bold. To take freeco:n. 


Tillotſon. 


BOL 
| To BO'LDEN. v. a. [fron .] To make 
bold. Aham. 
BOLD FACE. / from old and face.) Im- 
udence ; ſaueingſe. L'Eftrange. 
BO'LDFACED. «. {from S anl face} 
Impud-nt. Bramball. 


BO'LDLY. d. [from boll.] In a bold man- 
ner. Hooker. 
BO LDNTLSS. / ſfrom bold.] 
1. Courag ; bravery. Sidney. 
2. Exemption from caution, D:yden. 
3. Freed un; liberty, 2 Cor. 
4 Confilent truit ia God. Hunter. 
5. Allurance. Bacnn. 
6. Impudence. Houxer. 


BOLE. / 
1. The body or trunk of a tree. Chapman. 
2. A kind of earth. Hoodward. 
3- A meaſure of corn containing fix bu- 
\h-ls. Mortimer. 
BOL. . Lat.] Bolis is a great fiery ball, 
ſwit.ly hurried tnrough the air, and ge- 
nerally drawing a tail after it. 
BOLL. /. A round ſtalk or ſtem. 
To BOLL. . 1. {from the noun.] To 
rife in a ſtalk. Exodus. 
BO'LS FER. / {Holpene, Saxon.] 
I. Sometning laid on the bed, to ſupport 


the head. Gar. 
2. A pad, or quilt. Szvift. 
3- Compreſs of a wound. Iiſemane. 
To BO'LI3 TER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To ſupport the head wita a boiſter, 
2. To aftord a bed to. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To hold wounds together with a com- 
preſs. Sharp. 
4. Lo ſupport; to maintain. South. 
BOLT. /, (out, Dutch; Gea.] 
1. An arrow; a dart. Dryden. 
2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. Dryden. 


3+ Halt upright ; that is, upright as an ar- 

row. id Utſuis 
4. The bar of a dow, Shak-/pearc« 
5. An icon to faſten the legs; cornpted 


from bought ; a link. Shatelvecrs. 
6. A hot or tain, Sie cure. 
To BOLT. 2. a. from the nouu.] 
1. Fo ſhut or falten with a bolt. Dryden. 
2. Lo biurt out. | tau. 
3. Lo fetter; to ſhackle. Shake prare- 


4. Io ſit; to ſeparate with a ſicve. 
Dryden 
5. To examine; to try out. tule. 
6. To purity ; to nurge. Svakeſpeare. 
To BOLT. v. ». To ipring out with ſpeed 
and ſuddenneſs. | Dreden. 
BYLTER. {| [from the verb.] A licve to 
ſenarate meal fiom bran. Bacon. 
BOLTIIEAD. /. A long ſtrait-necked 
EUts veſſe!, a matraſs, or r-ceiver. Boyle. 
BOLTING-HOUSZ. , The place where 
mcal is iftcd, | unis. 
| | BO'LT- 


BON BOO 
BO'LT5SFRIT, or Bowsrxir./. A maſt BON DSM IN. / | trom Zend and ma. 


running out at the head of a ſk'py not One bonne , wn nher. Derban. 
landing upright, but allope. Sea Did. BO NO OM N. A wornan flave. 
BO LUS. / C.] A medicine, made up Jonſan 


| into a foft wal, larger than pills. Swift. | BONE. /. han, Saxon. 
BORNB. /. {5ombus, Latin.) 1. T. e ſol parts of the body of an ani- 


1. A lun noiſe. . mal. - BC 
2. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with | 2. A ſraxzment of meat; a bone with a; $4 
npowder, and furniſhed with a vert} much fl-th as atheres to it. Dryden, | BY 
or a fuſee, or wonden tube, filled with] 3. 2% be upon g Lanes. Lo attack, 3 
com buftible matter; to be thrown ont L” ran, BY 
from a mortar. Roxwel | 4. To mnke nd bones. To make no feruy'e, l 
Te BOMB. v. a. To attack with bombs, „ Me-. arvden, q 
| Prizr,| fo PONE. v, a. tom the nouns] To take Bl 
BOMB-CHEST. / [from b:-:5 and che.] ont he ons frown oe fir ih. b 
A kind of che ſt filled with bombs. placca] BON ELAC H.. ons with which } 
under grund, to bluw up in the air. | lace is woven. being frequently made of BL 
BOMB-KETCH.7 / A kind of ſhip, | bn +] Fizxn'iz e. Spef nor. 
BOMB-VES>SEL. ſtrongly built, fo NEIL. E5S. u. U. 11 t=. Vithout hones, BC 
| bar the ſhock of a mortar. Addiſon. | 79 BYNESETV. „ . (om bone and fer. 
BO'MBARD. / [Zombardus, Lat.] A great To reftore a bune out of joint; or join a 0 
un. A barrel ivr wine. Knolles.| bone broken. nan. I, 
To BOMBA'RD. «+. a. {from the noun.]| BONESETTER. / [from bon ot ] chi- 2 
| To attack with bombs. Addiſon. ri con. Denham, 4 
. BOMBARDYIER. / firom bombard.] The | BO NETIRE. / Don, Fr. ant re] I, 
engincer whoſe employment it is to ſhoot | A fire made tor ru ph, Synth. 
bombs. | Tatler. | BO'NGRAC. / Tome grace, Fr.] A co- 2. 
BOMBA'RDMENT. / rom bomvurd.] Verto tr the tire: . Hal well, : 
An attack made by tirow:ny bombs BONNET. /. {ſhomut, Fr.] A hat; 2 c, ff + 
Aadliſon. BGN NET. LI. rtificat! * ] A kind of g 
BO MBASIN. /. [Lambaſin, Fr.] A ſliglt itte rvelin. To 
| ſilken ſtuff. BU'NNETS. f::: tne fea ln. guage.] Small | 
BO/MBAST. /. Fuſtian; hig words. Donne. fis it on the courſes on the miren, BC 
BO'MBAST. a. High founding. Shateſp. | mainlail. and tor (al. Wi 
BOMBULA'TION. / ſtrom bombus Lat.] BO'NNILY. ad. firom bonv.] vnyly; q 3 
Sound; noiſe. Brown. bw dion-ly, | BC 
BONA ROB A. /. A whore. Shakeſpeare. | POYNNINEZS. from bony.) Gayety; | 
BON SLS. [Lat.] A kind ut buffalo. i. an: fo ons. 2 
BONCHNET.EV. /. [Urench.] A ſpecies DON NT. à. firom Jon, bonne, Tr.) 6 
of pear, fo cailed, probably, trom the} 1. fi mdiome; brautitul. S/ανε ee. 
name of a gardener. +. Hr: merrv. al. are, 1 
BOND. / ſhony, Saxon. P; NNTCLAEETR. ＋ Sour kutterri'k, | BC 
1. Cords, or chains, with which inv one ne PS. 
is bound. Shakefreare. | POND IT EGCNUY / A great plu:n. 7, 
2. Ligament that hol's together. Ie. fe | ROY NY. 4. {from bone. , 
3. Union; connexion, Mortimer. 1. Conil ing at bones, Na. * 
4. Impriſonmen:; captivity. Acts. | 2. Fail of ans, — 
5. Cement; chu vi union, SD,. bi GHoY . A dull, heavy, ſtupid fe!low, N 
6. A writing ef oh tiation, Lin gov Pricr. Tb. 
7% L:w by which ere js oblige. Locke. | BOY X. , Thar Saxon] - 
BOND. 4. (zebhonden, Saxon.] Captive; | 1. A vo unic in which we read or write. y 7 
in a ſerviic ſtate. ; Cor, Bacon. 
BO'NDAGF. /. Crom Candl.] Captivity ; | 2. A particular part, a diviſion of a Works * 
Impriſorment. duty. Pope. : ; Burnet. ; 
BONDMAID. / [from Bond.] A women g. The regiſter in which a trader keeps an * 
ſlave. Shakeſvarc account. Shaxefpcare. 
BO'NDMAN. /I from end.] A man flave, | 4. In b. In kind remembrance. Addiſon. | Bc 
one wholly in another's power. Dram. . H Than book. By memory. Fiookere | 
BONDSE'RVANT. / A flave. Lew/ticics, To B OE. 2. 4. Tor güter in a bock. * 
BCNDSE/RVICE. J. Siavery. 1 Eng. | Darvits- f 
 BO'NDSLAVE. /. A man in ſlaver v. B CR-KEEPING. Af from book an! erp] 
Davies. | The art of keeping &coοοjοn!s-. Hart. 
a 
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E. 


BOO 
30'OKBINDER. A man whole profeſ- 


zun it is to bind books. | 
50 OKFUL a. [from book and full. ] 


wdecd with undigefted knowledge. obe. 
300 Klsll. a. {irom bo0k.] Given to books. 


Spe at Or. 


BO/OKISHNESS. / [from S. Over- 


{tu4iouſnels. Of 
BIOKLE/ARNED. a. (from book and 
Larned.] Verted in books. Szvift. 
BOOKLE'ARN!NG. . [trom £20k and 
karninz.]) Skill in Incrature ; acquaint- 
ance with books. Sidney. 
BOOK MAN. / (from beok and man.] A 
man whole proicflion is the ſtudy ot 


hooks. $ hake/»eare. 
BO'OKMATE. /, Schoolfcliow. 
Shukeſpeare. 


BO'OKSELLER. /. He whole profeſſion 
it is to ſell books. Walton. 
BYOKWORM. / rom h and worm.) 
1. A mite that eats holes in books. 
2. A ſtudent too cloſely fixed _ hooks, 
BOOM. / — boom, a tree, Dutch. ] 

1. Un fea languag .] A long pole uſed to 
ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding fail. 
2. A pole with buſhes or baſk ts, ſet up as 
a mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer. 

z. A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour. 


Dryden. 

Tz BOOM. v. . To ruſh with violence. 
Pope. 
BOON. / [from bene, Sax.] A gift; a 
rrOnt, Adi ſon. 


BUYON. a. [bon, Fr.] G; merry. Milton. 
BOOKR. / {heer, Dutch. ] A lout; a clown. 

Temple. 
BY ORISH. a. [ from boor. ] Clowniſhh ; 


ruſtick. S.ake{peare. 
BYORISHLY. ad. After a clownith 
manner. 


BOORISHNESS. /. [from So.] Coarſe- 
neſs of manners. 
DIOSE. , ſheprg, Sax. ] A tall for a cow. 
T» BIOT. v. a. (bor, Saxon.] 
1. Toprofit ; to advantage. Hooker, Pape. 
2. To enrich; to bene fi. Shakeſpeare. 
BI'YT. J (from the verb.] 
1. Profit; gain; advantage. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To bot. With advantage; over and 
above. . Herbert. 
BIOT. J [botte, French.] A covering for 
the leg, uled by horſemen. Milton. 
OOT a cn The ſpace between the 
*n2chman an | the coach. 
To BOOT. v. us. To put on boats 5 
Shakeſpeare. 
, 1 r boot ar wr 
; ns to lerve tor boots. Shake/peare. 
BOT RET. /. Wood fhaped!ike _ to 


be ——— doots for {tretching them. 
OL. I, 


; 


| 


; 


| 
| 


BOR 
BO/OT-CATCHER. /. {from boot and 


catch ] Ihe pet ſou whole buſineſs at an inn 

is to pull oſſ the boots of paſſengers. Swift. 
BO OTED. a. from boot.] In boots. 

ä Dryd. u. 

BOOTH. / Coed, Dutch.] A houſe built 


of boar's or boughs. Swift. 
| BO'OTLESS. a. {from bobs. 
1. Uſelſs; unavailing- Shakeſmeares 
2. Without ſucceſs. Shake ſpeures 
BO/OTY. / [buyt, Dutch. 
1. Piu:.dcr ; pillage. Dryden. 


2. Things gotten o, robbery. Sha ei,. 
3. To vlay booty. To loſe by deſigu. Dryden. 
BO PEL P. / Topiay BOPEED, is to lock out 
and draw back, as if fiightrd. Dryden. 
BO'RABLE. a. [from bore.] That may be 

b red. 
BOR A CHIO. /. {borracho, Spaniſh.} A 
arunkard. Congr. ve. 
BO RAGE. /. [from borago, Lat.] A plant. 
BORAMEZ. . The vegetable lamb, ge- 
nerally known by the name of Agnus 
Scythicus. Braxun. 
BO'RAMX. . bora, low Latin.) An ar- 
tificial ſalt, prepared from ſal armoniac, 
nitre, calcined tartar, fea ſalt, and alum, 
diſſolved in wine. uincy. 
BO'RDEL. V Vor. leel, Teut.] A 1 
a baw'y-loute, South. 


BO'RDER. / (bord, German.] 


1. Ihe outer part or edge of any thing. 
Dryden 
2. The edge of 2 country. Spenfer. 


A. The outer part of a garment adorned 
with n-edlework. 
4. A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet 
with flowers. Waller. 
To BYRDER. v, n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To confine upon. Ruolles. 


2. To approach nearly to. Tillotſon. 
To BO/RDER. v. a. 

1. To a\lorn with a border. 

2. To rrach; to touch. Raleigh, 


BORDERER. /, [from border.] He that 
dwelis on the borders. Spenſer: 
To BO'RDRAGE. wv. . {from border.] To 
piunier the borders. FSßpenſer. 
To BORE. . a. [bonian, Saxon.] To 


pierce with a hole. Digbyt 
To BORE. v. u. 
1. To make a hole. Wilkins. 


2. To puſh forward towards a cer ain 

pin. 1 Dryden. 
BORE. / 2 the verb.] * 

1. Te hole made by boring. Milton. 


2. The inflrument with which a hole is 
bored, Moxor.. 
3. Tie ſtze of any hole. Bacon. 
BONE. The preterite of bear, Dryden. 


BOREAL. a. (Borealis, Lat.] Northern. Pope. 
R . BON 


| 


* 


— 8———üũ—3wͥ— 2 — —— eo — — 


B O T 


BO'RE AS. /. Lat.] The north wind. 

BORE'E. /. A kind of dance. Swift. 

BO RER. /. from 8 1 r Moxon. 

BORN. Tne participle paſſire ot bear. 

To be BORN. v. 2 To cone into 
life. Locke. 

BO ROUGII. / [bonkoe, Sax.] A town 


with a corporation. 
Spenſer. 


BO/RREL. , A mean fellow. 
To BO RROW. v. a. 
x. To take ſomething from another upon 
credit. Nehemiah. 
2. 'Fo aſk of another the uſe of ſomething 
for a time. Dryden. 
3. To take fomething of another. Watts. 
4. To uſe as one's own, though not be- 
{onging to one. Dryden. 
30 RGW. /. (from the verb.] The thing 
borrowed. Shakcſpeare. 
BC'RROWER. /. {from borroxv.] 
1. He that borrows. Milton. 
2. He that takes what is another's. Pope. 
BOYSCAGE. /. [bo/cagey Fr.! Wood, or 
wo'dlands. Wotton. 
BO SKT. a. [boſque, Fr.] Woody. Milton. 
BO/SOM. /. bayme, Sazon.] 
1. The breaſt; the cart. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An incloſure. Hooker. 
3+ The folds of the dreſs that cover the 


breaſt. | Exodus. 
4. The tender affections, Milton. 
5s Fnclination ; dcfire. Shakeſpeare. 
BOY/SOM, in cemp lition, impliesintimacy ; 
confidence ; fon:inels. Ben Jonſon. 


To BO/SOM. v. „ [from the noun ] 


1. To incloſe in th. boſom. Milton. 
2. To conceal in privac v. Pope. 
BOSON, /. corrupte: from e 


BOSS. / [e, French. 
1. A ud. Pope. 
2. The part riſing in the midſt of an 
thing. ob. 
3. A thick _ of any kind. Moxon. 
BO'SSAGE./. [Ir architecture.] Any ſtone 


that has a proj cture. 

BO'SVEL. £ A ſp. cies of crowfoot. 

BOTA'NICATL.F a. [n, an herb.) 

BOTA NICK. R. ing to herbs; 
ſkilled in herbs. Addiſon. 

BO'TANIST, / from botany.] One ſkilled 

in plar.ts. Woodward. 

ANO'TOGY. / C..] A diſ- 

courſe _ plants. 

BO'TANY. / (f om gran, an herb.] The 
ſci-nce of plants; that part of natural 
hiſtory which relates o veg: tables. 

BOTCH. - [boz2a, Italian. ] 

1. A ſwelling or eruptive diſcoloration of 

- the ſkin. Donne. 


* 2. A part in any work ill finiſhed, N 


Shakeſpeare. 
3 An adventitious part clumſily = 


BOU 


| To BOTCH. v. a. [from the nonn.] 
1. To mend or . clothes elumſily. 
2. To put together unſuitably, or unſkt. 
fuity. Dryden, 
BO'TCHY. a. [from botch.] Marked with 


botches. Shak 
BOTH. a. ſhatha, Saxon.] The * 


BOTS. / Small worms in the entrails of 

horſes. Shake 

BOTTLE. /. [boutcille, French.? 

I. A ſmall vellel of glaſs, or other matter, 
with a narrow mouth. King, 

2. A quantity of wine uſually put into 2 
bottle ; a quart. Spettator, 

3- A quantity of hay or graſs bundled uy, 


Donne. 
To BOTTLE. v. a. [rom the noun. ] To 
incloſę in bottles. Swift, 
BO'TTLEFLOWER. /. A plant. 
BO'TTLESCREVW. /. {from bottle and 
2 A ſcrew to pull out the cork, 
BOTTOM. / (botm, Saxon.] 
1. The loweſt part of any thing. 
2. The ground under the water. 


9. A veſſel for ky ous Norris. 


10. A chance; or ſecurity. Clarendon. 


ortimer, 


To BOTTOM. v. a. [from the noun,] 
t. To build upon; to fix upon as a ſup- 


port. Atterbury. 
2. To wind upon ſomething. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To BOTTOM. v. x. To reſt upon as its 
. ſupport. 
BO' TTOMED. g. Having a bottom. 
BO'TTOMLESS. a. [from bottom.] Want- 
ing a bottom; fathomleſs. Miltm. 
BO'TTOMRY. / {In navigation and 
commerce.} The act of borrowing money 
on 2 ſhip's bottom. 
DO'UCHET. /. French. ] A ſort of pear. 
8 J. An inſect which breeds in 
Mat. 
To BOUGE. v. . beuge, Fr.] To ſwell 
out. 
BOUGH. { „ Saxon.) An arm ot 
„ Jarge SH ow. Stgney- 


der. j BOUGHT. ereter. of to buy. 


BOUGHT: 


one and the other. Hooker, 
BOTH. con. As u ll. Dryden, 
B'/YTRYO 


a. (3(gunidrs.) Having the 
form of a bunch of grapes. 1 


| 
| 


' 
' 


—_— 


[ 


\ 


; 


3. The foundation ; the ground-work, — 


Atterburs. 
4. A dale; a valley. Bentley. * 
5. The deepeſt part. Locke. © 
6. Bound; limit, Shakeſpeare, | 
7- The utmoſt of any man's capacity. 
Shakeſpeare. | 
8. The laſt reſort. Addiſmn. © 


11. A ball of thread wound up together. 


3 


 PO'UNDLESS. 4. 


BOU 

| |. ffrom to bow] 
yore Faak; a knot, Milton. 
2. A flexure. Broan. 


BOU ILION. /. French. ] Broth ; ſoups. 
BO 


——_— 


LDER Walls. /. [in architecture. ] 
Walls built of round flints or p< bbles, laid 


in a — 3 . 
U » Vs Ns N A 
1 To fall or fly againſt any thing with 
eat force. | Sc. 


1. To make a ſudden leap. Addijons. 

3. To boaſt ; to bully. : 

4. To be bol:!, or ſtrong. Shakeſpeare. 
BOUNCE. /. {from the verb. 

1. A ſlrong ſudden blow. Dryden. 

2. A ſudden crack or nile, Gay. 


. A boaſt ; a threat. 
BOUNCER . [trom bounce. | A boaſter ; 
a buily ; an empty _— 
BOUND. / [from bind. 
1. A Rd Lo boundary. Pope. | 
2. A limit by which any excurſion is re- 
flrained. Locke. 
3, Aleap; a jump; a ſprirg. Addiſon. 
4. A r:boun Decay 7 Piety. 
To BOUND. v a. [from the noun. 

1. To iimit ; to terminate. Dryden. 
2. To reſtrain; to confine. aA ear. 
To BOUND. v. . [ oondir, Fr. 
1. To jump; to ſpring. Pope. 

2. To rebound; to fly back. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To BOUND. v. a. To make to bound. 
. orgs ao 
BOUND. par:iciple paſſive of bi id. Knolles. 
BOUND. . r doubttul etymo- 
logy.] Deſtined intended to come to any 


place. Temple. 
BU'UNDARY. / {from bound. ] Limit; | 
bound. Nager. 


BO'UNDEN. participle paſſive of bind. 
BO'UNDING-STONE.? /. A tone to 
BOUND-STONE. play with. 
Dryden. 
| 1 Scund.] Uni 
mited ; unconfined. South. 
BO'UNDLESNESS. /. [from boundleſs.) 
Exemption from limits. South. 
BO'UN TEOUS. a.{trom bounty.] Liberal; 
kind ; generous. Dryden. 
BO'UNTEOUSLY. ad. {from bounteous. | 


berall ; generouſly, Dryden. 
BOU'"NTEOUSNESS. . {from bournteors.) 


Munificence ; liberality. Pjulms. 
BOUNTIFUL. a. from bounty and fidl.] 
Liberal; generous; muniſicent. Taysor. 


BO UNTiFULLY. ad. (t |; 
Liberal ad. [trom bountifud. | 


a | Donne. 
BOUNTIFULNESS. / [from bountiful. 
0 quality cf being bountiful ; genero- 


IHEAD. 
BO'UNTLIOOD. 


/. Goodneſs ; virtue. 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


ö 


| 


Shenſer. | 


| 


"Bow 
BOUNTY. / [ bonti, Fr.] Generofity ; 


liberality , muvificence. Hooker. 
To BO'URGEONMN. v. n. [bourg-onner, Fr] 
To ſpruut ; to ſhoot into branches. 


Hoxyel. 
BOURN. /. Lorne, Fr.] 
1. A bound; a limit. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A brook; a torrent. er. 
To BOUSE. TV. Ms [ buyſen, Das. To 
drink laviſhly, penſer. 
BO'USY,. a. rom boufe.] Drunken. King. 
BOU 1. /. | botta, Hatiaii.] A turn; as 
much of an action as is performed a one 
time. Staney. 
BO'UT EFEU. /. [French.] An incenviary 
King Charles. 
BO/UTISALE. /. A fale at a cheap rate. 
Hayward. 
BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The laſt werds 
or rhimes of a number ot verſes given to 
be filled up. | 
To BOW. v. a | buzer, Saxon.“ 
1. Tobend; to inilect. Locke. 
2. To bend the body in token of reſpect 
or ſubni ſſion. Tjaiah. 
3. To lend, cr incline, in condeſcenſion. 
Eccluſ. 
4. To depreſs; to cruſh. Pope. 
To BOW. v. 1. 
I. To bend; to ſuffer flexure. 
2. To make a reverence, Decay of Piety. 
3. To ſtoop. Judges. 
4. To fink under preſſure. Laiab. 
BOW. / {trom the verb. It is pronounced, 
like the verb, as note, bow. An act if 
reverence or ſubmiſſion. Swift, 
BOW. / pronounce d 69. | 
I. An initrument of war. Alleyne. 
2. A coloured arch in the clouds. Genefs. 
3. The inſtrument with which firing in 
ſtruments are ſtruck. Dryden. 
4. The doubling ot a ſtring in a flip-knot. 
5. A yoke. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Bow ef a hip. That part of her which 
begins at the loof, and compaſſing ends of 
the ſter.1, an end. at the ſternmoit parts 
of the forecaitle. 
BOW-BENT. @. from bow and bent.] 
Crooked. Milton. 
BOW-HAND./. (from by and hand. ] 
The hand that draws the bow. Spenſer. 
BOW-LEGGED. a. [from bw tg.] 
Haviny crooked legs. 
To BO WEL. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
ierce the bowels. Thomſon. 
B ELS. / | boyaux, Fr.] 
t. Inteſtines; the veſſels and organs with- 
in the body. Samuel. 
2. The inner parts of any thing. 
Shakeſpeare» 
3- Tenderneſs; compaſſion. Clarendon, 
BOY WER. /. [from Song.] An arbour 
made of brapches. | 
BO'WER 


R 2 


BOY 


BO WER. / [furt bony of a ſhip. ] 
A ct: rs ſo called. 


To B MER. v. a. [fron thenoun.] To 


embo or, a 
BO'WERY. a. [from boxwer.] Full of 
bowers. Tickell. 


P: WL. / Fhuelin, Welch.] 


1. \ velit] to old hquids. Felton. 
2. The +ni.ow part ot any thing. Su. 


3. A b ſia, or fountat !. B.1con. 
BOM L.. Boule, F.] A round mf 190d 
0 g the ground, Herbert. 
To O WI. . .. Crom the ncun.] 
1 Tu 113 t bowls. 
2. To throw bouls at any thing. 
38 Lesbe. ire 
BO 'VLDER STONES V Luo tri (- 
ments of ſtone or ta bl onde by 
bt og crumbled to and A247 * tue 2 ctiou 
of tue waier. i codrvart's 
B(Y WLER. /. [from bel. + tic that ple, 
a bowls t 
BO'WTINE /. Arope tat ned tothe mid- 
wr 351 of the aut de bf. ail. 


BO'WL 133 GR* CI. / {| fri nm bαν,⁰ I. 
grren.] A leve! pine of ground, ke 


Inde Or row! te, 
B V4 NF. An archer. Ferema”. 
PCG WSPR CF. ＋ bi forit; which fee. 
To EO W>SSEN. v. 4. To drench ; to Hak. 


Carew . 


Fe li. ie . 


BO'WSTRING. / The firing by whic: 
the by. -s kept bent. 


BO'WYER. / [Crom Sc.] 
1. An archer. Dryden. 
2. One whoſe trade is to make bows. 
BOX % box, Saxon ] A tree. 
BOX. /. Tbex, Saxon. 
1. A cate mad: of word, or other ma' ter. 
to hold ary thing. Pipe 
2. The cal- of the mariner's compaſs. 
3. The cheſt into which money given i- 
put. Spe cr. 
4. Seat in the playhouſe. Pope. 
BOX. /. he A, a cli: tk, Welch.] A blow cr. 
the head given with the hand. Bramall. 


To BOX. +. g. [from the noun. ] To in- 
cleſt 1 a box. Sab. 


Tc ROX. wv. a. {from the noun.] To fight 


with te fiſt. Spedlater. 
BOXEN. /. from box.] 

t. Mid of box. Gary. 

2. Refembling box. Dryden. 


BOXER. / ſtrom box.] A man who fignts 
LS ith 110 fiits. 
BOY. / 
I. A raalechiid; not a girl, 
2. One in the ſlate of adoleſcence; older 
than an infant. | 
3. A word of contempt for young men. 
Dk, r Locke. 


| 


BRA 
' To BOY. v. u. [from the noun.] To 20 


apiſt.ly, or like a bov. 


Skakejpeare, 
BO/'YHOOD. / from y.] The Ha, 


le of 


2 boy. Savih, 
BOIS II. a. from boy. ] * 
1. Belonging to a boy. Shakeſveare, 


2. Chijid ſn; tritling. Braden. 
fv; trifl agly. 
BO'YISHNESS / [from .] Childih- 
refs; *riflinynels. 
PO'YIEM. / [trom by.] Puerility ; chileiſh. 
| 110 is. bD ryden, 
. An at breviation of Biſhop, 
| BRA'BBLE. /. brabbeilen, Duich.] Ads 
meorous conte, tt, S/ uhe frare, 
To BKA BBLE. v. n. rom the noun.] To 


conte norfalhse 


WW, 
To bR ACT, . a. | embrafer, Fr. ] 
3. J bind; to tie «lofe with banCages, 
2. Io interd: to frrain up. Holder. 
BRACE. / f frem the verb.] 
| 1. Cincture: bon“ ig ge. 
2. Ia which helds avy thipg up. 
3. BRACES of @ roach. Thick firaps ef 
leather on which it hang*, 
4. BRACE. [In printing.] A crooked line 
incloſing a paſſage; as in a trip]-t. 
5. Werke preparation. Shakeſpeare. 
4. T: fon; tigl.tneſs. Halder. 
ERACT./. Apaiir; a couple. Dryden. 
BRA'CEIT KF. 1. H racalet, 1 r. J An orna- 
ment for the rms, Beyle. 
PRA'CER. /, {from brace. ] A cinQure; 
a bendag. | I; i/-man. 
BRACH. /. [ bargue, Fr.] A bitch hound. 
| | SLabeſccare. 
BRACIIIAL. a. [from brachium, Lat.] 
Bulor vs tore rm. 
BRACIHY'GRAPHY. /. gx and zr 
The art or practice of writing in a ſhort 
cempats. Glai wil 
RACK. /. A breach. Digiy. 
RA'CKET. , A pi- ce of word ſxed fer 
the ſupport of ſometh ing. Rortimes. 


BRA'CKISH. 2. [ brack, Du! ch.] Salt; 
ſm thing (alt. Herbert. 
BRA'CKISHMNLESS. J. (from brack .] Salt- 
neſs, 1 (Herne. 
BRAD. / A ſort of nail to ſicor rooms 
with. Alcon. 


To BRAG. 2. n. [ brongerrn, Dutch.] To 
boait; to diſplay oſtentatiouſly. 


Sanda iſau. 

BRAG. /. Firom the verb. 
1. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion. Bacen. 
2. The thing hoaſted. Alton. 


BR. GGADO CIO. /½ A puſſling, boaſting 
: | Dryden. 


BRAG- 


tcliow, 


' 
4 


BO'YISHLY. 44d. C trom o3i/57 Childih. 


BRABBLER./. A ciamorous noiſy fel- 


| Indiſcretion ; giddineſs, 


BRA 
BRA/GGART. a. [from brag.] Boaſtful; 


Donn. . 


BRA'GGART. / rom brag.] A boatter. | To BRANCH. v. . [ from the noun.) 


vaiuly olUcatation.s 


BRA 


6. 8 the deſcendant. Craftaw. 
7. The an lers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 


Shakeſpeare. | 1. To ſpread ip wp mint Milton. 

GER. /. [from rag. ] A boatter. | 2. To ſpread into f-parate parts. Locke. 

MAS 7 L South. | 2. To ſpeak diſſuſively. Spectator. 

/GLESS. a [from braz.] Without 2 4. To have horns ſooting out. Milton. 
_ . 2 Spakeſprare. To BRANCH. v. a. 


BRA GIL. V. ad. tm br 17.) Finely. S. 


Tz BRAID. 2. 4. ( hædan, Saxon.] To 


weave together. Milton. 
BRAID. / (from the verb.] A texture ; 
a knot. Frinor. 
BRAID. a. D:cer ful. Shak-»{prore. 
BRAILS. / [Sea term.) Small ropes iceved 
through thcks. 
BRAIN. /. {rn@gen, Saxon. ] 
1. That collection of velli ls and organs in 
the head, fron which ſenle and motion 
ar ſe. Srakeſprare. 
2. The underſtanding. Hamnond. 
z. The affections. Shake are. 
To BRAIN. v. a. To kill by beating out 
the brains. Pops. 
BRA/INISH. a. [from brain.) Hotheaded ; 


furious, W 
BRAINLLSS. g. | irom V rain.] Silly. 
Hooker. 


BRAIN-PAN. /. [from brain and fan. ] 

The ſku!l containing the brains. Dryden. 
BRAINSICK. a. 38 brain and fich.] 
 Aildleheaded ; giddy. Aſcham. Knolles. 
BRATNSICKLY. ad. [from brain/icl..] 

Weakly ; headilv. Shake fpearc. 
BRATNSICENESS. /, [from brainfich. ] 


BRA'KE. The preterite of break. Encll-s. 
BRAKE. / Ferne; brambles. Dryden. 
BRAKE. / | 
1. An inſtrument for «r-fſing hemp or flax. 
2. The handle of a ſhip's puinp. 
3- A byker's kneating trough. 
BRA'KY. a ſirom brake.) Thorny; pri-!.- 
ly; rough, . Ben hun. 
BRA'MBLE. / ſonemlar. Sax. rubs, Lat.] 
1. Blackberry buſn; dewberry buſh; raſp- 
berry buſh, Miller. 
2. Any roneh prickly ſhruh. 


mountain chaſſinch. DI. 
BRAN. / renn, Italian,] The hufts of 
corn ground, Hcttan. 
BRANCH. J. {branche, French.) 
J. The ſhont of a tree from one of the 
main bonglis. Shakeſpeare. 
2 . JT 
2. Any diitin& article. KRooore. 


3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. 
| Rateigh. 


i 8 \ Gov. | 
BRA'MBLING. / A bird, called alto a 


4. A ſmaller river running into a larger. 

1 al 9 15 
3. Any part of a family deſcending in a 
collateral line. 


Carew. 


, 


| 2. IIud 2s brals. 


1. To divide as into branches. Bacon. 
2. To g dorn with need!.; work. Spenſer. 
NA'NCIIER. / 
1. Ons that thoots cut into branches. 
2. In talconry, a young hawk. [5ranchier, 
Fr-ucb.] 
JIRA'NC!UNTSS. a. [rom branchy. ] Ful- 
neſs of branches. 
DRA“ NCii LESS. / firom branch] 
1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 


2. Naked. Shakeſpeare. 


BAAN CHI. ls ſirom branch. ] ull of 
branches ſpread:n, Watts. 


BRAND. mp, Saxon] 
1. A {tick lighted, or fit to be lighted. 


Dryden. 
2. A ſ{-vord. Milton. 
3. Athunderbolt. Granwille. 


4. A mark made by burning with a hot 
icon. Bon. Dryden. 
To BRAND. v. a. rande, Dutch.) 

1. To mark with a hot iron. 

2. To mark with a note of infamy. Atterb. 
BRA NDGOOSE. /. A kind of wild towl. 
To BRA/NDISH. wv. a. {from brand, a 

word.] 

1. To wave or ſhake. Smith. 

2. To play with; ro flouriſh. Locke. 
BRA'NDLING. /. A particular worm. 

Walton. 
BRANDY. / A ftrong liquor diſtilled 
from wine. Swift 
BRA'NGLE./. Squabhle; wrangle. Swift. 
To BRA'NGLE. v. 2. To wrarzie; te 
ſquabb'e. 
RRANK. . Buckwheat. Jſortimen. 
BRA'NNY. a. {from braun.] Ilaving the 
appearance of tran. I 1/eman. 
DIRUYSIER, /. | from rag. 
1. A manufacturer that works in braſs. 
2. A pan to hald coals, Arbuthnot. 
BRASIL. or Brazil. / An American 
word, commonly fuppoted to have been 
thus denominated, becauſe fi: {t brought 
from Rraſil. 

BRASS. / [bar, Saxon. 

1. A vellow meta!, mad by mixing cop- 

per with lapis calumiuacis. Bacon. 

2. Impud-uce. 

BRA SSINESS. /. rom braj7;.] An appear - 
ance ke brat-. 
DRA SSV. g. from b-af..] 

1: Partaking ef brals. N adat· ard. 
Sberkeſpeare. 

3. Im- 


| 
| 
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BRA 


3. Impudent. . ' | 
BR.AST. participial a. [icora burft.] Burſt; 


br: ks. 1. Spenſer. 
BKAT. /: 
i. A chi:d fo called in contempt. 
Roſcommon. 
2. The South. 


togeny ; the offspring. 
BRAVA'DU. 2 A boaſt; a brag, 
BRAVE. a. Cave, French.) 
1. Cour -g, edus, daring; bold. Bacon. 
2. Galiant ; having a noble mien. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Magnificent; grand. Denham. 
4- Excellent ; noble. Sidney. Digby. 
BRAVE. /, {brave, French.] | 
1. A hector; a man daruig beyond pru- 
d-nce or titn<fs. Dryden. 
2. A boaſt; a challenge. Shakeſpeare. 


To BI. AVE. v. a. [from the nouu. 


1. To defy; to challenge. Diden. 
2. To carry a boaſting appearance. Bacon. 
BRA'VELY. ad. [from bruwe.] In a brave 
manner; eourageouſly; gallautiy. Dryden. 


BRA'VERY / ſtrom brawve.] 


1. Courage; magnanimity. Addiſon. 
2. Splendur; magnificence. Spenſer. 
3. Sh )]; oftentarion. Bacon. 
4. Br-vado; boaſt. Sidney. 


BRA'Y ©. apo, Italian.] A man who 
m 1waers for ares. Govern. of the Tongue. 
To BRAWL. v. n. [brouller, French.] 
1. To quarre! noiiuiy or indecently. 
| Watts, 
2. To peak loud and incecently. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To make a noiſe. Shakeſveare. 
BRAWL. / [from the verb.] Quarrei; 
noiſe ; f urrility. 1 
BRAWLERK. / {tron braxvl.] AV rang er. 
BR.AWN. /. fot uncertain etymolog y. 
1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the body. 
Peacham. 
2. The arm, ſo called from its being muſ- 
culous. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. Dryden. 
4. The fleſh of a boar. Mortimer. 


„A boar. 
RAW NER. /. [from ragen.] A boar 
killed for the table. Kiag. 
BRA WNINESS./ I frombraguny. Streu gti; 
hardnets. Lathe. 
BRA'WNY. 2. {from bran] Muſculous; 
fleſhy; bulky. Dryden. 
To BRAY. v. g. bnacan, Saxon.] To 
pound, or grind ſinaal. Chupman. 
To BRAY. v. n. [hraire, Trench.) 
1. To make a noic as an als. Dryden. 
2. To make an offenfive noiſe. Cerpgrowe. 
BRAY. / [from the verb.] Noife; found ; 
the voice of an aſs. OPAreſPearts 
BRA'YER. / firoin bray.] 
1. One that brz7'5 like an als. 


P3*:. 


- 


BRE 


2. With printers, an inſtrument to temper 
the "> th ; 
To BRAZE. v. a. (from braſs.) 


1. To ſcldcr with braſs. Moxon, 

2. To karcen to impudence. Shakeſpeare, 
BRAZEN. a. [ from braſ/s.] 

1. Made of brats. Peacham. 

2. Proceeding from braſs. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Impudent. 
To BRY'ZEN. v. n. To be impudent; to 
bully. Arbuth not. 
BR.“ ZENFACE. / from braten and face.) 
An impudent « r-tch. SLakeſpeare, 
BRA*'ZENTACED. a. [from brazenface., 
Impudant; ſhameleſs. Shakeſpeare, 
BRAZENNES>S. { from brazen. 
t. Appearing lik. brats. 
2. Irapudence. 
BR A*ZIER. /, See BNASIER. Swift, 
BREACH. /. ſtrom break ; breche, Freuch. ] 
I. The act of breaking any thing. Shakeſp, 
2. The ftate of being broken. Shakeſp, 
3. A gap in a tortificativn made by a bat- 


* Knolles, 
4. The violation of a law or contract. 
A b 5 alt —_ 
5- An opening in a coaſt. enſer. 
6. Difference; quarrel. Clarendon. 
7. Infr.ction; injury. Clarendon, 


BREAD. / [bneav, Saxon.] 
1. Food made of ground corn. Arbuthnat. 
2. Food in general. Philips. 
3- Suppart of life at large. Pope. 
BREAD-CHIPPER. / [irom bread and 
chip.] A baker's lervant. 
BREAD CORN. /. [trom bread and corn.] 
Cn of which bread is made. Hayward. 
BREADTH. / (from bnad, Saxon.} The 
meaſure of any plain ſuperficies trom fide 
to tide. Addiſon. 
To BREAK v. a. pret. I broke, or brake; 


part. paſſ. broke, or broken [bneccan, Sax.) 
FT. To part by violence, Mark. 
2. Lo burſt or open by force. Burnet. 
3+ To pi-rce; to divide. Dryden. 
4. To detlroy by violence. Burnet, 
5. To overcoine; to ſurmount. Gay. 


6. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. 


Shakeſpeare. 

7. To cruſh or deſtroy the ſtrength ot the 

body. Tillotſon. 

8. To ſink or appal the ſpirit. Pups. 

9. To ſubdue, Addiſon. 
Ic. To cruſh; to diſable; to incapacitate- 

Clarcndin- 

11. To weaken the mind. Felton. 


12. Io tame; to train to obedience. _ 

| May's Virgil. 
13. To make bankrupt. 
14. To crack or open the ſkin. 


5 


15. To violate à contract or promite. 
X Shakeſpeare. 
16. To 


Dawes * 


GT WO. 


—_—— x 


© 


24. To break the bach. 
25. To break a deer. 


BRE 


infri Dryden. 

16. To infringe a law. 2 

17. To intercept ; to hin 2 

. interrupt. Dryden. 
- To ſeparate company. Atterhury. ; 

20» To diſſolve any union. Collier. 

21. To reform. . Grew. 

42. To open N 2 2 

f - to dilmils from oflice. 
23. To diſcard ili * 


fort une. Shakeſpe 


ig the day. 
by To — ground. To open trenches. 


a8. To break the heart. To deſtroy with 


gtief. Dryden. 
20. To break the neck. To lux, or put out 
the neck joints. Snakeſpeare. 
10. To break off. To put a ſudden ſtop. 
31. To break off. To preclude by ſome 
obſtacle. Addiſon. 
32. To break up. 8 diſſolve. 47 
Jo break up. To open; to lay open. 
* * 188 W: 6 —_ 
To break up. To ſeparate or diſband. 
* * N Knolles. 
35. To break upon the wheel, To puniſh 
by ſtretching a criminal upon the wheel, 
and breaking his bones with bats, 


3b. To break wind. To give vent to wind 


in the body. 
To BREAK. v. 2. 
1. To part in two. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To burſt, Dryden. 


3. To burſt by daſhing, as waves on a rock. 
4. To open and diſcharge matter. Harvey. 


5. To open as th? morning. Donne. 
6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. Shep. 
7. To become bankrupt. Pope. 
8. Todecline in health and ſtrength. Swift. 


9. To iſſue our with vehemence. Pope. 
10. To make way with ſome kind of ſud- 
denneſs. Hooker. Samuel. 
It. To come to an explanation. 
Ben YFeonſon. 
12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 
Ben Jonſon. Prior. 
I3. To break from. To ſeparate from with 
ſome vehemence. Roſcommon. 
14. To break in. To enter unexpectedly. 


Addiſon. 
= break looſe, To eſcape from capti- 


17. Ts break '. wv | f. 5 
violence. 9 * —.— 


18. To break out. To diſcover itſelf i 
ſudden effects. South. 


| 24. To 
To diſable one's 
8 
To cut it up at tablr. 
26. To break faſi. To eat the firſt time 


Milton. 


16. To break off. To deſiſt ſuddenly. 
Taylor. 


B R E 


19. To break out. To have erdptions from 


the body. 


20. To break out, To become diſſoInte. 


Dryden. 
21. To break up. Toceaſe; to intermit. 
Bacon. 
22. To break up. To diſſolve itſelf. Watts. 
23. To break up. To begin hol days. 
Shakeſpeare. 
break evith, To part friend: hip 
with any. Sout 
BR AK. / [from the verb.] 
1. State of being broken; opening. 
2. A pauſe ; an interruption. 
3. A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is 
ſuſpende !. Sui ft. 
BKEAKER. / om break. ] | 
1. He that breaks any thing. South. 
I. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks. 
To BREAKFAS T. v. a. [from break and 
aft.} To eat the firſt meal in the day. 
BRE'AKFAST. / [from the verb.] 
I. The firſt meal in the day. Wotton. 
2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 


3- A meal in general. Dryden. 
BRE'AKNECK. / A ſteep place endan- 
ering the neck. Shakeſpenre. 
BRE'AKPROMISE. / One that makes a 


ractice of breaking his iſe. 
E p B 
BRE _ . [brame, French.] The name of 


a fiſh. 
BREAST. /. {bneorr, Saxon.] 
1. The middie part of the human body, 
| between the neck and belly. 
2. The dugs or teats of women, which 
contain the milk, Job. 
3. The part of a beaſt that is under the 
neck, between the forelegs. 
4. The heart; the conſcience. Dryden. 
5. The paſſions. Convley. 
To BREAST. v. a. from the noun.] To 
meet in front. Shakeſpeare. 
BRE"ASTBONE. / {from breaft and bone. ] 
The bone of the breaſt; the ſternum. 
BRE'ASTHIGH. a. {from breaſt and bigb.] 
Up to the breaft. Sidney 
BRE"ASTITOOKS. /. (from breaftand hook.} 
With ſhipwrights, the compaſling timbers 
before, that help to ſtrengthen the ſtem, 
| ard all the for-part of the ſhip. Harris. 
BREASTKNOT. / {from brea/t and Aut.] 
A knot or bunch of ribbands worn by 
women on the breaſt. Addifon. 
BRE'ASTPLATE. / from brea/t and plate. ] 
Armour for the breaſt. 2 
BREAST PLO OGH. /. A plough uſed for 
paring turf, driven by the breaſt. Mortim. 
BREASTWORK./ from breaſt andavork.} 
Works thrown wp as high as the breaft of 
the defendants. Clarendon. 


BREATH 


B „ — — — : 
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B R E. 
BREATH. / [bnave, Saxon. ] 


x. The air drawn in and ejected out of the 


body. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lite. Dryden. 
3. The ſtate or power of breathing treely. 
Dryden. 
Milton. 


4. * act of breathing. 
P 


5. Reſpite; pauſe; relaxation. Shakeſprare. 
6. Breeze; moving air. Addiſon, 
7. A fingle act; an inſtant. Dryden. 
To BREA TIE. v. 2. [from breat/-.} 
1. To dra in and throw out the air by the 
lungs. Pope. 
2. To live. Shai e eure. 
3. To reſt. Roſcommon. 
4. To paſs by breathing. Shaneſpeare. 
To BREATHE. ». a. 


1. To inſpire into one's own body, and 
* out of it. Dryden. 
2. To inject by breathing. Decay of Hioty. 
3. To eject by breathing. SpcEntor. 
4. To exexciſe. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To move or adtuate by breath. Frior. 
6. To utter privately. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To give air or vent to. Dryden. 
BRE'ATHER. / {from To breatLe.) 
I. One that breathes, or lives. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. One that utters any thing. Shake/peare. 
3. Inſpirer; one that animates or mtuſes 


by inſpiration. Norris. 
BREATHING. . [from breathe.) 
1. Aſpiration; ſecret prayer. 
2. Breathing place; vent. 
BRE'ATHLESS g. [from breath.} 
1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour. 
E __ i nice. thaw 9, Prior. 
« particthle pnſſiae. [from To breed.) 
BREDE. hþ Se * 4; : Addiſon. 
BREECH. /. [ſuppoſed from bnzcan, dax. 
1. The lower part of the body. Hayward. 
2. Breeches. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The hinder part of a piece of orduance. 
4. The hinder part of any thing. 
To BREECH. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To put into breeches. 
2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to 
breech a gun. 
BRE'ECHES. /. [bnzc, Saxon.] 
1. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To wear the breeches, is, in a wite, to 


uſurp the authority of the huſband. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


N L” Eftrange. 
To BREED. v. a. preter. I bred, I have 


bred. [bnædan, Saxon. ] 


1. To procreate; to generate. Roſcommon. 


2. To occafion; to cauſe ; to produce. 


Aſcham. 


3. To contrive; to hatch ; to plot. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Locke. 


4. To produce from one's ſelf. 


B R E 


e. To give birth to. Hooker, 
6. To educate ; to qualify by education. 
To bring up; to take care of 12 
. To bring up; e of, 
To BREED. a. „. 19825 
I. Jo bring young. Spectator. 
2. To increaſe by new production. 


Raleigh. 

3. To be produced; to have birth. 
; Bentley, 
4. To raiſe a breed. Mortimer. 


BREED. J [from the verb.] 

1. A caſt; a kind; a ſubdiviſion of ſpe · 
cies. Roſcommon, 

2. Progeny ; offspring. Sha:e/peare. 

2. A number produced at once; a natch. 

| Grew, 

BRE'EDBATE. /, {from breed and bate.] 

One that breeds quarrels. Shakeſpeare, 

BREEDER. /. [from breed.] 

1. That which produces any thing, 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. The perſon which brings up another. 
Ajcham. 
3- A female that is prolific. Shakeſpeare. 


4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. 


Temple. 
BRE'EDING. { {from breed.) 


1. Education; initruction ; qualifications, 


Shakeſpeare. 

2. Manners ; knowledge of ceremony. 
Swift. 
2. Nurture, hilton. 


BREESE. / byꝛora, Sax.] A ſtinging fly. 
BREEZE. . rer za, Ital.] A gentle gale, 
BREEZY. a. {from 5reeze.} Fanned with 


gal-s, Pope. 
BKEME. a. Cruel; ſnarp; ſevere. 

Spenſer, 

BRENT. @. Burnt. Spenſer. 


| BRET. /. A fich of the turbot kind. 
BRE"THREN / The plural of brother.] 
BRE'VIARY. /. [brewiarre, French.) 
1. An abridgment; an epitome. Apliffe. 
2. The book containing the daily fervice 
of the church of Rome. 
BRE'VLAT. / I ſrom brevis, Lat] A fhort 
compendium. D-cay of Picty. 
BRE'VIATURE. / Crom &revio, Lat.] 
An abbreviation. 

BREVVER. /, A particular ſize of ſmall 
letter uſed in printing. f 
BRE'VIiTY. /. {brevitas, Lat.] Coneiſe- 

refs ; ſhorinets. Dryden. 
To BREW. . a. {hrowen, Dutch. : 

1. To make liquers by mixing ſeveral in- 

gredients. Milton. 
2. To prepare by mixing things together. 


| 


3- To contrive ; to plot. Mottan. 


a brewer. Shake hearr. 


BREW. 


Hoe. ; 


o BREW. v. „. To pe: ſor m the office of 


r 


BRI 
verb.] Manner of 
_ ——— : Bacon. 
BREWAGE. / {from brew.] Mixture of 
various things. Shakeſpeare. 
INE WER. / A man whoſe profeſſion it is 
to make beer. Tillotſon. 
BRE/'WHOUSE. / (from brew and houſe.] 
A houſe appropriated to brewing. Bacon. 
BRE'W ING. [from brew.) Quantity of 


rewed. | 
A 8 , A piece of bread ſoaked in 
boiling fat pottage, made of ſalted meat. 
BRIBE. / [ Bribe, in French.] A reward 
given to pervert the judgment. Waller. 
7, BRIBE. v. a. {from the noun.] To gain 


bribes. 
BRUBER. /. (from bribe.] One that pays 
for corrupt practices. Fs 
W ERL. / The crime of giving or tak - 
ine rewards for bad practices. Bacon. 
BRICK. / [ brick, Dutch. ; 
1. A maſs of burnt clay for builders. 


Addiſon. 
2. A loaf like a brick. 
To BRICK. v. a. {from the noun. ] To lay 
with bricks. Sawift. 
BRICKBAT. /, [from brick and hat.] A 
zece of brick. Bacon. 
BRICKCLAY. . {from brick and clay 
Clay uſed for making bricks. Woodward. 
BRICKDUST. /. [from brick and dit. 
Duſt made by pounding bricks. Spectator. 
BRICK-KIL.N. fe [from brick and kiln. ] 
A kiln or place to burn bricks in. 
Decay of Piety. 
BRI'CKLAYER. {from brick and lay.) A 
brick maſon. Donne. 
BRICKMAKER. / (from &rick and matte. 
One whoſe trade it is to make bricks. 
Woodward. 
BRIDAL. a. [from bride. ] Brlonging to a 
wedding; nuptial. Walſh. Pope. 
BRIDAL. / The nuptial feſtival. Herbert. 
BRIDE. /. [bpyv, Saxon.] A weman 
new married. Smith. 
BRIDEBED. / (from bride and bed.) Mar- 
tiage · bed. Pope. 
BRYDECAKE. / {from Lride and cake.) 
cake diſtributed to the gueſts at a Wedding. 
Ben Jonſon. 
BRIDEGROOM./. [from brideand groom.] 


A new married man. Drraen. 


BRIDEMEN. J. The attendants on 
BRIDEMAIDS.S the bride and bride- 


groom. | 
BRIDESTAKE. [ from bride and Joke] 
A poſt ſet in the ground to dance roun 
at a wedding feaſt. Ben Jonſon. 
IRIDEWELL. /. A houſe of correction. 


RIDGE. / Cbyic, Saxon 
1. A building raited _—— for the 
_— of paſſage. 

Ol. * 


D raden. : 


BRI 


2. The upper part of the noſe. Bacon» 
3. The ſupporter of the ſtrings in ſtringed 
inſtruments of mufick. 
To BRIDGE. v. a. [from the noun.} To 
raiſe a bridge ov-r any place. lton. 
BRVDLE. / 33 Fr. 
I. The headitall and reius by which a horſe 
is reſtrained and governed. Dryden. 
2. A reſtraint; acurb; a check. Clarendon. 
To BRFDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To guide by a bridle, Addi/on. 


2. Toreſtrain; to govern. Waller. 
To» BRVDLE. v. n. To hold up the head. 
BRVDLEHAND. from bridle and Hand.] 


The hand which hold, the bridle in riding. 
BRIEF. a. [revis, Latin.] 
I. Short; * _ Collier. 
2. Contracted; narrow. Shakeſpeare. 
BRIEF. 7. CLV ri. „Dutch ] 9 

1. A writing of any kind. . 

2. A ſhort extract, or epitome. on. 

3. The writing given by the pleaders, con- 
taining the caſe. Swift. 

4. Letters patent, giving licence to a cha- 
ritabl- collection. 

5. (in mutick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
which contains two ſtrokes down in beat- 
ing time, and as many up. Harris. 

BRYEFLY. ad. [from brief. ] Conciſely ; 
in a few words. 


BRVEFNESS. / [from brief.] Conciſeneſs; 
ſhort ne is. Camden. 


— A plant ; the dog- roſe. Drayton. 
BRTERY. a. [from brier.] Rough; full 
of hriers. 


BRIGA'DE. /. [ brigade, Fr.] A diviſion 
of forces; a body of men. Philips. 
BRIGADVER General. An officer next in 


order below a major=-general. 


BRI'GAND. Y [brigand, Fr.] A robber. 


BRI'GANDINE — 
, NE. 
BRYGANTINE. $ J. (from brigand.] 
I. A light veſſel; ſuch as Has been for- 
merly uſed by corſairs or pirates. Otway. 
2. A coat of mail. Milton. 
BRIGHT, a. [beopr, Saxon] 
1. Shining; glittering ; tull cf light. 
| Dryden. 
2. Clear; evident. | Matt. 
3. I. uſtrious; as, a bright reign. 
4. Witty ; acute; a bright genius. 
5. Beantiful ; radiant wit perional charms. 
To BRV/GHTEN. v. a. [from bright. 
1. To make bright; to make to ſhine, 


2. To make luminous by light from with- 


out. Philins. 
3. To make gay, or alert. A. ilten, 
4. To make illuſtrious. Saut. 


To m3 ke cute. 


5. 
To BRFCHTEN. ov. n. To grow bright; 
to clear up. 
BPRFYGCHTLY 


—_——_T— ERR 


+ $—— 


i” = 
d. CRE is 


BRI 
PRI'GITITLY. a.. ffroin / gt.] Spl:ndid- 


ly; « th ſuſtre. Pope. 
BRI CHI NESS. / C from right.] | 
r. Luſtre; ſplendour. South. 


2. Acutcnels. 
2. Evidence; intellectual clearneſc. 
BRILLIANCY. / [from brilliant. ] Luftre; 

ſplendour. 

BRILLIANT. a. [bri/lant, Fr.] Shining; 
ar le ing. Dorſet. 
BRUYLIIANT. /. A diamond of the fineſt 
cut. Dryden. 
BRI TLLIINTICESS. /. ffrom brilliant. 

Splendour; iuſtre. 


M. /.[hrim, Icelandiſh.] 


1. The edge of any thing. Bacon. 

2. The upper edge of any veſſc?. 
Cra/haw. 

3. The top of any liquor. Fo/hun. 


4. The bark of a fountain. Drayton. 
To BRIM. +. g. {from the noun. ] To fill 


to the top. Dryden. 
To BRI. . n. To be full to the brim. 
Philips. 


BRUMFUL. a. [ from brim: and ful.) Full 
to the ton. Addiſon. 

BRUYMFULNESS. /. from bri:nfl.} Ful- 
neſs to the top. 

DRUMMER. 7 [from brim. ] A bowl full 


to the top. Dryden. 
BRUMSTONE. / Snlphar. Senſor.” 
BRUMSTONY. a. [from brimfone.} Full 


of brimſſone. 
BRIUNDED. 4. {bri», French, a branch.) 
Streake d; tabby. Mileox. 
BRIUNDLTE. / {from rinded.] The ſtate of 
beine brinded. Clarif. 


IRUNBLED. i "120m Zrindle.] Brinde d 3 


fſireaket. Lalifen. 
BRINE. /. 

1. Water impregnated with ſalt. Tacæn. 

2. The ſea, Milion. 


2. Tears. Shak-{ceare. 
ERVNETIT. /. {from brine and pit. | Pit 
of ſelt water. Ghbakesfpeare. 
To BRING. =. a. [bninxan, Sax. preter. 
I brought ; part. pail. bronuglt ; bnokr, 
Saxon. | 
7. To ſeteh from another place. Temple, 
2. To convey in one's own hand; wat to 
end. Lryden. 
3. To produce; to procure. 


4. To cauſe to come. Stilling fleet. 
*. To intreence, Tatler. 
6. To reduce; to r-cal. Shetator. 


7. To zwrect; to draw alorg. Neroton. 
8. To put into any particular fate. 
So. 


Lore. 
Dryden. 


9. To conduct. 


10. Jo recal; to ſum mon. 


Fr. Toindrce ; to prevail upon- Tobe. 
1 


| 2. Cor-tr, 


BRO 


12. To bring about. To bring to paſs; 9 
effect. . Aldiſen. 
13. To brins forth. To give birth to; yy 


produce. Milton, © 


Spenſer, | 


14. To bring in. To reduce. 
15. To bring in. To afford ag ain. South, 


16. To bring off. To clear; to procure 


be acquitted.  Tillatfm, 
17. Ty bring on. To engage in action. 
18. To bring over. To draw to a ney 
party. 1 Svift, 
19. To bring out. To exhibit ; to ſhew. 
2v. To brirg under. To ſubdue to te- 
preſs, Bacen, 
21. To bring h. To educate; to infirug, 
22. To bring up. To bring into pratiee, 
BRI'NGER. /. {f*om bring. | The perſon 
that brings any tking. Shakeſpeare, 
BRUNGER ve; Inflructor ; educator, 


Afchan, 


BRINISIIi. a. [from brine.] Having the | 


taſte of brine ; ſalt. Shakeſpeare, 
BRUNISIHNESS. / {from bri2/þ.] Saltneſ. 
BRINK. / [ Zrink, Daniſh. ] The edge of 

anv place, as of a precipice or river, 
BRI NV. a. [from brine. Salt. Addiſon, 
BRISK. a. | &ri/que, Fr. 


1. Lively; vivacicus; gay. Denbam. 
2. Porrerſul; ſpirituous. Philivs, 


3. Vivid; bright. Near tan. 
Ts BRISK ve. 2. 1. To come up briſkly. 
BRISKET, /. {brichet, Fr.] The breaſt d 

an animal. Mertimer, 
PRITSKLT. ad. C ſrom brit.] Actively; 
viecrouſſu. Boyle. Ray. 


1. Livelncfo ; vigour ; quickneſs. South, 
Dryden. 
BKIVS ILE. /. hmyrl, Saxon.] The fhff 
„ot of a ſwine, Grew, 
To BRISTLE. v. a. {from the noun. ] To 
cre in briſtles. Shakeſpeare 
To BRISTLE. T. 2. To ſtand erect 2 
briſtles. Brydens 
BRYETLY, a. ſrem rifle. } Thick ſet 
with briſtles. Benth. 
BRI'S'T OL-STONE. A kind of loft dia- 
mond found in a rock near the city of 


BRISKNESS. % [from 7.1 


Eriftol. I coomart. 
BRIT. /. The name of a iſt. Carter. 


BRITTLE. a. [t irren, Sax. ] Fragile; 


apt to break. Bacon. 
BRI'TTLENESS./. [from brit: /e.] Aft- 

nets to break, Ball. 
BRIZE. / The gadſly. Spenſer. 
BROACH. / [brecle Tr.] A ſpit. 


To BROACH. +». a. [from the noun.) 
t. Jo ſplit; to pierce as with a ſpit. 
Hakewell. 
2. To pierce a veſſel in crder to draw the 
I ques. 


2, T6 


BRO BRO 


Knatles. 1 To BROKE. v. . To contract buſineſs for 
3s Te — - 83 any thing. an | ochers. N f break.) Bacon. 
3 ve out, or ut 14 'KEN. [ part. paſſ. of break.) Hooker. 
Yo. 1.75 out any rang. h rr DROKEN ia. a. [from broken 
a BRO'ACHER. J. {from boa Dryden, | and heart.) Haviag the ſpixits a 
r. 14 ſpit· of any thing. griet or fear. Laiab. 
FI BRO'KENLY. ad.{from broken.) Without 
eto BROAD. a. (PRaÞs yoga dth. Temple. any regular lerics. Hakewel!. 
72 1. Wide; extended in breadth. Locke. BEKO KER. / [from te broke.] 

n 4. Large. Decay of Piets. | 1. A tactor; one that does buſineſs for 
new 3• Clear ; _— * Dr den. another. Temple. 
2 ö Hake 2. One Me deals in old houſehold goods. 
. 1 Obſcene ; fullome. Crued : | 3- A pump; a match-maker. Shakefp. 
. K 4 ba pr os the wile. BRO'KERAGE. /.{from broker.) i he pay 
Icon, rt: Fr oa. 1 'Elra-ige. | or reward ot wr 14 
; by. '"NCHOCELE. /. [3ooynoxran, u- 
er 3 — =.” ot that part 4 = Apera arieridg 
rion nens a 5 To icd the 6 205» 
— To 1 .. n. [roin N « 1 1 - + 4 — iy * li Boleging 
Te: 8 A : id | BRO'NCHICK. F to the throat. Arbuthnot, 
n. eee ad. U ym broad. In a broa BRONCHO'TOMY./; N 
MA0A-1 > | tion which open che windpi 
1 BO ADNESS. 7 2 2 Gde. 838 — prevent — Sharps 
F BOND. /; A ord ; for Baan. See. 
. Coarſeneſs; full :nefs. a . 
2 BRO'ADSIDE. /« (from 6road and 17257 5 — — Je (bronze, Fr.) Pope. 
ion, | 3. The file of a fhip. fired at o Now * A eval ; a ſi ure caſt in braſs. Prior. 
2. Tue volley of ſhot fired at once BROOCH. }. tirade... Daved.} A jewels 
an, | _theficenta 18 A cutting ſword, | an 6.nam nt of jewels, — 
lin, | BROADSWD 2d 1 Wiſeman. To BROUCH. +. a. {from the noun.] Te 
* with a broad blade. PT BED” 4. 4 iſe] adera wit 1 jewels. Shakeſpeare. 
ly. BRO ADW ISE. ad. ( en Of heb > To BROUD. V. 7. (bnædan, Saxon. 
ſt «f _ 1 bs _ —_— GT” A ſilken 1. To fit on eggs, to hatch them. Milton. 
mer, | BROCA DE. / f CE RR nn Zope. | 2. Tocoverchicxensuader tie wing. Dryd. 
ely; — DED. _—_ ade ; To watch, or conſider any thing anxi- 
Roy. 1 — Meade. — Dryaen. 
. Dreſt in brocade. . 
Wy 4 — in tne manner of a brocade. 2 ——4 eng thing by care. Bacon. 
x BRO'CAGE. J [from broke] 3 « - gh 1 Het Dryden. 
kf | 1. The gain gotten by promoting — DP enters os Bach =; 
N pe . . ; 0 l » | A * 
— 2. The hire given by any unlawful offic-, * 3 2 — be bez © 
a» | 3-The trade of dealing in old Ag. 5 1 roy 
den. BRO/CCDOLI. ,. A ſpecies of * N 3. A haich; the number hatched at once. 
ſet BROCK *. — A badger. 4. Something brought toi thʒ a production. 
thy. r.: Id. J The act of covering the eges, Shake/Þ. 
dia- BRO On T. A ie i deer, two years Old. NO OD. eg [from broad.) In 2 ſtate of 
7d | ROGUE. {rg ik i  |SRO'ODY. from ig: 
— 1 — dialeR. Farquhar. BROOK. J. {hnec, Saxon.] > 
3 7 ROD ER. v. a. [hrodir, Fr.] To] water els than a river; a rivulet. Locke. 
oy at>ra with figures of — 2 — is Hnocan, —_— by 
US. ar 3 c . : . 
Ji | Morprkv. 2 f rom feier R 
ry ; flower-work. 1 — i 
Nr. BROIL. 7. [broutller, Fr.] A tumult ; a BRO'OKLIME. . [hecabunga, Latin.) A 
quarrel, ake. fort of water ſpeeuwell. 
To OL. - a. [bruler, — Fo _ — * (bnom, Saxon.) 
ll. or cook by laying on the coals. Dryden. 1. rub. 
he | To BROIL, 2. x. To be in the heat, | e lg ſo called from the matter of 
To 8 wo BRO'OMI- 
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BRO/OMLAND. / [from broom and land.] 
Land that bears broom. Mortimer. 
BRO'OMSTAFF. / The ſtaff to which 
the broom is bound, for ſweeping. 
BRO/OMY. a.{from broom.] Full of broom. 
BROTH. /, {bno$, Saxon.] Liquor in 
which fleſh is boiled. Southern. 
BRO/THEL. . [bordel, Fr.] A 
BRO'THELHOUSE.$ bawdyhouſe. 
BR'/THER. / ſ[bnoven, Saxon.] Plural, 
brothers, or brethren. 
x. One born of the ſame father or mother. 
2. Any one cloſe united. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Auy one reſembling anotber in man- 
ner, torm, or profeſſion. Proverbs. 
4. Brother is uſed, in theological language, 
for man in general. 
nn OOD. / from brother and 
hood. 
1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother. 
2. An aſſociation of men for any purpole ; 
a fraternity, vies. 
3. A claſs of men of the ſame kind. 
| Addi ſon. 
BROTHERLV. a. [from brother.] Natu- 
ral to brothers; ſuch as becom s or be- 
ſeems a brother. Denham. 
BROTHERLV. ad. After the manner of 
BROUGHT [ participle <A 
U . iciple paſſroe of bring. 
BROW. /, [bnopa, — 
I. The arch of hair over the eye. 


2. The forehead. 


3. The general air of the countenance. 


Shakeſpeare. 
of any high place. Morton. 

. Vs 4. To be at the edge of. 
Milton. 


4. The ed 
To BRO 


To BRO'WBEAT. v. a. [brow and beat.] 


To eſs with ſtern looks. Southern. 
BRO”'WBOUND. a. Crowned. Shake p. 
BRO/WSICE a. Dejected. Suckling. 


BROWN. a. ſbnun, Saxon.] The name 


of a colour. Peacham. 
BRO'WNBILL. / The ancient weapon of 
the Engliſh foot. Hudibras. 
BRO*'WNNESS. /. [from brown.] Abrown 
colour. | : Sidney. 
BRO'WNSTUDY. / [from brewn an 
* fludy.}) Gloomy medi ations. Vorris. 
0 BROWSE. v. a. [hrouſer, Fr.] To eat 
branches, or ſhrubs, Spenſer. 
7 BROWSE. v. n. To feed. Blackmore. 
BROWSE. / Branches, fit for the food 
of goats. Philips. 
To BRUISE. v. g. [brifer, Fr.] To cruſh 
or mangle with a heavy blow. Milton. 


BRUISE. / A hurt with ſomething blunt 


and hea 


BRUTSEWORT. /: Comfrey. 


Dryden. 


BRU 
| BRUTT. / (bruit, Fr.] Rumour ; noiſe; 


report. Sidney. 
To BRUIT. v. a. {from the noun.] 7. 
report ; to noiſe abroad, Raleigh, 
BRU'MAL. a. {brumalis, Lat.] Belonging 
to the winter. Brown. 
BRUNE'TT. / [hrunette, Fr,] A woman 
with a brown complexion. 7 
BRUNT. / [Ort, Dutch.] 
1. Shock; violence. 
2. Blow; ſtroke. | Hudihras. 
BRUSH. / [ 5roffe, Fr. from bruſcus, Lat.] 
1. An inſtrument for rubbing. Stilling fleet, 
2. A large pencil uſed by painters. 
z. A rude aſſault ; a ſhock. Clarendon, 
To BRUSH. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. To ftrike with quickneſs. 


er. * 
To paint with a bruſh. oP — 


To BRUSH. v. u. 
1. To move with hafte. Prior. 
2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly. Dryden, 
BRU'SHER. /. from . He that 


uſes a bruſh. Bacon. 
BRU /SH WOOD. / [from bruſb and avoc1l.] 
Rouv#h, ſhrubby thickets. Dryden. 
BRU'SHY. a. from bru/5.] Rough or 
ſhaggy, like a bruſh. Boyle. 
To BRU'STLE. v. . [bnapclian, Saxon.] 
To crackle. inner. 
BRU”TAL. a. [brutal, Fr. from brute.] 
1. That which belongs to a brute. 
L" Eftrange. 
2. Savage; cruel; inhuman, 
BRUTA'LITY. / [brutalite, Fr.] Savage- 
neſs ; churliſhneſs. Locke. 
To BRU'TALIZE. v. a. [ brutalizer, Fr.] 
To grow brutal or ſavage. Addiſon. 
To BRU'TALIZYE. v. a. To make brutal 


or ſavage. 
BRU'TALLY. ad. [from brutal.) Chur- 
liſhly ; inhumanly. Arbuthnot. 
BRUTE. a. [ brutus, Latin.] 
1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious, Bentley. 
2. Savage; irrational. Holder. 


3. Rengh ; ferocious. Pope. 


\BRUTE. A creature without r22ſon. 
BRU”"TENESS. / [from þbrute.] Brutality. 
To BRU'TIFY. v. 4. To make a mana 
brute. Cong reve. 
BRU TTISH. a. from brute. ] 
1. Beſtial; reſembling a beaſt. 
2. 3 ſavage; ferocious. Crew. 
3. Groſs ; carnal. South. 
4. Ignorant ; untaught. Hooker. 


| BRU"TISHLY. ad. {from brutz/h.] In the 
manner of a brute. K. Charles. 

BRU'TISHNESS. /. [from brut;/h.} Btu- 
tality ; ſavageneſs, Sprat. 


Dryden. | 
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BUC 
MONT. / Copen, 


BUG 


Latin.) A plant. BU'CKLER. / (bweeled, Welch.] A ſhield: 


in low langus e. on. 
gUB. / 3 on Te | To BUCKLER. v. e. (from the now) Te 
SIE. /. Chobbel, Dutch. ; gpport; to defend. — — Shakeſpeare. 
BU A ſmail bladder of water. Newton. BU'CKMAST. /. The fruit or maſt of the 
. Bacon. BU CKRAM. / [bougran, Fr.] A ſort of 
Ps 2 falſe ſhow. Suit. ſtroag linen cloth, ſtiffened with 18 
3 * perlon cheated. Prior. | BU'CKSHORN-PLANTAIN. /. A plant. 
7; BUBBLE. v. . [from the noun.] BU'/CKTHORN. / A trer. 
” Toriſe in bubbles. BUCO/LICK. a. Paſtoral; rural 
* To run with a gentle noiſe. Dryden. BUD. /. | bouton, Fr.] The firſt ſhoot of a 
75 BUBBLE. wv. a. To cheat. Addiſon. plant; a germ. Prior. 
BUBBLER. / [from bubble ] A cheat; a | To BUD. v. n. [from the noun.] 
rickſter Dizgby.| t. To put forth young ſhoots, or germs. 
UBB V. A woman's breaft. Arbuthnot. 2. To be in the bloom. Shake/peares 
3030 % C3. The groin from the | To BUD. . a. To inoculate. emple. 


dending ot the thigh to the ſcrotum; all 
tumours in that are called bubo-s. 
N ROY” Wiſ:man. 
BUBONOCE'LE. / Ls, and . A 
icular kind of rupture, when the in- 
teſtines break down into the groin. Sharp. 
BUCANTERS. /. A can word for the pri- 
vateers, or pirates of America. 
BUCK. / [bauche, German, ſuds.] 
1. The liquor in whieh clothes are waſhed. 
a Shakeſpear E. 
1. The clothes waſhed in the liquor. 
Shakeſpeare. 
BUCK. / (buch, Welch.] The male of 
the fallow deer ; the male of rabbits, and 
other animals. Peacham. 
To BUCK. v. a. [from the noun.] To waſh 
cloaths. A 
To BUCK. v. 2. To copulate as bucks and 
does. Mortimer. 
BUCK BASKET. /. The baſket in which 
cloaths are carried to the waſh. Shaleßp. 
BU'CKBEAN. /. A plant; a fort of trefor/. 


Foyer. 

BU'CKET. / [baguet, French. 
I. The veſſel in which water is drawn out 
of a well. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The veſſel in which water is carried, 
Ex; to quench a fire. Dryden. 

CKLE. / [bzvccl, Welch.] | 

1. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch 
made to faſten one thing to another. Pope. 
2. The tate of the hait criſped and cur'ed. 


T5 BUCKLE. v. a. 
1. To faſten with a buckle. 
2, To prepare to do any thing. 
3- To join in battle. ward. 
4. To confine. Shakeſpeare. 
J. To curl; to keep curled. . 
To BUCKLE. v. a. [bucken, German.) 


1. To bend; to bow. Shakeſpeare. 
. To buckle to. To apply to. Locke. 


. To buckle zvith. To engage with. 


Philips. 
Spenſer. 


Shedator. | 


| 


— 


To BUDGE. v. n. {5ouger, Fr.] To ftir. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
BUDGE. a. Surly; ſtiff; rugged. Milton. 
BUDGE. / The dreſſed tkin or fur of 
lambs. 
BUDGER. / {from the verb.] One that 
moves or ſtirs. 
BUDGET. / [bogette, French. ] 
1. A bag, ſuch as may be eaſily carried. Baa 
2. A ſtore, or ſtock. L" Eftrange. 
BUFF. / [from bufals.] 

I. Leather prepared from the ſkin of the 
buffalo; uſed for waiſt-belts. Dryden. 

2. A military coat. 8 

To BUFF. v. a. {buffe, French.] To ſtrike. 
Fonſon. 
BUFFALO. /. [Ital.] A kind of E 
BU FFET. /. (bujFetto, Ital.] A blow with 
the fiſt. Dryden. 
BUFFE'T. + A kind of cupboard. Pope. 
To BU'FFE T.wv.a. To box; to beat. Otwuay. 
To BUFFET. v. a. To play a boxing» 
match, 
BU'FFETER. / (from buffet.] A boxer, 
BU'FFLE. /. [beuffe, Fr.] The ſame with 
buffalo. 
To BU'FFLE v. x. [from the noun.] To 
uzzle, Swift. 
BU'FFLEHEADED. a. Dull; i 
BUFFOYON. / [buffon, French.] 

I. A man whole profeſſion is to make ſport, 
by low jeſts _ antick poſtures; a jacks 
pudding. Watts. 

2. A man that practiſes indecent raillery, 
cr groſs jocularity. Garth, 

BUFFO'ONERY. /. [from b.] 
1. The practice ot a buffoon, Locke. 
2. Low jeſts; ſcurrile mirth. Dryden. 
BUG. / A ſtinking inſect bred in old houſe - 


hold ſtuff. Pope. 
BUG. fe (bug, Welch.] A frighttul 
BU'GBEAR. 5 object ; afalſeterrour. Pope. 


BU/GGINESS. / (from buggy. ] The flate 
of being infected with — 
BU'GGY, 


BUL 
BUGGY. a. {from bug.] Abounding with | 
bugs. 
BU'GLE. [from buxe:, Sax. A 
BU'GLEH "RN. hunting horn. Tickell. 
BU'GLE. / A ſhining bead of black yglat. 
BU'CLE. 8 A plant. 
BU'GLOSS. / The herb ox-tongue. b 
To BUILD v. a. preter. I wilt, I have built. 
(bilden, Dutch.] 
1. To make a fabrick, or an ed:fice; as, 
to build a church. 
2. To raiſe any thing on a ſupyort or foun- 
dation; as, to hid a ſyſtem. Boyle. 
To BUILD. v. a. To depend on; to reſt 


on. 
BUILDER. / [from Su.] He that builds; 
an architect. Denham. 
BUILDING. /. {:rom bild.] A fabrick ; 
an edifice. 
BUILT. { The form; the ſtructure; the 
ſhape of an edifice. Temple. 
BULB. / b, Latin.] A round body, 
or root ot many coats. Evelyn. 
BUT.BA'CEOUS. a. [ bulbaceus, Latin. ] 
The ſame with b::/bous. 
BU'LBOUS. à. [from bulb.) Contain:ng 
bulbs, conſiſting of many layers. Evelyn. 
To BULGE. v. u. 
1. To take in water; to founder. | 
Dryden. 
2. To jut out. | Moxen. 
BU'LIMY. / An enormous appetite, 
BULK. /. [5u/ke, Dutch.) 
1. M:gnitude; fize; quantity. Raleigh. 
2. The groſs; the majority; the maſs. A 
| Swift. 
3. Main fabrick. Shakeſpeare. 
BULK. /. A part of a Luilding jutting out. 


Arbuthnot. 


BU'LEHEAD. / A partition made acroſs a 
ſip wit! boards. Harris. 


BU'LKINESS. / [from bulky.) Greatneſs 


of ſtatu e, or ſize. Locke. 
BULK. a. [from bu/k.} Of great ſize or 
ſtature. | Dryden. 
BULL. /. Bulle, Dutch.) 
1. The male of a cow. May. 


2. In the ſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy power- 
tul, and violent. 
3. One of the twelve figns of the zo- 
diack. | 
4. A letter pulliſhed by the pope. 
Atterbury. 
3 A blunder. Pope. 
BULL, in compoſition, generally notes 
large ſize. 
BULL-BAITING. / [from bull and bait.] 
The ſport of baiting bulls with dogs. 
BULL-BEGGAR. / Something terrible. 
BULL-DOG. / A dog of a particular form, 
remarkable tor his courage, Addiſon. 


Prur. | 


| To BU 


Pſalms. | 


BUN 


BULL-HEAD. / [ froia bull and bead) 
1. A ſtupid fellow 

2. Tae name of a fiſh, Waltm, 

BULL-WEED. / Knapweed. 

BULL-WORT. / Biſhops-weed. 

BU LLACE. /. A wild four plum. 


Bac 

BULLET /. Chalet, Fr.] A round bat © 

metal. Knolles, 
BU'LLION. /. Chillon, Fr.] Gold or ſilver 
in the lump unwrought, Locke, 
BULLF TION. / Lanny bullio, Lat.] Tue 
act or ſtat» of botling. Bacon. 
BU” 1 J. (from Bull.] A young 
Bull. 
BU'LLY. ＋ A noiſy, bluſtering, quarrelling 

teliow. ddyjan, 
To BU'LLY. v. a. from the noun.] T5 

ovurbear with noile or menaces. King, 
BU'LRUS:1. , [from ball and rg.) 4 
larg- ruſh. Dryden. 
BU'LWARF.. /. OGolwercke, Dutch.) 
1. A fortificat10n; a citadel. Add:/on, 
2. A \=curity. Shakeſpeare, 
To BULWARK. To fortify. Addiſon, 
BUM. /. [5omme, Dutch.) The part on 


which wc: fir. Shakeſpeare, 


| BUMBATLIFF. /. [corrupted from bound 


and baili.] A bailff of the meaneſt kind; 
one that is employed in arreſts. 

| Shakeſpeare, 
BUMP. /. A ſwelling; a protuberance. 
P. v. a. [from bombus, Lat.] To 
make a loud noue, uſed of the bittern. 


Dryden, 
BU/MPER. / A cup filled. * 
BU/'MPKIN. V An awkward heavy tuſ- 
tick. 
BU'MPKINLY. a. from bumphin.) Having 


the manner or appearance of a clown, 


BUNCH. /. Duncker, Daniſh.] 
I. A hard luu.p; a knob. Bok. 
2. A cluſter. Shakeſpeare. 
3- A number of things tied together. 
4. Any thing bound into a knat. 
Spenſer. 
To BUNCH. . n. To grow out in pro- 
tyberances. Woodward. 
BUNCHBA'CEED. a. Having buuches on 
the back. | 
 BU'NCi1Y. a. Grewing in bunches. 


4 


Grew. 
BUNDLE. / {bynvle, Saxon.) 
1. Things bound together. Hale, 
2. Any thing rolled cylindrically. 
Spectator. 


To BUNDLE. v. a. To tie in a bundle. 
BUNG. / [ling, Welch. A ſtopple for 2 
barrel. Mortimef. 


BU'NGr 
| | 


Wi Rs... 


B V R 


Shotefpents. 


barrel is filled. 


s Vs His To erform ciur ql . 

To BU/NGLE. wv. #: p — 
NCLE. v. a. To botch; to manage 
m_— Shakeſpeare. 
zUNGLE. / (from the verb.] A botch; 
an awkwardneſs. Ray. 
BU'NGLER. /. [ 5<vng/er, Welch. ] Abad 
workman. Peacham. 
BUNGLINGLY. ad. Clumſily; awk- 


wat dly. 


! 
BUNN. / A kind of ſweet bhrea l. Cay. 
BUN r. / An increaſing cavity; 4 tunncl. 


Carew. 

T BUNT. v. a. To ſwell out. 
BUNTER. / ay low vulgar woman. 
BUNTING. / The name of a br d. : 
BUOY /. [bouz, or bee, French.“ A piece 

of cork or wood floating, tied to a weight, 

to mark ſhcals. Pope. 
E, BUOY. v. a. To keep afloat. K. Charts. 
To BUOY. wv. n. To float. Pohe. 
BUO/'YANCY. /, ftrom bu, t] The 

quality of floating. Dorham. 
BUC'YANT. a. Which will not fink. 

the burdock. Potton. 
BURBOT. / A fiſh ſu'l of pric kles. 
FURDELAIS. /. A fort of grape. 
PU'RDEN. /. { bypven, aka, 


1. A load. Bacon. 
2. Something grievous, Lacke, 
3. A birth. Sba te hedtre. 


4. The verſe repeated in a ſong. 
To BURDEN. v. a. 
1. To load. 
1, To incumber. 
BURDENER /, (from burden] A loader; 
an appreſſor. 


BURDENOUS. a. from berder.} 


ar; den. 


1. Crievous ; opprc live. Sidney. 
z. VUiclels, Nitlion. 
BURDENSOME. a. Grievous; trauble— 

ſome, N71: an. 


BURDENSOMENESS. J. Weight ; un- 


tafineſs, 


gas rag K. /. A broad leaved plant with 
prick'es. 
BUREATY., JS. {burenu, Fr.] A cheſt cf 


drawers. Ser iſt. 
BURG. / Sce BuRROw. 1 
G. L. /. (from u.] A tenure pro- 
ber to cities and towns. Hale. 
WRCAMOT. he (bergamotte, Fr.] A ſpe- 
rs of pear, 
WRGANET, or Bux OR ET. 
leurginote, Fr.] A kind of Belmet. 


Shake ; eAres 
BURGFOTS. IJ. (hourrveois, ” 


0 Frevch.] 
I, A chen; a burg: OM Atithn. 


[irom 


*GHOL.F./. IH. hole t which the 


BUR, 6 [bourre, Fr.] The prickly head of 
U 


2. A printer's type of a particular ſize, 
BUP.GESS. , (49 irgeots, Frenel } 
1. A citizen; a freeman of a city. 


Wottone 

BURCH. /\ \ -orporate town or brrourh. 

BU'RC-HER. J. ( 0: 67 gh] On: who has 
a right to certain privileg.s in this or that 
place. Knolles. Locke. 

BU'RG HERSHIP / [from burgher.] Tue 
privil-ge of a burgher, 

BURGLARY. /. The crimg/of robline a 
houſe by night, or breaeng in with an 
intent to roh. Carver. 

BU'RGOMAS TER. /. from burg and 
maſcer. | One emp.oyed in the govern- 
ment of a city. Addiſon. 


BU RIAL. / [from to bury.) 


t. Ihe act of drying; ſepulture; inter- 
ment. | Dryden. 

2. The act of placing any thing under 
earth. 

2. The church ſervice for ſunerals. 
BU/RIER.Z. (from bur;.] He that buries, 
BU'RINE. . [French.] A graving tool. 
BU'RLACE. /. [ior burdelais.} A fort of 

rape. 
To BURL. D. a. To dreſs cloth as fullers 
do. 
BURLE'SQIUVE. a. ! >ur/are, Italian, to jeſt.] 
| Jocuiar; tending to raiſe laughter. 
Addiſon. 
BURZE'SQIVTE. / Ludicrous language. 
To BURLE'SUUE. v. a. To turn to ridi- 
cule. Broome. 
RUTRLITNESS. / Bulk; bluſter. 
BU KLV. a. Bluſtering; falſely great. 
(c ler. 
To BIIIL. N. 2. a. [hepnan, Saxon. 


1. To conſume with fire, Sharp. 
2. Ta wound with fire. Excdas. 
To BUKN. v. 2. 
1. Tobe cn fire. | Rove. 
2. To be inflamed with paſſion. 
Shake ane. 
3- To aQt as fire, : — — 
BURN, / A hurt cauſed by fire. Boyle, 
BU'RNER. /. [from burn.) A perſon that 
burns ny tlg. 


BU'RNEY. /. Tie name of a plant. 

BUR NINCz. / State ot inflammation. 

BUKNING-CLASS.{. A glaſs which col- 
lects the ravs of the fun into a narrow 
compats, aud 1o-increates their torce. 


Te BURNISH. Z. a. ſburnir, French.] To 


poliſſi. Dryden. 
To BU'RXNISH. vn. To grow briglit or 
gloſſy. Szwifie 
To BU'RKNISII, 2. a. To grow. Dryden. 


BURNISIER. /. Com S. 
1. The perfor, that hurbite or poliſhes. 


f 


2. The 


—— 


= . _ - 


— —— 
. . — — * 


BUS 


a gloſs to the leaves of books; it is com- 

monly a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick. 
BURNT. { participle Fre of burn.] 
BURR. /. The lobe or lap of the car. 
BU'RREL. /. A fort of pear. 
BU'RREL FY. Oxfly ; gadbee; breeze. 
BURREL Shot. Small bullets, nails, ſtones, 

diſcharged out of the ordnance. Harris. 
BU'RROW. {. ſbunz, Saxon.] 


1. A corporate town, that is not a city, 


but ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to the parlia- 


ment. A place fenced or fortified. 
2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 
To BU'RROW. v. 2. To mine, as conics 


or rabbits. Aortimer. 


| BU'RSAR./. (bur/arius, Latin.) The trea- 


ſurer of a college. 
BURSE. [hour/e, French.) An exchange 


where merchants meet. Pirltps. 


To BURST. . 2. I burſt; I have burſt, 


or Surfen. [hunyran, Saxon. ] 


1. To break, or fly open. Proverbs. 
2. To fly aſunder. Shakeſpeare. 
2+ To break away; to ſpring. Pope. 
4. To come ſuddenly. Shakeſpeare. 


3 To begin an action violently. Zrbuth. 
„ BURST. v. a. To break fuddenly ; to 
make a quick and violent diſruption. 
BURST. /. A ſudden diſruption. Malion. 
BURST. particiial a. Diſcaſed with 
BURSTEN. ; a hernia or rupture. 
BURSTNESS. /. A rupture. 
BU'RSTWCRT./. An herb good againſt 
ruptures. 
BUR T. / A flat ſiſh of the turbot kind. 
BU'RTHEN. / Sce BUR DER. 
BURY. / ſfrom bung, Sax. ] A dweliing- 
piace. „ biltps. 
To EUR. v. a. [byp:zean, Saxau..| 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. Shake/p. 
2. To inter with rites and ceremonies. 


2. To concezl ; to hide. Shakeſpeare. 
BUSH. / (bois, F renchi. ] 
r. A thick ſhrub. Spenſer. 


2- A bough of a tree fixed np to a dor, to 


ſhew that liquors re ſold there. Shake/p. 
To BUSE. S. u. {trom the noun.] To vow | 


thick. 
BU'SHEL.. / [bci/ſeau, French. ] 
1. A meaſure ccrtaining eight gallons; a 
trike. 
2. A large quantity. Dryder. 
BU'SHINESS. / from S.] The quality 
of being buſhy. 
BU'SHMENT./. [from b4/þ.] A thicket. 


Baleigh. 
BU “PHV. a. [from 5½ g. 
I. Thick; full of ſmall branches. Bacon. 
2. Full of bufh- s. | Dryden. 
BU/ZILESS. a. Crom 14g. ] At lciſure. 
SLakeypear?. 


Aliiton. 


a. The tool with which bookbinders give 


Srabeſpeure. | 


BUT 
U SIL V. ad. from bu.) With bury, 


actively. | 
BU'SINESS. 7. [ from he] 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs, 
2. An affair. Shake 
3. The ſubjeR of action. Lack. 
4. Serious engagement, not play, Pri. 
5. Right of action; as I had no buſineſ 
in the quarrel, L' Efrange, 
6. A matter of queſtion. 


or ruin him. : 

BUSK. /. [bu/que, Fr.] A piece of ſteel o 
whalebone, worn by women to ſtrengthen 
their ſtays. | 

BU'SKIN. / Ea. Dutch. 

1. A kind of half boot; a which 
comes to the midieg. Sidnq. 
2. A kind of high ſhoe worn by the ancient 
actors of tragedy. Smith, 

BU'SKINED. a. Dreſſed in buſkins. Mi 

BU'SKY. a. Woody. Shakeſpeare, 

BUSS. / [bus, the mouth, Iriſh. ] 

1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. Pope, 
2. A boat for fiſhing. Cue, Ger.} Tem. 

To BUSS. v. a. To kiis. Shakeſpeare, 

BUS . / e, Ital.] A ftatue repreſent- 
ing a man to his breaſt. Addiſon, 

BU” STARD. . {biftarde, French. ] A wild 
turkev. Hakenvell, 

To BU'STLE. v. xz. To be buly ; to flir. 

| Clarenden. 

 BU'ST LE. / {from the verb.] A tumult; 
a hurrv. 

BU/'ST'LER. /. [from Le.] An adive 

— * man. 1 : 

BU/SY. a. [hyrzian, Saxon. 

[. . with carnefineſs. Eroller, 
2. Buflling ; active; meddling. Davies. 

To BU'SY wv. a. To employ ; to engage. 

BU'SYBODY. /. A vain, meddling, fau- 
taNica! perſon. T ayler. 

BUT. £c0r:;22:8. [bure, buran, Saxon. ] 

1. Exccpt ; none but boys. 
2. Yet; nevertheleſs; he was to go, but 
he ftaid a while. Bacon. 
z. The particle which introduces the mi. 
1Gr of a ſyllogilm ; 7:0. Bramkha!, 
4. Only; nothing more than; ber for- 
tune was hut ten pounds. Ben Jonſon. 
Than; noſooner up dreſt. Guardian. 
6. But; a man is ſeldom proud but he re- 
pents. Dryden. 
7. Otherwiſe than that; he cannot pro- 
ſper but he muſt boaſt. Hooker, 
8. Not; more than. He had but ark 


nough. Dry 
| 9. By any other means than. Shakeſpeare. 


10. If it were not for this. Shakeſpeare. 
11. However ; howbeit. Dryden. 
12. Otherwiſe than. Shakeſpeare. 
Beiitley- 
I4+ But 


13. Let it may be objected. 


Bacon. 
7. To do one's buſineſs. To kill, deſtroy, | 


- ht — | | erer 
NHS OT. 


a A bg 


BUT 


14. But for; had not this been. Waller. BU TTERTOOT! 


zuT 7. (bout, French. A boundarv. 
BUT. / In fea language.] The end of any 


nk which joins to another. 8 
BUT-END. < The biunt end of any thing. 


Clarendon. 
Bl ] ICHER. . voucher French.] : 
1. One that Gb animals to ſell their fleſh. 


1. One that is delighred with blood. Locke. 
To BUTCHER. v. a. To kill; to murder 
lava cly. Shakejpea FC. 
BU/TCHER's BROOM, or KNetHoL LY. 
BU! { CHERLINESS. / [from butcheriyqy 
A butcherly manner; clumſy favageneſs. 
BUTCHERLY. a. {from butcher. Cruel ; 
bloody ; barbarous, and brutal. A/cham. 
BU"TCHERY. / 
1. The trade ot a butcher. Pope. 
2. Murder; cruclcy. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The place where blood is ſhed. Shakeſp. 
BUTLER: /. [orteiller. Fr.] A fervant 
emploved in furniſhing the table. Swift. 
BUTLERAGE. /. The duty upon wines 
imported, claimed by the king's butler. 
3 3 Bacon. 
BU TMENT. /. Laloute ment, Tr.] That 
part of the arch which joins it to the up- 
right pier, | IFatton. 
BUTT. /. [but, French.] | 
I. Ty — on which the mark to be ſhot 
at iſ placed. Dryden. 
2. The point at which the endeavour is di- 
rected. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A man upon whom the ecmpany break 
their jeſts. Spedtator. 
4. A ſtroke by the head of an horned ani- 
mal; a ſtroke given in fencing ; a bur- 
| _— Prior. 
. A veſſel; a barrel containing 
one hundred and twenty- ſix gallons of wine. 
7 BUT F, 2. a. To ftrike with the head, 
as 1orne<-1 animals. Wotton. 
BUTTER, /- (buctehe. Sax.] An unctuous 


BY 
/ The great broad 


toareto« th. 


Holder. BUT FERWOMAN. /. A woman that 


ſ-! s hurrer. 


Harris. | BU"I"TERWORT. /. A plant: ſanicle. 


 BU'TUERY. a. Ilaviug thie appearance or 
nal ties of butter. Floyer. 
BU”"TTERY. /, (frem butter.} The room 
where provitions are laid up. Brampſton. 
BU'TTOCK. / The rump; the part near 
th. tul, . 
BU'TT ON. /. [bottwn, Welch. !] 
1; Any kuob or ball Boyle. 
2. The bud of a plant. Shakeſpeare. 
BU" TO. / Tue ſea-urchin. Ainſworth. 
To BUTTON. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. Do dtreſs; to Clothes Wotton. 
2. Lo faſten with buttons, a 
BU TTONHOLE. / Ine loop in which the 
button ot clothes is cauglit. Bramgſton. 
BU'TTRESS. J. [from aboutir, French.] 
r. A prop; a u aſſ built to ſupport another. 
2. A prob; a ſupport; South. 
To BUT TRESS. v. 2. To prop. 
BU” ' WINK. / The name of a bird. 
BUTYRA'CEOUS. a. 03.998 7 Lat. but- 
ter.] H. viag the qualities of butter. 
BU TT KO OS. a. Having the properties of 
butter. Fleyer. 
BUXOM. a. | + 42 
1. Obedient; obſequious. Milton. 
2. Gay; livelv; briſk. Cra/haw. 
2. Wantor; joily. Dryden. 
BUXOMLY. ad. {from baxom.] Waiton- 
Iv; amorvouſ]-. 
BU"XOLMLTE-<S. / {from baxom. ] Wanton- 
„Sts; ai 0:0uſfncls ' 
To BUY. . a. preter. Thought; I hate 
Gg. [mezean, Saxon. 
I. o pirchate; to acquire by paying a 
pric:. Add: ſon. 
2. To manage, or obtain by money. So:.th. 


To BUY. v. n. To treat about a purchaſe. 
BUC VWLR. / He that boys; a purcialers 


lubitance made by agitating; the cream of | To BUZ. Z. v. u. Liz gin, Tcut.] 


milk till the oil ſcparates from the whey. 
To BU'T TER. v. a. [from the noun.) 


1. To ſmear, or oil with butter. Sep. 22 BU ZZ. v. u. To ſpread ſecretly. 


2. To increaſe the ſtakes every tiirow. 
R : Acd'jon. 
BU'TTERBUMP. . A fowl; the biitern. 
n A piant. 
WITERFLO ER. /. A yellow flower 
of May. Cay. 
BUTTTERF LY. /. ſbutcen;ege, !“ 
& beautiful inſect. Sp ſer 
/ 1 TERIS. / An inftrument of ficc} uſed 
ns the foct of 2 horſe. 
y' TERMILK. / The whey ſeparated | 
mM cream when butter is made. Harvey. 
ERPRINT A picce of carved 
Loc Ac. 


wood, uied to mark border: 


| 


Vor. I. 


© & | 


| 


t. To ham. like bees. 
- To To w h11per ; 10 rate. 


Suc k l ing . 
SLakereares 


* 


ntley. 


30 ZT. J. A hum; a whitp:r; a talk with 


|. 


an air H {tCrECy. 
BU"ZZARD. /. {bufard, Fr.] 
t. A degenerate vr mean tpccies of hawk. 


Aduiſon. 


Dr;den. 
2. A blockhead; a dunce. Aſcham. 
BUZ Z ER. / (from Su.] A ſeeret whiſ- 
ertre Shaxe/Peares 
BY. 22 bi, ix. kene | 
1. It netes the agent; the flower was crop- 
ped bz me. Lecke. 
2. It n»tes the inftrument; the u ound was 
mad. by a Knie. Dryer. 
3- It notes the cauſe; the fever can by a 
cold. Au. en. 


4. It 
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HE. 
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BY 

4. It notes the means by which any thing 
is per:ormed ; ſhe was gained by long ſoli- 
cl ation. 


was done by fits. 


ed; the buſinels proceeded by ſlow ſteps. 


Hooker. nolics.; BY. In compotition, implies lomething cut 


7. It notes the quantity had at om tune ; 
[ hay ſnuff by ounces. 
8. At, or in; noting place; they fought 
by tea. Bacon. 
9. According to; you may go by my leave. 
g 2009. 
10. According to; noting proof ; the carth 
moves iy the teſtimony of Kepler. Bentley. 
It, After; noting imitation or conformity; 
L live by the imitation of Cor naro. Tilloſſun. 
12. From; noting token; it is C:elar by 
his voice. Willer. 
13. It notes the ſum or the difference be- 
tween two things compared; corn is cheap- 
er 6y a ſhilling in the buſhel. Locke. 
14. Not later than; noting time; he roſe 
by five. Spenſer. 
15. Beſide ; noting paſſage ; I came home 
by Cambray. Adifon. 
16. Belide; near to; in preſence; noting 
proximity; the general tout 5; the king. 
Shakeſpeare. 
17. Before himſelf; it notes the abl- ace of 
all ochers. | Aſcham. 
13. It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. Dryd. 
19. At hand; he was unarmed, but his 
word was by him. | Boyle. 
20. It is uſed in forms of obteſting. Sith. 
21. By proxy ot; noting ſubſtitution ; he 
appeared Ly his a:torney. Broome. 
22. In the ſame direction with; a column 
furrowed by its length. | Gree. 


S/ av ares : 
s. It ſhews the manner of au actin; it 
Dryden. , 
6. It has a ſignification, noting the iuethod 

in which any ſucceſſive action is pt form- 


B V Z. 


BV. ad. 
1. Near ; at a ſmall diſtance. D 
2. Beſi''c ; polling. 
i. In preſe:1--. Sidney, 
BY AND BY. In a tort time. Strep. 
BV. /. [from the prepoſition.] S. metbing 
not the ire and immæeœ diate object of ic- 
ard; by tic by. Bacon. Boyle. Dryden, 


of the direct way. 
BY-CONCERNMENT. / Anaffair which 
is not the main buſinels. 


BY-END. / Private intereſt; ſecret ad- 


vanrag”s. L' Eftrane. 
BY-GCONE. ad. [a Scotch word.] ' P:it. 
Srahkeſpeare. 


BY-LAW. / By-I axvs are orders made for 
the good of tnoſe that make them, farther 
than the publick law binds. Copel, 

BY NAME. /. & nickname. Camden, 

B- PATII. /. A private or obſcure path. 

BY-RESFECT. /. Private end or view, 

BY-ROOM. /. A private room within. 


BY-SPEECH. /. An incidental or cafual 
ſpecch. Hocler. 
BY-STANDER. / A looker on; one un- 
concerned. Locke. 


BY-STEET. /. An obſcure ſtreet. Gay. 
BY-VIEW./. Private kk 1f-intercfſted pur- 
p le. Atterhury. 
BT WALK. /. A private walk; not the 
main road. Broome. 
 BY-WAY. J. A private and obſcure way. 
Spenſer. Herbert. 

BY-WEST. ad. Weſtward; to the welt 
Dawes. 


ot. 
BV WORD. / A ſaying ; a proverb. 


BYE. /. Dwelling ; in this ſenſe it trequent- 
ly ends the names of places. Gib/on. 


BY ZANTINE. See BISANTINE. 


| 


CA 


Has two ſounds; one like 4, as 
ca, clock: the other as 4, as cej- 
© ſeibicu, cinder. It founds like & be- 


fore ay o, uy Or a conſonant; and 


like 3, betorc e, i, and y. | 

CAB. /. A Hebrew mezfure, containing 

about tree pints Englilh. 

CABAL /. [cabale, Fr. rhap, tradi- 
tion.] 

* 2. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew 
rabbns- 


C. 


CAB 


1 2. A body of men united in ſome clok 
eien. Addiſon. 
3. intri-zue, | Dryden. 
To CABAL v. n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form 


cloſe in; rivucs. Dryden- 
| CA'BAL!ST. / One ſkilled in in the tra- 
ditions of the Hebrews. Seuifte 


CABALTSTICAL. 2 a. Somthing that has 


CABALISTICK. an occult meaning. 
Spectators 


| CABA'LLER. / from cabal. Ile d 
a | | engags 


Atterbury. 


4. 


CAC 


es incloſe deſians; an intriguer. Dryd. | 
CADA 


LLINE. a. [caballinus, Latin. ] Be- 


longing to a horſe. 


| CABAKET. / (French.] A tavern. 


Bram hal / i | 


CA'BBAGE. /, (cabus, Fr. braffica, Lat.] 


A piant. : : 
To CA'BBAGE. v. a. To ſteal in cutting 
clothes. Arina hot. 


CA'BBAGE TREE. // A ſpecies of palm- 


tre. 
CABBAGE WORM. / An inet. 
CA'BIN. ſcabane, Fr. chubin, Welch, a 
cottage.) 
1. A ſmall room. 
2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip. 
4. A cottage, or {mall hout-, Sidrry. 
4. A tent. Fairfirx. 
To CA'BIN, v. x. [from the noun.] To 
hve in a cabin. Shat:;jpeare. 
To C.VBIN. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 
CA'BINED. a. {fror:: cabin.) Belonging to 
a cabin. Milton. 
CA'BINET. /. [cabinet, Fr. 
1. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curio- 
ſities. 
2. Any place in which things of vaine are 


Sbenſer. 
Reisig. 


hidden. Tarlor. 
3. A private room in which conſultations 
are held. Dr yden. 
4. A hut, or houſe. Spenser. 


CABINET COUNCIL. / A council held 
in a private manner. Bacon. 
CABINET MAKER. / from cabin and 
make.] One that makes final: nice work 
in wood. Mortimer. 
CA'3LE. /. ſcabl, Welch; cabel, Dutch. ] 
The great rope of a ſhip to which ie 
anchor is faflencd. Raleigh. 


CACHE'CTICAL.2 2 [from cacbexy. 
CACHE'CTICK. Ha, ing an ill habit 
of body. | Floor. 


CACHE'XY. . Craxigia.] Such a diſtem- 
perature of the num ours, as hinders nu- 
trition, and weakens the vnal and ani— 
mal functions. Arbuthnot. 

CACUINN.A” VION. ＋ [cachinnatio, Lat. 
A loud laug'iter. 

CACKEREL. / A fifh. 

To CA'CKLE. v. n. [hacckelen, Dutch.) 

I, To make a noiſe as a goole, Pope. 
C Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of 2 
en. 

3. To laugb; to giggle. Arbuthnot. 
4 To talk idly; to prattle ; to chat ter. 
CACKLE. £ ron the verb.] The voice 

a zoote or fowl, Dryden. 

CACKLER. / ſtrom cac#l..) : 
I, A tow! that 4 ackles. : 
2. Atelhale; a tatler. 

CACOCHY'MIC 4 1,, 

CACOCHY/MICK. 


3 .] Havine de 
umdurs corrupted. 


T. er. 


a. {from cacacſy- 
CATTITT. / Catit o, Hal. a flave.} A 


C A1 
CACOCIIY'MY. 2 Cννααννονͤi.t A de- 


pravation of the huinours fron a found 

ſtate.  Aronthno!t. 
CACO'PHONY. /. [anno panic, | A bad 
| foun4 of words. 

70 CACU MIN.YTE. v. a. Lcacumina, 
Lat.] To make ſnarh or pyvrainigal. 
CADA*'VEROUS. a. {calawer, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the appzaraace of a dead carcaie. 

CADDIS. /. 
t. A kim of tape or ribbon. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A kind of worm or grub. Wilton. 
CAD. /, [cadeler, Fr.] Tame; ſoft; as 3 
cad lamb. | 
T2 CADE. v. a. {from the n:un.} To 
breed up in {of:ncis. : 
CADE. / ſcadus, Lat.] A barrel. Pups. 
* Cr 8 
CL DENCE. 2 fe ccadence, Fr.] 


CA'DENCY.$ 
1. Fall; ſtate oi finking; decline. Ailton. 
2. Tne fall of the voice. Craſtauu. 


3. The flow of verſcs, or periods. Drr.deu. 
4. The tone or found. Fu. 
F. In horiemanſhip, cadence is an equal 
meaſure or proportion, waich a herſe h- 
ſ-rves in al his motious. PFarricr's Dit. 
CV'DENT. u. {codens, Lat.] Failing dos le 
CADET. /. une, Fr.] 
1. The younger brother. 
2. The voung a brother. By/oaun. 
2. A volunteer in the army, wio ei ves 
i: x tation of a commiſũou. 
CA DEW. / A firaw worm. 
CADGER. /. A huckſter. 
| CA'DI. {. A migiſtrate among the Turks. 
CADTLLACN. /. A ſort ot pear. 
CA'CIAS. . Lain.) A wind from the 
north; the north-caft wind. Miuton. 
 CASU'RA. . Lat. A fi zure in poetry, by 
which a ſhurt ſydlable after a complete 
foot is made long. 
C "FT AN. . | Pertick.] A Pei ian viſt or 
gar mend. 
CAG. /. AM barrel cr wooden veſſel, con- 
taming four or five gallous. 
CAGE. /. fcage, Fr.] 
1. An inclolure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are k-p'. Sidney. Swvift. 
2. A place for wild beaſts. - 
3. A priſon tor petty malefactors. 
To CAGE. 1. a. {from the noun.] To 
incloſe 11 a cage, Daune. 
CAT. /. The American nanie of a 
crog aue. ; 
To CAJOLF. v. a. [caſ collier, Fr.] To 
 flarrer ; to ſooth. Fludibra.. 
CA wr fa R. /. [from ca/o/2.] A flatterer 
a Wheels. 
CAJOLERT. / ſrajolerre, Fr.] Flattery. 
CADSON. / French. ] A cheit of bmi; 
or poder; auy hotlow faheick of timber. 


mean villain; a deipicalle Enaves Cr. 
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CAL 
CARE. / [curh, Teutonick.] 
1. A kind of delicate bread. Dryden. 
2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 
high. 
To CAKE. . n. [ſrom the nou:..] To 
harden, as dough in the oven. 
CALABA'SH Tree. A tree of which the 
ſhells are uſed by the negroes for cupe, as 
a ſo for inſtruments of muſick. 
CALAMA'/NCO. {| {calamancus, Lat.] A 
k-nd of woollen ſtuff. Ta. ler. 
CA'LAMINE, or Lapis Calaminarts. . & 
kind of foſhle bituminous earth, wrich, 
being aixed with copper, changes u into 
brals. _- 
CALAMINT. / fcalamintha, Lat.] The 
-1me of a plant. | | 
CAL \'MITOUS. a. {calamitoſus, Latin. ] 
M. ſerable ; involved in diftrefs ; unhap- 
py ; wretcied, Mil:on. South. 
Cat. /MITOUSNESS. fe [from ca/ami- 
tors.) Miſery; diſtreſs. pi 
CALAMITY. / [calamitas, Lat.] Miſ- 
forcune ; cauſe of miſery. Bacon. 
CALAMVUS. / Lat.] A fort of reed or 
+ ſweet ſcenied wood, mentioned in ſerip- 
ture. 
CALA'SIL. / [caleche, Fr.] A ſmall car- 
riage of ple-lure. King. 
CA'LCEATED. a. {ca!ceatus, Lat.] Sho; 
fitted with ſhoes, | 
CALCEDONIUS. f. [Latin.] A kind of 
r-c10us ſtone, Woadwward. 
CALCINATTION. / rom calcine ; culci- 
nation, Fr.] Such a manogement oi bodies 
by fire, as renders them requcible to pow- 
der; chymical pulverization. Boyle. 
CALCINAT ORY. . [from calcinate.] A 
veſſel uſed in calcination. ® 
To CALC!'NE. v. a. ſcalciner, Fr. from 
calx, Latin.] 
1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable 
ſubſtanc-. Bacon. 
2. To burn p. LDeubam. 
To CALCINE. v. n. To become a calx, a 
kir of line, by heat. Newton. 
To CA'LCULALE. v. a. [calcuier, F 4 
I. Fo compi e; to reckon. 
2. To compute the ſitua ion of the planets 
at any certain time. Bentley. 
3. To adjuſt; to protect for any certain 
end. T. Jon. 


CALCUL ACTION. / [from calculate.) 


1. A practice, or manner of reckuning. 
. The art oi num bering. 
2, The reſult of ar'thrtical operation. 
CALCULA'TOR. /. Crom calculate.) ' A 
computer. 
CAL CULATORT. a. ſrom calculare.)] 
Belongirg tr calulaotior:. 
CAT.CUTE. / [Ceulcaulus, Latin] Reckon- 
ing; C.Mmpute, Ioavel. 


Bacon. Dryden. 
Aaddijon.' 


Miller. 


CAL 
+ CA'/LCULOSZFE. ? a. (from calculus, Lat 
CA'LCULOUS.F s 


tony; gricty. Shar 
CALCULUS. . {Latin.] The ſtone in tie 
bladder. 


CA'LDRON. / ſchauldron, Fr.] A pot ; 


a -oiler; a kettle. Spenſer. Addiſon. 
 CALEFA'CTION. /. "from cali fticia, Lat.] 

t. The act of hearing any thing. 

2. | he ſt: tc of being heated. 

CALEF VCTIVE. v. Crom ca/cfucio, Lat. 
„ That which makes auy thing hot; heat- 
| Ivo 

| CALEFA'CTORY. a. Crom calefacio, Lat) 
| That which heats. 

o CA'LEFY. v. n. [cal:fio, Latin.) To 
grow hot; to be heated. Lr0Wn, 
CALENDAR. /, fcalendarium, Lat.] A 
regiſter of the year, in which the months, 

and ſtated times, ar: mark-d, as feſtivals, 

and holidays. Shakeſneare. Dryden, 
To CAALENDER. v. a. | calendrer, Fr.] 

Ty dreis cloth. 

CALENDER. / [from the verb.] A hot 


preis; a preſs in which clothiers ſmooth 
their cloth, 


- 


perſon who calenders. 
CA'LENDS. / [ calende, Lat.] The fiſt 
day of every mom among the Romans. 
CA'LENTURE. / [ from cats, Lat.] A 
diflemper in hot chimates; wherein they 
imag:ne the fea to be green fields. Swift, 
CALF. Y calves in the plural. [cealy, Sax. 
1. The voune of a cow. Wilkins, 
2. Calvi of rhe lips, mentioned by Ho- 
ſea, ftipritying ſacrifices of praile and 


Prayers. 
3. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
les, Suckling. 


CA'LIBER. / [calibre, * The bore; the 
diam: ter of the barrel of a gun. 
CA*LICE. [ calix, Lat.] A cup; à cha 
liee. 
| C.\'LICO. / from Calecut in India.] An 
In-ſian ſtuff made of cotton. gddiſon. 
CALID. a. [calidus, Lat.] Hot ; burning, 
CALYDITY. /. {trom call ii] Heat. Brown. 
CALIF. 2 Thalia, Arab.] A tle 
CA'LIFH.y atfume” by tic ſucceſſors of 
Mahon, t among the Sar.:cens. 2 
c ALIGA TIC N. /; [rom caligo, Latin. 
Dark nete; c!c1idinets, Brocun. 
CALFGINO US. a. (caliginaſus, Lat.] Ob- 
cure; din = | 
CALTO IN CUSNESS! from caliginons.) 
Darkn«1s, 8 : 
CA'LICRAPHY. s Bezutt- 
ful writing, Prideuur. 
CATiVER. / from caier.] A hard-xun; 
| a harqucbut: an old wutket, Sax, 
CALIX. , [Latin.] A cap. Uied ef 
flowers. Ti 


; 


CA'LENDRER. / from calender.) The 


r Ws a 


Dab. 


Ob- 


nous.) 


eauit- 
ſcuur. 


CAL 


ALK. v. a. {from calage, Fr.] To 
* the leaks ot a ſhip. Rule. Dryden. 
CA'LKER. . Ctrom calk.] The workmen 

nat Hops the leaks of a hip. Exzckiel. 


5 a. alder, Doniſh.] 
CALL. V. a ( a 5 3 5 
Knolles. 


1. To name; to de nominate. 
To ſummon or invite. 
4 to ſummon together. 
Clarendon. 


3. To couvoke ; 
o ſummon judicially. Watts. 
, Be ſum mon by cominand. 3 Laib. 
6. In the theological ſ-nſe, to inſpire with 
ardours of piety. Romans. 
3. To invoke; to appeal to. Clarendon. 
8. To proclaim ; to publiſn. Cay. 
9. To excite z to put in action; to bring 
into VIEW» : Convley. 
1c. To ſtigmatize with ſome opprobrious 


den mana ion. f Swift. 
11. To call back. To invoke. Iſaiah. 


11. To call in. To relume money at in- 
tereſt. | Addiſon. 
13. To call over. To read aloud a liſt or 
muſter-roll. 
14. To call out. To challenge. 
To CALL. v. n. To make a ſhort viſit ; to 
come by acciden, or withuu: formalr'y. 
| Ben Foinſan. Addi, on. 
CALL. / From the verb. J 
1. A vocal addreſs. 
2. Requiſition. 
3. Divine vocation; ſummons to true re- 


ligion. Loc te. 
4. An impulſe. Roſcommon. 
g. Authority; command. Denham. 
6. A demand; a claim. Addiſon. 
7. An inſtrument to call birds. MH'ikins. 


8. Calling; vocation ; employment. 
2 


Shakeſpeare. 


& A nomination. 
CA'LLAT. 

CLLE I. / Aral. 
C\'LLING./. (from call. 


1. Vocation ; projcfiion ; trade, Rogers. 


2. Proper ſtation, or ermlovment. Swift. 
3- Clats of perſons uniteu by the tame em- 
ployment or protetfion. Hammond. 
4. Divine vocation ; invitation to the true 


religion. Hahexveil. 
CA'LLIPERS. J. Compaſſes with bowel 
ſhanks. Movon. 


CALLOSITV. /. [cailofte, Fr] Ak n 
et ſwelling wick. out pain. Quincy. 
C2'LILOUS. a. E Latin. ] 
I. inquratel; hirdened. Ema. 
2. H riened in mind ; nſ-nfible. Dr;den. 
CYLL.USNESS. / C trom callous. ] 
1. I. duration of te fibres, Cheyne, 
2. Inſenſibility of min-. Bentley. 
CA'LLOW. a. Unflecged; naked; u ant 
ing trathers. Milton. 


CALLUS. ＋ [Latin .] 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


CAM 


A. An induration of the fibres. | 
2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken 


bones are united. 


CALM. a. — Dutch.] 
1. Quiet; ſerene ; not ſtormy ; not tem- 
nous, Spenſer. 
2. Undiſturbed; unrufled.  Atterbury. 
CALM. / 


1. Serenity ; ſtillneſs. Raleigh. 
2. Freedom from diſturbance; quiet; re- 
poſe. South. 
To CALM. v. a. 
I. Li ſtill 1 to quiet. 1 * 
2. To pacify; to appeaſc. trerhury. 
LNA R. / (from — The Sorkin Us 


thing which nas the power of giving quiet. 
ir, 
CA'TMLY. a. [from calm. ] 


t. Without ftorms, or violence. 
2. Without paſſions; quietlu. Prior. 
CA LMLVL. a. Crom cala] Calm; peace- 


fun. Sgenſer. 
CALMNESS. /. {from calm] 
t. Tranquility ; ferenity. Denham. 


2. Miidnets ; freedom vom paſſion. Shak. 
C LOMEL. / [ca/om-las, Lat.] Mer ury 
fix times ublitmed. BI :jeman. 
CALOKVFFICK. a. [ca/mrifiens, Lat.] That 
which has the qua.ity of procuring beat. 
Grew. 


| CALO'TTRE. / ["rench.] A cap or coif. 


CAL YERS. /. [aa] Monks of the 
Greek «© unh. 
CA'L'TKOPS, / ſcoltpæpye Savon.) 
t. An nutru vient made with tour pikee, 
to that which way ſoever it falls 'o the 
ground, one of tuem points upricht. 
Dy Audi vr. 
2. A plant mentioned in Virg:!'s Ger los, / 
under the name of tribulus. Milton. 
To CAL. VE. v. v. firom ca!f.] To bring a 
calt; ſp. k-1n of a cw. Dryden. 
CLV lE. / Ich.] A fort of apple. 
To CALUNINAALE. v. ne. (calumnior, 
Lat.] Jo aceuf Hy. Dryden. 
To CAL UNMN AIT. v. a. To ſlan- ter. 
Sprav. 
CALUMNTA'TION. / ram calum..iate.] 
A ma.iciwus and talic repretemation of 
words or ati <, Alice. 
CALUMNIA TORK. / | trom calummiute. J 
A forger ot accufation; a ſlanderer. 
AddiF/ n. 
CALUMNTOUS. a. {from calumny.] Stan- 
draus, felſely revroac' ul. Shikeſteare. 
CA'LUNINY. / [calunriuy Lat.] Slan ter; 
talſe harge. Tempe. 
CALX./. (Latin.] Any thing render -d re- 
dueib eto pode by burning. Dig. 
CA'LYCLE. / ſraizcutlus, Latin] A imall 
bu? „ 4 9115 
CAMLVIEU./ A tene un various p. res 
and 
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C AM 


and repreſentations of landſ{kips, NEE! 


by nature. 
CA'MBER. /. A piece of timber cut arch- 


ing. Mo von. 

CA'MBRICK. {from Cambray.] A kin: 
of ſin« linen. Shas pennt. 

CAME, The preterite of te come. Addiſon. 

CAMEL. / [ camels, Latin. ] An anunal 
very common in Arabia, Judea, and the 
neighbouring countries. One fort is large, 
fit to carry burdens of a thouſand pounds, 
having one bunch upon its back. Ano- 
ther have two bunches upon their backs, 
fit for men to ride on. A third kind is 
ſmaller, called dromedaries becauſe of 
their ſwiftneſ:. Camels will coutinue ten 
d:ys without drinking. Calmet. 

CAMETOPARD./.[:rom camelus an par- 
dir. Latin. ] An animal taller than an e- 
lephant, but not fo thick.] 

A'MELOT-.7 / [from camel] A kind of 

CA'MLET. e fluff originally made by a 
mixture of ſilk and camels hair; it is 
now made with wool and filk. Brown. 

CAMERA OBSCURA. | Latin.] An optical 
maci.ine uſed in a darkened chamber, 6 
that the light coming only through a 
double convex glats, objects oppoſite are 
repreſ-nied invericd, Martin. 

CA'MFRATE. / ſtrom camera. Lat.] A 
chan berfeitor ;a b ;ſom con panion. E ym. 

CAMERATED. a. [ cameratus, Latin. | 
Arched. | 

CAMERATION. / [ cameratzio, Lat.] A 
vaulang or arching. 

CANMISA' DO. / Ccamiſa, a ſhirt, Italian. 
An attack mad in the dak; on which 
occaſion they put their ſhirts outward. 

Hayward. 

CA'MISATED. 3. Dreſſed with the ſhirt 
outward, 

CA'MLET. Sce Caurror. 

CA'MMOCH. J [ cammoc, Saxon. ] An 
herb; perty whin, or teſtharrow. 

CAMO'YS. a. [cams French.] Flat of the 
noſc. Brocun. 

CAMP. / Tcampe, Fr.] The rrder of tent +, 
place“ by arnes when they kery the field. 

Ta CAMP. 2. a. [trum the noun.) Tn Joch. 


in tents. | Shakeſpenrc. 
CAMP-FIGHT.," An old word for com, 
Hakexwe!l. 


CAMPATCN. /. ſrampaiene, French.) 
t. A large, open, level tract of ground. 
2. The tune tor which any army keeps th. 
field. 
CAMPATIIFORAMT. . [ of campana and 
forma.) A term uſe'l of flowers, WWI 
are in the ſhape of a beil. Flartis. 
CAMPANULATE. a. Campaniform. 
CAMPESTRAL. a. ſeambeſtris, Latin. 
Growing in fields, Mertimer. 


Clarendon. 


| 


CAN 


| CA'MPHIRE- TREE. / [camphora,Las 
There are two forts of this tres; ons o 
Borneo, trom whkich the beſt campbire iz 
taker, which is a natural exudation ſrom 
the tree, where the bark has been w 
ed. Theother fort is a native of Japan, 
CA'MPHORATE.a. ¶ from camphora,] at] 
| Impregnated with camphire. Bal 
CAMPION. / [ /ychnrs, Latin. ] A plant, 
C MUS. /. A thin dreſs. Spenſer. 
CAN. /. [canne, Saxon. ] A cup of metal, 
as tin or copper. Ihakeſp. Dryden, 
CAN. v. n. tonnen, Datch.] 
1. To be able; to have power. Lok, 
2. It expreſſes the potential mood; as, | 


| can do it. Dryden 
— J [French.] The loweſ 


Pepe. ; 
CANAT. /. [canal:s, Latin.) 
1. A baſon ot water ina garden. Pop, 
2. Any courſe of water made by art. 
3. A paſſage through which any of the 
juices of the body flow. 
CA'NAL-COAL. / A fine kind of coal, 
CANALTCULATED. a. [ canaliculatu, 
Lat.] Made like a pipe or gutter, 
CANARY. /. ¶ from the Canary iflards,] 
Win: hrougat from the Canaries ; ſack. 
To CANARY. wv a. To frolick. Sate. 
CANA*RY-PIRD.Anexcellentfinginghird, 
To CA'NCEL. v. a. [caunceller, French.] 
1. To croſs a writing. 
2. To efface; to obliterate in general. 
Roſcommon. Southern, 
CANCELLA'TED.a.{from cancel.) Croſs 
barred. Grew. 
CANCELLA'TION. / from cancel.) An 
expunging or croſſing of a writing, lo as 
to take away its force. 
CANCER. / | cancer, Latin. ] 
r. A crabfiſh. 
2. The ſign of the ſummer ſolſtice. 
3. A violent ſwelling, or fore, not to be 
cured, Wiſeman. 
% CANCERATE. v. n. (from cancer.] 
To become 2 cancer. IL" Eflrange. 
CANCERA'TION./. A growing cancer- 
ous. 
CA'NCEROVWIS. a. [from cancer.] Having 
the virulence of + cancer. Mie men. 
CANCEP OUSNESS. /. The ſtate of being 
Canc. rouses 
CA'NCKINE. a. from cancer.] Having the 
qunoIitucs of a crab, 
CANDETTT. a. [candens, Latin. ] Hot 
| Broaun. 
CANDICANT. a. ſcaudicans, Lat.] Grow» 
ing white, Did. 
CANDID. a. Ccandidus, Latin. ] 
1. White, | Dryden. 
. Faw; open; ngenuous; kira. Locle. 


CANDIDATE. /: {randivatus, Latin. ] 4 
com- 


Latin 
one of 
ire ij 


n from 
vound- 
aPan, 


z,] at] 


plan:, 
penſer. 
metal, 
den. 
Locke, 

as, [ 


r;den, 
loweſt 


CAN 


iter; one that ſolicits advance- 


Add:jon. 


ment, or Pre:<rence. 


 CANDIDLY. ad. [from candid.) Fairly ; 


thout wick; ingenuouſly. —_ Swift. 
CA/NDIDNESS. . [ from candid. Inge- 


nuity ; openneſs ot temper. South. 


c. AN 


. A ſinall baſket. 

2. A tma!l veſſel 

' laid up. 

' CA'NEER. / Feancer, Latin. ] 

1. A worm that preys upon, and deſtroys 
frui's., Soner. 


Drdd u. 
in which any thing is 


1 22 „co, Lat.] To | 2. A fly that preys upon fruits. J ulton. 
To CA'NDIFY. v. 4 —— Did. | 3. Auy thing that corrupts or conſumes. 
make white. 402, Latin) , x Lacou. 
LE. « Icanarta Atin. : a Mm | 
* - * . a> lf wks of 1 allow, ſur- 4- A kind of wild worthleſs roſes. 
5 : Peactl-1m. 


ronnding 2 wick of flax or cotton. Ray. 

2. Light, or luminary. _ 
CANDLEBERRY-TREE. Swert-willow. 
CANDLES4O/'LDER. /. [ from candle and 

hold. |] | 

1. He that holds the candle. 

2. He that re notely aſſiſts. Shakeybeare. 
CANDLELIGHT. /, {from candle and 


light.) ; 
1. The light of a candle. Swift. 
4, The neceſſary canis for uſe. Moiincux. 
CINDLEMAS. / [trom camdic and muſs.) 
The featt of the puriti ation of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, which was iurmerly celebrated wit“ 
many lights in churches. Brewn. Gay. 
CA'NDLESTICK./: [from candle and ic. 
The inſtrument that holds candles. Ad. 
CA NDLE STUFF. /. {from candle and 


J.] Greaſe: tallow. Bacon. 
CANDLEWASTER. /. from candle and 
ale. A ſpendthrift. Shaleſprare. 
Ca NDOCK. /. A weed that grows in 
rivers. Valton. 


CA'NDOUR. / [cardor, Lat.] Sweet tem 
per; purity of mind; ingenutty. Watts. 
To CA'NDY 


v. a. 
I. To conſerve with ſugar. Bacon. 
2. To form into congelations. Shak-fp. 


To CANDY. v. v. To grow congealec. 
C.YNXDY. Lion's A. [catanance, Lat.] A 


plant, Miller. 
CANE. / Ccauna, Latin. J 
1. X kind of itrong reed. Parwey. 


2. The plant which yields tlic ſugar. 
her reeds have their ſkin hard; but the 
ſcin of the ſugar cane is ſoft, and the nith 
vrry ſuicy. t uluaily rows four or tive 
tet hivh, and about half an in h diame— 
ter. The ficm is divided by knots a fout 
and a half apart. They uſualiy plant then 
in pieces cut a toot and 2 halt below the 
top of the flower, and they are crdinarily 
ripe in ten months. 


3. A lance. Dryden. 
4. Arced, Mortimer. 


To 3 v. a. [from the noua.] To 
CAN! CULAR. @. Ccanicalaris, Lat. ] Be- 
\meing to the dog-ar, Brozun. 
4 NE. a. [caninus, Latin.] Having the 
properties of a dog. Auuiſos. 


Nen 8 
CANISTER. . Lcaniſfruue, Latin. J 


. | 
Shakeſtenre. 


5. An eating or corroding humour. Sk, 
6. Corroſion ; virulence. Shakeſpeares 
7. A viſcale in trees, 
To CA'NKER. 2. 2. [from the noun. ] 
To grow corrupt. Spenſer. Prior. 
To CA'NKER. v. a. 
1. To corrupt; to corr:de. Herbert. 
2. Ty infect; to polluss. Allison. 
CA'NKERBIT. part. a. [from cauer and 
Bit.] Bitten with an envenomed tooth. Ss 
Ca NNABINE. a. [ carnnabinus, Latin. ] 
Hemnen. 
CA'NNIBAL. /. An anthropophaxite ; a 
mon cater. Dari. Bentley. 
CA/NNiBALLY- ad. In the manner ot a 
cannibal. SOAR [Fouls 
CA'NNIPERS. /. Calipers. 
CA'NNON. J [cannon Fr.] A gun larger 
than can be managed by the hand. 
CA'NNON-BALL. 5 . The balls which 
CA'NNON-SHOT.S$ are ſhot from great 
guns. 
To CANNONA'DE. v. a. from caumcn. 
To batrer with great guns. 
CANNOGNIER. / ſtrom corn. | The 
engineer that manages cannon. Hiuyariar 
CA'NNOT. Of can and vt. I: rote ina- 
bility ; as, Icanuct fly: ortmpoſith) uty ; a 
coleurs cart be fen in the tarit. Loews 
CANOA. 2 {A beat male by cutti:s; 
CAN O. the trunk of à tire ito 4 
hollow ve l. 
CANON. /. [LA. } 
3. A rule; . 
2. Law made by ccele ia Rica! c cl,. 


3. The bohkz of Holy S8. 
gr. at rules 
4. M dien. tar in cadl.sGral cl 


1 
1e 19 nc 
417.702. 
110 


4 e 'he ® 


Bice 


— 


e. A large ſcert of vin: iz letter. 
| 2 N-. ts Tat 3418 ul the bit let 
(rot ed the hey ic 5 1110UTH. Sperfere 
CANONESS. / Francs, low Lat] In 
popiſh cou trics, women living after the 
example of f-cular canor.>. 1570s 


CANONICAL. a. canenlcs, low Latin] 


1. According to the canon. 

2. Conſtizutiag the canon. Nale. ⁊h. 

3. Regular; Mates; Een by ccc, ical 
laws. Tailor. 


4. Sirena; 


CAN Res CAP 


4. Soritual ; eccleſiaſtical. Raleigh. . To CA/NTON „v. @. To divide into linfe 
CANONICALLL. ad. [from canonical. ] | parts. : Locke. 
In a Manner agree:ble to the canon. | To CA'NTONIZE. v. a. To parcel ov 


CANO/NICAULNESS. /. The quality of into fmail crvifiuns. Haus 
being «canonical. 'CA'NFKED. /. An hundred. 


CA NONIST. / {from canon. ] A profeſſir CANVASS. / [cancvas, Fr.] A king of 


of the canon liw. Camden. Pope. | linen cloth vovcu tor ſeveral uſcs. Sidney, 
CANONIZA'TiON. / [from canonize.] | To CA\NVASS: v. a. [ carnabaſfer, Fr.) 


Th- act or declaring a la'nt. Addifo1.1 1. Vo fift; to examine. „N codxwar, 
To CA/NONIZE. v. a. [from canon.] i» 2. Todebite; to controvert. L' Eltrange, 

de lire anv man a faint. Bacon. | To C Nass. . n. To lolicit. Hit. 
CA'NONRY. f. [|rom canon, ] An CANY. @. {from cane.) 

CA'NONSiHIP. & ecclefiattical ben-fice in } Full of canes Milton, 
me cathedral or collegiate church. CA*'NZONET. / [canzonetts, Italian,] 4 
CA'NOPIE!). a. [from canopy.] Covered little long. F Peacham, 

with a canopy. CAP. /. Cap. Welch.] 


CA'NOPY. /. [canopeum, low Lat.] Aco-| 1. The garment that covers the head. 
vering ſprea / over tit head. Fairfur. 


Sw 
Jo CA'NOPY. 2. a. [from the noun.] To] 2. The enſign of the cardinalate. Sag 


cover with a canovy. Dryden. | 3. The topmoit ; the higneſt. Shakefp, 
CANO/ROUS.'a. [canerus, Latin.] Muſi- | 4- A reverence made by uncovering the 
cal; tunetul. Brown. head. 
CANT. /. [cantus, Latin.] | To CAP. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. A corrupt diale& uſed by beggars and | 1. To cover on the top. Derhan, 
vagabonds. 2. To ſnatcli off the cap. $ 


1. A form of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome 3. To cap weres. Lo name alternately vers 
certain claſs or body of men. Dryden. | fes 11 wich a particular letter. 
3. A whining pretenſion to goodnefs. CAP ape. rom head to fout. Shakefd, 


Dryden. | CAP a pre. Swift, 
4. Barhwous jargon. Surg. CAP-PAPER. A fort of coarſe brownſh 
! 5. Auction. Sault. paper formed into caps or bags. Boyle. 
To C\NT.wo. 1. To talk in the jargon of | CAPABPFLITY. /. ¶ from capable. ] Capi 
particular p ofeſſions Glanville. | city. 
CANTATA./. I alian.] A ſong. CA'PABSLE: a. capable, French.] 
CANTA VION; rom canto, Lt.] The | 1. Endue ! with powers equal to any par- 
act of ſinging. ticulac thing. Atti. 
CA'NTER. A [from can.] Hyporrite. 2. Intelligent; able to underſtand. 
CA'NTERBURTY BELLS. Beiflo cer. | Shakeſpeare. 
CA'NTERBURY GALLOP. The yallop | 3- Capacious ; able to receive. igt. 
of an arabling horſe, commonly called a | 4. Sulceptible, Prior. 
canter. | +. Qualified tor. Tillarſin. 
GANT*HARIDFS # [Lat.] Spaniſh flie: | ©. ow. S>ukejnearts 
ue to ratic bl Pore, Bacon. | CA'PABLENESS. / from capable. The 
C.- T NT HCS. / CI. atin.] The corner of tive | quality or ftate f being Capable. 
DAL Wiſemen, | CAPACIOUS. a. {capax, Latin. 
CA'NTICLE. /. [ canto, Latin.) 1. Wide; lage; able to hold much. 
3. & org. 2. Extenſiv« ; equal to great defign. 
7. 'Th- fon * Joa mon. Ro Po i 


' CAPA/CiOUSNES. /. [ from capaciau.] 


CANTIH VERS, Pieces af wood Fram! | 
Tuc zower of ho ding; lar geneſs. Halder. 


wo the front or other fides of the houte, 


fo ſuflain the cavis ove. it. Lo vn. Ta CAPA'CITATE. v. 2. {from capacitj. 
C. XTLE. /, [ants Dutcu.] A piecc with | To enab.c; d l. fe. Din deu. 
corne re. Sbaſteſheare. CAPA CITY. / [capacite, French. 
To CANTLE. v. a. [from the nov.] Te 1. The power of containing. Daviei. 
CNT in pieces. Lridou.] 2. The ik or power ot the mind. South. 
CANTLET. / [from cantle.] AP; | 2. Power; ability. Blackmort. 
a fr- gment. Dryden. | 4. Room; pace. Boyle 
CANTO. /. Cltalian. ] A book, or {e&tion | 2. State; comlition ; character. South 
of a poem. Shateſpeare. | C:\\PARISON. / [raparazon, Spar. ] 4 
CANTON. /. ſcrt of cover fer a horſe. Mien 
1. A final! p:rce] or diviſion of land. Ty CAPA'RISON. v. a. {from the noun.] 


2. A mall community, or clan. Bacon. 1. To dreiv in capariſuns. 


i 


4. 10 


5 


r 


1. To draw thing in heads or ar- 
dle up any 8 


CAP 


4, To dreſs pompoully. Shakeſpeare. 
cape, Pr 
1. aT promontory. * 


2. The neck- piece of a cloke. 
. r, Latin, a goat.] A 
CA PER. /. from cape , 3 E S1. 


2 jump. ; 
CATER: / Crapparis Latin.) An acid 
iok'e, 0 9 
/ BUSH. / # capparis, Lat.] This 
CAPER BUS in kt — of France; the 
ul are pickled for eating. 
T7 CAPER. v. n. {from the noun. ] 
1. To dance frolckſomely. Shakeſp. 
2. To ſkip for merrim<at. Cra/haw. 
3. Ta dance. Roxve. 
CAPERER. / (from caper.] A dancer 
Dryden. 


, Lat.] A writ of eecut on. 
CAPTAS. ſ. (Lat.] 2. 


CAPILLA'CEQUS. a. The ſame with ca- 
| illar Vs ; 
CAPULLAMENT ſelcapillamentum, Lat.] 


Small threads or halts which grow up in 
the middle af a flower. Quincy. 
CAPILLARV. a. [from capilius, Lat. ] Re- 
ſembling hairs; Imall; minuce.__Zrown. 
CAPILLA'TION. /, {capiiius, Latin.) A 
ſmali ramification ot veſſels. Brown. 
CAPITAL. a. | capitalis, Latin.) 
1. Relating to the head. Mill on. 
2. Criminal in the higheſt degree. Swift. 


3. That which affects life. Bacon. 
4. Chief: principals. Hooker. Aiterbary | 
5+ Chief; metropolitan. Milton. 


6. Applied to letters, large; ſuch as are 
written at the beginning or heads of books. 


CAP 


are diſlinguiſn: d b. a ridge. One of thoſe 
trees will yiel-; five or ix ga'lons f bul- 
ſalm. Miller . 

CA'PON. /. ['capo, Latin.] A caſtrated 
cock. Gaye 

CAPPONNTERE. /. Fr. a term in fort. 
cation. ] A covercu loginent, of a out 
four or ſive f-et broad, encompaſſed with 
a ittle Varapet. Harris. 

CAPOT. /.[French.] Is when one party 
wins ail tae tricks of cards at the game of 

Qquer. 

C. - wo J. [ capuce, Fr.] A monk's 
hood, 

CA'PPER. / [from cap.] One who makes 
or ſelle caps. 

CAPREOLATE. a. Ii m capreobis, Lace] 
Such plarts as turn, and ercep by | cans 
of their cand. ils, art caprralate. Harris. 

CAPRIYCE. 7 {. [caprice, Ur.] Freak ; 

CAP CHO iancy ; whime Bently. 

CAPRIUC.OUS. a. Ccapricicux, French. ] 
Wi::.mſival; fancitul. 

CAPRITIOUSLY. 4d. [ from capricious.] 
Waimſicaily. 

CAPRY CIOUSNESS. V {irom caprecious.] 
Humour; whinficaln. ts. Swift. 

CAPRICORN. / [eapricornus, Lat. ] One 
of the ſigns of the zodiack ; the winter 
ſolſtice. | Creech. 

CAPRIOLE. /. [French.] Capri:l-s are 
leaps, ſuch as horſes make in one and the 
ſame place, without advancing forward. ; 

| Farrier's Dic. 

CA'PSTAN. / [ cabeftan, Fr.] A cylin- 
der, with levers, to wind up —_— 


Taylor. Grew. wright, eigb. 

7. Capital Stock. The principal or original | CAPSULAR. 2 a, | capfula, Lat.] Hol- 

ſtock of a trading company. CA'PSULARY.S lowlkeacheſt. Brown. 

CYPITAL. / CAPSULATE. 4. [capſula, Lat.] In- 
1. The upper of a pillar. Addiſon. CA PSULATE D. 5 cloſed, as in a box. 


2. The chief city of-a nation. 
CYPITALLY. ad. {from capital.] In a 


capi:al manner. 


CAPITA'TION. I [from caput, Latin.) | 


Numeration by heads. Brown. 
CAPITULAR. / {from capitulum, Latin.) 
1. The body of the ſtatutes of a chapter. 
2. A member of a chapter. Ayliße. 
70 1 v. . from capitulum, 

tin. 


— Shakeſpeare. 

2. To yield, or ſurrender on certain flipu- 

lations. Hayward. 

CAPITULA'TION. /. Stipulation ; terms ; 
Hal, 


conditions. 


Cs 
CAPU'VI TREE. / {copaiba, Lat.] This | 


tree grows near a village called Ayapel, 
in the province of Antiochi, in the Spa- 
ni Weſt Indies. Some of them do not 


CAPTAIN. / [capitain, French. ] 


I. A chief commander. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment. Dryden. 
3. The chief commander cf a ſhip. 
4. Captain General. The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 
CA'PTAINRY. / [from captain.] The 
| power over acertain Giltrict ; the chief- 
tainſhip. der. 
CAPTAINSHIP. /. (from copain.] 
1. The rank or poſt of a captain. Wotton, 
2. The condition or poſt of a chief com- 
mander. Shakeſpeare. - 
3- The chieftainſhip of a clan. dies. 
CAPTA'TION. /. | from capto, Lat.] The 
aQtice of catching favour. K. Charles. 
CAPTION. / Ceapio, Latin.] The act of 
| toning any perſon. 
CA'PTIOUS. a. {capticux, Fr.] 


yield any of the balſam; thoſe that do, 
Vox. I. | 


| 1. Givents cavit $ Eager to object. fn | 


CAR 


2. Inſidious; entuaring. Bacon. | 
CA/PTIOUSLY. ad. [from captious.] With 
an inclina:ion to onject, Lucks. 
CA'PTIOUSNESS. /. [from captions.) In- 
cin ion to object; peeviſhnels. Locke, 
To C\'PTIVATE. v. a. | captiver, Fr. 
1. 'To-take priſoner; to * into bond- 
age. iag Charles. 
2. lo charm; to ſubdue. Addiſon. 
CAPTIVA”'TION. /. The act of taking 
OC Capt. 
CA'PTIVE. /. fcaptify, French.] 
1. One taken in war; 01 malie a priſoner 
by conquett, Rogers. 
2. One (harmed by beauty. Shakeyp are. 
CAPTIVE. v. | copiious, Latin.] Made 
riſoner v Har. Dryden. 
- To CAPTIVE. v. uv. T take priloncr. 
CAPITVVITY./ [captioite, Fr.] 
1. Subjectionm by the fate of war; hond- 


ay ©. 4 wr Gen. | 
2. Slavery ; ſerviiude. x: e 


CA'PTOKR. . [from ciipio, Lat.] He Ws." 
'akrs a prilg, „ Or 4 priz . 
CA'PT URE. /. [ture Fr.] 
1. The act or praciice of t. king any thing. 
2. A pri 
CAPU CHE D a. from capuce, Fr.] Cover- 
ef over as with a hend. Brow 1. 
CAPUCHUN./ A temalt garnent, con- 
fiking of a cloak and hood, made 1 1 imi- 
tation of the refs of capuchin nouks. 
CAR. / [car, W. c. 

I. A ſm:li carriage of burden. Swift. 

2. Ach riot of var. Aon. 

z. Tic Charies's woin. Dryden. 

CA RABINE, or Ca BZN F. , [cartine, 
Fr.] A ſmall fort of fre- aims uled on 
kerfchack. 

CARABINYTER. / [from carabine.] A fort 
of light horſ.-man. Crambers, 

CAR \CK. / [carraca, Sp:niſt.) A large 
ſhip of hard: 11; a gallen Ral-12h. aller. 

CARACOLE. /. [caracole. Fr.] An on 
lique read, traced ou; in e rounds. 

Farrier's Dick. 

To C 1. — COLE. v. n. To mov iu caracol gs. 

CARACT. a . | carat, Fr.] 

i. Axeight of four grains. 

2. A manner of cxpr tiny the fineneſs of 
g d; anounce ty dead 4! into tw. nty-tour 
carats ; if, af the mingled maſs wo. or 
three. cf four Pai ts ur Of our anc twenty 
be baſe m. tal, the un leis faldtobe rw and 
twenty, one and rwenty, ogtwente carat. 
fine. Guincas are two aud twenty . 

Corter. 

CARAVAN. /. [ carawanne, Fr.] A troop 
or body of nerc hams cr, pilgrims. Ty. 

CARAVANS24 RV. /. Ah cuie built far the 
reception ot caſtern travellers. Spetlaior. 


C AK 


CA'RAVEL.? / (caravela, Span ] A light, 
CRV I. round, o.d-tathiontd hip, + 
CARAWAY./. [carw, Lv.) A plant, 
CARBONA'DO./. [carbonrace, Fr.) Meat 


Cut acrols, to be b1 TIM . S. akeſveare, 
To CARBONA/:; (), Volts From he nour.) 
To cut or back. SLalloſpeure. 


CA'RBUNCLE. / [carb:meulns, Lat.] 
1. A jewel thing in the Cark. MIiltcy, 


2. Red [not Or pimpi. Drydax. 
CA'RBUNCLED. a. 
1. Set with caruun ies. Shak-ſpeare, 


2. Spotted ; deformed with pimples, 
CAREGUNNCULA! . K:Clikea carbuncle, 
CARDUNCULACTIOCN.: / Ccarbunculutin. 
I.at.] The blalimy ui younz buds by heat 


or cold, Harri. 
CARCANET. / [-arcen, Fr.] A chain or 
caliar of jewels. She. p. Ba. kæcvell. 


CARCASS. J. ſcar are, Ir. 
1. A dad vi) any avimal. Taylor, 
2. The decayed parts uf any thing. 
ke 4 SHeiſteſprart. 
. The main parts without completion of 
0inanent. Hale, 
4. [+ gunnerv.] A kin of bomb uſually 
blog, conhewy a ſheil or cale, with 
nes c with con. bunlcs. Farris. 


C.YKCELAGE. /. | trom curcer. | Erik n 


focs. | 
CARCTING MA. . [from xapxivO'y a Crabs] 
A cow er, ; Duunq). 


CXEKCINCHIATO CGS. @. [from cards 

n. d.] Car.ccrous. 

C R. /. [ carte. Fr. carta, Lat.] 

1. A paper painted with figures, uſed in 
| Lamies, | Pur. 
2. The payers on which the winds are 

ma: ked for the cornpals. Spenfer. Pope. 

KO The mill: vwr.clut with lack. woot id 

comhe g. a 
Tc: Ca. z. a. {from the noun.} To 

can ool. An. 

{> CARD. . 1. To game. : 
CAN DAA. UA. /. [Latin.] A mei- 


cinal end. Chambers, 
CA'RDER. /, [from cara. 
1. One that carts Mol. ba le pure. 


2. Ove that pl ys much a? cards. 
CARDVACAL. a. [a, , the heart.) 
CA'RDIACHK.- Cordial; having the 

uo lity ct envia mg, 

CARDIALG . rom ref i, the heart, 
and aa „ pair] The heart-huin 
CA'RDINA Lai; LP CAFULALS, Lai. Princr 
peil; chief. brogun. Clurmcite 
CA'RDINAL. { One ot the cluet ge- 

vernours of the Komiſh church. 
Sateſpeart 
CARD INALATP. 2 , [irom cardinal. 
CA'RD?NAT.SH:F. & The cee ard rank 
cl a car diu l. * L' Eftranye. 
CA'RD- 


323 


* 
a. «a 


CA 


„» - + 


uſed in 

Pipe, 
Nes fe 
. Pope. 


won n 


. To 
] May 


\ meilie 
hamberis 


he; Pearts 


- heart.) 
ving the 


he heart, 
.. 
1] Priact 
Tauren 7.5 
chtet go- 


akeſprarts 
card tral.) 
» an 7d 

ö traue. 


CA'RD- 


CAR 
c dip- 
MATCH. / A match made by dip 

3 ces Of a Card oy lulphur. 
IRE. , ſcan®y Sen. 

* 4 - anxicty ; concern. Dryden. 
f Regard; charge; heed in order to prc- 
ſervation. Dryden. 
1. The object of care, or of love. Dryden. 

T CARE. v. u. {from the noun. ] 


1. To be anxious or {ol1-itous. Finolles. 
2. To be inclined ; to be diſpoled ; 48, he 
di! not care for eork. Haller. 


3. To be alſected wich; as, he cares "ot 
for my kinducis. Temple. 
CARECRAZED. a. ffrom careanderaze.] 
Broken witn care and fohcitule, 
Shak-ſpeare. 
T; CARE/EN. 2. a. [cariner, Fr.] Io 
eauik, ſtop up leaks. 
CAREER. / (carriage, Fr.] | 
1. Tne ground on which a race 1s run. 
Sidney. 
Shakeſperre. 


a. A courſe ; a race. 


3. Full ſpee-: ; {wilt motion. g Hrior. 
4. Couric of action. Sakefſpeares 
7 CAREER. v. 1. To run with Faitt 

mation. Milton. 


CAREFUL. A. [ from care and Full. ] 

1. Anxious; folic:t ws; ful! of concern. 
2. Povident; diligent; cautious. Dryden. 
z. Watchful. Ray. 
CA'REFULLY. ad. [from careful. 


1. In a manner that h ws care. Collier. 
1. Hee tfuily ; Watchfu ly. Lttervury. 


CAREFUL.NESS+ /. Vi lance ; headtul- 


neſ<; cantion. Rinolles. 


CYRELESLY. ad. [ from careleſs. ] Ne- 
e-ently ; heedlelly. Haller, 


CLBELESNESS. . Heed'efneſs ; inatten- 
tion, S"axeſpeare. Taylor. 
CYRELESS. a. [from care.] 
1. Having no care; ferling no ſolicitude; 
unconcerned; negligent; heedleſs; un- 
mindful. Locke. 
2. Cheerful ; undi turbed, Popo. 
3- Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 
Grandi. 
I CARE'SS, . a. car. ſer, Fr.} To en- 
dex; to fondle, South, 
CARE'SS, Act of endearment. Mzi/tor:. 
CARET. /. A note which thews where 
fomething interlined ſhould be read; 23, A. 
CARCASOV. J. (car gacan, Spanilh.] A 


0s Hoxawel. 
CA K3O. /. (Large, Fe} The lading of 
a wy Burngt. 


CYRICOUS T umnorr. [carica, Lat. a fig.} 
* \welling 1. the form of a ng. 

AES. . Rotterneſs, Wiſ-men. 
AMO Tr. J [trom carious.) Rotte n- 
| nels, Woman. 


Tiilotſ un. 


i 
; CARIOUS. 4. {cariv/is, Latin.] Rotten; 


| CARR, / (mean, Sax0n. | Care; anxiety, 


Sidney. 
To CARK. v. u. Ce 'ncan, Sixon.] T, be 
catcful; to be anxious, Sidney. 
CARLE. / Ven, Saxon.) A rude, b utal 
man; cus. Spenſer. B ntley. 
CA'«LINE THISTLE. [carlina, Lat.] A 
want, 
CA*'RLINGS. / [In a ſhip.] Timbers lying 
fore an t alt in a ſhip. Harris. 
CA'RMAN. / A mau whoſe employment 
It is to drive cars. Gay. 
CA'RMELITE. /. Carmelite, Fr.] A fort 
of prar. 
| CARMEN \TIVE. a. Carminativs are 
Mmci things as Ulute and relax at the ſame 
time. Whatever promotes inſenſible per- 
ſpiration. is carminativr. Arbuth. Swift. 
CARMINE. / A bright red or crimſon 
gment. Chambers, 


CA:RNACE. / [carnage, Fi. ] | 
I. Slaughter; havock. Hayward. 
2. H-aps of fleſh. Pope. 

CA'RNAL. à. {carnal, Fr.] 

1. Flethl; ; noc [piritull, K. Charities. 
2. Luſtful; lecheronus, Shakeſpeare. 


CAYRNALITY. / ffrom carnal.) 
r. Fleſhly luſt. South. 
2. Groſſe of mind. Tllotfon. 
CARNALLY. ad. from carnal.) Accord- 
ing to the tlaft:; not ſpirizually. Taylor. 
CA'RNALNESS. /. Carnality. 
CAR NATION. /. fcarnes, La The 
name of the natural fleſh colour; from 
whence perhaps the flower is named. A 
flower. 
CARNETION. / A precious ſtone. 
Iondevard. 
CARNE'OUS. a. (cru. La. ] Fiſhy. 
To CA'RNIFY. 2. . [caruis, Latin.] To 
breed fi: ſh, les 
CARNIVAL. / Tue feaſt hel, in popith 
| _ countrie- b+fore Lent, Decay of Prety. 
CARNUVOROUS. . {ſom cars 2nd 
voro, Latin ] Fi-ſh eating. Raz, 
 CARNO'SITY, J. [carneſcte, Tr.] Tieſhy 
excret:ence. li ijeman. 
C. NOS. a. [from care, carnis, Lu. J 
Fieſuv. Breton. Kay. 
CA ROB. A plant. 
CARO CHE. / [from caro, Fr.] A coach. 
| C.YROL. / [carela, Ital.] 
I. A tong ot joy and exultation. 


Bacon. 5 
2. A ſong; of devotion. lion. 
To CA'ROL. v. . To ſing; to warble. 


Sperſor. Prior. 
To CA'ROL. v. a. To praiſe; to celebrate. 


a Milton. 
| EA BOTTD. a. carotidet, Lat.] Twa ar- 


U 2 teries 


— — . o— 


2 


CAR 


teries which ariſ: out of the aſcending | CARROTY. a. 


trunk of the aorta. Ray. 
CARO'USAL. / (from carouſe.) A feſti- 


val. Dryden. 
To CARO USE. v. u. {carouſſer, Fr.] To 
di iuk; to quaff. Suckling. 


To CARO USE. v. a. To drink. Denham. 
CAR O USE. /, [from the verb.] 
1. A drinking match. Pope. 
2. A heavy doſe of liquor. Davies. 
CARO USER. / A drinker ; a toper. 
Granville. 
CRP. / carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh. Hale. 
To CARP. v. 7. {carpo, La:.} To cen- 
ſure; to cavil. Herbert. 
CARPENTER. / {charpertier, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood. Fairfax. 
CA'RPENTRY. /, [from carpexter.] The 
trade of a carpenter. Moxon. 
CA'RPER. / A cavilter. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'RPE i”. / (karpet, Dutch.] 
I. A covering of various colours. Bacon. 
2. Ground variegated with flowers. 
Dryden. 
3. A ſtate of eaſe and luxury. Shake 
4. To be on the carpet, is to be the ſub- 
ject of conlileration. 


To CA'RPET. v. a. [from the noun.} To 


ſpread with Carpets. Bacon. 
CA'RPING. part. a. Captious; cenſori- 


ous. IWatitts. 
CA 1 ad. Captionſly ; cenſori- 
ouſly. nden. 
oo RPUS. r- The wriſt. Wiſcman. 
RRIA GE. / {carriage, Fr.] 
1. The act of carrying or — 
2. Conqueſt; acquiſition. Knolles. 


3. Vehicle; as, coach, chariot. Watts. 
4- The frame upon which cannon is car- 

ried, | Knolles. 
5. Behaviour; perſonal manners. Bacns. 
6. Conduct; meaſur-s; practices. Clar. 
7. Management; manner of tranſacting. 


N Bacon. 

CA PRIER. / from to carry.] 
1. Ce who carries ſomething. Bacon. 
2. ©n- whoſe trade is to carry goods. 
3. A meſſenger. Dryden. 


4+. A ſpecies of pi Walton. 
C\RRION. / — Fri] 
2. The carcaſe of ing not for 


er. Temple. 
2. A name of reproach 212 * 


„ 


| 


To CART. v. . To ulc carts fer carriage. 


| 


CAR 
[from carret.] Spoken 


red hair. 


To CA'RRY. v. a. [charier, Fr.] 


I. To convey from a place. 
2. To tranſport. 1 
3. To bear; to have about one. 


4. To convey by force. 
5. To effect any thing; he carried hi 
eleQion. Ben 7, 
6. To gain m competition ; he carriedthe 
prize. 
7. To gain after reſiſtance. Shakeftear,, 
8. To manage; to tranſact. 225 
9. To behave; to conduct. Clarendbr. 
Io. Fo bring forward. 
11. To urge; his inclinations carried hin 
too far. Hammond. 
12. dn _ to _ 5 Hal. 
t 3. To dipl. on the ourfide. /ar, 
14. To wy ; to import. =» 
15. To have auncxed ; ſecrecy commonly 
| South, 


carries tear. 


16. To move any thing. Add 

17. To puſh on ideas in a.train. Fry 
18. To receive; to endure. Bicon, 
3g. To ſupport ; to ſuſtain. Barm, 
20. To bear, as trees. Bacon. 
21. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 2 
22. To carry off. To kill. cmple, 


23. To carry on. To promote; to help 
for war d. *. 
24. To carry through. To keep from fu 


5 INC. Hammond. 
To CA RRV. v. u. A horſe is ſaid to car 


| 


CA'RRY-TALE. /. A talebearer, 


«ell, when his neck is arched, and he 
hold his head high. 


CART. / ner, cnar, Saxon.] 


1. A carriage in general. Temple, 
1 A wheel-carriage uſed commonly for 
WE gage. 
z. The vehicle in which criminals are cu- 
ried to execution. Prior 
To CART. v. a. To expoſe in a cart. Pri. 


— . A coarſe 
orſe. 

CART-JADE. / A vile horſe. 
CART-LOAD. / 


unwicld 
es 


Ek 


I. A quantity of any thing piled on a cam. 


2. A quantity ſuſſicient to load a cart. 
CART-WAY. / A way through which! 


man. Shakeſpenre. | carriage conveniently travel. 
3. Any fleſh fo corrupted as not to be fit wg d Mortume' 
for food. Dryden. | CARTE BLANCHE. (French.] A bla 
CA'RRION. a. [from the ſubſt.] Relating paper; a paper to be filled with v8 
to carcaſes. Shakeſpeare. conditions as the perſon to whom 1 
CA'RROT. /. [carote, Fr.] A garden root. ſent thinks proper. 1 
CARROTI J. [from carrety.] Red- CARTEL. /. carrel, Fr.] A writing en 


= 


Wiſeman, | 
Shakeſpear, 


Shakeſpeare, 


_ > 
— n Second uo tcG 2 


| CAS 
CARTER. / [from cart.} The man who 


r* * den . 
carl CAGE. . [from 3 A 


ſolid body, ſofter thau a bone 
. — - Arbuthnot. 


but h than a ligament. 
CARTILA gGVNEOUS. a. from car til- 
CaRTILA/GINOUS. age.) Conſiſt- 

ing of cartilages. Holder. 


TOON. /. [cartone, Ital.) A painting 
2 upon lar ge paper. Watts. 
CARTO/UCH. / [cartauche, Fr.] A caſe of 

wood three inches thick at the bottom, 
holding balls. It is fired out of a hohit or 


I mortar. Harris. 
CARTAGE. / [cartouche, Fr.] Acaſe 
CARTRIDGE. 7 of paper or parchment 


filled with gun wer, uſed for greater 
expedition in charging guns. yden. 
CARTRUT. / [from cart and route. ] The 
track made by a cart wheel. 
CARTULARY. /. [from charta, Lat.] A 
place where papers are * 
CARTWRIGHT. / from cart and 
corizht.] A maker of carts. 
7, CARVE. v. a. {ceonpan, Saxon.] 
1. To cut wood or ſtone. Wiſdom. 
2 To cut meat at — table. 
To make any thing by cutting. 
f Ta — 7 Shakeſpeare. 


5. To chuſe one's own part. Sauth. 
To CARVE. v. a. 
1. To exereiſe the trade of a ſculptor. 
2. To perform at table the office of ſupply- 
ing the company. rior. 
CARVER. [from carwe.] 
t. A ſculptor. Dryden. 


2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 

3. He that chuſes for himſelf. L” Eftrange. 
CARVING. Sculpture; figures carved. 
CARU'NCLE. /. jcaruncula, Lat.] A ſmall 
_  protuberance of tleſh. Wiſeman. 

CART ATES. / [from Carya, a city.] 
CARY of IDEs. olumns or pilaſters. 

under the figures of women, dreſſed in long 

bes Chambers. 


robes. 
CASCADE. /. [cafeade, F. caſeare, Ital.] 


Acataract; a water-fall. Prior. 


CASE. / [caiſſe, French. ] 


1. A covering; a box; a ſheath. Broome. 
2. The outer-part of a houſe. Addiſon. 
3. A building unfurniſhed. Wattan. 


CASE-KNIFE. /. A large kitchen knife. 
 CASE-SHOT. /. Bullets incloſed in a caſe. 
CASE. / [ cafus, Lar.] 
1. Condition with regard to outward cir- 
cumſtances. Atterbury. 
2. State of things. Bacon. 
3. In pbyſick ; ſtate of the body. 

* | Arbut hnot. 
2 with regard to leanneſs, or 

th. 


5 Contiagence, 


Camden. 


CAS 


6. Queſticn relating to particular perfons 
or thin gs; as, a caſe of conſ.ience. 
Sidney. Tillotſon. 

7. Repreſentation of any queition. Bacon. 

8. Hiſtory ot a diſcaſe. 

9. State of a legal qu-ſtion. 

Io. The variation of nouns. 

It. In caſe. If it ſhould happen. 
To CASE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

t. To put in a caſe or cover. Shake/peare.. 

2. To cover as a caſe. Shakeſpeare. 

3- To ſtrip off the covering. Shakeſpeare. 
To CASE. v. n. To put caſes. LU” Eftrange. 
To CASEHA'RDEN. v. 2. To harden on 
the outſide. Moxon. 
CA'SEMATE. / ſcaſamata, Span.] A kind 
of vault or arch of ſtone work. 


CASEMENT. /. [caſamento, hal.] A win- 


Clarke. 
Hooker . 


dow opening upon hinges. South. 
 CA'SEQUS. a. {caſeus, Lat.] Reſembling 
cheeſe ; cheely. Flayer. 


CA'SERN. /. [ca/orne, Fr.] A little roam 
or lodginent crected between the rampart 

and the houſes. Harris. 
CA'SEW ORM. / A grub that makes itſelf 
Ky . caſe. Floyer. 
CASH. / caiſe, Fr. a cheſt.] Money at 
han M.:ton. Pope. 
| CASH-KEEPER. /. A man entruſted with 

the monev. Arbathnet. 
CA'SHEWNUT. /. A tree. Miller. 
CASHUER. / from ca.] He that has 


charge of money. South. 


| ToCASHUER. v. 2 ee Fr.] Todifeard 


to diſmiſs from a Bacon. Swift. 
CASK. /. [caſque, Fr.] A barrel. Harvey. 
CASK. | (caſyue, Fr.] A helmet; ar- 
CASQIE.Y mour for tne head. Addi/on. 
CA'SKET. / (cafe, caſſette.] A ſmail box 
or cheſt tor jewels. Davies. Pape. 
To CA SKE T. ⁊. a. To put in a caſket. 
Shak-ſpeare. 
CASSXMUNAIR. / Anaromatiek ve'reta- 
ble, being a ſpecies of galangul. Nag. 
To CA'SSATE. v. a. | cafſ-r, Fr.] To va- 
care; to invalidate. | Ray. 
CASSA'TION. / [caſſa:io, Lat.] The act 


of making null or void. 


ptr a Art An American plant. 
CASA. / A ſweet ſpice mentioned by 


Moyes. 
CA'SS1D')NY. Stickodore. A plant. 
C VSSIOW.ARY./. A large bird of prey. 
CA'SSOCK. / [caſuque, Fr.] A cloſe gar- 
ment. Shakeſpeare. 
! CA'SS WEED. / Shepherd's pouch. 
To CAST. v. a. caſt; pall. cat. Aaſter, 
'  Dumifh.] 
1. To throw with the hand. 


Swift. | 2. Tothrow away as ulgteſs or noxious. 
Tillotſon. | 


$5:k2ſpeare, 
3. Ta 


CAS 


3. To throw dice, or ſots. 
4. To throw tro. a high place. 


g. To throw m wreſiliug. Shan/peares 
6. To throw a net or ſnare. 

7. To drop; to let fall. Adds. 
8. To cxpot-, as ufc ats. Pope. 


9. To Give by violence of weather; as, ne 
was cat on an ifland. 
To. To build, by throwing up earth. 
tolles. 
11 To put into any certain ſtate. 
; P/alin Ix xvi. 6. 


12. Tn c-ntemn in 2 trial. Donne. 
13. To condemn in a law-fuit. 

Decay of Pioty. 
14. To defeat. HPrudibras. 
15. To cithicr. Shaxfhreare. 
16. To leave bebind in a race. Dryden. 


17. To ſhed; to let fall, to moult; the ſer- 
pent bas caſt his ſcin. Fair,av. 
18. To lay aſide, as fit to be worn no longer. 
Bacon. Audion. 

19. To have abortions; the cow has ca/7 ner 
caif. Con 'fis. 
20. Lo overweigh; to make to preponde- | 
rate; to decide by overbalancing; interett 
ca/is the balance. South, 
21. To compute; to reckon ; to calculate; 


he has c rhe reckoning, wrong. 

Addr/on. 
22. To contrive; to plan out. Temple. 
23. To judge; to conſider. Miiton. 
24. To fix the parts in a play. —_ Addi/on. 
25. To direct the cye. Pope. 


26. To form in a mould; the king's head 

is ca/? in coll. Bayle. Waller. 
27. To mcdel; to form. Fratts. 
28. To communicate by redlection or ema- 

nation, Drycen. 
29. To yield, or give up; ca thyſelf cn his 

charity. Saut h. 
30. To inflict; he cat no reproaches. 

| Locke. 
31. To caſt a y. To ſnipwreck. 

Raaigò. Fnolles. 

32. To c away. To waiic in profuſion. | 
| Pen For jon. 
33. To cal aver. Toru. Hecker. 
34. To caft own. To dee; to Geprefs 

the mind. Hauldiſan. 


35. To caſi ef. To diſcard. Ai. ten. 
36. To caft of. To diſburden one's irif of, 
Tillotſon. 
37. To caſt cf}. To leave behind. 
L'LArange. 
38. To caſt out. To turn out of doors. 
Shatteſpenre. 
39. To caſt cut. To vent; to ſpeak. 
Add iſon. 
40. To caj} up. To compute; to calculate. 
Temple. 
al. To ca uh. To vomit. Dryacn. 


CA3 


Po/oua. ' To CAST. v. u. 


1. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts, 
Spen/er. Pope 
2. To admit of a form, by catung or met. 
in 7 oecd ward. 
3. To warp; to grow out of forai. Maxon. 
CAST. / firom the verb.] 
1. The act ot caſting or throwing; a throw. 


2. State of any thing caſt or thrown, D 


: Bramball, 
3. The ſpace through which any thing is 


thrown. Like, 
4. A iiroke; a touch, South. Swift, 
5. Motion of the eve. Dighy. 
6. The throw of dice. 
7. Chance trom the caſt of dice. South, 
8. A mould; a form. Prior, 


9. A ſhade; or tendency to any colour, 


Froadaware, 
10. Exterior appearance. Denham, 
Ii. Manner; air; mien. Pope, 
12. A flight of hawks. Sidney. 


CATGTTANET. /. [Ccaſlaneta, Span.] Small 
Nictizof iyory, or hard wood, which dancers 
rattle in their hands. Congre ve. 

CASTAWAY. /. [from ca and awoy] 
A perton loſt, or abandoned by provi- 


dence. Hoober. 
CASTAWAY. a. Uſeleſs. Raleiab. 


CA'STELLAIN. / [caftellano, Span. ] Cou- 
table of a caſtle. 
CA'STELLANY. /. [from case.] The 
nianour or lordſhip belonging to a caſte. 
| Philips. 
CA'STELLATED. a. Crom ca/tie.} In- 
clo:edt within a building. 
CA'STER. /. [trom ? c. 
I. A thrower ; he that cats. Pos. 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates tur- 
tunes. Adiliſn. 
To CA STIGATE. . 7. nig, Lat.] To 
chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to punith. Sn. 
CAST!GA'TION. / [ frum caſigate.] 


1. Penance; diſcipune. Su beſpeure. 
2. Puniſhment; correction. Kale, 
z. 1.m-ndat!ton. Boyle, 


CA'S1IGA TORY. a. {from caſſigate.] Pu- 
n'tive; tending to correction. Groamiall. 


CA'STING-NET./. A nct to be threwn 


into the water. May, 
CASTLE. / [coftelium, Latin. ] 
1. A houle fortified. Shakeſpenre. 


2. CASTLES #n the air. Prajects without 
reality. | Nale gb. 
CASTLE- SOAP. / {Caftil- Sonp.] A kind 
of ſoap. orig inally Spaniſh. Aud ſon. 
CA'STLED. a. from cal] Furniſhed 


with caſtles. Dryden. 
CA'STLING. / [from ca/ile.] An abor- 
tive. | | Brecwn. 


CAS FOR. / fcaſlar, Lat.] A beaver. 
| fan") > Dans 


CAL 


50 L, UX. In mt teorology. 
r, which at fea ſeems fore» 
ſhip, 11 
form H ball. Chambers. 
CASTOREUIT . [from caſtor.] I. phar- 
macy. A liquid matter incloted in bass 
or purſes, ucar the anus of tie caitor, 
tallely taken for his tefticles. Cue. 
CASTRAMETA'] ION. /. [ca/ſtrametor., 
The art or proCtice of encampinys. 
To CA'STRATE. v. a. [c0ftro, Latin. 
o geld. 
4. Ta Take away the obſcene parts of a 
writing. : 
CASTRATION. . {from caſtrate. ] Th 
act of gelding. Sha. 5. 
CYSTERIL.? J A mean or Gegencrate 
C.\/5TREI.. : kind of haw«. 
CASTRE'NS:. ANN » 5 [caſirenſ's, Lat.] 
Belong ing to a camp. 
CASUAL.” a. [cajucl, Fr.] N Aceidental; 
arifing from change. Dawes. Ciurendci. 
CASUALLY. ad. , om cajual.] Accident- 
ally; without delian. Bucon. 
CASUALNESS. /, Cirom caſnal.] Ace- 
d ntalnels; change; förtuitouſueſs. 
CASUALTY. / [trom caſual. | 
1. Accident; a thing happeatag by chance. 
Smith. 
death. 
Graunt. 
CA'SUIST. /. nue, French, from caſus, 
Lat.] One twat Hudies an lettles Cales 
of conſcience. Saut). 
CaSUTSTICAL. a. [from ca,. Relat- 
ing to caſes r confcence. South, 
CASUIS IRT. / {from co/u;ſ7.] Ie ſcicnce 
of a caluift. Pope. 
CAT. / Cut, Tevton. chat, Fr.] A do- 
meſtic animal that catches mice, 
S.:ake/; Sa. 
CAT in the pan. Turning of tlic c in the 
au, is, when that which a man jays to 
another, he lays it as ii another had 1a.d 
it to him. Bacon. 


CASTOR and 
A fiery met. 
times flicking to à part of the 


2. Chance that produces unnatural 


CAT ' nine tall. A whip with nine laſucs. 


"Unborn, 
C4T ACIIRE'SIS. ++ [ xaar;ohes. | "The 
abuſe of a trop, when the words are too 
tar wreſted from t-eirnati ve h{mPBcatio::; 
a doice beautiful {5 the cars 
CATACERE'STIC AL. a. 'trom catachre- 
.] Forced ;; tar-fetched. brown. 
CA“ TACLTSSI. p 4 CAA, . A de- 
„ ; an nundat'on. . 
ATACOMBS. . ftron x and xια 5», 
a hollow. or cavity) Subterrancous cavi- 
ties for the bort ei ot the dend. 
CT AGM TICK. 3. [uaray ity a irac- 
tue.] That which las the cuality er 
conlolidating the parts. 7 ö 


1 * 
po . „e. 


| 


— 


CAT 
{ CATALE'PSIS. /. .] A diſeaſe, 


W. eren tune patio.t i» without lenſes and 
remains n the {ane pollure in Which the 
difeate ſcizeth him. 

CA'TALOGUE ＋ E «22.19 s] An enu- 


m-ration of p:rtc1ars; 2 lift. 


CATA MOUNTAIN. / [irom cat and 
| monntain.] A fictee animal, refer bling a 
cat. Arouthnot. 
C\'LAPHRACT. / [ratnphrata, Lat.] 
A horſemen in complete armour. Milton. 
C. VTALASM. / Ci racer] A poul- 
dier. Srakrſneare. Arbuthnet. 
CA'TAPULT. , [catavmita, Lat.] An en- 
gine uted ancient y to throu konts, 
Cumden. 
CVTARACT. / U.]! 4 tail of 
water from on higu; a calcade. 
| Bauch more. 
C'TARACT. An inſpiſſatian of tuc chryſ- 
t- IL. ue hu:aour of the cyc; ſometimes a 
p llicle that hinders the fight; the diie: ſe 
cure by the needle. Bacon. 
CATA'RRH. V [CH. A defluction 
ot a ſharp ſcrum from the glands about 
the hea and that. Mt'!to. South. 
CATAVRRHAT.. 2 g. from catarrõ.] Re- 
CAT RAIOUS. 5 laing to the catarrh; 
rocecding from a catarry, Fler. 
CATA'STROPHE. /. |: er pn.] 

1. The change or revo:ution, wien pro- 
duces the conc uſion or final event of a 
dramatic picee. Donnie 

2. A final event; generally unhappy. 

CA”"TCAL.,/ from cat and cual. A ſqueak- 
mz inſtrument, uled ia tie playnoule to 
condemn plays. Popes 

To CATCH. . a. preter, I catched, or 

caught; Ia de calebed, or ca bt. U. n, 
Dutck.] | 

I. To lay bold on with the hand. 1 Som. 

2. Lo flop any thing flying. Liduliſon. 

3. To lkize any thing by purſuit., 

SV . ea Te. 

4. To ton; to intercept falling. Sr tore 

„ To enfaare; to entangle iu a ſuarc. 

6. To receive ſudenly. Dryden. 

7. Jo taten tudderly upon; ta ſeize. 

Deca of Piety. 

0. Topleaſc ; to ſcize the allechions; to 
chaem. Dryden. 

9. To receive any contagion or diſeaſe. 

: —  Snateſpenree Pope. 
ro. To ſeize as a diſ-aft. 


To CATOCE: 


| 


d. u. To be contagicus: to 
Iprcacd N{ection. Niel ti, Os 
CATCH. / Crom the verb.) 
1. Se:2ure ; the act of ſe.zing. S*dney. 
2. The act ot taking. Icon. 
das 

3. 4% 105 6 Jung 1h ces ſſiov. Dryden. 
4. Wait; the potiureoftfeizins, <14t;/ons 


5. An avratiageteken; hold laĩ.l on. 


6. The 


1 


6. The thing caught; haft. Sbaleſb. 
7. A ſhort interval of aun. Locke. 
3. A taint; a ſhebt conirgiun, Glanville, 
9. Anv thing that catch-s, as a hook. 
10. „ mol ſwit ſatin ſhip. 
C.YTCHER. , [trom catch.] 
1. He tiat catches. 
2, That in which any thing is caught. 
C.\'TCHFLY. / {from catch and . A 
ane Ca uian. 
C\'TCEPOLL. /. [catch poll.) A ſerjennt 
ar bun- liff. Bacon. Puiltps. 
CATCH W ORD [ The word at the cer- 
nr v4 the pag? under rhe laſt line, which 
is reneates at the top of the next page. 
CATECHE' (ICAL. a. [4rom Adi. 
Crnlfiicing of queilions and aniwers. 
Atl 47 274. 
CATECHETICALLY,. ad. In the way of 
ue ion an anſwer, 
To CA”TFCAISE. v. a. [CM.] 
. To inſtruct by aſking queſtions. 


Spakeſneare. 


2. To queſtion; to interrogate; to ex:- 


mice. Shakeſperre, Sevift. | 


CA*TECHISER. / [from catechiſ. ] One 
who catechiſes. 
CA'TECHISM. / [from .] A form 
of inſtruction by means of queſtions and an- 
ers, concerning religion. Hooker. Sout,, 


CA; ECHIST. / FRET One whoſe | 


charge is to guiition the uninſti ucted 
concerning religion. lane mond. 
CATECHIUMEN. hb Lr ενν e.] One 
whe is yet in the firit trudin ents of Ci i- 
ſtianityv. Slilling fleet. 
CA FECHUME'NICAL. a. Belonging to 
the catechumens. 
CATEGORICAL. a. {from category.] Ab- 
tolutc; adequate; poſidve. Clarzndon. 
CATEGORICALLY. ad. Poſiiive; ex- 
prev. Clild. 


CA'TEGORY. He.] A claſs; a| 


rank; ay order of ideas; predicament. 
CNN a. Rating to a chain. 
T '\"FFNATE.w. a. {irom catenua, Lat. 
To chain. 
Cir  ENA”TION. /, [from cutena, Lat. 
Link; re>ular connexion. Brown. 
Tc CA”'TER. 2. 7. [from cates.} To pro- 
vice food; to buy in victuals. Shakeſp. 
CA TER. / [irom the verb.] Provitler. 
Cares. 
CFR. / antre, Fr.] The four of cards 
and dice. 
C. COUSIN. / A petty favourite; 
ov*® 1e ated by hlood or mind. Rymer. 
CA LYRER. /. [from cater.] The pre vi- 
der or purvcyer. Ben Jonſuu. South. 
C2A"TERESS. /. [from cater. ] A woman 
employed to proviie victuals, Milton. 
CA!ERPILLAR, /. A vorm, ſuſtained 
vy leaves an!] fruits, Bon, 


| 


| 


| 


— 


CAT 


CATFRPILLAR. / A plant. 

Ty CAILERWAUL. v. . Crom eat. 
1. To make a noiſe as cats in rutting ti 
2. T. make avy ofſe ive or odious noi 


„ Nitra 
CATES. / Viands; tcod ; diſh of meat. 


Ben 


dies. Philips, 
CA”THARPINGS. / Small rop in; 
ſhip. Harri, 
CATHA/RTICAL.T a. [«z4zpruxes.] P 
CATHART!CK. ing. 
CATHRHA'RTICALNESS. /. [from cather. 
tiea ]] Furginę qvality. 
CWIHEAD. / A kind of foſſile. 
| Hoodeward, 
| CATED. , Un a ſhip.] A pieced 
timber with two ſhivers at one end, hu. 
ing a rope and a blocks Sea Dig, 
CA'YUE'DRAL. a. from cathedra, Latin] 
1. Fpiſcopal; containing the ſee of a hy 
ſhop. Shateſdeare, 


2. Antique ; venerable. Pope, 
\ CATHE'DRAL./. The head church de 
| dioceſe. Adaiſm, 
CA'THERINE-PEAR. See PAR. Sub. 
CATHETER. / A hollow and ſomewhat 
crooked inſtrument, to thruſt into the 
bladder, to aſſiſt in brin;ing away the 
urine, when the p. ſſage is ſtopped. 
CA'THOLES. /. 'fIn a ſhip.) Two Tue 
holes aſtern above the gun- rc om ports, 
CAIHOLICISM. / {frum cotholick.) A 
herence to the catholick church. 
CA'THOLICK. 2. {caiholique, Fr. . 
Ares. Univerlal cr general. . 
CATH¹OLICON. / [catholick.} An ui 
verſal medicine. Gow. of the Tomi. 
CA/TKINS. /. [hettekens, Dutch.} Imper 
fect flowers harging from zrees,mn manner 
of a rope or cat's tail. 
CA'TLiNC. /. 
1. A diimembring knife, uſed by _ 
arri. 


2. Catont; fiddle-ſtrings. Shakeſpeare 
CA THMINT. / (cataria, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 


Relating to the catoptricks, or viſion by 
reflection. Arbutbas. 
CATO/PTRICKS. CA.] Ui 
part of opticks which treats of viſion 


reflection. 
C. TPIPE. /. Catcal. L” Eftrang' 
| CA'T's EYE. A ftone. NMooderur. 


CA'T's FOOT./. Anheib; ae $798 
d. 


CA “T's HEAD./. A kind of appl-- | 
CAT SILVER. / A Ku of foſſile. 


Tan 
N An 


CATFISH. ＋ A ſea-fiſh in the Welt in. 


2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. Lr. 


CATO'PTRICAL. . rom catoptrichi | 


: 


| 
| 
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LEA 


*** ad. ant od - wag 


To CA'VIL, D. . Ca ry Fr. 


C AV 
AIL. / 
oy \ — 2 ſubſtance, that grows 


nut trees. | 

a. A kin of reed. ; Philips. 

CATSUP. / A kind of pickle. Swift. 

CA/TTLE. / Beaſts of paſture, not wild 

nor domeſtick. Shakeftcare, 

CAVALCA'DE. / [ from cavallo.] A pro- 
ee ſſion on hor ſebac k. 


CAVALIER. /. (cavalier, French. ] 


1. A horſeman ; a knight. 
1. A gay ſprightly military man. Shakeſp. 
3. The appellation of the party ot king 


Charles the firit. Sawift. 
CAVALTER. a. [from the ſubſt.] 

1. Gay; ſprightly ; warlike. 

1. Generous ; brave. Sucl ling. 


3 Diſdainful ; _— y. 

CAVALTERLV. ad. ſtrom cavalier] 
Hauzhtily ; arrogantly; diſdainfully. 
CA VALRY. /. (cawvalerie, Fr.] Horſe- 

tro07%. Bacon. Addiſon. 
To CA'VATE. v. a. (cavo, Lat.] To hol- 
low. 
CAVA'ZION. / [from cave, Lat.] Hol- 
lowing of the earth for ccllrage, Philips. 
CAUDLE. /. (chaudeau, Fr.) A mixture 
of wine and other ingredients, given to 
women in childhed. Sha!-eare. 
To CAUDLE v. a. To make caudle. 
CAVE. / ſcave. French.] 
1. Acavera; a den. Wotton. Dryden. 
2. A hollow; any hollow place. Bacon. 
To CAVE. v. a. {from the noun. ] To dwell 
in a cave. Shakeſpeare. 
CYVEAT. /. A caveat is an intimation 
given to {ome ordinary or eccleſiaſtical 
Judge, notifying to him that he ought to 
re how he acts. Ayliffe. Trumball. 
CAVERN. /. Ccaverna, Lal A hollow 
= in the ground. Shakeſpeare. 
VERNED. a. [from cawern.] 
1. Full cf caverns ; hollow; cxcavated. 
2. Inhabiting a cavern. Pope. 
CA'VERNOUS. a. [from cavern.) Full of 
caverns, Woodward. 
CATESSON. /. (Fr. In horſ-manſhip.] A 
lort of noſeband, put into the neſe of a 
horſe, Farrier's Dic. 
CAU r. J. A cheſt with holes, to keep fiſh 
* — — 12 witer. Pbiligs. 
a Partitcip. pa. from to cateb.] 
CAVIY'RE. / 1 of a ſturg-on 
falt d. feel. 
— 8 3 Do raiſe 
us and trivolous objections. Pope. 
To CA'VIL. v. a. To . or treat wah 
tions, Milton. 


Falſe or frivolous object ions. 


AVI. / 
UNLLATION. J. The diſpoſition to 
_ on abjection. 


CAU 
CA'VILLER. / [cawillator, Lat.] An un- 


fair adverſary z a captious diſputant. 
2 
CA VILLIN GLX. ad. {from cavilling. ] In 
a cavilling manner. 
CA'VILLOUS. a. ffrom cavil.] Full of 
obj. tions. Ayliſſe. 
Cd French. A natural hollow. 
CA'V.TY. /. {cavitas, Lat.] Hollownels ; 
hollow. Bentley. 
CAUK. /, A coarſe talky ſpar. Nod ward. 
CAUL. /. : 
1. The net in which women incloſe their 
hair ; the hinder part of a woman's cap. 
2. Any kind of ſmall net. Crex. 
3. The integument in which the guts are 
incloſed. _ 
CAULVPFEROVUS. a. {from caulis, a ſtalk, 
and re.] A term for ſuch plants as have 
a true ſtalk, 
C VULIFLOWER. / [caulis, Lat.] A 
ſpecies of cabbage. Evelyn. 
Te CAU'PON IE. v. . {caupono, Lat.] 
To ſell wire or victuals. 
C-\'USABLE. a. {from cavfo, low Latin. ] 
That which may br cauſed. Brews 
CAU'SAL. a. ſcarſalis, low Lat.] R-latirg 
to cauſ.'s. Glanville, 
CAUSA'LITY. / Ccanſalitas, low Latin. ] 
The agency of a caule ; the qu:lity oc 
cavſing. Brown. 
CAU'SALLY. ad. [from cauſal.] Acc ord- 
ing to the arder of cauſcs. Brown. 
AUA ION. / [from cane. low Lat.] 
The act or power of cauſing. Brown. 
CAU'SATIVE. a. That expreſſes a cauſe 
or reaſon. 
CAUSA'TOR. / [from cau/e.] A cauſer ; 
an author of any effect. Brown. 
CAUSE. /. [ca, Latin.] | 
1. That which produces or effects any 
thing; the efficient; fire is the cane of 
heat. Hoc r. Rode. 
2. The reaſon: motive to any thin /; money 
is the cauſe of virtues. South. Row. 
3. Subject of litigation; his cauſe was lately 
before the court. 


To CAUSE. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
effect as an agent. Locle. 
CAU SELESS. a. {from cauſe.] 
1. Origiaal to itſcit. Blackmore. 
2. Without juſt ground or motive. : 


CAU'SELESSLY. ad. [from cage. 


Hockor. 


Without cauſe; without reaſon. Tajicr. 
CAU'SER: / Tfrom cauſe.) He that cauſes; 
the agent by which an effect is produced. 


CY'USEY. . [(coaſſee, Fr.] A way 
'C avSEwWAy. + — paved, above 


the reſt of the ground. 1 Thron. Pope. 
X CATS» 


CED 


GA'USTICAL.? @. i .] Belonging 

CAU'STICK. to merdicaments which, 
by their violent activity and heat, deſtroy 
the texture of the part to which they are 
avplicd, and burn it into an eſchar, 


Wi ufeman. 

CA'USTICE. / A cauſtick or burning 
application. Temple. 
CAVUTEL. . [cautela, Latin.) Caution; 


ſcruple. Shakefpenre. 
CA'UTELOUS. a. cauteleux, French.] 
t. Cautious; warv. Molton. 
2. Wily; cunning. Spen/er. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'UTELOUSLY. ad. Cunninely ; lily; 
cautiouſly ; warilv, Broxun. Bacon. 
CAUTERIZA'TTION. / [from cauterize.] 
The act of burning fleſh with hor irons. 
To CA'UTERIZE. +. a. [cauteriſer, Fr.] 
To burn with the cauterv. 
CA'ULERY. / (, uro.] Cantery is ei- 
ther actual or potential; the ſirſt is burn- 
ing by a hot iron, and the latter with a 
cauſtick medieine. W:jeman. 
CAUTION. / ſcaution, French.] 
1. Prudence; forcſight; provideut care; 
warineſs. 
2. Security ; he laid down money 2s cau- 
tian tor pertc.rmance, Sidney. 
3. Proviſionary precept. Arbuthnot. 
4. Warning. 
To CAUTION. 2. g. from the noun.] To 
warn; to give notice of a danger. 
CAU”"TIONARY. a. {from caution. ] Gi- 
ven os a pledge, or iu ſecurity. Soutbern. 
CAU"TiOUS.a. [trot cantus, Lat.] Warv; 
watchtul. Swift. 
CAUTIOUSLY. „d. In a wary manner. 
CU FTiOUSNESS. /. [ from cautions. | 
Watchiuiueſs; vigilance ; circumſpection. 
To CAW. v. . o Cry as tne rook, or 
crIw, Addijun. 
CA'YMAN. /. Amer.can ailigator or cro- 
contil-, 
> To CEASE. v. ». [ ceffor, Fr. cefſo, Latin. ] 
1. To leave off; to flop; to ve over. 


Dryden. 
2. To fail; to be extinct. Hale. 
3. To be at an end. Dryden. 


To CEASE. v. 4. To put a ſtop to. 


Miiion. 

CEASE. / Extinction; failure. 
| Sia he! 2 ; e . 
CE'ASELESS. a. Inceſſunt; perpetual; con- 
tinual. Fuir ix. 
CECEFPT./. [ carcitasy Latin.“ DB.inancts > 
rivarion of fight. Brot u. 
CE CUTIENCT. / cg cu,, Lat.] Cl udi- 
nels of figh:. brown. 
CE'DAR. /. { cedrrs, Latin. ] A tree. It is 
evergreen; the leaves are much narrower 
than thole of the pine tree, and many of 
them produces out uf one tubætele; it bath 


| 


Sharp. | 


CEL 


male flowers. The ſeeds are produced's 
large cones, ſquamoſe and turbinated. The 


in cedar trees. 
CE'DRINE. a. 
belonging to the cedar tree. 

To CEIL, v. a. [cælo, Latin.] To 

or cover the inner roof of a building, ; 


CE'ILING. / (trom ceil. ] The inner roc. 
Bacon. Mi 


CE'LANDINE. A plant. 
CELATURE. / [| celatura, Latin.) Thy 
art of engraving. 
To CE'LEBRATE. v. a. [ celebro, Latin,] 
1. To praiſe; to commend. Addiſur 
2. To diſtinguiſh by ſole mn rites, 
2 Maccahee,, 


| Dryden, 
CELEBRATION. /. [from celebrate. 

1. Soviemn periormance ; folemn remem- 

brance. Sidney. Taylor. 


CEL EBRIOUs a. {ccleber, Lat.] Famow; 
r-nowned, Grezw, 
CELE'BRIOUSLY. ad. {from celebriow.] 
I-1 a famous manner. 
CELE'BRIOUSNESS. /. (from celchriow.] 
| Renown; fame. 
CELEBRITY. / [cel-britas. Latin.] Cele 
bration ; trauſaction public k y ip: ndid, 


Bacon. 

CELT'RLACK. / Turnep rooted celery, 

CELE'RITY. /. {celeritas, Lat.] Swittneſs; 
ſperd; velocity. Hooker. Dig, 

CELERY. / A ſpecies of pa/lcy. 

CELE'STIAL. a. ſealeftis, Latin.“ 

I. ii-avenly ; relating to the ſuperior re- 
gions. S akteypeare. 
2. Ileavenly; relating to the bleſſed ſtaie. 
Shah-ſpeare. 

3. IIcavenly, with reſpect to — 
Dryden. 

CELE'STTAL. /. An inhabitant of heaven. 

| CELE'STLALLUY. ad. Iu a hcaveuly man- 

ner. 

To CELE'STIFY. v. a. {from cele/tis. Lat 
To give tomcthing ot heavenly nature to 
anv thing. Brown. 

CE'LI.ACK. a. [#9>iz, the belly.] Relting 
to the lower belly, 


CE'LIBACY./ trom calebs, Lat.] Single 


| 


lite, _ Atterbury. 
CE/LIBATE. /, Ccalibatus, Latin. Single 
lite. Grauntd. 
CELL. / cella, Latin. J : 
my an. cavity or hollow. Prior. 


2. The cave or litile habitation ef a rel 
gious perſon, | Den 

3- A tma!l and cloſe apartment in a priſon- 

4. Auy ſmall place of reſidence. Milton. 


CELLAR. / (cz, Latin. ] A place unter 
ground, 


1 


[cedrimus, Latin.] Of & 


3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner. 


2. Praiſe ; renown ; memorial. Clarendon, © 


extenſion of the branches is very regular 


i 
| 


q 


' 


$ 


| 
; 
| 


Arlut net. 


* * 


l.ting 


CEN 
| | are ſited, 
ground, poem ang 3 


CELLARAGE. / [from cellar. ] The part 


of the building which makes tne cellars. 


CELLAKIST. / [-ellarins, Latin. The 
butler in a religious houſe. ; 
CELLULAR. a. [ cellula, Lat.] Conſiſting 

of little cells or cavities. Sharp. 
CELSITUDE. / [cel/itudo, Lat.] Height. 


Latin. ] 
bodies are 


CEMENT. /. | camentums 
1. The matter with which two 
made to cohere. . Bacon. 
+, Bond of union in friendſhip. South, 
7 CEME'NT. 2. n. | from the noun. ] To 
unite by ſomething interpoted. Burnet, 
7 CEME'NT. v. 1. To come inte con- 
junction; to cohere. Sharp. 
CEMENTA'TION. /. (from cement. ] The 
act ot cementing. 
CEMETERY. /. Cafe iv ] A place 
where the dea art repolite t. Addiſon. 
CENATORY. a. "reno, Lat.] Relating to 


ſupper. | Broxon. 
CENOBYTICAL a. F207 vo; and g=] Liv- 
ing in com munitv. Stilling fleet. 
CE'NOTAPH. / ive: and s. A mo- 
nument for one buried eltzwhere; an 
empty tomb. Dryden. 


' CENSE. J. [ cenſus, Lat.] Public rates. 


| Bacon. 
To CENSE. v. a. [encenſcr, Fr.] To per- 
fume with odours. Dryden. 
CE'NSER. /. {enconſoir, Fr.] The pan in 
which incenſe is burned Peacham. 
CENSOR. / [ cev/or, Latin.) 
1. An officer ot Rome who had the power 
of correcting manners. 
2. One who is given to cenſure. 
Roſcommon. 
CENSO/RIAN. a. { from cee. ] R-lating 
to the cenſor. Baron. 
CENSO'RIOUS. 4. from cenhbr.] Ad- 
difted to cenſure; ſevere. Strat. 
CENSORIOUSLY. a. In a fevere up- 
braiding manner. 
CENSORIOUSNESS, /. Diſpoſition to 
reproach, or c:nture. Tillotſan. 
CENSORSHIP,  [trom conſor.] The 
office of a_centor. Broxun. 
CENSURABLE. . rom cenſere.] Wor- 
thy ceniure; close. Locke. 
CE'NSTR \BLENESS. { Blameablecncts. 
CE NSURE. / cen uris, Latin, ] 
1. Bame ; 1eprimand; reproach. 
i. Judgment; opinion. 
Jo Judicial ſentence. 
4 Spiritual puniſhmene. Haniunond. 
75 CEN SURE. 2. a. [ cenſurer, French. ] 
To blame ; to brand publick'y. 
Sander/on. 


Pope. 
Srateſpeare. 
8 kefſpeare. 


2. To condemn, 


FENSURER. / Ile that Llames. Adifin. 


| 


| 


CERATED, a. cratyt, ZW.] Waxes. 


CER 
| CENT. y. Ccentum, Lat.] A hundred; as, 
five per cent, that is, five in the hundred. 
CE'NTAUR. /. { centaurus, * 855 


1. A 3 being, ſuppoſed to be com- 
poſed of a man and a horſe. Thomſon. 
2. The archer in the zodizack. T;omſon. 


e A plant. 
CE'NTENARY. /. [centenarius, Lat.] The 
number of a hundred. Hakewve/”. 
CENTE'SIMAL. a. (centeimus, Latin.? 
Hundredth. Arbuthnot. 
CENTIFO'LINUS. @. [from centum and 
Mlium, Lat.] Having an hundred leaves. 
CE'N'TIPEDE. / ſcentum and pes.] A poi- 
lonous inſect. | 
CE"NTO./. [Lat.] A compoſition form- 
ed by joining ſcraps trom other authors, ' 
Camden. 
CENTRAL. a. [from centre.] Relating 


to the centre. Woodward. 
CENTRALLY. ad. With regard to the 
centre. Dryden. 
CE'NTRE. / centrum, Lat.] The middle. 
Dizby. 
To CENTRE. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
place on a centre; to fix as on a centre. 
To CENTRE. wv». . 
1. To reſt on; to repoſe on. Atterbury. 


2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
CENTRICK. a. from centre.] Placed in 
the centre. Donne. 
CENTRIFU'GAL. a. | centrum and furio, 
Lat.] Having the quality acquired by bodies 

in motion, of receding from the centre. 


| CE'NTR!PETAL. a. Having a tendency 


to the centre. Cheyne. 
CE'NTRY. See SENTINAL, a word ill- 
ſnelr for Sentry. Cay. 


CE'N'TUPLE. a. Ccentupli *, Latin. ] Aa 
hunriredtold, 

To CENTU'PLICATE. v. a. ſcentum and 
plico, Lat.] To make a hundredfold. 
To CENTU RIATE. wv. a. [centurio, Lat.] 

To divide into hundreds, 
CENTURIA”TOR. / [from century.] A 
name given to tifturiaus, who diſtinguiſh 
times bv centuries. Avhiffe. 
CENTURION. / (centurio, Lat.] Am. 
lirary officer, who commanded an bun- 
cred men. Shakeſpearc. 
CE'NTURY.Fk. frenturia, Lat.] A hundred; 
ufually employee to ſpecify time; as, the 
ſe cond century. Bovle. 


CE PHALAI. GT. fo ſrripananyin] The 


headach, 

CEPHA'LICY, a. C.] That which 
is mechcinal to the head. Ar >nthno?. 
CERASTES. /. ſragarns.] A ſerpent having 
horns. Milton. 
CE RATE. /. [rera, Lat. wax.) A meceme 


made of wax. Nun r. 


3 Ts 


CER 


To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax. ] 


Wiſeman. 
CE REBEL. /, [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of 
the brain Derham. 
CERECLOTH. /, [from cere and cloth.] 
Cloth ſmeared over with glutinous matter. 
CE'REMENT. / (from cera, Lat. wax.] 
Clothe dipped in melted wax, with which 
dead borites were infolded. Shahkejpenre. 
CEREMONIAL. a. [from ceremony. 
I. Relating to ceremony, or outwaid cites. 
2. Formal; obſervant of old forms. ( 
CEREMONIAL. a. {from ceremony. 
1. Qutward form; external rite, Swift. 
2. The order for rites and forms in the 
Roman church. 
CEREMONIALNESS. /. The quality of 
being ceremonial. | 
CEREMOY/NIOUS. a. from ceremony] 
1. Conſifting of outward rites. South. | 
2. Full of ceremony; aw!ul. * 
3. Attentive to the outward rites of re 
gion, Shakeſpeare. 
4. Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of 
civility. Addiſon. 
5. Civil and formal to a fault. Sidney. 
CEREMO'/NIOUSLY. ad. In a ceremoni- 


ous manner ; formally. Shak. ſbeare. 


CEREMO/NIOUSNESS. /. Addictedneſs 
to ceremony. | 
CEREMONY. / Cceremonia, Latin.] 
1. Outward ritc; external form in reli- 


To wax. 


— 


* 
1 


gion. Spenſer. 
2. Forms of civility. Bacon. 
3. Outward form of ftate. Dryden. 


CE ROTE. /. The ſame with cerate. 


Wiſeman. 
CERTAIN. a. Ccertus, Latin.] 
1. Sure; indubitable; unqueſtionable. 
Ti. lotſon. 
2. Reſolved ; determined. Milton. 
3. Unfailing; as, a certain experiment, 
4. Regular; ſettiled; they pay a certain rate. 
5. Not ſubject to chance; the labour is 
certain, the profit doubiul. 
6. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome; as, a cer- 


tain man told me this. Wilkins. 
7. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. Drycen. 
CERTAINLY. ad. [from certain.] 
1. In. ſubitabiy; without qusſtion. Locke. 
2. Without feil. 
CERTAINTY. / [from certain. 
1. Exempiion from doubt, Locke. 


2. That which is real and fixed, Shakeſp. 
3» Exemption from caſualty. 
CERTES. ad. [certes, Fr.] Certainly; in 
truth. Hrdihras. 
CERTTF CATE. {. [certificat, low Latin.] 


z. A writing made in any court, to give 


CHA 


certain information of. Hammond 

CE'RTIOR ARIL. . [Lat.] A writ iſſuing 
out of the chancery, to call up the 
of a cauſe therein depending. 


records 


CERTITUDE. /. [ certituds, Lat. © 


tainty ; freedom from doubt. 
CERVICAL. a. {cerwicalis, Lat.] B ſong 

ing to the neck. | 
CERU'LEAN. 2 a. ſcæruleus, 12 
SER LEO US. y- coloured. 


CERULVFICK. a. [from ceruleous.] Hax. 


ing the power to produce a blue colour, 


Grew, 
CERU TIEN. . [Latin.} The wax of the 
cars 
CE'RUSE. / {[cerw/a, Lat.] White lead, 
CES\'REAN. a. [from Car.] rg 
fariai: ſection is cutting a child out of 
the womb. Ling. 
CES5. / [from ceng.] 
1. A ſevy made upon the inhabitants of x 
place, rated according to their property. 


2. The act of laying rates. ; 

3. Bounds or limits. Shakeſpeare. 

To CESS. v. a. To rate; to lay charg: or, 
$ 


CESSA'/TION. 6 [ceſſatio, Lafin.] 
1. A ſtop; a reſt; a vacation. Haysvard, 
2. A pauſe of hoſtility, without peace, 

CESSA'VIT. /. | Latin. ] A writ that lies 

upon this general ground, that the perſon, 

againſt whom it is brought, hath, for two 
cars, omitted to perform ſuch ſervice as 
e is obliged by his tenure. | 

CESSIBVLITY. /. The quality of receding, 

or giving way. Dig. 

CE'SCIBLE. a. [ce//um, Lat.] Eaſy to ire 

WIV. . Dh. 

CE'SSION. /. ſceſton, French. 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. Bacon, 
2. Re ſigus tion. 

CE'SSLONARY. a. {from ce/7on.) Implying 

a r. fizna2rion, 
CE'SSMENT. /. [from .] An aff. finent 
Or tax. 

CE'SSOR, /{. [from c. La in.] He that 

ccaſeth or negl-Qeth ſo long to periorma 


Temple. 


duty belonging to him, as that ht incur- B 


reth the dan ger of law. Cornel. 


CE'STUS. /. 


| CETA'CEOUS. à. {from c:te,Lat.] Ofthe 
whale kind. Broxwn. Ray, 
CHAD. / A fort of fiſh. Carew. 


To CHAFE. v. g. techouffer, French.) 


notice to another court of any thing done 
therein. | 


2. An te ſtimony. 


Coabel. 
Addiſon. 
Fo CE TIFY, V. d. [certifer, Fr.] To give | 


1. To warm with rubbing. Sidney: 

2. To heat. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To perfume. SUCK.21gs 

4. To make angry. Harvard. Tus. 
To CHAFE. v. u. 

I. 2 rage ; to fret; to fume. p Go. 

To get againſt any thing. eh 


atin.] The girdle cf Venus. 


A Aa — — A -@ OV _—_— 


— 


non, 
Tuing 


LILLE 
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CHA 


AFE. /. [from the verb.] A heat; a 
* e; f fury. - Hudibras. 
CHA gi. WAX. An office GY to 


the ford high chancellor, who fits the wax 
for the ſealing of writs. Harris. 
HA TER. / ee Saxon. ] An inſect; 
a ſort of yellow beetle. 
CHA'FERY. /. A forge in an iron mill. 
CHAFF. / ſceap, Saxon. ] 
1. The huſks of corn that are ſeparated by 
threſhing and winnowing. Dryden. 
4. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs, 
To CHA'FFER. v. . [hauffan, German, to 


buy.] To haggle; to bargain. Swift. 
ToC AFFER. D. as 

1. To buy. Spenſer. 

2. To exchange. S»enjer. 


CHA'FFERER. / Crom char.] A buyer; 
bargainer. 
CHA'FFERN. /. {from eſchaufer, French. ] 
to heat.] A veſlel for heating water. 
CHA'FFERY. / {from chafer.] Traffic k. 
CHA'FFINC 1. /. [from chaff and finch. | 
A bird fo called, becauſe it delights in chaff 
CHA'FFLESS. a. From cha] Without 
chaff. Shakeſpeare. 
CHA'FFWEED. /. Cudweed. 
CHA'FFY. a. Like chait; full of chaff. 
CHATINGDISII. / [trom chaff and 4di/þ.] 
A veſſel to make any thing hot in ; a por- 
table grate for coals. con. 
CHAGRIN. Cchagrine, Fr.] Il!-humour ; 
vexation. 3, 
To CHAGRIN. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To 
yex ; to put out of temper. 
CHAIN. /. chaine, French.] 
1. A ſeries of links faſtened one within 
another. Gene/is. 
2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter. Pope. 
3. A line of links with which land is mea- 
fured. a Lace. 
4. A ſeries linked together; a chain of 
ſirions. Hammond. 
To CHAIN vv. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To faficn or link with a chain, 


2. To bring into flivery. 
3. To put in a chain. 
4. To 1 nite, , Shakeſpearc. 
CHATNPUMP. / [from chain and pump.) 
Apumpuſed in lage Engliſh veiie's, which 
uu double, ſo that one raiſes aathe other falls. 
Chambers. 
CHAINSHOT. /, {from chair and /hot.] 
Two bullets, or half bullets, faſtened to- 
gether by a chain, which, when they 
12 open, cut away whatever is before 
em. 


CHA'NWORK./. Work with open ſpaces. 
King. 
ca. / [chair, French. ] 4 


Pope. 


Kroll” 
Knalles. | 


CHA 
1. A moveable feat. 


2. A ſeat of juſtice, or of authority. 
3. A vehicle borne by men; a ſedan. 


CHA/{RMAN , {from chair and man. 

t. The prefident of an aſſembly. atts. 
2. One whoſe trade it is to carry a chair. 
CHAISE. / [ chaiſe, Fr.] A carriage of 

pleaſure drawn by one horſe. Addiſon. 

CHALCO/GRAPHER. / Cx D, of 
AA. brass. ] An engraver in braſs. 

CHALCO'GRAPHY. / C.] En- 


raving in braſs. | 
CHA'LDER. . A dry Engliſh meaſure 
CH VLDRON. of coals, conſiſting of 
 CHA'UDRON. thirty-ſix buſhels heap- 
d up. The crardron ſhould weigh two 
thouſand pounds. Chambers. 
CHA'LICE. / Ccalic, Saxon. ] 
1. A cup; a bowl. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in 
acts of worſhip. 8 
CHAYLICED. a. [from calix, Lat.] Having 
a cell or cup. Shakeſpeare. 
CHALK /. ſcealc, Sax.) Chalk is a white 
foſſile, uſually reckoned a ſtone, but by 
ſome ranked among the boles. 
To CHALK. v. a. Crom the noun.] 
I. To rub with chalk. 
2. To manure with chalk. Mortimer. 
3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 
| Woodsvard. 
CHALK-CUTTER. / A man that dige 
chalk. Woodward. 
CHA'LKY. a. [from chalk.] | 
1. Conſiſting of chalk; white with chalk. 
2. Impregnated with chalk. Bacon. 
To CHA'LLENGE. v. a. [ chalenger, Fr.] 
t. To call another to aniwer tor an offence 
by combat. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To call to a conteſt. Locke. 
2. To accuſe. Shakeſpears « 
4. [in law.] He challenges the jury; to ob- 
ject to the impartiality of any one. 
Hale. 


e. To claim as due. Hooker. Addiſon. 
6. To ca'l any one to the pertormance of 
condi 10n8, Peacham. 
CHA'LLENGE. / ftrom the verb.] 
1. A ſummons to combat. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A demand of ſomething as due. Cellier. 
3. n law.] An exception taken either a- 
gainſt perſuns or things; perſons, as in 
aſſize to the jurors, or any one or more of 
them b» the priſoner at the bar. Convels 
CIIALLENGER. , ffrom challenge. ] 
1. One that defires or ſummons another te 
combat. 
2. One that claims * 


W 4 
3. A claimant, ober. 
CHALY- 


Watts» 


| 


CHA 


CHA 


CHALYBEATE. a. [from cal, Lat.]! r. To bite with a frequent aQion of hy 


Impregnated with iron orſteel. Arbuthnot. 
CHAMA'DE. /, [ French.] The beat of 
the drum which declares a ſurrender. 


Addiſon. | 


CHA'MBER. / (chambre, French. 


1. An apartment in à houſe; generally 


uſed for thoſe appropriated to lodging. 
2. Any retired room. Prior. 
3. Any cavity or hollow. Sharp. 
4. A court ot juſtice. Ayliffe. 


g. The hollow part of the gun where the 
charge is lodged. : 
6. The cavity where the powder 1s lodged 
in a mine. | 
To CHA'MBER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To be wanton; to intrigue. Romans. 
2. To reſide as in a chamber. y ork 
CHA'MBERER. /. ftrom chamber. ] A man 
of intrigue. Shakeſpeare. 
CHA'MBERFELLOW. / [from chamber 
and f-//owv.] One that lies in the fame 
chamber. Spectator. 
CHAMBERLAIN. /,. [from chamber. ] 
1. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the ſixth great officer of the crown. 
2. Lord chamberlain of the houſehold has 


the overſight of all officers belonging to 


the king's chambers, except the precinct 

of the bedchamber. Chambers. Clarendon. 
2. A ſervant who has the care of the cham- 
bers. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 


CHA'MBERLAINSHIP. /. {from cham- | 


berlain.] The office of a chamberlain. 
CHA'MBERMAID. / ſtrom chamber. 
and maid.] A maid whoſe buſineſs it is 
to dreſs a lady. Ben Jonſon. 
To CHA'MBLET. v. a. To vary; to va- 
riegate. Bacon. 
CHA'MBREL of a horſe. The joint or 
bending of the upper part of the hinder 


leg. 

CHA ME'LION. / [TA The cha- 
melion has four feet, and on each foot three 
claws, Its tail is flat, its noſe long, its 
back is ſharp, its kin plated. Some 
have aſſerted, that it lives only upon air; 
but it has heen obſerved to feed on flies. 
This animal is ſaid to aſſume the colour 
of thoſe things to which it is applied. 

Bacon. 

To CILA'/MFER. v. a. {chambrer, Fr.] Lo 
channel. 

CHA MEER. 2 /. A ſmall furrow or gut- 

CHA'MFRET. ter on a column. 

CHA'MLET. /. See CamErLoT. Peacham. 

CHA*MOIS. /. f chame:s, Fr.] An animal 
of the goat kind. Deuteronomy. 

CHAMOMILE. /. {[::awunw,] The 


V,- 
name or an odoriterous plant. Sponſor. 


72 CHAMP. v. a. " chompazer, French. ] | 
15 — 2 N 


} 


| 


K 

2. To devour. S 

To CHAMP. v.n. To perform — — 
the action of biting. Sdney. Viſemon. 

CHAMPAIN. / [campagne, Fr.] A fy 


open l Spenſer, Milton. 1 


CHAMPERTORS. / [from champerty,) 
Such as move ſuits at their proper coſts 
to have part of the gains. 

CHA'MPERTY. . Cebampart. Fr.] A 
maintenance of any man in his ſuit to 
have part of the thing recovered. 

CHAMPTGNON. / [champignos, Tr.] \ 
kind of muſhroom. Wandvard, 

CIIAMPION. / [champion, French.) 

1. A man who undertak<s a cauſc in ſing'e 
combat. Dryden, 
2. A hero: a ſtont warrior. Lock, 

To CHAMPION. . 2. To challenge. 

CHANCE. / ſcbance, French.) 

1. Fortune ; the cauſe of fortuitous events, 


2. The act of fortune. Bacon. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence; fortuitous 
event. South, Pope, 


4. Event; ſucceſs : luck. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 
Shakeſpeare, 

6. Poſſibility of any occurrence. Milton. 

To CHANCE. wv. . [from the noun.] To 
happen; to fall out. Kinlles, 

CHANCE-MEDLEY. / [from chance and 
medley.} In law, the caſual laughter of 
a man, not altogether without the fay't 
of the ſlayer. Convel. South, 

yy EI a. [from chance.] Acti- 

ental. 

CHA'/NCEL. /. [from cancelli, Lat.] The 
eaſlern part of the church, in which the 
altar is placed, Hooker. Addiſen, 

CHA'NCELLOR. / f[cancellarius, Lain; 
chanceiier, French.) 

I. The chancellor hath power to moderate 
and temper the written law, and ſuhject- 
eth himſelf only to the law of nature and 
conſcience, (oct. Sqvift, 

2. CHANCEL LOR inthe Feel fpoftice! Court. 
A biſhop's lawyer, to direct the biſhops in 
matters of judgment. Alf: 

23. CHANCFLLOR o a Cathedrol. A dig- 
nitary, whole office it is to ſupcriateud 
the regular exercile of devotion. 

4. CHANCELLOR of the Excheqner. An 
officer who fits in that court, and in the 
exchequer chamber, and with the reſtof 
that court, ordereth things to the king's 
beſt heneſit. Corvel. 

5. CHANCELLOR of the Univerſity. The 
principal magiſtrate. 

CHA'NCELLORSIIP. /. The office ef 
chan-e'lur, Camden. 


CUA'NCERY, 
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* Any cavity drawn longwoye. 


C HA 


NcERV. / (probably chancellery; then 
wy ne he court ot equity 7 . 
4 el. 
CHA/NCRE. .{chanere, cans pooh Feng 
uſually ariling from venereal maladies. 
n Wiſeman. 
CHA/NCROUS. a. [from — Ulcer- 
eman. 
CHANDELIER. J (chandelier, French.] A 
branch for candles. | 
CY! NDLER./.{chandelier,Fr.] An artiſan 
whoſe trade it is to make canales. Gay. 
CHA'NFRIN. J. [old F rench.] The fore 
art of the head of a horſe. Farrier's Dif, 
To CHANGE. v. a. (changer, French.] 
1. To put one thing in the place 1 
ther. con. 
2. To reſign any thing for þ __ « a- 
ther. guth. Dryden. 
+. To diſcount a large piece of money in- 
to ſeveral imaller. ; Seuift. 
. To give aud take reciprocally. T. Hu. 
4 = 
5. To alter. a Eeclisſ: 
6. To mend the diſpoſition or —_ 
Shakeſpeare. 
To C:{ANGE. v. n. To undergo change; 
to ſuffer alteration. 9,JaRCSPeares 
CHANGE. / rom the verh.] ; 
1. Aa alleration of the ſtate of any . 
Spareſpeares 
2. A ſucceſſion of one thing iu the place 
of another. Prior. 
3. Tone time of the moon in which it be- 
gins a new monthly revolution. _ 
4. Novelty. yen. 
5. An alteration of the order in which a 
ſet of bells is ſounded. Norris. 
6. That which makes a varicty. Fudves. 
7. Small money. Sc t. 
CHANGEABLE. a. [from change. | 
1. Subject to chavge ; fickle ; incouſtant. 
2. Poſlibie to change.  Arbuthnot. 
3. Haviag the quality of exhibuing diſſer- 
ent a prarances. Sak;/peare. 
— 4 "tron e 
able, 
1. Suiceptibility of change. 
2. Inconitancy ; ficklencis. Slan.y. 
CHANGEABLY. ad. Inconſtantly. 
CHANGEFUL, a. Iuconſtant; uncertain ; 
mutabſr. Le. 
CILYNGELING. / [ from change.) 
I, 3 child lett or tak. n in the jade of a- 
uother, Sane. 
2. An idcot ; 4 natural. jk 
. One apt to change; a waverer. Iadibras. 
CHANGER. /. One that is employed in 
0 changing or (lik. ounting mon 2 
HANNEL. . | canal, French. 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. 
Soen/or. 
Dada. 


H aoRer. 


| 


— 


CHA 


3. A ſtreight or narrow ſea. 


4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To CH.UNNEL. v. a. To cut any thing 
in channels. Wotton. Blackmore. 
To CHANT. v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 


t. Lo ling. Spenſer. 
2. To vr _ NEV by ſong. Brambhall. 

3. To fing in the cathedral ſervice. 
To CHANT. v. n. To ling. Amos. 
Milton. 


CHANT. { Song ; melody. 
CHA'NTER. / A ſinger; a 


opc. 
CIIXNTICLEER. / [ from chanter and 
clair, Fr.] The cock, from his crow, 


Dryden. 
CHA NTRESS. / [from chant.) A woman 
ſinger. Milton. 


CHA'N TRY. / [from chant.] Chantry is a 
church endowed with revenue for prieſts, 
to fing maſs for the fouls of the donors. 

CIHL.YOS. / [cbaos, Latin.] 

I. The mais of matter tuppoſed to be in 

confuſion befcre it was divided by the 

creation into its proper claſſes and ele- 

me its. 

2. Confuſion ; irregular mixture. 

K. Charles. 

3. Any thing where the parts are undiſ- 

tin cuiſhed. Pope. 

CIHA'O1ICK.a. (from ch.] Reſemblng 
chaos; cuntuſed. Derbam. 

To CHAP. v. a, A. Dutch. ] To break 
into chinks; to wake gape. Blackmere. 

CLAP. /. & clett; a gaping; a chink. 

Burnet. 

CHAP. / The vpyer or under part of a 
heaſt's mouth. Crexw. 

CIIAPE. /. cpp, Fr.] The catch of any 
thing by wack it is held in. its place. 

Shake/prare. 

"CAM 7 La, Latin.] Al. ape! is 
ciner afjuling toc à church, as a parcel of 
Cieianc, urkparate.calledachapelof eaſe. 

Conus Sidney. Ayuiffe. 

CHa 38, . Without a chape. 

CLLVUTELLASSY.L J A chape!lany is found- 
ed w.itin lone other church. —Aplife. 

CILVTELRY, / ſtrom chapel.) The jurii- 
diet ion or bound of a chapel. 

CHAPIZRYN, /. A kind ot hood worn by 
the Kmhts ct the garter. Cam: 

CHAPEALYN. a. [irom cap and u. 


þ vv» WA 


* . 
s -& 
1 70 


Having the mouth ſhrunk. Dryden. 
CHAPITE R. /. (c huhiteau, Fr.) Capital of 
a pillar, | Exodus. 


CHAPLAIN. V Ccapellanus, Latin.] He 
that att-nis the king, or other perion, tor 
the infiruccicn 0oum and his family. 

Coe. Shakeſpeare. 

CHA'PLAINSIHIP. /. [from chaplain. 

1. The office or bulinets of a chaplain. 
2. Phe poſſeſſion ox rzyenuc of a chapel. 
CHAD- 


CHA 


CHA'/PLESS. a. from chap.} Without any 
fleſh about the mouth. Shakeſpeare. 
CHAPLET. / [ chepelet, French. ] 
1. A garland or wreath to be worn about 
the head. 
a. A ſtring of beads uſed in the Romiſh 
church. 
3. Un architecture.] A little moulding 
carve! into round beads. 
CHA'PMAN. / Cceapman, Saxon.] A 
cheapner; one thzt offers as a purchaſer. 
Shakeſpeare. Ben Tonſon. Drydez. 
CHAPS. / [trom coap.] I he mouth of 2 
beaſt ot prey. Dryden. 
CHAPT. part. paſſ. [from to chap. 
CHA'PPED.y Cracked; clett. B. Jonſan. 
CHAPTER. / ſ-hapitre, French. ] 
1. A diviſion ot a Look. Saut h. 
2. Chapter, from capitulum, an aſſembly of 
the clergy of a cathedral, Corel. 
3. The place in which aſſeniblies of the 
elergy are heid. 
CHA'VTREL. /. The capitals of pillars or 
pilaſters, which ſup ort arches. Moxon, 
CHAR. / A fiſh found in Winander-meer 
in Lancaſhire, and a few other places. 
To CHAR. v. c. To burn wood to a black 
einger. Iond<vard. 


CHAR. /. [cyrne, work, Saxon.} Werk 


done by the day. Dryden. 
To CHAR. +. 1. To work at others houſes 
by the Cav. Broder. 


CHAR-WOMAN. / A woman hire ar - 
cidentaily for odd work. Swift. 
CHA'R\CTER. / (character, Latin.] 
I. A mark; a flamp; arepreicntation. 
Milton. 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 
Helder. 
3. The hand or manner of writing. 
Spakeſpoores 
4. A repreſentation of any man as to his 
perſonal qualities. . Denham. 
3. An account of any thing as good or bad. 


| Addiſon. 
6. The perſon with his aſſemblage ot qua- 
lities. Drrden. 


7. Perional qualities; particular conſlitu- 
tion of the mind. Pope. 
8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a 


poſt or ofnce. Atterbiry. 
To CIL\'RACTER. v. a. To inf.ribe; to 
engrave. Shakeſpeare 


CHARACTERTSTICAL.a. gi rom chara » 
terive.] That which conſtitutes the cha- 
racer. Weandarard. 

CHARACTERTSTICALNESS. / {trom 
characteriſtical.] The quality of being pe- 
culior to a character. | 

CHARACTERVSTICE. a. That which 
con:litutes We character, Pope. 


CHA 


To CHARA'CTERIZE. v. 4. 
ra@er.] 
1. To give a character or an account of the 


[from cke 


perfonal qualities of any man. Swiß 
2. To engrave; to imprint. Hat. 
3. To mark with a particular flamy - 

token, Arbut 
CHA'RACTERLESS. a. [from character. 

Without a character. Shakeſ 

CHA'RACTERY.F. from r 
77 ; mark. 22 
CHARCOAL. / [from to chark, to burn 
Coal made by burning wood under turf, 
CHARD. / {charde, Fr.] 
1. Cards ot 3 are the leaves of fair 

artichoke plants, tie and wra 

over but the top, in ſtraw. 1225 
2. Chard: of beet, are plants of white beet 

tranſplanted. Mortimer, 
To CHARGE. v. a. (charger, French.] 
t. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a certain 


purpoſe. Shakeſpear:, 
2. To impute as a debt, Locke, 
3. To im pute as a crime. Pope. Watts, 
4. To impoſe as a taſk, T ulotfon. 
5. To accuſe; to centure. Wake, 
6. To accule, Job. 
7. To challenge. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Tocommand. Dryden. 
9. To fall upon; to attack. Granville. 
10. To burden; to load. Temple, 


Ii. To fill. 

Iz. To load a gun. 
CHARGE. /, (from the verb.] 
1. Carz; trutt { cuſtody. 

2. Precept; mandate; command. Hooker, 
3. Commiſſion; truſt conterred; ollice. 


„ 

4. Accuſaiion ; imputation. Shakeſpeare, 

5. The thing entruſted to care or manage- 
ment. Milton. 

6. Expence; coſt, Spenſer. Dryden. 

7. Onſet; attack. Bac, 

8. The ſignal to fall upon enemies. Dryer. 

9. The quantity of powder and bail put 
into a gun. 

10. A preparation, or ſort of ointment, 
applicd to the ſhoulder· ſplaits and ſprams 
of horſes. Farrier's Did. 
It. In heraklry.] The charge is that 

wich is borne upon the colour. Peacham. 

CHA'RGEABLE. a. [ſrom charge) 

1. Ixpenſive; coſtly. Motten. 
2. Inputable, as a debt or crime. South. 
3. Subject to charge; accuſable. Seca. 

CHARGEABLENESS. 2 bers charge 

able.) Expence ; coſt ; coltlineſs. 

CHARGEABLY. ad. [rom chargeable 

LARGER. * 

CHARG 75 from cha . © 

. Fer 
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CHA | 
GHARILY. ad. [from chary.] Warily ; 


trugally. ; ; 
RINESZ. /. | from chary. J Caution; 
1 Shakeſpeare. 


CHARIOT. /. [car-rhed, Welch.] 
1. A carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate. Dryden. 
a A car in which men of arms were an- 
ciently placed. 
D CHARIOT. v. a. from the noun. 
To convey in a Chariot. Milton. 
CHARIOTE'ER. / [from chariot. ] He 
tha: drives the chariot. Prior. 
CHARIOT RACE. / A ſport where cha 
rigts were driven for the prize. Addiſon. 
CHARITABLE. a. [charitable, Fr.] 
1. Kind in giving alms. Taylor. 
2; Kind. in judging of others. —Bacan. 
CHA'RI TABLY. ad. [from charity.] 
1. Kindly; liberally. 2 
2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 


N Taylor. 

cHA NMT. / Charité, French. 

1. — 2 love. Milton. 
2. Goodwill; benevolence. _ Dryden. 
3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. 

Hooker. Atterbury. 

4. Liberality to the poor. Dryden. 
5. Alms; relief given to the poor. 

L' Eftrange. 

To CHARK. v. a. To burn to a black 

cinder. Grew. 

CHA'RLATAN. /. [charlatan, Fr.] 

uack ; a mountebank. Brown. 

ARLATA'NICAL. a. {from charlatan.] 
Quackiſh ; ignorant. Comvley. 

CHARLATANRY. / [from charlatan.) 
Wheedling ; decrit. 


* 


CHARLES's WAIN. / The northern con- 


ſtellation, called the Bear. Brown. 
CHARLOCK. /. A weed growing among 
the corn with a yellow flower. 
CHARM. < [ charmey Fr. carmen. Lat.] 


1. Words or philtres, imagined to have 


ſome occult power, Shakeſpeare. Sqvift. 
2. Something of power to gain the affec- 
tions. Waller. 


To CHARM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fortify with charms againſt evil. 
2. To make powerful by chacins. 


3. To ſubi ue by ſome ſecret power. 
4. To ſubdue by pleaſut᷑e. Waller. 
CHA'RMER. . ſtrom charm.] One that 


has the power of charms, or enchantments. 


Dryden, 
CHARMING. particip. a. {from charm.] 
Pleaſing in the higneſt d gree. Sprart. 


CIARMINGLY. 
a manner as to pleate exccedingly. 

Addifon. 

Vor. I, 2 | 


ad. [ſrom charming.) In | 


CHA 
CHARMINGNESS. / (from charming.) 
The power of pieafing. 
CHA'RNEL. a. {charnel, Fr.] Containing 
fleſh or carcaſs. Milton. 
CHA'RNELHOUSE. /, fſcharnier, Fe.} 
The place where the bones of the dead 
are r-polited. Taylor. 
CHART. // (charta, Lat.] A delineation of 
coaſts, Arbuthnot. 
CHARTER. / [charta, Lat.] 
I. A charter is a written evidence. 
A . „* beſto . * il nf 
2. Any writin owing privileges or 
rights. a Raleigh. South. 
3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 
Shakeſpeares 
CHA'RTER-PARTY. F. [chartre-partie, 
Fr.] A paper relating to a contract, of 
hi eh each party has a copv. Hale, 
CHA'R TERED. a. firom charter.) Pri- 
vileged; granted by charter. Shakeſdeare. 
CHA'RY. a. [from care.) Careful; cau- 
tiQUs. Carew. 


To CHASE. v. a. (chaſer, French.] 


1. To hunt as game. | 8 
2. To purſue as an enemy. Judgeis. 
3. To drive. X So 


4. To follow with defire to overtake. 
CHASE. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Hunting; purſuit of any thing as game. 
2. Firneſ; to be hunted. Dryden. 
3. Purſuit of an enemy. Kinolles. 
4- Purſuit of ſomething as deſirable. 

f Dryden. 
5. Hunting match. Shakeſpeare. 
6. The game hunted. Sidney. Granville. 


7- Open pround ftored with ſuch beaſts as 
are hunted. Shakeſpeare. 
8. The CHASE of a gun, is the whole bore 
length of a piece. Chambers. 

e and gun. 


CHASE-GUN. o (from Is 
repart of the ſhip, fired 


Guns in the 
upon thoſe that are purſued. Dryden. 
CHASER. /. (from chaſe.] Hunter; pur- 
ſuer; driver. Denham 
CHASM. /. [x.] 5 
1. A clett; a gave; an bpening. Lacke. 
2. A place unfilled; a vacuity. 


| Dryden. 
ney. | CHASSELAS. , [French.]} A ſort of 


rape. 
CHASTE. a. [ chaſte, Fr. caftus, Lat.] 
t. Pure from a commerce of ſexes; as, a 
* virgin. 
2. Pure; uncerrupt; not mixed with bar- 
barous phraſes. 


3. Free from cbſcenity. Watts. 
4. True to the marriage bed. Titus. 


CHASTE-TREE. /. [vitex, Lat.] A tree. 
Miller 


P To 


CHE 


To CITA*STEN. vv. u. [chaſlter, Fr.] To 


erb. Roabe. 


correct + to vun ſu. 
Toy CHINA'S IZE. v. a. ſraltige, Latin.] 
1. Iv puniſh; to correct by pusiſhiment. 


Ile. Grew. | CHYAV. /- 


2. To reduce to order, or cberitence. 


Shak: fpenre. | 


CHASTISEMENT./. Correcti. I pan ſu- 


ment. Rev Dentie) 
CILA'STISER. /. f from ch. A puni- 
ſher; a corręctor. 
CLiA'STITY. / caftitas, Latin. 
1. Furry of the body. Tr. Pope. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. Snakeſpeare. 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of any 
kind. 
CHA'STLY. ad. [from chaſte] Withou: 
incontinence; purely; without contam.- 
nation. WW atan. Dryden. 
CH.\'STENESS. /. {from cha/titz.] Chnaſtt- 
ty; purity. 
To CUAT. v. n. [from caqueter, Fr.] To 
prate; to talk idly; to prattle, Spenſer. 
CHAT. /. ſtrom the verb.] Ide talk; 
prate. Shakeſpeare. Pc pe. 
CHAT. /. The keys of :recs. 
CHA'TELLANY,. Y {chitelenie, Fr.] The 
diſtrict under the dominiou of a caftie. 
CH.\"F TEL. /. Any mov-abl- poſſeition. 
To CILY' TER. +». a. {caqueter, Fr.] 
I. To make a noile as a pie, or other un- 
harmonious bird. Sidricy. Dryden. 
4. To make a noiſe by colliion of the 
teeth, Prior. 
2. To talk idly or carclefsly, Watts. 
CHA'TTER./. [from the verb.] 
I. Noiſe Ike that of a pie or monkey. 
2. Iclle praie. 
CHA”TTERER. / f om chatter.] An 
idle taiker, 
CHA“T WOOD. / Little Nicks; fuel. 
CILVYVENDER. /. [chunene, Fr.] The 
chu” ; a fiſh. hi alton. 
CHAUMANTELLE. /. [French.} A tori 
of peur. . 
To CHAW. . a. [Lagen, Cerman.] To 
maſticate; to cheW. 
CH.AYV. / [frum the verb.] The chap. 


CH \"WDROW. / Frais. Shakeſpeare. 


CHEAP. a. ſreapan, Saxon. 
1. To be had at a low rate. Locke. 
2. Ealy to be had; not reſpected. 
| Bacon. 
CHEAP. /. Market; purchaſe ; bargain. 
Sidney. Decay of Piety. 
To C * v. u. [ceapen, Saxon, to 
buv. 
1. To attempt to purchaſe; to bid for any 
thing. Prior. 
2. To an value. Dryden. 
CHE'APLY. ad. firom chrip- 1 At a ſmall 
price; at a low tate. 


Donne. Boyte. 


CHE 
CITE'APNESS. ,. ſfrom cheap.) Lowng 
Of? Per. 


7. 
7. CHEAT. v. 4. To defraud; to — 


— 


pon; tot ck. Tillotſon, 
t. A traut; a'trick ; an impoſture, 
2. A pe "on guilty of fraud. South, 
CE” + ER. [from cheat.) One thy 


ractiſes traua. Ta; 
T 50 ECR. v. a. = 
1. To preſs; to curh. Bacon. Milt, 
2. To r-prove; to chide. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Fo controul by a counter reckon. 
ing. a 

Te CIECK. v. u. 
1. to Hop ; to make a ſtop. Lock, 
2. To claſh; to interfere. Baca. 


CAECK. / ffrom the verb.] 
1. Repreliure ; ſtop; rebuff. 
2. Reitraint; curb ; government, 

ve Clarendm, 

3. Reproof; a flight. Shakeſpeare, 

4. A diflike ; a tudden diſguſt. Dryges, 


Roger, 


p! oper game to follow other birds. 
6. The cauſe of reſtraint ; a ſtop. 


7. Clerk of the CHECK, has 
and controulment of the yeomen of the 


guard. 
Te CHE'CKER. 2 2.4. [from echecs, cheſs 
To CLiE'QUER. Fr.] To variegate or 


5. In falconry, when a hawk forſakes hr 


the check 


S ¹ mw 


G W x 8 
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„ 
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diverſify, in the manncr of a cheſs-board, | 


with alternate colours. 
CHECKER 
CHECKER- WOM. 
CHE CK-MATE. / 
The movement on the cheſs-board, that 
kills the oppoſite men. Spenſer. 
CHEEK. / ſceac, Saxon.) 
1. The tive of the face below the eye. 
2. A genera! name among mechanics for 
almolt all :hofe pieces of their machines 
that are double. Chambers. 


Draytm, 


ternately, Kings. 


CHLEK-TOOTH. /. The hinder tooth | 


tſk, 

CHAKR, / chere, French.] 
1. Entertainments; provilions. Lade, 
2. Invitation to gaietys  Shakeſpeart. 


3. Gaicty; jollity. Mule prum. 
4. Air of the countenance. Daniel 
5. Temper ot mind. Adi. 


To CHEZR 0. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Le incite; to encourage; to iuſpirit. 
2. To cow iort; to conſole. Dryden. 

3. To gladden. Popes 

glad 
Fa 


To CHEER. v. u. To grow gay or 
tome. P. ulipss 

CHE'ERER. /. {from to cheer.} Glauner 
giver 0; yaicty. tan. IM altas. 

CHEERTUL. 4. {from cher and full.) 


Dryden. | 


1. Gay; ful! st lite; full of mirth. 
2+ 


. Work varied i- 
[ echec eft mat, Fr.) 
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CHE 


aving an appca-.nce of gaie*'y. f 
ETA LI. N. 24 from cheer fil. ] With- 
our defection ; with gaictv. South. 
CHEERFULNESS / (from cheerful. ] 
1. Freedoa: from d:jection; alacrit!'. 
a, Freecom from gloo: ineſs. Sidney. 
CHYERLESS. a. [from cheer.] Wit, out 


gay: comtort, g!24ncls. Dryden. 
iE ERL. v. a. {rom cheer. | 
I, Gy 5 cntertul. Ray. 


Not gloomy. 
CHEERLY. as. [from cheer.) Cheerfully. 


| Milton. 
CHE'ERY. a. [from cheer.) Gay; ipright- 
. Gaz. 
CHEESE. fe. [eyre, Sax n.] A kind of 
food made by preffing t ic curd ot milk. 
CHE ESECAKE. / (from che and cake.) 
A cake made of foit curus, ſugar, and 
nter. 


<2 
CHE'ESEMONGER, /. [from cheeſe and 


monger.] One who deals in cheele, 
CHE'ESEVAT. /. [from cheeſe and wat.) 
The wooden caſe in which the curds are 
reſſed .nto cheeſe. Glanwille. 
cHEESY. a. Having the nature cr form 
of cheeſe. Arbuthnot. 
CHE LV. /. [| chela, Lat.] The ciaw of 2 
ſhell-filh. Brozun, 
7 CHERISH. v. a. [ cherir, Fr.] To tup- 
port; to ſhelter ; to nurie up. Tillot/on. 
CHE RISHER. /. [from cher.] An en- 
courager; ſupporter. Sprat. 
CHE RISti MEN T. /. [from cheriſb.] En- 
couragement ; ſupport; comfort. Sener. 
CBE'RRY. Je | ceriſe, Fr. ceraſus, 
CHERRY.TREE. Lain.) A trce and 
fruit. Hale. 
CHERRY. a. Reſembling a cherry in co- 
lour. Shakeſpeare. 
CHERRYBAY. /. Laurel. 
CHERRYCHEEKRED. g. [from cherry and 
cleet.] Having ruddy chers. Com . 
CHER RTPIT. /. A child's pa, in which 
wy throw cherry ſtvi.cs into a mel! 
Ole. 
CHERSONE'SE. [xe mess. 


: A penin- 
ſwia. - 


CHERT. / from guartz, German.] A | 


kind of fl. ar. Wzoodward. 
CHE RUB. . [y.] A c:lftal ſpirit, 
which, in the ra hy, is placed next in 
order to the ſerap am. (-t. Prior. 


. CHERU'B1CK. a. {from chorih 3} Angelic; 


relating to the cherubim. Loox. 


_— BiNE. as [ from cx rul. ] Anga. 
Cal. 
CHE'RVIL. he (ehurraphyllum, Latin.) An 


unhellferaus lang. Miller. 
To CHE'KUP. © u. from cher 10. Fo 
chirp; to uſe a cheerful voice, 


CUESLIP./; A tmall vermin. 


Spake/pear-. 


| 


| 


Spenſer. g 2. A word of tender nofs. 
SAiuner. | 


CHI 
CHESS. /-[echec, Fr.] A game + which 


two lets of wen are moved in oppoli- 


2. 

CHE'SS-APPLE./. Wild ſ-rvice. 

CHE'SS BOARD./.ſfrom c&:/5 aud board 
tc board or table ca which the game 
of - (ets ie played. Prisr. 

CHE'SS MAN. / A puppet for cheſs. 

CLE'SSOM. /. Mellow earth. Bacon. 

CAE ST. / {:vpr, Sazon.] A box of wood, 
or «ther materials. Dryden. 

To CHEST. v. a. [from the noun.] To re- 

wit in a cheſt. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING. / A diſeaſe in 
tortes. A pleurity, or peripne umony. 

CRE'STED. a. Having a heſt. 

CriE'STNTU F. At 

CHE'STNUT TREE. J. e OOO 

I. The fruit o: the cheitnut tree. 
F.acham. 
2. The name of a brown colour. C:wlecy. 

CLIE'STNUT.ad. Be.n,; of tae colour of a 
cheſtnut ; reddifhiy brown. 

CHE'STON. /. A kid cf plum. 

CHEFV ALTER. /. A knight. Shakoſprare. 

CHEV AUX H.. A yiece 64 nmber 
traveried with weoden ſpikes, pointed 
with ron, five or fix feet iong ; uted in 
defending a paffage, a turnpike, or tour- 
niquet. 

CHE'VEN. / {cheweſne, Fr.] A river ſiſn; 
the fame wita chub. 

CHE'VERIL. [caeverau, French.] A kid; 
kidleanr. | 

CHE {S ANCE. g. [French.] Enterprize ; 
2tchievement. Snenjors 

To CHEW. v. a. [ceopyan, Sax n.] 

1. To grind with the tect ; Oo maſticat?. 

Dryer. Arbuthnot. 


2. To meditate; to ruminate in the 


thoughts. Prior. 
3. To taſte without ſwallowing. 

Bacon. 

To CHEW. v. u. To champ upon, or ru- 

minate. Pt. 


CHICA'NE. / [chicane, French.] 
1. The art of procratting a conteſt by ar- 
trfice, | Locke. 
2. Artifice in general | Prior. 
To CHICA'NE. D. (chicaner, Fr.] To 
- prolong a comteſt by tricks. 
Ci-ICA/NER. V/ {rhirarcur, Fr.] A perty 
ſopi:fter ; a wrangler. Leckes 


CHICA*NERY. . [-bicaneries Fr.] do- 


plakry; utangle. Arbus. not. 
CHICK. 7. 1 eicen, Saxon; kieckeng 
SHK EN. utch. 


1. The young of a bird, particularly of 
a hen, or ſmall bir. 

Dawics. Hake. Scvift. 

Shake. 

Soi. 


3. A term tor a young | 
Y CHIC NEN 


girl. 
2 * 
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CHI 
CHIC ARTED. a. 
fearful. 
The CHVYCKENPOX. /. An exanthema- 
tous 3 
nn ,. {from chick. A ſmall 
chicken. | 
ay © ow . [from chick and pea. ] 
4 $90 
CHICKWEED. / A plant. Wiſeman. 
To CHID E. v. a. preter. chid, or chode ; part. 
chid, or chidden. [erdan, Saxon.] 
1. To reprove. Waller. 
2. To drive away with reproof, Shakeſp. 


Cowardly ; 


3- To blame; to reproach. Prior. 
To CHIDE. v. 2. . 
1. To clamour; to ſcold. 


re prover. Shakeſpeare. 


CHIEF. a. [ chef, the head, French.] 


1. Princzpa!; moſt eminent, Kings. | 
2. Eminent ; extraordinary. Proverbs. 
3. Capital; of the firſt order, Locke. 


CHIEF. [rom the adjective.] A com- 
mander; a leader. Milton. Pope. 
CHEFLESS. a. Without a head. Pope. 
CHYEFLY. ad. [from ch:ef.] Principally ; 
eminently ; more than common. Dryden. 
CRUZFRIE. / { from chief. } A ſmall rent 
aid to the lord paramcunr. Spenſer. 
CEVEFTAIN. . {from chief.] 
I. A leader; a commander, 3 
2. The head of a clan. aTIes. 
CHIEVANCE. / Trefick, in which mo- 
nev is extorted ; as diſcount, Bacon. 
CHILBLA'iN, /, [from chill, cold, and 


blain.) Sores made by frof. Temple. 


CHILD. / In the plural, CHILDREN. {cilv, 
Saxon. . . | 
1. An infant, or very young perſon. Wake. 
2. One in the line of filiation, oppoſed 10 

RR.” 
3. A girl child. 
4. Any thing, the product or effect of an- 

other. 
* To be with CHILD. To be pregnant. 
To CHILD. v. 2. from the — To bring 
children. 


bearing ch ldren. ilton. 
CHYLDBED, / The ſtate cf a woman 

bring'n- a chi:d. | Arbut hnot. 
CHFLDBIRTH. / [from chi and birth. 

Travail; labour. Sidney. Dryden. 
CHFLDED. a. Furniſhed with a child. 


' Shakeſveare. | 


CHILDERMAS-DAY. fem child and 
maſs.) The day of the week throughout 
the vear, anſwering to the day on which 
the = of the Holy Innocents is folem- 
niz ä 


CAFLDHOOD. 7 [from cid. 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. Arbuthnot. 
CHTLDBEARING. particip. /. The act of 


| 


Addiſon. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


CHI 
r. The ſtate of infants; the time in wd 


-we are children. Roger, 

2. The time of life between infancy a 
412 

3. e propert 

CHILD ISH. a. 


ies of a child. 
from child.) 

rile. Sidney. Milton. R 

2, Trifling; ivnorant ; ſimp'e. 


childiſh trifling way. Hodder. 
CHI'LOISHNESS. / [from childiſh} 
1. Pucrility ; triflingneſs. 
2. Harmleſſnets. | * 
CHILDLESS. a. [ from child. 
children. Bacon. Milton, 


v. | CHi'/LDLIKE. a. [from child and like.] Be. 


coming or beſerming a child. Hooker, 
CHI'LIAD. / [from x.] A thouſand, 


Hal der. 
CHILIAEDRON. / (from x.] A figure 
of a thouſand fides. Locks, 


CHILL. a. [cele, Saxon.] 
1. Cold; that which is cold to the 
rouch. 
2. Having the ſenſation of cold. Rowe, 
3. Depreited ; dejedted; diſcouraged. 
4. Having no warmth of mind; not affec- 
tionate. 
CIIILL. / [from the adjective.] Chilneſi; 
cold. Derbum. 
To CHILL. v. a. [from the adjective.) 
I. To make cold. Dryden. Creech, 
2. To depreſs; to deject. 
2. To blaſt with cold. | Blackmore, 
CHTLLINESS. / {from chilly.} A ſenſa- 
tion of ſhivering cold. Arbuthnet, 
CHVLLY. a. Somewhat cold. Philips, 
CHUVLNESS./. Coldneſs; want of warmth, 
CHIMB. /. [4zme, Dutch.) The end of a 
barrel or tub. f 
CHIME. /. [chirme, an old word.] 
1. The conſonant or harmonick ſound of 
many correſpondent inſtruments. 
Ben goa 
2. The correſpondence of ſound. Dryden. 
3. The ſouud of bells truck with ham» 
mers. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The correſpondence of proportion ot 
relation. Grew. 
To CHIME. v. n. {from the noun.] 
1. To ſound in harmony. | Prior. 
2. To correſpond in relation or 1 


3. To agree; to fall in with. Arbuthnot. 
4. To ivr: with; to agree. Locke, 
5. To jingle; to clatier. Smith. 
To CHIME. v. a. 
1. To make to move, or ſtrike, or ſound 
harmonically. Draen. 
2. To ftrike a bell with a hammer. 


CHIMERA. / [chimara, Latin.) A vail 
and wild fancy, TN Dada. 


CHIME: 


Arbutine, 1 
e 


1. Becoming only children; trivial; pus | 
CHILDISHLY. ad. {from eig In, 


Locle. 
ithout 


Rogers. | 


nd et | kJ — wa 2 „ . 


wich 
pers, 
and 
bat. 
Men 
pue · 
mon, 
acon, 
In 
vard, 
cle. 
deare, 
tout 
ſilton. 
] Be 
00ker, 
ſand, 
older, 
figure 


Locke, 


© 


* — imply a mai ket, 


CHI 


/RICAL. a: [from chimera.} Ima- 
mn — Spectator. 
em Rica t. v. ad. [from chimerical.] 

inly: wi . ; 

Vainl N AGE. /. [from chemin, Fr.] A 
toll ter piſſage 5 a "uy Cob. 

MNEV. / [chemmnee, FT. 
N which the ſmoke 
aſcends from the fire in the _ * 
avift. 
4. The turret raiſed above the roof of tne 

houſe for conveyance of the ſmoke. 
4. The fireplace. Raleigh. 
ch BNE V CORNER. ＋ The ficefide ; 
the place of idlers. Denham. 
CHUNN&Z YPIECE. / [from chimney and 
be.] The ornamental piece round the 
re ee Swift. 
CHUMNEYSW EEPER. . {from chimney 
and fewezper,} One whote trade it is co 
clean foul chimnies of ſoot. Shake. 


CHIN. / (einne, Saxon. ] The part of tie 


face bencath the under lip. 

CHINA. / [from China.] China ware; 
poreclain; a ſpeci s of veſſels made in 
China, dimly trautparent. Pope. 

CHINA-ORANGE. /. The ſweet oran;e 
brought from Cina. Mortiner. 

CHI NA-ROOT. / A metlicinal root, 
brought originally from China. 

CHINCODUGH. / ({4:iac4en, to pant, Dut. 
and cong hb.] A violent ard convullive 
cough. Flayer. 

CHINE. J. [eſchine, French.] | 

1. The part of the back, in which the 
backbone is found. Sidney. 
2. A piece of the back of an animal, as a 
chine of pork. Srazeſpeare. 

70 C . v. a. To cut into chines. 

| Dryden. 

CHINE. / eman, to gape, Saxnn.] 

1. Aſmall aperture long wile. Bacau. Savift. 
2 A ſma!l ſharp ſound mad- by the co!- 
Lon of metal, and by ſhaking money in 


2 5 
J Monev, in burleſque. 
Tz CHINK. v. a. To ſhake ſo as to make 


a ſound. Pope. 
To CHINK. v. a. To ſound by ſtriking 
each other. Arbut hnot. 
CHINKY, a. [from chink.] Full of holes; 
INTE Dryden. 
CHINTS. / Cloth of cotton made in India. 
| Pope. 
CHYOPPINE, {- A high ſhoe, 4 
worn by ladies. Cowley. 


CHIP, Cheae, Cui rtv a, in the names 
G:b/on. 
IP. v. 4. from chap.] To cut int. 
mall pieces. Thomſon. 


CHIP, . {from the verb] A ſmall - 


piece 


CHI 


taken off by a cutting inſtrument. Taylor. 
CHIPPING. / A fragment cut off. 
Mortimer. 
CHIRA/GRICAL.. a. [chiragra, Lat. ] Hav- 
ing the gout in the hand. Brown. 
CHIRO'GRAPAER. JF. [x, the hand, 
youpw, to write.] He that exercif.s writ- 
ing. Bacon. 
CHIRO/ GRAPHIST. /. Chirographer. 
CHIRC/GRAPHY.F/. The art ot writing. 
CHIRO'MANCER. / One that forete 
events by inſpecting the hand. Dryden. 
CHFRCMANCY. /. | vp, the hand, and 
pv), a prophet. ne art of _— 
the events of life, by inſpecting the han 
Brown. 
To CHIRP. v. . [from cheer .] To 
make a cheerful noife ; as birds. _ 
To CHIRP. v. @. [cher wp.) To ma 


cheerful. Jonſon. 
CHIRP. /. The voice of birds or inſccts. 

| ctator. 

CHIRPER. / [from chirp.] Le-that 


chirps. 
To CHIRRE. v. 7. [ceonian, Saxon. ] To 
cho as 2 PigcoNn, Junius. 
CHIRURGEON. /. [44/2wpy} . One that 
cures ailments, not by int-raal medicines, 
but outward application; a furgeon. 
CHIRU'RGEKY./. [fro CIAFUrGEO 2.] The 
art of curing by external ij plications. 
CHIRU'RG!CAL. 
CHIRURG!CK. $ © 
t. Having qualities uſcful in outward ap- 
plications to hurts. Montinic r. 
2. Manual in g-neral. Hiltius. 
CHISEL. / (cſcau, Fr] An inſtrument 
with which wood or ſtone is pared aways 
To CHISEL. v. a. [from the noun. Ts 
cut with a chiſel. 
CHIT. / [chico, little, Spaniſt.] 
1. A child; a baby. Addijon. 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the 


grain. Mortimer. 
3. A freckle. 
To CHIT. 2 n. Ta ſprout. Mortimer. 


CHFTCHAT, / [from chat.) Pratih ; 
Ine prate. Speftatore 
CHIT TERLINGS. /. {from c terling hy 
Dutch.] The guts. 
wee $A V. a. [from chit.] Childiſh; like 
a baby. 
CH. Al. Nous. a. [from chivalry.) Re- 
lating to chivalry; knightiy; warl'ke. 
CHTVALRV. / {clevaleric, French.] 
I. Knighthood; a military dignity. 
Baco're 
2. The qualifications of 2 knight; as va- 
lour. Sat, prare. 
3. The general ſyſtem of knigt.:hοt 
Dryden. 


4. An adventure; an exploit. Sidn-y. 


5, The 


| 
| 
[ 
[ 


C H 0 


z. The body or order of knights. | 


Sha efpeare. 
6. Un law.] A tenure of land by knights 
ſcrvice. Cowel. 
CHIVES. / {-1re, French.] 
t. The threads or filaments riſing in 
flowers, with ſeeds at the end. Ray. 
2. A ſpecies of ſmail onion. Skinner. 
CHLORO SIS. 1 — xe, green. ] 
The green-fic knels. 
To CHOAK. Sce CHOKE. 
CHOCOLATE. {chocolate, Spaniſh. J 
x. Ide nut of the cocoa-tree. 
2. The maſs made by grinding the kernel of 
the cocoa-nut, to be diſſolved in hot water. 
3. The liquor made by a ſolution of cho- 
colate. Arhnthnot. Pope. 
CHO COLATE-HEO USE. / [chocolate and 
hovſe.] A houſe where company is enter- 
fained with chocolate, 
CHODEF. The old preterite from chide. 
CHOICE. /. pre French. 
1. The act of chooſing; election. 
Dryden. 
2. The power of chooſing; election. 


CG edo. | 


3. Care in chooſing; curiofity of diſtinction. 
4. The thing chot.n. Milton. Prior. 
5. Tac beſt part of any thing. Hooker. 
6. Several things propoſed as objects of 
rlection. Shakeſpeare. 
CHOICE. a. che,, French. 
1. Select; ot extraordinary t alue. 


Nulton. 
2. Chary ; frugal; careful. Tavlor. 


CHO'ICELESS. «.ffrom choice.] Wanting 
the power of chooſing, Hammond. 
CHOPFCELY. ad. | trom choice.] 
1. Curiouſly ; with exact choice. 


2. Valuahly ; excellently. Wl alton. 
CHO'|CENESS. /. [trem choice. } Nicety ; 
particular value. Evelyn. 
CHOIR. / {chorus, Latin.) 
1. An aiſem:bly or band of ſingers. 
| N aller. 
2. The ſingers in divine worſhip. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. The part of the church where the 
ſingers are placed. Shakeſpeare, 
To CHOKE. v. a. {aceocan, Saxon. 
1. To ſuffocate, IValler. 
2. To ſtop up; to block upa paſſage, the 
port was cLoked. SL apman, 
3. To hinder Ly obſtruction; the firs was 
choked. Ehaxefpeare. Dunes. 
4. Lo ſuppreſe. Shake/pearc. 
e. To overpower. Luke, Drriden. 
CHOKE. /. The filamentous or capillary 
part of an articheke. 
CHOEE-PLAR..:s. {from choke and Pear. 
1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. 


L 


| 
Shakeſpeare. 


i 


| 


| 


T atler. | 


CHO 
2. Any ſarcaſm that ſtops the mouth, 


CHO'KER. / [from cho. 5 
1. One that chokes, 
2. One that puts ar ther to filence, 
3. Any thing that cannot be anſwered, 

CHIO KV. a. ſtrom c/oke.} That which ha 
the power of ſufffacaticn, 

_— ee Ne % [xi Bile.] Me- 
dicines which have the power of purs' 

hile. 0 * 
CHO LER. / fcholera, Latin, from l 
1. The bilc. | Wotton, 
2. The humour, ſuppoſed to produce iraſ. 
cibility. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Anger; rage. Shakeſpeare, Prior. 

CHO'LERICK. a. CH ricus, Latin.) 

1. Aboundirg with choler. 
2. Angry ; iraſcible. 
3. Offenſive. Sidney. Ralcieb. 

CHO'LERICKNESS. V [rom cholerick, 
Anger; iraſcihility ; p«-»:ſ\hneſs, 

To CHOOSE. ». a. The, I have choſen, 
or c/9ſe. [choifir, Fr. cevy an, Saxon.] 

t. To take by way of preference feves 
ral things offered. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To take; not to refuſe. South, 
3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number. 
Samuel, 
4. To elect for eternal happineſs: a term 
of theologians. | 

To CHOOSE. w. n. Tc have the power of 
choice. 

CHOY/OSER. / [from chooſe.} He that hay 
the power of chooſing; ; elector. Drayton, 

To CHOP. v. a. {kappen, Dutch; couper, 
French. ] 

t. To cut with a quick blow. 
Shakeſrore, 
2. To devour eagerly. Dryden, 
3. To mince ; to cut into ſmall pieces. 
4. To break into chinks. Shakeſpeare, 
To CHOP. v. 2. 


1. To do any thing with a quick motion. 


2. To light or happen upon a thing. 
25 CHOP. v. a. [ceapan, Saxon.] 
1. To purchaſc; generally by way of — 
6 con 


2. To put one thing in the place of an- 


other. Hudibras, 

3. Tobandy ; to altercate. Bacon. 
CHOP. /. [from the verb.] 

t. A piece chopp: d off. Bacon. 

2. A {mall piece of meat. King. 

z. A crack, or cletr. Bacon, 


CHOP-HOUSE. / CL and houſe. | A 
mean houſe of entertainment. Spectator, 

CHOPIN. /, | French. J Fe 
1. A French l:quid ineaſure, containing 
nearly a pint ot Wincheſter. 

2. term uſed in Scotland for a quart d 


wine meaſure, 
CHO/PPING, 


0 £ 


8 2 - N 


Hooker. Tillotſon. 


4 


——C F“ F 


- = regions. 
CHORUS. / (chorus, Latin. J 


 Wiatpaſie>in the acts of a tra edy. 


CHR 


quently applied to wants, 
mmenda ion. 


A knife with which cooks mince their 
Sid. oy. i 


I. (0/PPING. participia: d. An epithet ſre- | 


by way of 


CIFR | 
that dies within a month after its birth. 


Graunts. 
Fenton. To CHHRYTSTEN. v. @. {chnytman, Sax. } 


CHOPPING-KNIFE. / chop and &n!fo.) 1. To baniize ; to imuate into chrittant» 


ty by water. 
2. Lo name; to denominate. 


meat. Te e eee min Burnet. 
CHO/PPY.. a. [from chop. Full of holes | CHRUS TENDOM L (tiom Chrift and 
or cracks. ; Shakefpeure.) don.) The collective body oi chriſtianity. 
CHOPS. / (from chaps.] : 3 a Hooker. 
1. The mouth of a beait. L' Eftrange. | CORUSTENING. 4 (from the verb] The 
2. The mouth of any thing, in iaauitur} ceremony ot the firu initiation in chriſti- 
language. | | anity. _ _- Bacon. 
cHO RAL. a. [from chorus, Latin.] CHRISTIAN. [ chriffants, Latin. ] A 
1. Sung by achoir. Milton. | proteilor ot the religion of Chriſt, 
1. Singing in a choir, Ambhaurſt. Tillotſon. 
CHORD. /. {chorda, Latin.] C HRT STIAN. a. Profeſſing the reli; ic 1 of 
1. The ſtring of a muſical mſtrument. Chrih. Shakepoarr. 


2, A right line, which joins the two ends 
of any arch of a circle, WY: BY 

* CHORD. v. &. to furniſh with ſtrings. 

Dryden. 

CHORDE'E. / [from chorda, Latin.] A 
contraction of tne ffœuum. 

CHO'RION. / [xw24iy, to contain.] The 
outward membrane that cnwraps the 
fœtus. 

CO RISTER. /. [from chorus. 

1. A finger in the cathedrals; a finging 


boy. 
2. \ finger in a concert. Spenſer. Ray. 
CHORU'GR.APHER. / [wer and youu. ) 
He that deſcribes particular regious or 
countries. | 
CHOROGRA'PHICAL. a. Deſcriptive of 
rucular regions. Raleroh. 
CHOROGRA'PHICALLY,. ad. In a cho- 
rographical manner. 
CHORO/ GRAPHY. / The art of deſcrib- 


1. A number of fhagers; a concert. 


Dryden. 
2- The perſons who are ſuppoſ-d to behold 


3 The ſong between the acts of a tiagedy. 
4. Verſes of a ſong in Which the compauy 
jon the finger. 

CLOSE. The preter tenſe, from To 

N Tue participle paſũ ve, 
chooſs, 


CHOUGH. / [ceo, 


chooſe. 
trom 79 
Shakeſpeare. 

Sax.] A bird which 
'Tequents the rocks by the fea. Bacon. 
CIUULE. / The crop of a bird. 


Braxwn. 


T5 CHOUSE. v. a. To cheat ; to trick. 


Swift. 
ACHOUSE. /- 4 
1. A bubble; a tool. Hudibras. 
7. 4 trick or ſham. 


— 


* 


CHRYSTTAN-NAME./. The name given 
at the font, diſtin from the gentilitious 
name, or ſurname. 

CHRI'STIANISM. / Ichriſtianiſimu, Lat] 

1. The chriittan religion, 
2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity. 

CHRISTLILNIT V. /. [chretiente, French.} 
The relig:on of chriſtians. Addiſon. 

To CEURISTLANIZE. v. a. [from chri///:- 
an.] To make chriſtian. Dryden. 

CHRYSTIANLY. ad. | from chriftian.] 
Like a chriftian. 

CHRISTMAS. /: [from Chrift and m. 
The day on which the nativity of our 
bleſſed Saviour is celebrated. 

A CHRIS TMAS-BOX. /. A box in which 
little preſents are collected at Chrittmas, 


Gay. 
CHRIS T's THORN. /. A plant. F 
CHROMA'”TICK. Cx, colour.] 
1. Relating to colour. Dryden. 
2. Relating to a certain ſpecies of ancient 
mulick, AIrbut hot. 
CHRO/NICAL.7 a. (from 44>, time. } 
CHRYNICK. 5 A chrourcal dillemper 1s 
of |. nth, --ppole:! to ace. Bron, 
CHRO'N-CLt. / feronzgue, French: ] 
i. A reg iſter or count ot ever ts in order 
of time. SHadufheue. 
2. A hiſtorv. Sbenſer. Dryden. 
To CHR O'NiCLE. T'. AM Ctrom: the nuns] 
t. Lo record in chronicle, or h Ho y. 
2. Torepiſter; to record. S-ukeſpeare, 
CHRO NICLEFR. / Crom chronicle. 
I. A writer of chronicles. Donne. 
2. A hiſtorian. Raleigh. 
CHRO'NOGRANL / (1,4, and yeapw. ] 
An intcriptioy iucluding the date of any 
action, es VIXI. I have lived twenty- ſe- 
ven vears. 


CHRONOGNAMMA'TICAL. 4. Belong- 


SM. / [xp\Yue, an ointment.] Un- 
uent; or unction. 


ing to a chronogram. 


, CHRONOGRA'MMATIST. /. A writer 


Hammond. 


URISOM. /. [See CHRISM.] A child; 


of chronog rams. Ad titan. 


CERONDOSs 


C H 
CHRONO/LOGER. Cres, and 355%, 
doQtrine.] He that ſtudics or explains the 
ſcience of computing paſt time. Holder. 
CHRONOLOGICAL. a. [from chrorolo- 
gy.] Relatingto the ducti ine of time. Fac. 
CHRONOLO/GICALLY. ad. [from chro- 
nologiral.] In a chronological manner; 
according to the exact ſeries of time. 
CHRONO'LOGTST. / One that ſtudies 
or expiains time. Locke, 
CHRONO'LOGY. {. [ xe? time, and 
Y, dofrine.] The ſcience of com- 
puting and adjuſting the periods of time. 
CHRONO METER 7. Lie &, and iro.) 
An inſtrument for the exact menſutation 
of time. Derbam. 
CHRY'SALIS. / [from xzv-&, gold.] Au- 
relia, or the firſt apparent change of the 
maggot of any ſpecies of inſects. 
Chambers. 
CHRY'SOLITE. / [x9 and x. A 
precious ſtone of a duſky green, with a 
c:ſt of vellow. Woodswviird. 
CHRYSO/PRASUS. / Cx, and = 
Anus, green. ] A precious ſtone of a yellow 
colour approaching togreen. Rev. xxi. 20. 
CHUB. / [from cop, a great head.] A ri- 
ver-fiſh. The chevin. Walton. 
CHU'BBED. &. [from chub.] Big-headed 
like a chub. | 
7 9 v. u. To make a noiſe like a 
en. | 
To CHUCK. =. a. 
I. To call as a hen calls her young. 


Drrden. 
2. To give a gentle blow under tl e chin. 
Congrewve. 
CHUCK. / 
I. The voice of a hen. Tentplo. 
2. A word of endearment. S/lateſpears. 


CHUCK-FAKTHING./. A play, at which 
the money falls with a chuck inte r! + hoie 
hencath. Arbutimaot. 

To CHU/CETE. . 1. [ /chaechen, Dutch.] 


To laugh vohementily. Prior. 


To CHU'CKLE. v. a. [from chrck.] 


1. To cali as a hen. Dryden. 
2. To cocker; to fondle. © Dryden. 
CIIU ET. /. Forced meat. Tacon. 
CHF., A blunt clown. IL” Eftrange. 
CUHUPSFILY. ad. Stomachfully. Clariſſa. 


CHUFFTNESS. / ſtrom . Clown- 
iſhneis. 

CHU'EFY. . from chuf7.] Surly; fat. 
CHUM. / cen, Armorick.] A ch amber- 
fellow. | 
CHUMP. / A thick heavy piece of wood. 


Moxon. | C1HYLIFA'CTION. 


CHURCH. / [crnce, Saxon, xzupaxs.] 
1. The collechive body of chriſtiane. 
| Eooker. 


CC H-:Y 

| 2. The body of Chriſtians adhering too 
particular form of wotſhip. Mars. 

3. The place which Ch: iſtians conſecratety 
1 f God. Hooker. Shakeſpeare 

75 CHURCH. v. a. To perform with ar 
one the office of returning thanks, after 
ary fig: al deliverance, as childbirth, 

CHURCU-ALE. /. | from church and ale] 
A wake, or feaſt, commemoratory of the 
dedication of the church. Carew, 

CLHURCTH-ATTIRE. / The habit in 
which men officiate at divine ſervice, 

ane [ church and man.] 

1. An eccleliallick ; a dergyman. 

| Clarendn, 
2. An adherent to the church of Eng. 
land. 

CHURCH-WARDENS. / Officers yearly 
choſen, to cok to the church, church 
yard, and ſuch things as belong to both; 
and to obterve the behaviour of the p- 
riſhioners. Coavel. Spenſer, 

CHURCHYARD. / The ground adjoining 
the church, in which the dead are buried; 
2 cemetery. Bacon. Pope. 

CIIURL. / [ceonl, Saxcn.] 

1. A ruſtick; a countryrnan. 
2. A rude, ſurly, ill bred man. 
3. A miſer; niz; ard. | Shakeſpeare. 

CHURILISH. a. [from churl.] „ 

1. Rude; brutal; harſh; auſtere; u- 
civil. 

2. S:1fiſh ; avaricious. | 

3. Unpliant ; croſs-grained ; unmanage 
able; as, a churliſh ſoil. 


Sang. 


Craſtaw. 


4. Intractable; vexaticus. 


| CHU'RLISTLY. «4. {from churl;/þ] Rude 
Nouri. 


'y; bru ally. | 
C4U'RLISHNESS. / ffrem churliſb.] Bru- 

t-litv; rugge:'nels of manner. ech. 
CHURME. / A coniuſed found; a _ 


CHURN. / The veſlel in which the butter 
is, by agitirion, Coaguiatec. 

Te CHUEKN, wv. u. [lernen, Dutch.] _ 

1. To 2gitate or ſhake any thing by 2 vo- 

ent motion. den, 

2. Ton ke butter by agitating the milk. 

CHU'PRWORM. / ['rom cynn. Saxon. 
An ined: tht turns about nimbly; 0 
-Ifo a f. ncricket. Sinner. 

CHYLA/CPOUS. a. [from chyle.] Belong: 
ing to chile. Fler. 


CHY LF. / Lv. The white juice form- 


ed in te homach by digeſtion of the al 

ment. 7M Arhuthnot. 

1 [from chyle.] Tit 

ct or proce's of r.caking chyle in the body 
CHYLIFACTIVE. a: Having the 

of making chyle. 


CHYLO 


1 Som, 


Gol1/mith. Bacon. Mortimer. | 


co Y.- EE FR. 7T.* 


CIM 


CHYLOPOE'/TICK. a. [54 and call. 


| r of forming chyle. 
ä —— 


from ce.] Conſiſling 
l Wn Arbuthn2t. 


2 . C chymicausy Latin.) 
4 


I. Blale by chymiſtry. Dryden. 
2. Relating to chymiſt ry. Pope. 

CHY/MICALLY. ad. trom clymical.] In 
a chym cal manner. 

CHY/MIST. , {See CurmisTRY.] A 
pref.ffor of chymiliry ; 4 piulolopher by 
fire. FX Pope. 

CHY'MISTRY. /. Phi.ofophy by fire. 

Arout,aot. 

CIBA/RIOUS. a. [{ciZarius, Lat.] Relating 


to food. 


CHY/LOUS. a- 
of chyle. 

CAY/MiCAL. 

CY MCX. 


CIBOL. /. [ciboule, Fr.] A ſinall fort of 


onion. Mortimer. 
C CAT RICE, or CicarRIX. V. [| cicatrix, 
Latin. ] 
1. The {car remaining after a wound. 
: Suk -ſpeare. | 
2. A mark; an impreſſure. Shake/peare. 


CiC.\TRISANT. / from cica:ri.] An 
application that induces a cicatrice. 
CIC. TRYSIVE. a. {from cicatrice.] Hav- 


ing the qualities proper to induce a cica- 


rice. 

CICATRIZ ACTION. { from cicatrice.] 

1. The act of healing ti. c wound. Harvey. 
2. Tie Rate ut being healed, or ikinned 
over, 

Ts CTCATRIZE. 2. a. [from ci-atrix.] 
To apply ſuch medicines to wounds, or 
ulcers, as fin them. Dvuncy. 

CiCELY. { A fort of herb. : 

CICZIORA'CEOUS. a. [cichoarium, Lain.) 
Huwing the qualities of tuccor v. Floyer. 

To CUYCURATE. v. a. To tame; to re- 
um from wi'daeſs. 

CCURA TION. / The act of taming or 
teclziming trom wildneſs. Ray. 

CIDER. V Leide, Fr. fidra, Ital.] 

1. Liquur made of the juice ot fruits preſſed. 

2. The juice of app ies expreſſed and fer- 
men. ed. Philips. 

CDERST, . Amakerofcider. Mortimer. 

CTDERKIN. Y [from cider.} The liquor 
mais of the groſs matt er of apples, after 
tne eicler is prefid out. Tortimer., 

Cit RC #./.fFrerch.} A candle carried in 
OO MC 

CULLARY. a. 


[cuiuny Lat.] Belong ine do 
the eve leis, 


; Ray. 
CLVCICUS. a. [from cilicium, hair- cloth, 
Lat.] Mate ot hair. Bron. 


CIE LUA KCH. /. [trom nuns AAC 9g. ] The 
chief keeper of things of value belonging 
to a church. l 


Vor. I. 


Dict. 


Bron. | 


C1iP 
CI'METER. /. [cimitarra, Span.] A fort 


ot ſw rid, ſhort and recurvated. Drydct. 
C INC TORE. / [cinfura, Latin. ] 
I. Something wora round the body. Pope. 
2. An iacloſure. Bacon. 
3. A ring or liſt at the top or bottom of the 
ſhaft of a column. (CC: aberss 
CUNDER. / Ccriudre, Fr. 
1. A mals ignnted and quenched. HTullen. 
2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to fla ne. 
CI'NDER-WOMLAN.7 |. [cinder and ævo- 
CUNDER-WEMNCH. man.] A woman 
whoſe trade is to ra!zc in heaps of aihes, 
and gather cinders. Arbut not. 
CINER.Y' TION. / [from cineres, Latin. ] 
The re:!uction of any thiag by fire wo alhes, 
C!NERIUTLOUS. a. {cirericius. Lat.] Iav- 


ing the form or {tate of aſhes. Chee. 
CINERULTENT. a. Full of athes. 


CUNGLE. / [cingulum, Lat.] A girth for 
a hort ſe. 

CUNNABAR. / Cinnabaris, Lat.] Cinna- 
bar is native or factitious: the tactitions 
cinnabar is calicd vermiltion. Tho parti- 
cles of mercury uniting wich the particles 
ot ſulphur, compole cinnabar. Nexrtor. 

CINNAEAR of l1timeonry, is made of mer- 
cury, iuiphur, and crude antimony. 

CUNN AMON. /. [ctanmmomuun, Lat.] The 
frazrant Lark. ot a low tree in the ifland 
of Ceylon, Chambers. 

CIE. . [ French. ] Fire. 

CINQiUE-r IL. / [ernque joulley Fr.] A 
kind of five-leaved clover. 

CINQUZ-PACE. /, [cingue pas, Fr.] A 
kina f grave dance. Shakeſpeare. 

CINQUE-PORT'S. / Cinque ports, Fr.] 

Thoſe havens that lie +vward France. 

The cin ports ere Dover, Sandwich, 

Rye, IIaſtings, Winchelſea, Rumney, and 

Hithe; fore of which, as the number 

exceet's five, muſt bs added to the fiſt 


nſtirwion. Coxvel. 
CINQUE-SPOT TED. a. Having five 
ipnts. Shakeſpgar?. 


1. A ſprout ; 2 * = »lant. 


2. The ſhoot envrafted on a ſtock. 

Bacon. 
CIPIIER. / Cie, Fr. ch, low Lat.] 

1. An aruunmct:cal character, by which 
ſame number is noted; a figure, as 1, 2. 
2. An art inactical inark, Ml. ich, flanding 
{or nothing itſelt, increaics the value of 
ths other it2urcs; as, Io, ten. Soe. 
3. An uuteriexture of letters; his box is 


marked with a cher. Pope. 
4. A character in general. Ralcigb. 


5. A ſccret or occult manner of writing, 
or the key to ii. Denne. 


| 


| 3 To 


CIR 


CIR 


To CIPHER. v. u. [from the nonn.] To 5. Ci, crAR Sailing, is that pe roy 


practiſe arithmetick. 
70 CIPHER v. a. 


characters. 


make a circle, Builey. 
CIRCINA'/TION, /. An orbicular motion. 
CI'RCI_E. /. [circulus, Latin.] 
1. A line continucd till it ends where it 
begun. | Locke. 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 
3. A round body; an orb. Hatuh. 
4. Compals.; inc.uiure. Shakeſpeare. 
5. An af-mbly lurrvuncing the principal 
perſon. | P.. oe 
6. A company. 
7. Any ſeries ending as it begins. 
Zacon. Dial. n. 
3. An in concluſive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propo fit ion is proved 
by the following, an the following in- 
ferred from the for egoing. Matts. 
9. Circumlocuticn ; indir. form of worde. 
| > ' Fletcoer: 
10. CIRCLEs of the German Empire. Such 
provinces and princ'palities as have a 
right to be preſent at des. 
To C/RCLE. v. a. | ſrom the noun. 
1. To move round any thing. MACON. 
2. Toinchiſe ; to turround. Pricr. 
3. To covfine ; to keep together. Digby. 
To CVRCLE. t.#. To move circulariy. 
CVRCLED. a. Uaving the form of a vircle; 


Addiſon. 


round, Shah:/peare. 
CI'RCLET. / [from circle.) A circle; an 
orh. Pepe. 


CIRCIING. p-7r::cip. a. Circular; round. 
CTIRKCUTTr. / g rout, Fr. circuitut, Lat.] 
1. The act ot moving rcuud any thing. 
2. The ſpace ine loſed in a circle. Million. 
2. Space; extent, meaſured by travelling 
round. | Hooker 
4. A ring; a diadem. Shake eare. 
5. The vilitations of the judges for holding 
r Darics. 
To CIRCUIT. v. n. To move circularly, 
CIRCUTTEER. /. Cas: trave's a cir- 
- cuit wth the judges of aihze. 
C:*CUFTION. / [circiiiie, Latin} 
1. The act of going round any thing. 
2. Con:pais; maze of argument; com- 
preb enſion. | Hooker. 
CI RCULAR. a. Ccircularis, Latin. ] 
1. Reus d, }:ke a circle; circumicribed hy 
a circle, Sperifers Audiſon. 
2. Succe ſſive to ufelf; laws returning. 
3. Vulgar; mean; circus, forancous. 
Dennis. 
4. CixcuuAR Teiter. A letter directed to 
ſevcral perions, who have the lame iutere ſt 
in {ome common aflair. 


Arbuthnot. \ 
T9 write in occult CIRCULA'RITY. ,. 
Hayauard. Brow 
To CYRCINATE. v. a. [circino, Lat.] To ' CYCULARLY. ad. (from circular, 


. 
. 


| To CVRCULATE. v. u. 


01 the arch of a great circle, 


(from circular, | 


circular form. 


1. In form of a circle. 

2. Wrh a circular motion. Dyck 
N [from circili 
To move in a circle, Denim 
To CFRCULATE. wv. a. To put abom. 
CIRCULA'TION. /. —_ circulate.) 

1. A motion in a circle. 

2. A ſeries in which the ſame ordern 
ways ohſcrveg, and things always r&w 
to the tame ſtare. 4 

3. A reciprocal exchange of meaning. 


Hob 
CIRCULATORY. / [from FEI ey, 
chymical veſlc), in Wich that whichrh 
from the veſſel on the fire, is colletedy 
cooled in another fixed upon it, and f 
down again. 
CIRCUMA'MBIENCY./ [from circum 
tent. ] Ti e act of encompaſſing. 37 
CIRCUMAMIBIENT. a. [rircum and a 


51 „ Lat.] Surroundling; cncompoſſig 


To CIRCH MA/MBUL 1E. T. A. eim 


anil ambuio. Iat.] To walk round aber. 
To CiRCUMCI'eE. v. a {circumcido, Ly, 


To cut the prepuc-, according to then 


given to the Jews, * S 
CIRCUMCISION. /, Crom circunct 
The rite ot act of cutting off the foreſu 
To CIRCUMDU CT. . a. [circaumde, 

Lat.] Lo contravene; to uullify. 4 

CIKCUNMDñUUCTION. / Crom errcumded; 

1. Nullfication; canccilatiou. Ali. 
2. A lca ling abc ut. 


CI RCUMFERENCE. /. ircum fernem [, 


Lat in.] 


t. The periphery ; the line ;nclucingai| 


fnrrounting any thing. 
2. The ſpace inclofed in a circls, 
3. The external part of an orbicular ho, 
4. An orb; a circle, Mn. 


«FC 


* CIR 


=. 


Man Ci 
Pi. 


Pt 
' CI} 


Te CIRCU'MFERENCE. v. a. To cbt 4 


8 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


in circular ſpace, Bret. 
CIRCUMFERE'N TCP, / rom cim 
foro.) An mirumert ned in {urverith 
tor weaturing nv rF, Jun. 
CIRCUMFLEX. /. circundrvmt, Ia. 


L 


accent uled to regulate the provumciats! | 
et ivilabies, inctudiug er partivipatine!® - 
Hold 
CIRCU MIFLUENC E. 7. An iuclutur Q | 


2cnte and grave. 


WatcTr 5. 
CIRCU NIFLUENT. g. [circumfitcns, L*. 
Flou ing roun ! avy thing. Poe 


CIRCU“ MTLU GUS. . Franc uu, FA 

Environing with wat: re. Milton. Pit 
CIRCUMFORA'NEQUS. a. (circumſre 
; 7 


1 


ell 


CIR 


houſe. : 
5, CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a, [circumfuſus, 
Lat.] To pour round. Bacon. 
CIRCUMFU'SILE. a. Ce] and fufilts, 
Lit.] That which may be poured round 
any thing. Pope. 
CIRCUMEU'SION. /. The act of ſpread- 
ing round. 
7; CIRCUMGOYRATE. v. a. Ccircu n and 
Yrs, Lat.) To ral! round. : Ray. 
CRCTMGYRA CION. [from circumn- 
»yrat-.] The act of running round. 
CIRCUMJ VCENT. a.[circumjacens, Lat.] 
5 Lving round any thing. 
CIRCUMIUVTION./. fcircumitum, Lat.] The 
Act of going round. 
CIRCUMLIGA'TION.{.{circumligo, Lat ] 
1. The act of binding round. | 
2. The bond with which any thing is en- 
comoall-d. 


CIRCUMLOCU'TION. /. [ circumlocutio, 


0 Litin.] 
oy x. A circuit or compaſs of words; peri- 
and an phraſis. Swift. 
pln, . The uſe of indirect expreſſions. 
arm 3 I' range. 
1 aber, CIRCUMMU”RED. a. [circum and murus.] 
WY Walled round. Shakeſpeare. 
then} CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE. a. That which 
| Sa} may be ſailed round. Ray. 
ke To CIRCUMNA'VIGATE. v. a. [circum 
ore and navieo.] To fail round. 
nie} CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION. / The at of 
: * ſailing roun 1, Arbuthnot. | 
winds. CIRCUMNAVIGA'TOR./. One that fails 
APY round. | 

. > CIRCEUMPLICA'”TION. /. | circun:plico 
rer Lin, 7. [ unplico, 
4 1. The act of enwrapping on every ſide. 
* | 1, The ſtate of rr 
a — CIRCUM POLAR. 3. [from circum and 


| * polar.) Round the pote. 

o ' 4 CIRCUMPOSTITION. /. [from circum and 
a tab | pofition.] The act of placing any thing 
n circ ularlv. 2 velyn. 
br.” CIRCUMRA'SION. /. [cireumraſio, Lat.] 

cirm The act of ſhaving or pairing round. 


ve CRCUMROTA' TION. /. [circum and 


an" 1510, Lat.] The act of whirling ro nd 
. like a ard 3 1 
e To CYRCUMECRIBE. . a. [circum and 
_ IF ſcribo, Latin.) 

| . To inclole in certain lines or bounda- 
uren ries. 

We 2. To bound; to limit; ta confine. 

0 = 4 Southern. 
Pie C . » . 
— — RIPTION. / Ccircumſcriptio, 
1 1. Determination of particular form or 
nen magnitude. Rap. 

wy + Linitation ; confinement. 


Shake/p. | 


ws, Lat.] Wandering from houſe to 


CIR 


CIRCNMSCRUPTIVE. a. [from circur- 
fſeribo.] Incloſing the ſuperficies. Grew. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT. a. ſcircumſpectum, Lat. 
Cautious; attentive ; watchful. Boyle. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTION. /, [from circum- 
ſpect.] Watchtulneſs on every fide; cau- 
tion ; general attention. Clarendon. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE. a. | circumſpetum, 
I.it.] Attentive; vigilant ; cautious. 
CIRCUMSPE'C ITVELY. ad. [from cir- 
cumſpefive.] Cautiouſly; vigilantly. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTLY. ad. ſtrom circum- 
vet.) Watchtully ; vigilautly. Ray. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT NESS. / from circum- 
pe. ] Cantion ; vigilance. Wotton. 
CURCUMSTANCE./:. (circumſtantia, Lat.] 
| I. Something appendant or relative to a 
ſact. | South. 
2. Accident; ſomething adventitious. Daw. 
3. Incident; event. Clarendon. 
4. Condition; ſtate of affairs. Bentley. 
To CYRCUMSTANCE. v. a. To place in 
a particular ſituation, or relation to the 


things. Donne. 
CLRCUMSTANT. . [circum fans, Lat.] 
| Surrounding. Digby. 
CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL. a. [circumftantia- 
lis, low Lat.) | . 
1. Accidental ; not eſſential. South. 
2. Incidental ; caſual. Donne. 
z. Full of ſmall events; detailed. Prior. 


 CIRCUMSTA'NTTALITY. J. The ap- 
pennlage of circumſtances. 


CIRCUMST.\NTTALLY. ad. [from cir- 


cumſtantial. | | 

| 1. According to circumſtince ; not eſſen- 
tially. ; | Glanville. 
2. Minutely; exactlv. Broome. 


To CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE. v. a. [from 
circumſtance.) | 
1. To place in particular circumſtances. 
| | Bramhall. 
2. To repreſent with particular eircum- 
ſtances. | 
. To place in particular condition. Swift. 
Ts CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. a. [cireum- 
wallo, Latin.) To iaclole round with 
trenches or fortifications. 
CIRCUMVALE'TION. /, [from circum- 
dallate.] 
1. The art or act of caſting up fortifica- 
tions round a place. Watts. 
2. The fortification thrown up round a. 
place hefieged. Howel. 
CIRCUMVECTI ON. Cæircumvectio, 
Latin.] | 
1. The act of carrying round. 
2. The ſtate of heing carried round. | 
To CIRCUMVE'NT. v. a. [circumvenio, 
Lat.] To deceive; to cheat. Knolles. 
CIRCUMVE'NTION. /, {from circum- 


ent } 
| 2 2 


1. Fraud; 


CIT 


7. Fraud; impoſture; cheat. Collier. 
2. Prevention ; pre- occupation. Shake/ſb. 
To CIRCUMVE'ST. v. a. pears 
Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 

I otton. 
CIRCUMVOLA'TION. /, f[rircumwols, 
Lat.] The act of flying round. 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE. wv. a. [circumvolwo, 
Lat.] Fo roll round. Glanwille. 
CIRCUMVOLU'TION. / (circumwuolutua, 
Lat. 
1. 7 act of rolling round. 
2. The thing rolled round another. 
IFilkins. 


Hy. 7 % l(circus, Lat.] An open 
CIROUE. S fpact or area for ſports. 


Sudney. 
CIST. /. [ca. Latin.] A cafe; a tegu- 
ment; commoniy the iucloſure of a tu- 
mor. 
CI'STED. a. [from ci. Incloſed in a ciſt, 
or bag. | 
C!STERN. / fcrf-rna, Lat.) 
1. A receptacle of water for domeſlick uſe. 
2. A reſervoir; an incloſed fountain. 
v. Any watery receptacle. Shakeſpeare. 
GST US. / {Lat.] Rockrofe. 
CIT. / ſcontractedd from citizen.] An in- 
hahitant of a city ; a pert low townſman. 
CITADEL. / [ citadellr, French.) A for- 
treſs; a callle, | Dryden. 
CUVTAL. /. from cite. 
1. Reproot ; impeachment. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Summons ; citation. 
CITATION. / [citatio, Latin.] 
7. The calling a perſon hetore a judge. 
2. Quotation from another author. 
3. The paſſage or words quoted. Watts. 
4. Enumeration; mention. Harvey. 
C'TTATORY. a. [from to c:te.] Having 
the power or form of citation. Aylife. 
To CITE v. a. [| cito, Latin.] 
1. To ſummons to anſwer in a court. 
2. To enjoin; to call upon another autho- 
ritatively. Prior. 
3. To quote. Hooker. 
CI'TER. / [from cite. 
1. One who cites into a court. 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. Attorburg. 
CITE'SS. / [from cit.] A city woman. 
| Dryden. 
COON, . feitbara, Latin.) A kind of 


arp. Mac. 
CITIZEN. /. Ccitayen, French.] 

1. A freeman of a city. Raleigh. 
2. A townſman; not a gentleman. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 

3. An inhabitant. Dryden. 

CITIZEN. a. IIaving the qualities of a 

citizen. Shakeſpeare. 


CTTRINE. a. fci/rinns, Lat.] Lemon co- 
joured. 


reo. Fleyer. 


| 


_ 


 CYTRUL. / Pumpion. 


CIV 
CI'TRINE. /. [from citrinus, Latin; 


ſpecies of cryſtal of an extremely 
clear, and fine texure, cenerally free from 
flaws and blemiſhes. Our jewellers © 
{tones for rings out of it, which are gene. 
rally miſtak-n for topazes, Hil 
CI'TRON-TREE. / ſtrom citrus, Latin. 
One fort, with a pointed fruit, is in en 
eſteem. Miller. Addiſin 
CITRON-WATER.  Giltl 


ler} with the rind of citrons. 


Pure, 


Pope. 
CUTY. /. [caic, French.] 
1. A large collection of houſes and inhz. 
bitants. Temple, 
2, In the Engliſh law. A town corpora, 
that hath a biſhop. 
3- The inhabitants of a certa'n city. 


CITY. a. Relating to the city. Sha 
CIVET. / (ci tte, Fr.] A perfume from 
the civet cat. The c:wet, or civet cat, is 
little animal, not unlike our cat, exceptirg 
that his front is more pointed. his claw; 
leſs dangerous, and his cry different, 
Barer. 
CIVIC E. a. Ccivicis, Latin.] Relating to 
civil honours; not military. Pope, 
CT'VIL. a. [ciwvilis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the community; political, 


2. Not in anarchy ; not wild. NH. 
3. Not foreign; inteſline ; a civil war, 
| Bacon. 

4. Not eceleſiaſiical ; the clergy are ſubject 
to the civil power. 

5. Not natural; a natural and civil hidory 
of a place. 

6. Not military; the c:vi/ power gave way 
to martial law. 

7. Not criminal; he was purſued by 2 
civil action, as for a debt, not by a erimi- 
nal indictment, as for a rubbery. 

8. Civiliſed; not barbarous. 


Spenſer. 


9. Comphaiſant; civilited ; gentle; well 
bred. Dryden. 
10. Grave; ſoher. Mi ton. 


| It. Relating to the ancient conſular or im- 
perial government; 2s, civil law. 
CIVILIAN. / [civilis, Latin.] One that 
profeſſes the knowledge of the old Rom. 
an law. Eacon. 
CIVFLIFY. / [from c:w17l.] 
1. Freedom from barbarity. Davis. 
2. Politeneſs; complaiſance; elegance of 
b-haviour. Clarenden. 
3. Rule of decency ; practice of politenels. 
To Ci ViLIZE. v. a. [rom ciul.] To re 
claim from ſavageneſs and brutality. 


CI'VILIZER. /. [ trom ciwilize.] He that 


reclaimsothers from a wild and ſavagelife- 


| CU VILLY. ad. (from civil] 


1. In 


TY 


J. Aqua-vitz, dittil. * 


Shakeſpeare, | 


— — 


coker. Sprat. 


+. 


+ 


4. 


Baroy, 


renden. 
itent fe. 


To re- 


| © © OR DR 


CLA 


1. In 2 manner relating to government, 

2. Politely ; complauiant'y ; a 3 
s. Milter. 
\ W ithout gay or gau ly colours. Bacon. 

CIZE. /. Licom inciſi, Lat.] The quantity 
of any thing, with regard to its external 
form. Greau. 

CLACK. / ¶Klatchen, German, to rat:le.] 
1. Any thing that makes a laſting and 
importunate noiſe. Prior. 

2. The CLacs of a Mill. A bell that 
rings when more corn isrequired to he put 
in; or that which ſtrikes the hopper, and 

romotes the running of the corn. B2tiert. 

Ty CLACK. v. . eg the nouns} 

1. To make a chinking noiſe. 

1. To let the tongue run. 

CLAD. part. pret. Clothed ; inveſted; 

arbed. 

7; CLAIM. v. a. Crom clamer, Tr.] To 
demand of right; to require authorita- 
tively, Locke. 

CLAIM. / [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of any thing as due. 

2. A title to any privilege or poſſeſſion in 
the hands of another. Locke. 

3. {in law.] A demand of any thing that 
is in the poſſeſſion of another. Corve!. 

CLA'IMABLE. 4a. That which may be de- 
manded as due. 

CLATMANY. / [from clai-.] He that 
demands any thing as unjuſtly detained 
by another. 

CLAIMER. /. [from claim.) He that 
makes a demand. | 

To CLAMBER. v. 2. To climb with diſſi- 
culty, Shakeſpeare. Ray. 

To CLAMM. v. n. [clazmian, Saxon.] To 
ciog with any glutinous matter. 

CLA'MMINESS. /. {from clammy.] Viſco- 
lity - viſcidity. No von. 

CLA'MMY. 4. {from can.] Viſcous; 


glutinous, Bacon. Adaliſon. 
CLA'MOROVUS. a. {from cinen. ] Voci- 
terous ; noiſy. Hooker. Swift. 


CLA'MOU K. . cla mor, Lat.] Outcry ; 
notle; exciamation ; vociferation. | 
| King Charles. 
To anden **. v. To make outcries; 
ia excl um; to vociferate. Shakeſpeare. 
CLAMP. £ ſclamp, French.] * 
t. A piece of wood joined to another, 
2. A quantity of bricks, Mortimer. 
To CLAMP. v. a. [from the noun.] Ends 
of tahies are commonly clamped. Moxon. 
CLAN, /: kiuam, in the Highlands, ſignifies 
children. 
1. A family; a race. Milton. 
% A body or ſ-& of perſons. Savyft. 
[ clancrlarius, Latin.) 


Clandeſtine ; 


CLA 
| CLANDE'STINE. a. { lund:ftinns, Lat.] 


Secrct ; hrdgen, Blackmore. 
CLANDE'STINELY. ad. [trom clande/ſ- 
tine.) Secrctly ; privately. Sevift. 
CLANG. / [clangor, Lat.] A ſharp, ſhrill 
noiĩſe. Miilon. Dryden. 
To CLANG. v. u. [clungo, Latin.] To 
clatter; to make a loud ſht ill noiſe. 
Prinr. 
CLA'NGOUR. / {clangor, Lat.] A loud 
ſhrill found. Dryden. 
| CLA'NGOUS. a. [from clang.] Making 
a clang. Brown. 
CLANK. / from clang.] A loud, ſnrill, 
ſharp nile. Spectator. 
To CLAP. v. a. ſclappan, Saxon.] 
1. To firike together with a quick mo- 
tion. Fob. 
2. To add one thing to another. Tuylor. 
3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty 
* W he 
4. To c.lebrate or praiſe by clapping the 
hands; to eee 4 8 
5. To infect with a venereal poiſon. 
Wiſeman. 
6. To CLAP . To complete ſuddenly. 


Hobel. 
To CLAP. . 1. 
1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. 
Dryden. 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſkneis 
upon any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To ſtrike the hands together in applauſe. 
Epilogue ta Henry VIII. 
CLAP. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A loud noiſe made by ſudden colliſion. 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 


Hakexvill. 
4. An act of applauſe. Addiſon. 
5. A ven:real infection. = 
6. The netker part of the beak of a hawk. 

CLA'PPER. /. (from clep.] 

1. One who claps his hands. 


3. An exploſion of thunder. 


2. The tongue of a hell. Addiſon. 
To CLAPPERCLA'W. v. a. [from clap 


and c/aww. | To tongue beat, and ſcold. 
CLA'RENCEUX, or CLA'RENCIEUX. /. 
Ihe ſecond king at arms: ſo named from 
the Dutchy of Clarence. 
CLARE-OBSCURE./.{fromclarus, bright, 
| and ebſcurus, Latin.] Light and ſhade in 
| ainting. P 
CLARET. 6 [clairet, Fr.] French wine. 
CLA'RICORD. / from clarus and chorda, 
Lat.] A muſical inftrument in form of 
a ſpinette. Chambers. 
CLARIFICA'TION. / [from clarify. The 
act of making any thing clear from im- 
urities. Bacon. 
To CLA RIF V. v. a. [clarifeer, * 


CLANCULAR. «. 
ſecref. Decay of Piety. 


| I. To purify or clear. on. 
2. To 


CLA 


2. To brighten ; to illuminate. 
CLARTON. / {clarin, Spau.] A trumpet. 
| Spenjer. Pope. 
CLARITY. / {clarts, French. ] Bright- 
neſs; ſplendour. Raleigh. 
GLA RKV. An herb. Bacon. 
To CLASH. v. 1. [klet/en, Dutch. ] 
1. To make a noiſe by mutual colliſicn. 


South. | 


Denham. Bentley. 
a. To act with oppoſite power, or contra- 
ry direction. South. 


3. To contradict ; to oppoſe. Spefator. 

To CLASH. v. a. To ſtrike one thing againit 
another. 

CLASH. / 

1. Anoiſy colliſion of two bodies. Denhan:. 
2. Oppoſition; contradiction. Atterbury. 

CLASP. fe [clefpe, Duich. ] 

I. A hook to hold any thing cloſe. AdG. 

2. An embrace. Shakeſpeare. 
To CLASP. v. a. [from the noun.) 

1. To ſhut with a claſp. Hooker. 
2. To catch and hold by twining. Milton. 
3. To incloſe between the hands. Bacon. 
4. To embrace. Smith. 
5. To incloſe. Shakejpeare 

CLA'SPER. / [from claſp.] The tend: ils 

or threads of crecping plants. Ray. 

CLA'SPENIFE. /. A knife which folds 

into the handle. 

CLASS. /, [from claſſis, Latin.] 

1. A rank or order of perſons. Dryden. 
2. A number of boys learning the ſame 
leſſon. Watts. 
3. A ſet of beings or things. Audi ſon. 
To CLASS. v. a. To range according to 
ſome ſtated method of diſtribution. 
Arbutbhnot. 
CLASSICAL, or CLAss Ick. a. [clafficus, 
Latin.] 
x. Relating to antique authors. Felton. 
2. Of the firſt order or rank. Arb:uthnot. 

CLA'SSICE. /. An author of the fir rank. 
CL A'SSIS. ( Lat.] Order; fort; body. 
To CLA T TER. v. . [clachunze, a rattle, 

Saxon.] 
. To make a noiſe by knocking two 
ſonorous bodies frequently. together. 


| Dryden. 

2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck roge- 
ther. 

3. To talk faſt and idly. Decay of Piety. 


To CLA'TTER. vv. 6. 
1. To ftrike any thing ſo as to make it 
ſound. AT:lton. 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. 
CLA'TTER. /. from the verb.] 
I. A rattling noiſe made by frequent co!- 
liſion of ſonorous bodies. Swijt. 
2. Any tumultuous and confuſed noite. 

| Ben Jonſen. 


CLE 
CLA'VATED. a. Cclavatus, Lat.] Kng. 
bed. - Wood wart, 
CLA'UDENT. a. [claudens, Lat.) Shut. 


tine ; incloling. 


To CL 'UD1CATE. 2. 1. [claudico, Lut,] 
To halt. 


CLAUDICA”TION. / The habit of halt 


ing. 

CLAVE. The preterite of cleave. 

CLA'VELLATED. a. fclavellatus, low 

Lat.] Made with burnt tartar. A chynn- 

cal term. 

CLA'VER. J, fclzpen, Saxon.] Clover, 

CLA'VICLE. /. {avicula, Latin.) The 

collar bone. Broaun. Wiſeman, 

CLAUSE. /. Celauſilu, Latin.) 

I. .\ ſentence; a ſingle part of diſcourſe; 
a ſubdiviſion of a larger fentence. Hooker, 

2. An article, oz particular ſtipulation, 


CLA'USTRAL. a. bf rom clauftrum, Lat,] 


CLA'USURE. /, (ciauſura, Latin.) Con- 
fine ment. Geddes, 
CLAW. /. [clapan, Saxon.] 
I. The foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with 
ſharp nails. Shenſer. Garth. 
2. X hand, in contempt. 
To CLAW. v. a. [clapan, Saxon.] 
I. To tear with nails or claws. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To tear or ſcratch in general. Hudibras. 
3. To tickle. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To CLaw of. To ſcold. 
CLA'WBACE. / A ſiatterer; a wheedler, 


or armed with claws. 
CLAY. / [clai, Welch.] Unctuous and te- 
na ious earth. Watts, 
To CLAY. . a. To cover with clay. 
CLAY-COLD. a. Cold as the unanimated 
| earth. Rode. 
CLAY PIT. / A pit where clay is due. 
CLATYEY. a. Conſiſting cf clay. Derhon. 
CLA'YMARL. / {clay and marl.] A 
chalky clay. Mortimer. 
CLEAN. a. ſclazne, Saxon. ] 
I. Free from dirt or filth. Spenſer. 
2. Chaſte ; innocent; guillileſs. | 
3. Flegant ; neat ; not unwieldy ; not in- 
cumbred. Waller. 
4. Not leprous. Lewnticus 
CLEAN. ad. Quite; perfectly; fuly; 
completely. Hooker. 
To CLEAN. v. a. To free from dirt. 
CLEANLILY. ad. In a cleanly manner. 
CLEANLINESS. / [from cleanly.} = 
i. Freedom from dirt or filth. Addiſon. 
2. Neatneſs of dreſs ; purity. 
CLEANTY. a. [from clean.] 
* Free from dirtineſs; pure in the per- 
en. 


2. Tha 


Relating to a clovſter, lift. 


—— — „ PTE TS. 


L' Eftrange. | 


CLA”'WED. . {from claww.} Furniſhed 
Crew. | 


CLE CLE 


That which makes cleanlineſs. P1 ior. 9. Todiſmiſs from a port after cuſtoms paid. 
3 BK. ; immaculate, Glanville. to. To obtain diſmiſſion from a port. 
Pure ; mm . por 
1 Nice; artful. I” Eftrange.| To CLEAR. . u. 
92 CLEANLY. ad. [Crom clean.] Eieganily; | 1. To grow bright; to recover tranſpa- 
4 | eat. rancy. Shakeſpeare. Norris. 
4 CLEANNESS. |. [from clean. ] 2. Lo be diſengaged from incumbrances, 
alt, | 1. Neatneſs; freedom from filth. or entanglements, Bacon. 
I. Eaſy exaQaeſs; jultnels; natural, un- | CLEARANCE. /. A certificate that a ſhip 
Lahoured correctneſs, Dryden. has been cleared at the euſtomhouſe. 
ly . Pwity ; mnocence. Pope. | CLE ARER. /. Brightener ; purifier ; en- 
ni 7, CLEANSE. v. g. (clæenrinm, Saxon.!] ichtencr. Agdifon. 
ö I. To free from filth or dirt. Prior. | CLEARUT. ad. from clear. 
op | , To purify from guilt. Prowerbs.| 1. Brightly ; lumiinouſly. Hooker. 
The | , Tofreefrom noxious kumours. 2. Plainly ; evidently. Rogers. 
EDS Arbuthnot. | 3. With diſcernment; acutely. B. Jonſon. 
ws ' 4. To free from leproſy. Mart. 4. Without entanglement. Bacor:. 
urſe: t. To ſcour. Addiſon. 5. Wubont by-en.'s; honeſtly. Tillotſon. 
* cl ANS ER. fclær rene. Saxon.] That| 6. Wihout deduction or coſt. 
l. u dich has the quality of cvacuating, or] 7, Without reſerve; without ſubter fuge. 
Lat. purifying the hodr. Arbuthnot. 3 3 Dai. 
2 ' CLEAR. a. [clair, French; clarus, Latin. | | CLE ARNTSS. / [from clear.] 
Come | 1, Brizht; tranſpicuous; pellucid ; tranl-] 1. 1 raniparencv - brightneſs. Bacon, 
eddy, | parent ; not cpacons. Denham. | 2. Splendour; | ſtre. Sidney. 
| 2. Free from clouds; ſcrene ; as a char] 3. Diſtinctneſs; perſpicuity. Addiſon. 
1 with dax. | 4. Freedom from ail imput ation of ill. 
Barth, z. Without mixture; pure; unminpſed. CLEARSIGUTED. a. | clear and fight. | 
4. Perſpicuous; not obſeure; not ambign- | Diſcerning; judicions. Denham. 
| eu. Temple. | To CLE'ARSTARCH. v. a. [ clear and 
g. [adiſputabie ; evident; undeniable ; a ftarch. ] To ſtiffen with ttarck. Addiſon. 
ſvrare, | clear proof. 79 CLEAVYE. v. n. pret. I clave, particip. 
fibra, b. Apparent ; maniſeſl; not hid. Hofer.] clesen. Cclecpan, Saxon. 
ſpeare. 7. Unipotted ; puilitlets ; irreproachable ; | 1. To adhere; to ſtick ; to hold to. Fob, 
range, 2 clear character. Shakeſpeare. Pope. | 2. To unite aptly; to fit. SFhalteſpegre. 
edler. . Unprepoſleſſod; impartial. Siduey.] 3. To unite in concord. Hæoder. Knolles. 
rniſhed © 9. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or im-] 4. To he concomitant. Hooker. 
Grew, puted guilt ; the ſuſpected perſon is now | To CLEAVE. v. a. preterite. I clove, I 
and te- clear, Cav. | clave, I cleft ; part. paſſ. clawen, or cleft, 
Watts, 10. Free from dedguAicns or incumbrances; | | cleopan, Saxon. 
oy a cl-ar eſtate. Collier. f. To divide with violence; to ſp'it. 
umated u. Vacant; unobſtru de: a car paſſage. Miiton. Blac more. 
Rowe. | Sha teſpeare. Pop; 2. To divide. Deuteronomy. 
. 11. Ont of dhe. To CI. EAVE. 2. 
Jerham. I, Unintang led - at a ſafe diſlance from x9 wart alvnder, Shad are. Pope. 
rl.] A danver, A /prare. | 2. To tiffer diviſion. Newton. 
ortimer. | 14+ Canorous ; ſounding diſtinctly.  CLE"AVER. / [from cleats] A butcher's 
1. F ler 2 ifirument to cut animals into joints. 
Spenſer. 5. Free; puiitleſs, fun. Arbuthnot . 
_ (LEAR, ad. Clean; quite; completely. CLEES./ The tro parts of the foot cf 
not in- L* Ejtrange. | beats which are cloven-footed. 


trailer. | © CLEAR. 2. a \ CLEY.F{. [irom e/f;, key, French.] A mark 


riticu. 1. To make bright; to brighten. Drra u. at the beginning of the hnes of a feng, 


. fuly; lo free from hf, urity. Borlz, t which ſhews the tone or key in which 
Hooker. | © Yo purge from the imputation of guilt; the picc? is to heyin, a mterse 

dirt. to ſuſtify. Tiaravarl. CL ET T. por: g. J. firom clone} Divided. 

manner & To cleante. Shokeſwreu rn, | | Mien. 

4 & To diſcharge; to remove any incum-, CI. EFT. | from cars. 

Addiſon. "ance. Hint. Adin | 1. A ſpace made by the letrratt om et pe; 


Sidney- . To tree from any thing viſentive, or = 
ctive. | Locke. 
the per Jo clarify; ac, to cen f liquors. toucts ct the eri * and ore ca, by 
10 gain withone deductioan : as, he ri 4 ſary an .li Wi hp, 


| 
2. That en pounds by his bargain. Aalst. Farr Dich n Yen? 


2 crack. 4. dz. 
. * : „ _ * 
2. In farrier g.. (% aprear on the 


CLI CLI 


To CLE'F'T GRATT. v. a. % and graft.] CLIFF. /. The ſame with Crirr. 
To engrait by cleaving the itock of a tree. Shen, 
CLE'M NCY. A [.clemence, Fr. clomentia, 1 CLIMA'CTERF. 2 [ x2 urccnrhg, ] A certain 
Lat.] Mercy; remiſſion of feverity. Aadiſon. progreſſion ot years, ſuppoled to end in; 
CLE'MENT. a. ey Latin. ] Mili;: dangerous time. Brown, 
gentle; merci. ul, CLIMACTE RICAL. ? a. {from climader, 
To LEP. v. a. clypian, Sax.] To call. CLIMACTE RICE. 5 Containinganyn, 
Shakeſpeares | ber of years, at the end of which ſome prez 
CLERGY. / {c{erg#, Fr. s.] The booy change is ſuppoſed to befal the body. n 

cf g. en ſet apart by due ordination for the | CUIMATE. / [ xaiue. ] 


ſervice of God. Shokeſprarr,} 1. A ſpace upon the 1uriace of the earth, 
CLE'RG YMAN. / A man in holy o:d.rs; | meaſured from the equator to the 
not a Rick. Sc. circles; in tach of which ſpaces the longeſt 
CLE'RICAL. a. [clericus, Lat.] Rilatn.ggh day is half an hour longer. From the p- 
to the clergy. Bacon. lar circles to the pol-s climates are mes 
CLERK. /{.-fclenic, Saxon.] | ſured by the increaſe of a month. 
1. Aclergyman. Arligs. ] 2. Anrevion, or tract of land. Dryde, 


2. A ſcholar; a man of letters. Fauth. To CLUMATE. g. v. To inhabit. Shakefy, 
3. A man employed under another as a} CLUMLA'L URE. / "The fame with climare, 


writer. Shatefpcare. CLIMXX. 7. LNA 2. Gradation; a 
4. A petty writer in publick offices. cent; a figure in ractorick, by which the 
5. The layman who reads the reſponſes to] ſentence riſes gradually. Drjda, 

the congregation in the church, to direct | To CLIMB. 2. n. preterite, c/omb, or clumed; 

the reſt. pa rticiple, clanib, or climed. (cuman, Sau. 
CLERCRS HIP. / [from cier&. o alcend vp any place. 
1. Scholarſhip. 7, CLIMB. v. a. To aſcend. Prix, 
2. The office of a clerk of any kind. CLIMBER. / ſtrom c/:1b.] 
CLEVE.Y At the beginning or end of the | 1. One that mounts or ſcales any place; a 
CLIF. roper nzrae of a place, d.aotcs | mcunter ; a riſer. Cam. 
CLIVE. ) it to be fituated on a rock or | 2. plant that creeps upon other ſupparts. | 
hill. Mortimer. | 
CLE'VER. 2. 3. The name of a particular herb. | 
1. Dextcraus; ſilful. Al Jijan.| 


2. Juſt; fit; proper; commodlous. Pope. | CLIME. , {from cliztate.} Climate; e. 
3. Weil-ſnaped; hantituome. Awicthret. | gion; tract of cart!t. Milton. Atterbury. 
CLE'VERLY. ad. [rrom cl:wer.} Dexre- | To CLINCH. v. @. [ lVntza, Saxon.) 
rouilv ; fitlv; han Homely. Heli. t. To hold in haud with the fingers bent. 
CLE'VERMNESS. / {from cover} Dexte- | Dryden. 
riey: kill. 2. To contract or double the fingers. Swift, 
CLEW. / Celÿye. Saxon. ] 2. To bend the poiut of a nail on the & 
1. Turead wound vpcn a button. ther ſide. 


Naſcamon.] 4. To corfrm ; to fix; as, fo clinch an 

2. * guide; 2a dire ction. Szmntth. a, Cument. 
To CLEW. 2. *. To dear tfe Sui, is to] CLINCE / from the verb.] A pun; an 
raite them, in crder to he furled. ar biguitv. Boyle. Dryden 
To CLICK. wv. n. . en, Dutch. To make | CLINCHER. / from cinch .] A cramp: 
a ſharp. ſucceſſs e note. Cay. | 2 Þebvatt, Pope. 


CLYCKER. /. from click. Alew word ior | To CLING. v. „. preter. I c/ung; pati. 


the ſervort of a ſaleſman. [ i owe clunge aiyngery Dail | 


CLI'CXTT. / The knocker of a door. 1. To hang upen Ly twining round, 
CLFENT. / [liens, Lat.) | . Pen Jenn 
3. Ore who applies to an advecrte for | 2. To dry up; to cerſume. Shakeſpeare 
counſchend Cetiencce Turor.! CLI'NGY. a. jirom cg. Clingirg; ae 

2. X denendant. Ben Yor: K. befive. 

CLIVENTED. oorticiviala. Suppled with | CLUNICAI. g. PA, to lie down.] On 
cl:ente. (Cary, | CLI'NICK. that keeps the bed wit 
CLIENTELE. /. {citenteiny Latin.) lhe infirmity. Tale. 
conGition or oſſics of a client. To CLINK. . 2. To utter a ſmall, inter 
En Jiuſin.] ruptedd noiſe. Fri 
CLIENTSPIP. / ſtrom client.] The con-ICLINR. / ſrom the verb.] A ſhorp luc 
Jiten of 2 client. Dru. ceſtve note. Shae ſpect 


CLIEX. /o cis, JL. ein ch, Saxon.) A | CLFNQUANT. J. Trench. Frabrowery' 
Art p TOCK; Z Teck. 2.2 7 l[penzles. Sen 
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CL O CLO 


q A. cli an, Saxon. ] CLOG. ＋. from the verb.] a 
| SES ITS by throwing the news| I. Any incu:nbrance hung to hinder mo- 
enje, : Sidney. Ray. tion. | Milton. 


Foo * cut with ſheers. Suckling. Bentley. | 2. A hindrance; an obſtruction. Donne. 
my * n i particularly uſed of thole who di- 3. A kind of ſhackle. 
yr 5 iniſh coin. Locke.| 4. A kind of additional ſhoe worn by Wo- 

= 1 4. To curtail ; to cut ſhort. Adliſon. men to keep them from wet. 

Ew 5. To confine ; to hold. Shake/peare., $5. A wooden ſhoe. Harvey. 

Bt } CLIPPER. / One that debaſes coin by | CLO'GGINESS. . (from clggy.] Tac 
cutting. Addiſon. {tate of being clogged. 


eank, | CLIPPING. /. The part cut or clipped | CLO'GGY, a. {fron clag.] That ain 
L 


deln off ocke. | has the x": o* clogging up. Zoyle. 
ongel CLIVER. /. An herb. Miller. | CLO/ISTER: / Cclaur cen, Sax. clauſtr:a, 
he po CLOAK. / [lach, Saxon. ] | Sa}. 
me. & 1. The outer garment. Pope. | 1. Areiuzous retirement. Davies. 
1. Aconcealment. Peter.] 2. A periſtele; a pizza. 
e, # To CLOAK. v. a. To CLYISTIR. v. 4. [(trom the nous. J 
uae, 1. To cover with a cloak. To ſhut up in a religious houte ; to im- 
ima, 3. To hide; to conceal. ok go” mure from the world. Bacon. — 
n; z CLOAK BAG. / (from cloak and bag.} A | CLOIS'TRRAL. a. Solitary; retired. 
ich the portmanteau ; a bag in which clothes are Walton. 
nn. © carried, Shakefpeare. | CLOTSTERED. part. [fron cloiſter. ] 
limes; CLOCK. / [C clacc, Welſh. ] | 1. Solitary; inhabiting cloiſte s. 
„du., 1. The inttrument which tells the hour. Shakeſpeare. 
Tr, . It is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, That] 2. Built with periſtyles or piazzas. Ii otton. 
Prin, is it of the clock? tor What hour is it ? | CLOVSTRESS, / [rom cloiffter.] A num. 
| Or, ten o'clock, for the tenth hour. CLOMB. [ pref. ot to climb. } Milton. 
lace;z 3. The cloak of a ſtocking ; the flowers] To CLOOM. v. a. [clæmian, Saxon. To 
Care, or inverted work about the ankle. Swift. ſhut with viſcous inatter. Mariners 
pparts, | 4+ A fort of beetle. To CLOSE. v. a. [clos, Fr. clauſis, Latin. ] 
rtins,  CLOCKMAKER. / An artificer whoſe | . To ſhut; to lay q Prior. 
| ofeſſion is to make clocks. Derbam. 2. To conclude ; to finiſh. Nute. 
Mille. | cLO'CKWORK./: Movements by weights | 3. To incloſe; to confine. Shakeſpeare. 
ne; r6- or ſprings. Prior. 4. To join; to unite fractures. Addiſon. 
terbury | CLOD. / [ cluv, 8 To CLOSE. v. 2. ; 
] 1. A lump of earth or clay. 1. To coaleſce; to join its own parts to- 
s bent. | Ben Jonſon. | gether. Numbers. Bacon. 
Drin. | % Aturf ; the ground. Scuth.| 2. To CLOSE upon. To agree upon. 
K. | 3 Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy. Temple 
1 the & Milton. ] 3. To Cros E with. To come to an 
1. A dull fellow; a dolt. Dryden. 4. To CLosE in witb. J agrecment with; 
[inch n ToCLOD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ga-] to unite with. Shakeſp. South. Newton. 
her into concretions ; to coagulate. CLOSE. / [from the verb.] 
"un; an þ , Milton. 1. Any thing ſhut ; without outlet. Bacon. 
Driden TCLOD. v. a. To pelt with clods. 2. A imail field incloſed. Carew. 
cramp; Þ CLODDY. a. [from clad. ] 3. The manner of ihutiing. Chapman. 
Page, | Conliſting of earth or clods ; earthy. 4- The time of ſhutting up. Dryden. 
partic. | % Full of clods unbroken. Mortimer, | 5. A grapple in wreſtling. Bacon. Chap. 
OD PAT E. [lod and pate.] A ftupid | 6. A pauſe or ceſſation. Dryden. 
— flow ; a doit; a thickſcull. | 7. A concluſion or end. Miiton. 
in F CLODPATED. a. {from clodpate.] Dolt- | CLOSE. a. [from the verb.] 
Leut. „ih; thoughtlets. Arbuthnot. | 1. Shut faſt. Wilkins. 
g; ab LLODPOLL./. A thickſcull; a dolt. 2. Without vent; without inlet; private. 
7 Shakeſpeare. Dryaen. 
vn. ] Ore COG. v. 4. [from lag.] 3. Confined ; ſtagnant ; cloſe air. Bacon. 
„ed with} . To load with ſomething that may hin-] 4. Compact; ſolid ; clo/e wood. Burnet. 
Tunier. motion. Digby. 5. Vitcous ; glutinous. Wilkins. 
all, inte: 7 To hinder ; to obſtruct. Raleigh. | 6. Concite ; brief ; a cloſe Ryle. Dryden. 
Prove. 7 To load; to burthen. Shakzſpeare. | 7. Immediate; without any intervening 
horp luc 00 v. 3. diſtance or ſpace. Ben Jonſon. Pope. 
fed . To coaleſce; to adhere. Evelyn. | 8. Joined one to another. Shakeſpeare. 


runden; * To be ineumbered or impeded. Shurp. | 5. Narow ; as a cla g alley. 
. og Vor. I. 1 F * A a ; F 0. Ads 


CLO 


ro. Admitting ſmall diſtance. Dryden. 
1t. Unditcovered. | Shakeſpeare. | 


12. Hidden ; ſecret ; not reveale:!. Boyle. 
13. Having the quality of ſecrecy ; truſty. 
Snakeſheare. 
14. Cloudy; fly. Share/heare. 
15. Without wandering ; attentive. Locke. 
16. Full to the point; home. 
17. Retired; Kay. 
18. Secludet from communication. 
19. Dark, cloudy; not clear. 
CLO'SEBONIED. a. Made to fit the body 
exact'y, Avlife. 
CLOSHHANDED. a. Covetous. Arb::th. 


CLOSELY. ad. from cigſe.] cloth. Faur, 
1. Without inlet or outlet. B-yle. | CLO"THING. / from to clothe. ] Dres 
2. Without much ſpace iutervening; nzar- veſture garments. Facr fax. Swi, 

ly. Shakeſpeare. | CLOTUSHE*ARER. /. One who trims 
3. Secret'y ; lily, Carew. | the cloth. Hahecu, 
4. Without deviation. * Dryden. | CLO"TPOLL. / from clot and poll. 

CLOSENESS. / from cloſe. ] . Thickſcu'l ; blockhead. Shakeſperr, * 
c. The ſtate of being ſhut. Bacon. | 2. Head, n icorn. Shakefpear,, © 
2. Narrownels ; ſtraitneſs. To CLO'T TER: v. a. | i>tteren, Duich. 
3. Want of air, or ventilation. Suit. To concrete; to coagulate. Dry.la. 
4. Compactucis; ſolidity. Bentley. CLO TTV. a. {from cht.] Full of don; 
5. Rceluſeneſs; tolitude ; retirement. concrete. Harwey. Mortimer, 

Shaefpeare. | A CLOUD. / 
6. Secrecy ; ptivacy. Collier. 1. The dark collection of vapours in the 
7. Covetouſneſs ; fly avarice. Addiſon. | ar. Greav. Roſcomiu, 
8. Connection ; dependance. South. | 2. The veins or ſtains in ſtones, or ohr 

CILO'SER. /. ſfrom cloſe. | A finiſher ; d f budics. ' 

concluder. 3. Any ſlate of obſcurity or darkne/s. 


CLO'SESTOOL. / Achamber implement. | 
= 


CLO'SET. /. | iron cc. | 
1. Afna'troom ct privacy and retirement. 
2. A private repoſitory of curioſitics. 


Dryden. 


To CLOSET. v. g. [from the vonn.) 
r. To ſhut up or conceal in a clulct. 


_ II. Vert. 
2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret inter- 
view. Sauvift. 


CLOSH. /. A diſtemper in the feet of 

catti:, 

CLO'SURE. /. {from elofe.] 9 
I. The act of ſhutting up. Boyle. 
2. That by which any thing is cloſed or 

ſhut. Pope. 
3. Ine parts incloſing ; incloſure. 

| Sha xefpeare. 
a. Concluſion ; end. Shakeſpeare. 

COT. /. Concretion ; grume. — 

To CLOT. v. u. 

1. To foꝛm clots; to hang together. 


Phiiibs. 
2. Ta concrete; to coagulate. P/iltps. 
CI.OTH. /J plural cle or clothes. [ clod, 
da xon. 
I. Any thing woven for dreſs or cover- 
ing. 
2. The Piece of linen ſpread upon the 
L4G, 


Dryden. | 


C LO 
3. The canvaſs on which pictures are g. 


lineated. Drydy 
ment; veſture. Pronounced clo's. Templ 
5. The covering of a bed. A 
To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. I clothed; par. 

ha ve clothed, or clad. (from c/9th. | 
1. Co iaveſt as with garments ; to cove 
with drets. fn, 
2. To adorn with dreſs. Ra, 
3. To inveſt as with clothes. 
Dryden. Watt, 

4. To furniſh or provide with clothes, 

CLO'THIER. / {from doth. ] A makers 

G 


Wal, 
4. Any thing that ſpreads wide ſo astoin- 
terrup!t the view, as a multitu le. Ate, 
To CLOUD. v. 4. ffrom the noun.] 
1. To darken with clouds. 
2. Fo abſcure; to make I-{+ evident. 
z. To varirgate with dark veins. Pye. 
I, CLOUD. 2. „. To grow cloudy, © 
CLO'UDBERRY./. (from c/o and d 
A plant, called alto knotherry. 
CLO'UDCAPT. a. Topped with clout, 
S akejpear. 
 CLOUDEOMPYE'LLING. @. An epittet 
of Jupiter, by whom clouds were pp 
ed to be coliected. Wali, 
CLO'UDILY. ad. [ from cloudy. ] 
1. With clouds; darklv. 
2. Cbſcurely ; not perſpicuouſly. Spenſer 
CLO'UDINESS. /. (from hab] 
darkneſs. or 
2. Want of brightneſs. - By. 
CLO/UDLESS. a. ſtrom cloud.) 7 | 


unclouded; luminous. 
CLOUDY. «@. ſtrom: cloud. 
1. Obſcured with clouds. Exols 


2. Dark ; obſcure ; not intelligible. 
Mat 
y of look; not open; not che 


Seer 


3. Gloom 


| tul, 


4. dab 


r 


. 
* 


4. In the plural. Dreſs ; habit; gr.. 


+. 
* * 


— 1 


1. The ſtate of being covered with cdu 
Harte 


- - 


„ CO TO OOO vn. "2 OS. 


PR" 
FS 


1. A cloth for any mean uſe. 


. 1, Ruſticity ; corte ngis. 


CL O 


ed with ſpots or veins. 
l 2 of cleave.) 
0E. [clou, French. 
1. A valuable ſpice brought from Ternate. 
The fruit or ſeed of a large tree. Brown. 
x. Some of the parts into which garlick 
ſeparates. Tate b 
c V-. LLYFLOWER. / (from its 
ſmelling like cloves. ] A flower. 


CLOVEN. part. pret. [from cleave.) 


Waller. 
(LOVEN-FOOTED.7 a. {clowver, and 
cLOVEN-HIOOFED. 5 Hot, or hoof.) 
Having the foot divided into two parts. 
(LOVER. / {-lzepen, Saxon.) 
1. A ſpccies of tretoil. ; Shih fe. 
1. To hie in CLovkR, is to hve luxuri- 
ouſly. Og 2 — 
cLOVERED. a. [from clover.] Covered 
with clover. Thomſon, 
CLOUGH. , fclough, Szx.] A cliff. 
CLOUGH. / {In commerce.] An allow- 
ance. of two pounds in every hundred 
weight for the turn of the ſcale, that the 
commodity may ho!d out weight when 
ſold by retail. 
4 CLOUT. / {clur, Saxon.] 
$:wift. 
2. A patch on a ſho» or coat. 
3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 
which archers ſhot. Shak-/prare. 
1. An iron piate to an axle-tree. 
7, CLOUT. +. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To patch; to mend coarſely. ton. 
2. To cover with cloth. Soruſer. 
+. To join awkwardly together. An. 
CLOUTED. particip. a. Congealed; coa- 
gulat*d ; for clotted. Gay. 
CLO'UTERLY. a. Clumſy ; awkward. 
CLOWN. / flown, Saxon.] 
t. A ruſtick ; 2 churl. Sidney. 
2. A coarte ill: bred man. Spzedt autor. 
CLOWNERY. / (from clown.) Il! breed- 
ing; churl ue s. L' F/trange. 
CLC WNISII. a. [from cloazun. 
i, Conſiſting of rulticks or clowns. 


Den. 
2. Coarſe; rough; rugged. Shop tor, 
3. Uncivil; ill. bred. Shuke thoenre 
4. Clumſy; ungainly. Friar. 


(LU WNISHLY. ad. Coarſcly ; rudelv. 
(LOW NISEONFSS. / {rom eloxn;'>.] 

| Locke. 
2. Incivility ; hrutali-v. 

CLOWN's MUSTARD. / An herb. 

1; CLOY. +. a. Cela, French.) 

i, To ſatiate; to tate; to ſurteit. 


Seat os 
2. To ſtrike the beak together. 


[i Shak-ſnear?. | 
3. To nail up guns, by flriking a ſpike in- 


de the tovch-hole. 


CL U 


CLOVLESS. a. {from cloy.] That whith 


L 


CLO'YMENT. /. 


cannot cauſe ſatie Shakeſpeare. 


fy. 
Cfrom cloy.] Sartiety ; 
Shakeſpeare. 


repletion. 


CLUB. /. Celuspa, Welth.] 


| 


| 
| 


; 


| 


.CLUBRO'OM. , Cclé and room.] 


1. A heavy ſtick. Spenſcr 
2. The name of one of the ſuits of = 
3- The ſhot or dividend to be paid. 
L" Eflrange. 

4- An aſſembly of good fellows. Dryden. 
5. Concurrence ; contribution; joint 

charge. : Hudibras. 

To CLUB. v. 2. [from the nous. 

1. To contribute to common xp nce. 


2. To join to ene effect. Dryden. King. 
To CLUB. v. 4. To pay to a common 


reckoning. Pope. 
CLUBHIE ADED. a. {club and bead.) Hav- 
ing a thick head. Derham. 
CLUBLAW. / [club and /aw.] The law 
of arms. Addiſon. 
e 


_ in which a club or company aſſem- 
es. 
To CLUCK. 2. 1. [cloccan, Saxon.] To 
call chickens, as a hen. Ray. 
CLUMDP. / from lump.] A ſhapeleſs piece 
or wood. 
CLU MPS. /. A numbſcull. Skinner . 
CLU”MSILY. ad. [from clumſy.} Awk- 
wardly. Ray. 
CLUMSINESS. / [from clumſy] hk 
wardneſs; ungainlinels; want of dexte- 
ritv. Collier. 
CLUMSY. a. . lampſch, Dutch, ſtupid. ] 
Awkward; heavy; artleſs ; unhandy. 
Ray. Dryden. 
CLUNG. The preterite and participle of 
ung. 
To CLUNGC. v. u. [clingan, Saxon. ] To 
dry as wood dots. 
CLUNG,. a. lunzu, Saxon. ] Wafted with 
CLUSTER. /; («1 Saxon. 
4 a Ki vrren, N on, 
1. A hunch 3 of things of the 
lame kind growing or joined together. 
Bacon. Denham. Netwuton. 
2. A numper of animals gathered toge- 


ther. Milton. 
3. A body of people collected. A.idiſon. 
To CLU'STEKR. wv x. To grow in bunches. 
Dryden. 


To CLUSTER. wv. a. To collect any thing 
into bodies. 
CLUSFTER-GRAPE. /. The ſmall black 
r. pe, called the currant. Mortimer. 
CLU'STERY. a. Growing in clufters. 
To CLU I CH. v. a. 
1. To bold in the hand; to gripe; to 


| 


graſy. Herbert. 

2. To contract; to double the hand. 
Shakeſpenre. 
| A2 3 CLUTCH, 


—— 


&# - + 


„ 
— 4 
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COA 


CLUTCH. / [from the verb.] 
x. The gripe; giafp ; ſeizure. 


2. The paw-; the talons. LCZ'Efrange. 
. Honds, Stilling fleet. 


3 
4A CLU'T i ER. /. A noiſe; a buitle; » 
hu'rv. King. 
Te LU TTER. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To - ate a noiſe or buſtlc, 
A CLY'STER. / LX .] An injeftion 
inn the anus. Arbuthnot. 
To COACE'RVA TE. v. a. [coacervo, Lat.] 
To nheap up together. Bacon. 
COACERV TION. /. from caacerwate.] 
The i of h-aping. Bacon. 
COACH. / cache, b rench. ] A carriage of 
pleaſu:+, or ſtate. Sidney. "= 
To COACH. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
carry in a coach. Pope. 
COACH-BOX. /. The ſeat on which the 
driver of the coach fits, Arbuthnot. 
COACH-HIRE. { Money paid for the uſe 
of 2 hired coach. Spectator. 
COA CH-MAN. /. The driver of a coach. 
To COA CT. v. 2. To act together in 
concert. Shakeſpeare. 


COA'CTION. / [:ca&us, Lat.] Compul- 
fion ; force. South, 
COA'CTIVE. a. [ from caa@.] 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or im- 
pelling; compulſory. Raleigh. 
2. Acting in concurrence, Shakeſpeare. 
COADJU'MENT. /. Mutual affiftance. 
COADJU"TANT. a. Helping; co-operat- 


ng. Philips. 
COADJU'TOR. / 

1. A fellow-helper ; an affiſtant : an aſſo- 

ciate. Garth. 


3. In the canon law, one who is em- 
powered to perform the duties of an- 
other. 

COADJU'VANCY. /. Help; concurrent 
help. Brown. 

COADUNTTION. / The conjunction of 

different ſubſtances into one maſs. Hale. 


To COAGME'NT. v. a. To congregate. 
Eianwlle, 
COAGMENTA'TION 


from coagnment.] 
Coacervation into one maſs. Hen Jonſon. 
COA'GULABLE. a. {from coagulate.] That 
which is capable ot concretion. Boyle. 
To COA'GULATE. v. a. | coag::lo, Lat.] 
To foree into concretions. Bacon. M vodæu. 
To COA'GULATE. v. 2. To run into 
concretions. 
COAGULA'TION. / f from coagrulate.] 
1. Concretion ; congelation. 
2. The body formed by coagulation. 
Arbuthnot. 
COA'GULATIVE. a. [from coagulate.] 


That which has the power of cauſing | 


concyetion. Boyle. 


1 


Boyle. | 


COA 
| COACGULA'TOR. / [from 
That which cauſes Celculnlen. 


COAL. /. col, Sax. fol. Germ] 

1. The common foſſil tewel. 
| 2. | he cinder of burnt wood, charcoal, 
| 3- Any thing inflamed or ignited. 


To COAL. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To burn wood to charcoal. Carey, 
2. To delineate with a coal. Camden, 
COAL-BLACK. a. [coal and black.) Black 
in the higheſt degree. Dryden, 
COAL-MINE. /. [coal and mine.] A mine 
in which coals are dug. Mortimer, 
COAL-PIT. // {from coal and pit.] Ajit 
for digzing coals. Woodward, 
COAL- STONE. / A fort of cannel col, 
COAL-WORK. / A coalery ; a place 
where coals are found. Felton, 
CO'ALERY. /. A place where coals are 
dug. . Woodward, 
To COALE'SCE. v. n. {coaleſco, Lat. 
1. To unite in maſſes, Newton, 
| 2. To grow together; to join. 
COALE'SCENCE. /. from coaleſce. ] Cone 
cretion ; union. 
COALTTION. / [coalitum, Lat.] Union 
in one mals or body. Hale. Bentley, 
COYALY. a. Containing coal. Milton. 
COAPTATI N. / [cor and apto, Lat.) 
The adjuſtment of parts to cach other, 
Boyle. Broome, 
To COARCT. v. a. {coar&o, Lat.) 
1. To ftraiten ; to confine. 
2. To contract power. Anliffe. 
COARCTA'TION. / [from coar#.) 
1. Conſinement; reſtraint to a narrow 


COARSE. a. 
1. Not refined. 
2. Not ſoft or tine, 
3. Rude; uncivil. 


— 


4. Groſs; not delicate. Thom, 
5. Inclegant ; unpoliſhed. Deu. 
6. Unaccompliſhed by education. 

Arbut hnai. 
7. Mean; not nice; vile. 


Ot Way, 
CO/ARSELY. ad. mem coarſe) 


1. Without fineneſs. 

2. Meanly; not elegantly. Brown. 
3. Rudely ; not civilly. Dryden. 
4. Inelegantly. Dryden, 


CO/ARSENESS. , from coar/e.] 
1. Impurity ; unrefined ſtate. 

2. Roughneſs ; want of fineneſs. 

3. Groſſneſs; want of delicacy. 

4. Roughneſs ; rudeneſs of manners. 


__ ww 


ſpace. Bacon. 
| 2. Contraction of any ſpace. Ray. | 
3. Reſtraint of liberty, * Brambull. 


S/akeſpearss 


5. Meauneſs; want of nicety. Addiſon. 
7 COAST, | 


C 
0 
C 
C 
0 


__- 6.” td 


COAST. / [cofte, French] land next 


þ edge or margin 
* ſea ; the ſhore. Dryden. 
2. Side. Newton | 
3. Toe Coast is clear. The danger is 
e SS 
| . . 0 CIOIC y 
„ Arbuthnot. 


ſhore. 


T, COAST. v.a. To fail by. Addiſon. 


COASTER. /. He that ſails timorouſly 
near the ſhore. ; Dryden. 

COAT. / [cotte, French.] 
Samuel. 


1. The upper garment. Sam 
2. . the habit of a boy in his intan- 


ey; the lower part of a woman's dreſs. 


4. Veſture, as «1-monftrative of the office 
25, a herald's coat. ; Ho-wel. 
4. The covering of an animal. Milton. 
Derlam. 


5. Any tegument. 
6. That on which the enfigns armorial are 
. portrayed. Dryden. 
70 COAT. 2. a. To cover; to inveſt. 
To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter, 
L'Eftrange. Farquhar. 
CO/AXER. / {from the verb.] A wheedler; 
a flatterer. 
COB. /. The head or top. 
COB. / A ſort of ſea-fowl. Philips. 
CO BALT. /. A marcaſite plentifully im- 
regnated wich arſenick. Wonodavard. 
To CO'BBLE. v. a. [Tobler, Daniſh.] 
1. To mend any thing coarſe!'y. Shakeſp. 


2. To make any thing c:umlily. Bentley. 
CO'BBLER. / [trom cob. 
I. A mender ot old ſhoes. Addiſon. 


2. A clumſy workman in general. 


Shakeſpenre. 

3- Any mean perſon. Dryden, 
COBIRONS. J. Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. Bacon. 


COBVSHOP../// A coadjutant biſhop. 
CO'BNUT. /. {-2b 2nd ut} A boy's game. 
COBSWAN. /. [cob, head, and fevan.] 
The head er leading ſwan. Ben Fon/or. 
CO'BWEB. / "40pzve5, Dutch. ] 8 
1. The web cr net of a ſpider: Spenſer. 
Sqvife. 


2. Any ſnare or trap. 
Leg and fero.] 


COCCIFEROUS, - 
Plants are fo called that have berries. 
: Quincy. 
CO'THINEAL. I [cochinilla, Span. I An 
inſect ga hered upon the oprntia, from 
which a red colour is extractecl. Hill. 
9 2 (from cochlea, Lat. a 
crew, reform. Broavn. 
COCHLEATED. :a. [from cochlea, Lat.] 
Of a ſerewed or turbinated form. 


. A vod . 

COCK. Y ſcoce, Saxon.] w_ 
I. The male to the hen. Dryden. 
2. The male of any ſmall birds. Arhuthnot. 
++ The wcathercogk, that ſuews the direc- 
( | . 


C OC | 


tion of the wind. Shakeſpearts 
4+ A ſpout to let out water at will. Pope- 
5. The notch ot an arrow. 
6. The part of th: lock of a gun that 


ſtrikes with the flint. Grew. 
7, A conqueror; a leader. Swift. 
8. Cockcrowing. Shakeſpeare. 


9. A cockboat; a ſmall boat. Shakeſpeare. 
10. A ſmiall heap of hay, [Properly cop.] 

Mortimer, 

Addiſon. 

74. 


It, The form of a hat. 
12. The ſtile of a dial. 
I3. The needle of a balance. 
T4. Cock on the hoop. Triumphant ; ex- 
ulting. Camden. Hudibras. 
To COCK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſet ere; to hold bolt upright. 


Swifts 
2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petu- 
lance. Prior. 


3. To mould the form of the hat. 
4+ To fix the cock of a gun for a diſcharge. 
To raiſe hay in ſmall h — 
5. 109 rzule hay in ima eaps. er. 
To COCK. v. +4 - * 
I. To ſtrut; to hold up the head. 
Addiſon. 
2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. 
Ben Jonſon. 
COCKA DE. 0 from cock. ] A ribband 
worn in the hat. 
A CO'CKATRICE. / [cock and arren, 
Saxon, a ſerpent. ] A ſerpent ſuppoſed 


to riſe from a cock's egg. acon. 


CO'CKBOAT. / {cock ane boat.] A ſmall 
boat belonging to a ſhip. Stilling fleet. 
COCKBROA'TH. /. th made by 
bolling a cock. Harvey. 


COCKCRO- WING. / {cock and crac. ] The 
time at which cocks crow; early morning. 
Mark. 
To CO'CKER. v. a. [ coquelirer, Fr.] To 
cade ; to fondle. Locke. Swift. 
CO CRKER. /. One who follows the iport of 
cockE-fizhtirg. 
CO'CKEREL. / [from cock.} A young 
Heck. | | rrden. 
CO/CKET. / A ſeal helonging to the king's 
cuſtorr.houle; like wiſe a ſcroll of parch- 
ment delivered by ihcofficersofthecuſtom- 
houfe to merchants, as a warrant thattheic 
merchandize is entered. Coxvel. Dawics. 
CO'CEFIGHT. /. A match of cocks. | 
Bacon. 
CO'CKHORSE. a. [cock and bcrſe.] On 
horſeback; triumphant. Prior. 
CO'CKLE. / [coguille, Fr.] A ſmall teſta- 
ceons fith. * AL 
COCKLE-STAIRS. / Winding or tpiral 
ſtairs, Coambers. 


COYCEKLE. /, [cocco!, Sax.] A weed that 


| 


grows in corn; corn-xoſe. Done. 
72 


CC'CTILE. a. Ccoctilis, Latin.] Made by 


©CO'DL!ING. / from to codle.] An apple 


COQD 


tract into wrinkles. Cay. 


'CO'CKLED. a. {from cock/e.]} Shelled, or 


turbinated. Shaxeſpeare. 
CO'CTKLOFT. / [cock and /oft.] The room 
Dryden. 


over the garret. 


C O 
© CO'CKLE. v. a (from c9c4/-.? To con- COE FFICAC V. / [con and efficacia, 


The power of leveral things acting ty. > 


gether. 

COEPFFTICIENCY. / [con and effieia, 
Co- operation; the ſtate of acting togeth 
to ſome ſingle end. Oland 


ry lanvill, 
COCK MASTER. / One that breeds game } COEFFI CIENT./. (can and efficiens, La) 


cocks. L" Eftrange. 
COCKMATCH. / Cockfight for a prize. 
CO/CKNEY. / 
1. A native of London. Dorfet. 
2. An effeminate, low citizen. 
Shakeſpeare. 
COcCK PTT. /. Þ cock and pit.) 
1. The area where cock: fight. Hobel. 
2. A place on the lower deck of a man of 
war. Harris. 
COYCK*SCOMB. /. A plant; lobſewort. 
CO'CE'SHEAD. /. A plant; fainfoin. 
CO'CKSHUT./. The cloſe of the evening. 
COZKRSPUR. / Virginian hawthorn. A 
ſpecies of medlar. 
CO/'CKSURE. a. from cock and ſure. ] Con- 
fidently certain. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
COCKSWAIN. /, fcoxzppame, Saxon.) 
The officer that has the command of the 


cockboat. Corruptly Coxon. 
CO'CEWEED. /. A plant, dittander or 


perwort. 

c. J. Ccacoital, Spaniſh.] A ſpecies. 
of palm-tree. The bark of the nut is 
made into cordage, and the ſhell into 
drinking bowls. The kernel of the nut 
afrordsa wholotome fed. andthemilkcon- 
tained in the ſhe'l a cooling liquor. The 
leaves of the trees are ui-d for thatehing 
houſes, This tree flowers twice or three 
times in the year, and ripens as many ſeries 
cf frrits. Millor. Fill. 


ha king. 


COC TION. /. (cackio, Latin.] The act of 
beiling. Arouihnot. 


COP), 2 
CCRT. $ / & fea fiſh, 
C CD. / [codde, $2x.] Any caſe or huſk in 
which Iced are lodge d. Worinier. 
COD. v. a. [rom the noun} To in- 
laſe 19 a code. Mortimer. 
CO'DDERS. /. [from cd. ] Gatherers of 
peaſe. 
CODE. / Trodex, Latin.] 
J. A book. 
2. A hoot of the civil law. Aronthnot. 
CUDICIL. / [edicillus, Lat.] Anappen- | 
cage to à will, Prior, 
CCODILLE. / fcodil/z, Fr.] A- term at 
nihre. Fope. | 
* DLE. d. a. (coco, Lat.] To par- 
9911. 


Did. 


ger. ex Al ; 4 coded. 


King. 


That which unites its action with the 
action of another. 
COELIACK Paten. A diarrhea or 


that ariſes from indigeſtion, whereby the 


aliment comes awavlitile altered. Nr | 


COEMPTION. / f coemptio, Lat ] 
act of buying up the whole quantiy q 
any thing. Bacon. 
COE'QUAL. a. [from con and gun 
7 Equal. 
CCEQUATITY. / [ from coequal. | Tie 
ſtate of heing equa). 
To COERCE. v. a. [coerceo, Lat.] To r. 
ſtrain; to keep in order by force. 


b 
COE'RCIBLE. a. [from coerce.] . 
1. That may be reſtrained. 
2. That ought to be reſtrained. 
COERCION, 0 [from coerce.] Penal re- 
ſtraint ; check. 
COE'RCIVE. a. [from coerce.] 
1. That which has the power of laying 
reſtraint, Blackmore, 
2. That which has the authority of e. 
ſtrainivg by puniſhment. Hoster. 
COESSE'NTLAL. a. [con and effentia, Lat. 
Participating of the fame eſſence. Hooker, 
COESSENTIA'LITY . [from coefſential, 
Participation of the tame eſſence. 
COETA'NEOUS. a. {con and tas, Lat, 
Of the {ume age with another. Brown, 
COETE'RNAL..a. ſcon and eternus, La. 
Equally eternal with another. Min. 
COL TE'RNALLY. ad. from coeternal.| 
In a fla: e of equal eternity with another. 
COETERNITY. / ſtrom corternal., Ra 
ing exiſtence from eterniry equal witt 
another eternal being. ammem. 
COF/VAL. a. {couwus, Lat.] Of the ne | 
age. Prior. Raug. 
COE VAL. / {from the adjective.) A or | 
temporarv. Pape þ 
COE'Vi:US. a. [rorvus, Latin.) Of ide 
ſame age. Kun 
To COEXIST. 2. n. [con and ei, LE. 


7 


To « xi!t at the ſame time. © 
CCEXT'STENCE. / [from cov. E 
iftence at the tame time with — 

a N. 
COEXISTENT. a. | from coexift.] Ear. 
ng exiÞcuce at the ſame ime with a 
ther. - 
To COEXTE'ND. 2. a. [con and tn 
Latin.] To extend to the ſame 1 | 


Shakeſpear,, 


duration with another. 
C 


Oo 


„ 


C O G 


NS ION. /. [fromcorxtend.) The 
—— to the ſame ſpace 7 
another. : le. 
FFPEE. J TArabick. ] They have in 
Cody 4 Hand called car made of 
a berry of the ſame name, as black as 


Con 


| 2. Do reflection previous to actian 
3. Meditation. Milton 
COGITATIVE. a. [from cogito, Latin. 
1. Having the power of thought. 
B-ntleys 


2. Given to meditation. 


lot, and of a ſtrong ſcent, which they 


take, beaten into powder, in yy” : 


COFFEEHOUSE. / [coffee and Bog. A 


houſe where coffee is fold. Prior. 
CO'FFEEMAN./. One that keeps a coffce- 
houſe. Addiſon. 
COFFEEPOT.f. [coffee and pot. ] The 
covered pot in which coffee 1s boiled. 
COFFER. /. [ copxne, Saxon. ] 
1. A cheſt generally for keeping money. 
Shenjer. L" Eftrange. 


2. Treaſure. con. 
3. {In fortification.] A hollow lodgment 
acroſs a dry moat. Chambers. 
T, COFFER. v. a. To treaſure up in 
cheſts. Bacon. 


CUY'FFERER H the King's Houſehold. /. A 
principal officer of his majeſty's court, 
next under the comptroller. Coxrvel. 

COPFIN. /. [ coffin, French. I 

1. The cbeſi in which dead bodies are put 
into the ground. Sidney. Swift. 

2. A mould of paſte for à pye. 

3- CoFFiN of a horſe, is the whole hoof 
of the foot above the coronet, including 
the con bone. Farrier's Dig. 


/ 


7; COFFIN. v. a. To incloie in a coffin. 
Donne. 
7 COG. 2. a. 


1. To fatter; to wheedle. She Hhenre. 
2. To «htrude by faiſ-hood, Tilintjon. 
3. To Cog à die. To ſecure it, fo as to di- 
rect its tall. Swift. 
To COG. v. a. Tolye; to wheedle. 
Shahe/peare. 
COG./. The tooth of a wheel, by which 
it acts upon another u heel, 
7, COG. ov. a. To fix cogs in a wheel. 


Watton. 
COGNA'TION. /. (cagnatio, Lat.] 
| I. 1 1 Saut / 
2. Kelation; ci pation o me na- 
ture. N Brown. 
, COGNISEEF. /. (In law.] He to whom 
2 fine in lands or tenements is acknow- 
ledged. Cowes 
CO'GNISOUR. /, In law.] Is he that 
ſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine. Coauel. 
 COGNT TION. / ſcognitio, Lat.] Know- 
ledge ; complete cor. iiction. Brown. 
COGNITIVE. . [from cognitus, Latin. ] 
Having the power of knowing. Soutt« 
CO'GNIZABLE. a. [cognoi/able, French. ] 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 
2. Proper to be ried , judged, or examined. 
3- That may be known. 
COGNIZANCE. /. (connoiſſance, French. I 
I. Judicial notice; trial. South. 
2. A badre by which any one is known. 
COGNO'MINAL. a. {cognomen, Latin. 
Having the lame name. Brown. 
COGNOMINA”TION./. ſcognomen, Lat. J 
1. Afurname; the name of a tamuly. 
2. A name ed trom any accident or 
uality. Brown. 
COGNO'SCENCE. , f[cogno/co, Latin.) 
Knowledge. 
COGNO'SCIBLE. a. [cognofco, Lat.] That 
may be known. ales 
To CO HAC BIT. wv. . [ cobabito, Latin. ] 
I. To dull with another in the lame 


place. Sour 
2. To live together as huſband and wife. 
Fidder. 


COH-&BTTANT. /. An inhabitant of the 
lame p acc. Decay of Piety. 
COHABI ATION. /. from cohabit.] 
1. The ftate of inhabiting the ſame place 
with another. 


CO'GENCY. / [from cogene.] Force; 
ſtrength. Locke. 

CO'CENT. 4. [cogens, Latin.] Forcibl- ; 
teſidleſe couvincing. Bruten. 

CO GENTLY. ad. {from cogent. ] Witn 
reftiil-'s force; torcibly. Locke. 

CU'CGER. /. (from t6cog.] A flatterer; 
a wheed?'cr, 

CO'GGLESTONE. /. [erogolo, It.] A 
lietle tone. Sinner. 

COGITABLE. a. [from cagito, Latin.“ 
Whar may be the ſubje & ot thought. 

70 CO'GITATE. wv. u. Ccogito, Lat.] To 
think; to exerciſe the mind. 

COGTTA'TION. [co7:tatio, Latin.] 

1. Thought ; the a& vf tun. King. 


2. The ſtate of living together as married 
perſons, Tatler. 
CUIAETR. Y ſcoheres, Lat.] One of teveral 
among whom an inheritance is divided. 
Taylor. 
COHE'REFSS. / A woman who has an e- 
G'11] ſhore of an inheritance. 
To COHERE. v. n. {cccrea, Latin 


1. To ſlick together. N cadward. 
2. To be well connected. 
3. To ſuit; to fit. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To agree, 

ORHERENCE. 
898 { 2 [roherentia, Lat.“ 
I. That ſtate of bodies in which their 
parts arg joiucd together, fo that they 


| — 


re 


ARR 
reſiſt diyulfion and ſeparation. 
Quincy. Bentley. 
2. ConneQion; dependency ; the relation 
of parts or things one to another. Hooker. 
3+ The texture of a diſcourſe. 
4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or n—_ 


COHE RENT. a. [cohærens, Latin.] 

I. Sticki g together. Arbuthnot. 
2. Suitable to ſomething elſe; regularly 

adapted. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Conſiſtent; not contraditory, MHatts. 

COHESION. /. (from cohere.] 

1. The act of ſticking together. Newton. 
2. The ſtate of union. Blackmore. 
$. Connection; dependance. Locke. 

COHE'SIVE. a. {from cobere.] That has 
the power of ſticking together. 

COHE'SIVENESS. . [from cohefeve.] The 
quality of being cohelive. | 

To COHIBLT. v. a. [cohibeo, Lat.] To 

reſtrain; to hinder, 

To COQLOBA TE. v. a. To pour the diſtil- 
led liquor upon the remaining matter, 
or new matter of the ſame kind, and 
diſtil it again. Arbuthnot. 

COHOBA'TION. /, [from cohobate.} A 
returning any diſtilled liquor again upon 
what it was drawn from. Pruncy. Greaw. 

CO'HORT. / [cobor:s, Latin.] 

1. A troop of ſoldiers, containing about 
five hundred foot. Camden. 

2. A body of warriours. Milton. 
CONORTA'TION. /. {cohbortatio, Latin. 


Incitemerit. 


COIF. / Ccot ge, Fr.] The head-dreſs; 2 


cap. Bacon. 
.CO/;FED. 7. from cf.) Wearing a coif. 
CO/IFFURE. / ſcoefure, Fr.] Head-drefs. 


CON. , (French.] A corner. 
7 COIL. v. a. [cueiller, Fr.] To gather 
into a narrow compals. - Boyle. 
COIL. / (kolleren, German.] 
1. Tumult; turmoil; buſtle. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A rope wound into a ring, 
COIN. /. {coigne, Fr.] A corner; called 
often quoi. Shakeſpeare. 
COIN. /. [cunens, Latin.] 
1. Money ſtawped with a legal impreſſion. 
2. Payment of anv kind. Hammond. 
To COIN. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money. 
2. To forge any thing, in an ill ſenſe. 


Atterbury. 

COINAGE. / [from comm.] 

1. The act or practice of coining money. 

2. Coin; money. Broaun. 

3. The charges of coining money. 

4. Forgery; invention. Sl akteſpeare. 
To COLNCYDE. v. 7. [coincido, Latin.] 

1. To fall upon the ſame point. Chepne. 
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l 


COL 


2. To concur. 


- The ſtate pe ſeveral bodies 

alling upon the ſame point, Bentley 

2. Poe. on. cog tendency of things to 
the ſame end. 

3. The accident by which two things hay. 
at the ſame time. 

COVNCIDENT. a. {trom coincide] 

r. Falling upon the ſame puin':. Newtaos, 
2. Concurrent z conſiſtent ; equivalent, 
South. Bentley, 

COINDICA'TION. / {from cor and indi- 
co, Lat.] Many ſymptoms b.tokening 
the fame cauſe. 

COINER. F [tram coin.] 

1. A maker ot money ; a minter. Swift, 
2. A counterfeiter of the king's ſtamp. 
3. An inventor. Camden. 

To CO JOIN. v. u. [conjungo, Latin. ] To 
join with another. Shakeſpeare, 

COFSTRIL. / A coward hawk. Shakes, 

COIT. /. {kote, a die, Dutch. ] A thing 
thrown at a certain mark. Carew, 

COVTION. / Ccoitio, Lat.] 

1. Copulation; the act of generation. 
2. The act by which two bodies come to- 
gether. Brocun. 

COKE. / [coquo.] Fewel made by, burning 
pit- coal under earth, and quenching the 
einders. 

COLANDER. /, [c9/9, to ſtrain, Lat.] A 
ſie ve through which a mixture 1s poured, 
and which retains the thicker parts. May. 

COLA'TION. /. The art of filtering vr 
ſtraining. 

CO'LATURE. / [from cola, Latin. 

I. The act of ſtraining; filtration. 
2. The matter ſtrained. 

CO'LBERTINE. /. A kind of lace worn 
by women. Congrenwe, 

CO'LCOTHAR. / A term in chymiſtry, 
The dry ſubſtance which remains after 
diſtillation. Duzncy. 

COLD. a. [-olv, Sazon.] 

1. Not hot; not warm, Arb:1thnot. 
2. Chill; having ſenſe of cold. Shakeſp. 
3. Having cold qualitics ; not volatile. 
| Bacon, 

4. Unaſſ: ted ; frigid ; without paſhon; 
a cold triend, Aſcham. Rowe: 
5. Unaffi ting ; unable to move the pal- 
lions ; a cold plea. Addi/on. 
6. Reſerved ; coy ; not affectionate ; not 


or lines, 


cordial; cold looks. Clar:ndon. 
7. Chaſte. Shakeſpeare. 


8. Not welcome; cold news. Shake/peare- 

9. Not haſty ; not violent. 

ro. Not aſſecting the ſcent ſtrongly. 
Shakeſpearts 


11. Not having the ſcent by ect d. 
a 
& 


he /peares 
OLD, 


7 
co NCIDENCE. V [from coincide} * 


G 


* 


Ms © N 


COLLA'PSION /. 


COL 
PLD. /: (from the ache dive. | 


j, Che cauſe of the lculativa vi cold; rhe 
vation of heat. Bacon. 

1. The ſenſation of cold; chillneſs, 

3 A diſeaſe cauſed by cold; the obſtruction 
of perſyiration. S. Ryſcammane 

(CV'LDLY. ad. {iro cold.) 

1. Without heat. 

1. Without concern; indifferently; negli- 


g2nt'v. ; S. | 
CYLUYNESS. / | from cold. ] 
l, Wan of heat. Boyl-. 


1. Uncoucern; frigidity of temper. 


Hooker. 
z. Coyn eſs; want of kindneſs. Prior. 
4. Chaſtity. Pope. 


COLE. / ſcapl, Saxon.] Cabbage, 

CYLEWORT. / Craylyync, Sax.) Cab- 
bage. Dryden. 

cOLICK. /. Colicus, Lat.] It ſtrictiy is a 
dilorder or the chlon; but louſely, any 
diſorder of the ſtomach or bowels tnat is 
tende 1 with pain. Duncy. 

CO'LICK. a. Aſfecting the bowels. 

Milton. 

T COLLA'PSE. v. u. {collapſus, Latin.] 
To clole fo as that one lide touches the 
other. | Arvuthnct. 

from collap/o.] 
1. The ftate of vellels cloſed, 

2. The act of cloſing or colapſion. 

COLLAR. / Teallure, Latin.] 

LA ring of meta} put round the neck. 

2 The harnefs faſtened about the hocſe's 
neck. Shakgfyeare. 
3. 2 part of the dreſs that ſurrounds the 
neck. 


& To ſip the CoLLarR. To diſentangle 

lumlclt rom any engagement or difivuly, 

Hr:b5erd. 

5+ ACoLLar of Braten, is the quantity 
bound 5 in one parcel, 

(COLLAR-BONE. /; ſrromcot/arand Hor. 
The cl.vicle; the boncs on cach fide of 
the neck. | Wiſ-man. 

I; COLLAR. v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To ſeize by the collar; to take by the 
theo it. 

1. To COLLAR beef, or other meat; to roll 
up, and bind it hard and cite with a 
ling or c;'!ar,. 

T1 COLLA'TE, Ve A. collatum, Latin.) 

1. Tocompare one thing cf tie tame kind 
with an-tizer., South. 


1. To collate books; to examine if notti. ing 


uv anting. 
3 To piaee in an eccleſiaſtical bench e. 
5 irteriu . 
CoA“ ERAL. a. tro, and 4. tus, Late] 
I. dic to (ide, Aan. 
> Nonniug parallel. 


02. 4. 


COL 
S. Diffuſed on either fide. 
4. Vioie that ftand equal in relation to 


Mil on. 


ſome anceitor. Ayli fe. 
5. No: direct; not immediate. 

Shakeſpeare. 

6. Concurrent, Atte, bury. 


COLUY TERALLY. ad. {from collatera!.] 
t. Side by ſi de. Wilkins. 
2. Indirectiy. Dryden. 
3. In collateral relation. 
COLUA'TION, / ſrollatin, Latin} 
1. The act of conterring or beltowing : 
Eite. | 
2. Comprriſon of one thing of the ſame 
kind. with another. Grews 
3. In law. Collatiox is the betowinz of a 
benefice. | Corel. 
4. A repaſt. 
COLL. FUTIOUS. a. Ccollatitius, Latin. 
Don: by the contrib..tion of many. 
COLLA'TOR. / [from cle. 
I. One that compares copies, or menu-. 
ſcripts. Hadi on. 
2. One who preſents to an eccleſi It cal 
b -nefice, pol A- 
To COLLAUD. v. a. [ col/aud?, Lat. To 
Join in prailing, Did. 
CO'LLE.\GUE. / Ccall. ga, Lat.] A partner 
in ofũce or employment. Miiton. Sit. 
To COLLE"AGUE. v. a. To unite with. 
To COLLECT. v. a. [coiletum, Latin.] 
1. Jo gather together. i atts. 
2. To draw many units into one ſum. 
3. To gain from obſervation. Shake/pearee 
3. To inter as a conlequence ; to gather 
from premites. Deray of Pirty. 
5- To COLLECT Himself. To recover from 
ſurpriſc. SHarc hearts 
COLLECT. / Ccollecta, low Lat.] A ftort 
compreventive prayer, uſed at the rcr2- 
ment; any mort prayer. Tavior. 
COLLECTANEO VOS. collect anras, Lat. 
Gathercd up tone her. 
COLLE'CTIBLE. « from cel.] That 
wich may be gathered freu tic pre- 
undes. 
COLLECTION. /. rom collock. | 
1. Ihe zt of gat cn toꝑetl. er. 
2. ihcinmavs gathcred., Audi, en. 
3. The act ot deducing conſecuencss. 
Flockere 
4. Conſedtary; deduced from yreauts., 


| 
| i bs 


Fol er. Dowres. 
COILLECTIVIOUS. a. (Collect itius, Lat. 
Gather dup. 
COLLECIIVE. a. Cold,, French.] 
I. Galnctred into one mes; accumula- 
tive. Ho ter. Watts. 
2. Lmployec in deaucing cone quences. 
Brown. 
3. A coll Ave noun expreſſes a mullitute, 


though 


C OL 


thon n irſe If he fingutir; as 2 compi. 
COLLECTIVELY. ad. {fron colie;ve.} ! 
In a genct al mals; ina body; not Hun lr. 
8 Flute, | 
COLLECTOR. /. Ccolloctor, Litin. } 
1 * * it MEET: din. 
2. A to-gatheœrer. T-mple. 
COLLE'GATARY. /. From con ni l gu- 
tem Ale :za y. Lat.] A p- rin to whom 
i left a legacy in com non with one or 
nore. anibers. 
COLLEGE. / collegium, Latin. 
1. A communit? 1. 
2. A fori:ty of men ſer apart for 
or region. Burn. 
3. The houſe in which che coll egin s r-- 
ule. 2 Kings. 
4. A coblevs in foreign univerſities is a lee 
ture raden pub'ick. 
COLLE'CG: +. a. [trom college. ] Relating 
to a coll, 
COLLE“ XN. /. [from coll. ge.] An in- 
habi:zn of college. 
COLLE GATE. &. [collegiatus, low Lat.] 
x. Cor iniag a college; inſtituted ater 
the m. er of a college. Hooker. 
2. A colirgiate church, was ſuch as was 
built 24 a diftance {rom the catherlral, 
wir in a number of Pleſbyters lived to- 


122 


D ryden. 


Cen er. Ali. 
COL. LHIATE. ,. f: om college. I A. em- 


% ed ge; vrivertt = man. Rymer. 
CO LI. ET. /. [r. trom column, Lat. the 
n: * © 
x. Something that went about the neck. 
2. That part of a ring in which the ſtone 
is ſer. * | 
To COT LIDE. . a. Crollido. Lat.] To 
bea, .0C:ſh, to knock :ogether. Brown. 
COLLIER. /. [trom coal. 
1. A digger of coals, 
2. 2 (ale IT chals. 


Bacon. 


. Tir (hot varties coals. 
COT! 4 1 RY. / e In collivu. ] 


1. I: oc where coals are dug. 
2 Se £54 tra''Ce 
Cs Vr 


CFI. OWT. / from cayl, Sax. and 


ta flower. 


01 


77 CO'LLFOU!ATE. *. a. Ccolliguo, Ua. 


To nmel. 3 itu ve. Boyle. Harvey. 
COUL!QUATION. / Ccolligumtio, Lal. 
t. The writing v4 any thing whatſoever. 
2. Such a temprrament or diſpoſition of 

the animal fluids as proceeds from a lax 
compages, and wherein they flow of 
through the ſecretory glands. Bacon. 


COLLTOQUATIVE. a. | trom colliguate.) 


Mellin; tiflolvent. Haurvej. 
COLLIQUEFA'CTTION. . coll: quefacu, 
Latin.] The act of melting together, 


COLLISION. /. [-ol/io, Latin. 

1. Die act of !trik.ivcygtwo bodies together, 

2. The ſtate of being ſtruck together; a 
clash. Denhan, 

To COLLOCATE. v. a. [colloco, Latin] 

To place; to ation. Bacon. 

COLLOCATI IN. / [ collocatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of placing. 

2. The five of being placed. Bacon. 

COLLOCH#TION. / | collocutio, Latin. 

Conference: converiation. 

To COLLO'GUE. v. . To wheedle; to 

flatter. A low word. 

CO'LLOP. /. {from caal and op. a raſher 


broiled upon the cous.] 


r. A ſmalifli-e of mat. King's Cookery. 
2. A piece of amanimal. IL” Eftrange. 
z. A child. S,akepeare. 


CO'LLOOI'Y. / colloquium, Latin. Con- 

| frrence; convertaticn; talk. Taylor. 

COLLOW. /. Black grime of coals. ; 

Woodward, | 

COLLU'CTANCY. / {r-o/lufor, Lat.] Op- 

oſition of nature. 

COLLUCTATION. / Cralluctatio, Lu.] 
Conteſt; conttariety; oppoſition. 

A oodauard. 

To COLLUDE, v. . Ccolludo, Latin. ] To 
conipvem a frau. 

COLLUG!ON. / fooliuho, Lat.] A deceit- 
tu! avreement or compact between two 
Mr niere. 

COLLIU'SIVP. a. [from collude.] Fraudu- 

| iontly eoveerted, 

CCLLIUEVELY. ad. [from collufrve.] In 


1 ab 
A renner rautul-nty concerted, 


5 2 

COLL APETON. / e gatie. Lat.) 
b'ud ig together. *. 

CCM. LE. C IION. /. [from climo, Lat.] 
aim. 

COULINEA TION. /. Ccolliueo. Latin.) 
Tuc act of arming. 

COULLIQ'TABILE. a. [from col/ignate.) 
E af, d Weed. 


COLLUQUAMENT. / [from colliguate. 


A 


”% 
5, o- — 9 4 
£41 4 — 7 


Laras. 0 


| CCLILUSOKY, as [co/iudoy Lai 1 Carrying ' 
2 fraud by ſceret concert. 


'CU'LLY . {from coal.] The ſmut of coal, 
' Burton. 
' To COLLY, v. a. To grime 

! 


077 


with coal. 

ö Sha beſt pear es 
COLLY'RIUM. [Latin.} An ointment for 

the eves. 


COTM AR. S. French.] A fort of pear. 


The tubttance to Which any thing is re- | COLOGN Zarth. /. A decp brown, Hl 


duced by being neltee, 


+ Fo baſtard chr. 


CO'LLIQUANT..a. from colliqnate.] That | COIL ON. I [+5] 


which has the power of melting. 


| 1. A point [: J ulad to mark a pauſe hren 


_ 


—_ : 3 * Sw i 


-*-> 


Ly 
s- 
. 
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COL 


than that of a comma, and leſs than that 
od. . 
NT rene and wideſt of all the in- 
teſtines, about eight or nine hands breadth 
long. Quincy. Swift. Foyer. 
COLONEL. / The chief commander oz 
1 regiment. Generally founde(| cal nel. 
| COLONELSHI P. /. [from colonel.] The 
office or character of colo nel. Swift. 

7 CO/LONIZE. v. a. rom celony.] To 

lunt with inhabitants. Hoxvel. 

COLONN ADE. / [from calauna, Italian. 
1. A periſtyle wy _ yp qe a ſe 

ns dilpoled in a circle. | 

8822 185 F Addiſon. 

2. Any ſeries or range of pillars. Pope. 
COLONY. / (co/9n:a.; Latin. ] 

1. A body of peop'e drawn from the mo- 
ther-country to _— fome pt: place. 
Te country planted ; a plantation. 

2. Tae c y P p 3 

COLOPHOWNY. /. from Colos hon, a city 
whence it c me.] Rolin. Bare. Floger. 
COLOQUUNTIDA. / CC hνν,i. Let. | 
The fruit of a plant of the tame name. 
called bitter apple. It is a violent purga- 
tive. ä Chambers. 


co LORATE. a. [coloratus, Latin. ] Co- 


loured ; dved. ; Ray. 
COLOR 4/TION. / Ccoloro. Latin.] 

1. The art or practice of colouring. 

2. The flate of being coloured. Bacon. 


COLORVFICK. a. [colori/icus, Lat.] That 
has the power of producing colours. 


Nea! on. 

COLOYSSE. 2 / Ccolgſſis, Latin] A ita- 

COLO'SSUS. $ tue of enormous magni- 
tude, 


COLLOSSE'AN. a. [colofſeus, Lat.] Giant- 
like, 
COLOUR. / {-olor, Latin.] 
1. The appearance of bodies to the eye; 
hue ; dye. Nrauron. 
2. The appearance of blood in the face. 
| Dryden. 
3. The tint of the painter. Po be. 
4. The repreſ-ntation of any thing ſuper- 


ficially cxaminc 1. Swift, 
5. Conceaiment ; palliation. XK. Charles. 
6. Appearance; falſe ſhew. Knolls. 
7. Kind; ſpecics ; character. 

S4 teſpea Fre. 
8. In the plural, a ſtandard ; an enen of 
var, Kelles. | 


' COLOUR. v. a. [coloro, Latin. | | 
I. To make with foine huc, or dye. 
2. To palliate ; to excuſe. Ruletgh. 
3. To make plautible. Ld dijen. 
To COLOUR. v. a. To bluſh. 
COLOURABLE. a. from oolour. Spe- 
cus; plauſible, S . Hookers Brown. 


COM 
CO'LOURABLY. a4. [from colourable.] 


Specioul- ; plauſibly. Baca. 
COLOURED. purt. a. S:re:ked ; dlverſi- 
ſicd with hu -s. Bacon. 
COLOURING./ The parc of the painter's 
art that traches to lay on chiours. Prior. 
COLOOURILSTT. / [from colonr.] A painter 
who excels in giving the proper colours 
to bis Ae (ions, | Ire deits : 
COULOURLESS. a. from colour.) Wit 
out colour; trar ſparent. Nowwtore Bentley, 
COLT. / (ov. Saxon.] 
t. A young horſe; not a foal. 
2. A young too!.th fellow. Ska5 
To COLT. v. n. To friſk; to frolic k. 
Sener. 
TL. COLT. v. a. To befool. eure. 
COLT SFO OF. /. | trom colt and /e. 4X 
plant. 
COLTS-TOOTII. /. 
I. An imperfect tooth in young horſes, 
2. A love of youthful picaſurc. 
S 20% Ae. 
COIL. TER. / u' ron, Saxon.] Tue ſharp 
iron of 2 plongh. 
COT TISEH. r. ftrom colt.) Wanton, 
COLUBRINE., a. c νm̃a, Lu. 
t. Relatigg to a ferpent. 
2. Cunning; crafty. 
COLUMBARY. , [col buriumn, Lat.] A 
dovecot; a mpg-on-noute, Bron. 
COLUMULNE./[columbina, Lat.] A plant 
with leaves like the mea low rue. Miller, 


CO'LUMBINE.j:{columbinus, Lat.] A k ind 


Tr. 


e. 


ot violet colour. Dic. 
CO'LUNN. /. 7colunna, Lat.) 
I. A rounmn pillar. Peachain. 


2. Any body preſſing vertically upon its 
baſe. 

3. The long file or row of trogps. 

4. Halt a page, when divided to two e- 
qual parts by a line paſſing through the 
middle. 

COLUMNAR. : A. from column. | 
COL UMN.-X RIAN. S Formedin -olumns. 
1 00dwWward. 


COLU RES. / ſcoluri, Lat. i. Two 
gl eat circies ſuppoſed to pats through the 
poles of the world; one through the equi- 
noctial points Aries and Libra; the other 
through the ſolſtitial poiats, Cancer and 
Capricorn. They divide the c liptic into 
Hur equal parts. Harris. Milton. 

9 A. J Fx5zz.] A mothid diipotition 
lO nien. 

COM. LTE. / Con and zate.} Companion. 

COM NTO SE. a. [from coma.] Lethargick. 

COMB. / [camb, Saxon. 

1. An inſtrument to fcparate and adjuſt 

the hair. Aru. 

2. The top or creſt of a cock. D/yden. 


B b 2 3. The 


COM 


3. The cavities in which the bees odge 
their honey. f Dryzacn. 
To COMB. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To divide, and adjuſt the hair. Saw. 
2. To lay any thing conſiſting of ñlaments 
ſmooth ; as, fo comb «<v20l. 
COMB-BRUSH. / [comb and brit.) A 
bruſh to cl an combs. 
COMB-M.AKER./. One whole trade it is 
to make combs. Mortimer. 
To COMBAT. v. 7. [combattre, Fr.] To 
Pyht. Soakeſpeare 
To . MBAT. D. Os To oppoſe . 
| Granville. 
CCMBAT. / Conteſt ; battle; duel. 
Dryden. 
CO/MBAT.\NT./. [combattant, French. 
wn that hghis with another; antogon- 
_ 
2. A champ -n 1] 5rko, 
CO'MBE /. { rm comb. ] He whoſe crade 
1+ to i en:mgile wool, aud lay it fmooth 


fc- the firm r, 
CO BINATE. a. [from combine.) Be- 
rr; promi d. Shakeſp-are. 


COMBINATTION. / [from con iur. 
I. Union for ſome certain purpoſe; aſſo- 
ci; ion; Jeagut. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Union of bodies; commixture ; con- 


junction. Boyte. South. 
2. Conviction of ideas. Lacke, 
4. COMLINATION is uſed in mathema- 


icli , to denote the variation or diſpoſition | 


of an» rurbero! quantities, letters, ſounds, 
or tbe ke, in all the different manners 
poſnh]-. | 

To COMBINST. g. a. ſcombiner, Fr.] 


1. To join together, Ailton. 
2. To link in union. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Lo ayree; to accord. Shakeſpeare. 


4. TJ join together; oppoſed to analy/e. 
To COMBERXLE. v. 2. 
1. Io coaleſce ; to unite each with other. 
2. To mite in friendſhip or deſign, 
CO'MBLESS. a. {from comb.] Wanting a 
comb or creſt, Shakeſpeare. 
COMBU'S'T. a. [combrſium, Lat.] A plant 
not above eight degrees and a half from 
the fun, is ſaid to be canli. 
COMBUSTIBLE. a. [combuſium, Tot.) 
Sut-eptible of fr, South. 
C{MBUSTIBLENESS. / Aptneſs to take 
ſire. 
COMBUSTION. /. 
1. Conflagrauon; burning; conſumption 
by fire, Burnet, 
2. Tumiult; hurry ; hubbuh. Addiſon. 
T- COME. v. u. pret. came, particip. come. 
ſcoman, Saxon ; omen, Dutch.) 
1. io be moved from a diſtant to a near- 


er place. Cppolſcd to go. Knclles. 


! 


COM 


2. To draw near ; to advance toward, 


| Shakeſpeare, 

3. To move in any manner toward an. 
ther, f Locke, 
4. To proceed; to iſſue. 2 Sam, 


5» To advance from one ſtage to anther, 


FW Knoles. Dryden, 
6. To change condition euner for better 
or wor. 


| | Swift 
7. To attain any condition. Ben Jonſon, 
8. To become. Shakeſpeare, 


9. To arrive at ſome at or habit. Locks, 
ic. To change ſome one ſtate into another 
deſired. Bacon. Hudibras, 
11. To become preſont, and no longer fu- 
ture. Dryden. 
12. To become preſent ; no longer abſent, 
Pope. 
13. To happen; to fall out. Shak ſecs 
14. To follow as a conſequence. Shakeſp, 
15. To ceaſe very lately ſrom ſome act or 
ſtate. 2 Sam, 
16., To COME about. To come to pals ; to 
fall out. Shaſeſbenre. 
17. To CoME about. To change; to come 
round. Ben Feonſon, 
18, To Co again. To return. Fridges, 
19 70 Cong at. To reach; to chain ; 
do x ain. Sucking. 
20. To CoME DJ's To obtain 00 gain; ta 
acquire. Hooker, Stilling fret. 
21. To Count in. To enter. Locke. 
22. To CME ir. To comply; to yield, 
23. To CoME in. To become modiſh, 
Roſcommon, 
24. To CoME in. To he an ingredient ; 19 
make part cf a conipoſition. Atterbury, 
26. To CoME in Hr. To be early enou;h 
to obtain. Collier. 
26. To Co E in to. To join with; to hring 


help. Bacon, 
27. To Come in to. To comply with; to 
agree to Atterhury. 


28. To Come rear. To approach in ex- 
cellcnce. Ben Jon. 

20. To Cour of. To procced ; as a de- 
icendant trom anceſtors, Dryden. 

30. Te CostE of: To proceed; as effects 
from their cauſes. Locke. 

31. To CoME off. To deviate ; to depart 
from a ruic. 1 Bacon. 
2. To CUuME of. To eſcape. 

l gf s Milton. South. 

33. To Cont ef. To end an affair. 


Hudibras. 

34. To Cont of from. To leave; to for- 
bear. Fel, on. 
35- To ComE on. To advance; to make 
progreſs. Bacon. Killes, 


36. To CuME on. To advance to combat, 
| Nuo. 


37. T 


+> 


3 


| Knolles. Locke. 
* 46. To COME to him. To recover his 
ſenſes. Temple. 

47. To COME to paſs. To be effefted ; to 

fall out. Hooker. Boyl-. 


COM 
Toy COME on. To thrive : to grow big. ] 


Bacon. 

To repeat an act. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Jo COME over. To revolt. Addiſon. 
40. To COME over. To raiſe in diſtillation. 
« Boyle. 
41. To COME out. To make publick. 
Sti/ling fleet. 
42. To COME cut. To appear upon trial; 
to be diſcovered. Arbut hnot. 

43. To COME out <vith. To give vent to 

Boyle. 

44. To COME to. To conſent or yield. 
Swift, 


LI 
38. To COME over. 


45. To Come to. To amount to. 


48. To COME up. To grow out of the 
ground, Bacon. Temple. 
49. To COME u. To make appearance. 
| Bacon. 
50. To COME u. To come into uſe. 
51. To COME up 0. To amount to. 
Woodavnrd. 
e2. To COME 2h to. To riſe to. Wake. 
53. To COME wp wth. To overtake. 
54. To COME upon, To invade; to attack. 
South. 
COME. A particle of exhortation. Be 
quick; make no delay, Genefts. 
COME. A particle of reconciſiation. 
Come, Come, at all 1 laugh he laughs no 
daubt. Pope. 
To COME. In futurity ; not preſent. 
Locke. 
COME. /. [from the verb.] A ſprout; a 
cant term. Mortimer. 
COME'DIAN. / from comedy.) 
1. Aplayer or actor of comick parts. 
2. A player in geacral; an act. el or actor. 
Camden. 
3. A writer of comedies. Peacham. 
CO'MEDY. / [comedia, Lat.] A drama- 
tic repretentation of the lighter faults of 
mankind. Pope. 
CO'MELINESS. / [from comely.] Grace; 
beauty; dignity. Sidnev. Ray. Prior. 
CUMELY. a. [from hecome.| 
1. Graceful ; decent. | South. 
2. Decent ; according to proprictv. S/. 
CO'MELY. ag. {from the ad jective.] Hand- 
ſomely ; gracetul'y. Ajcham. 
CO'MER. / (from come.? One tbat comes. 


Bacon. Locke. 


COM 


are diſtinguiſhed from other ſtars by 2 
long train or tail of light, always oppo» 
fite to the ſun. Craſhaw. 
CO'METARY.?7 a [from comet. ] Rating 
COME”TICK. to a comet. Chepne. 
COYMFTT. / | from confed.] Sweetmicat g 
fruit preſer. cd in ſugar. iindivras. 
To CO/MFIT. v. a. To preſerve dry with 
ſugar. Cowley. 
CO'MFITURE. / {from confit.] Sweet- 
meat. Donne. 
To CO'MFORT. v a. fconforto, Latin.] 
x. To ftrengtien; to enuven; to im vigo- 
rate. Bacon. 
2. To conſole ; t ſtrengthen the mind 
un ler calamity. Job. 
COMFORT. /. {from the verb.] 
t. Support; aſſiſtance; countenance. 
Lacon. 
2. Conſolation ; ſupport under calamity. 
Jil iatſan. 
z. That which gives conſolation or ſupport. 
CO'MFORTABLE. a. [ from comfort. } 
t. Receiving comtort ; tulceptible ot com- 
fort. South. 
2. Diſpenſing comfort. Dryden. 
CO'MFORTABLY.ad.firom comportable.] 
Wi! comfort; without :letpair. Hammond. 
CO'MFORTER. / Vom comfort.] 
1. Oe that aclminiters conlolation in 
misfortunes. Soakeſprare. 
2. The title of the third per@n ot the Holy 
Trinity ; the paraclete. 
CO'MFORTLESS. a. [from comport. 
Without comtort. Sidney. Swift. 
CO MEFREY. /. ſcompree, Fr.] A plant. 
CO/MICAL. g. {from comicia, Lat.] 
1. Raiſing micth ; merry ; du,erting. 
2. Relating to comedy; beftting comedy. 
CO/MICALLY. ad. [from comical.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. 
2. In a manner hefitting g-medy. 
COMIC LNESS. / ſtrom comical.] The 


quality of being comical. 


| 


CO'MICK. a. [comicus, Lat. comique, Fr.] 
1. Relating to comedy. Roſcommon. 
2. Rothng mirth. Shakeſpeare. 


COMING. / {irom*to come.] 
1. The act of coming ; approach. Ailton. 
2. State of being cone; arrival. Locke. 
COMING-IN. / Revenur ; income. 
Sukeſpeares 
COMING. particip. g. [from come.) 
1. Fond; forward; ready to com-. Pops. 
2. Future; to come. Roſcommen. 
COMIT.AL. a. [c, Lat in.] Relating 
to the aſſmbhe or the people. 
CO MTT. /. [comtas, Latin. ] Courteſy ; 


c:vility, 


- COMET. / [cometa, Latin, a hairy ſtar.] 


A heavenly body in the planetary region 


appearing ſuddenly, and again %ii>ppear- 
ing. Comets, properly called blazing ftars, 


COM MA. / [. Tie point which 
| notes the dſtiaction of claules, marked 
thus Oo | Pope. 
| To 


COM COM 


To COMMAUNT). wv. 4. (nder, Fr.] To COMM" NJ. v. a. [C commendo, Lat. 
I. To goveriu; to give ders tr, : 1. To r:pretent as wortuv of notice, gr 
| Decay of Pte ty. eine.; ta scon dend. K olles, 
a. To order; to direct to b . 2. L de hene vp 4*t confidence. Lake, 
feat. 3 omen WH approbation. Coabley. 

3. To have in one's power; his wits „e-. 4. I. 20 mend with remembrance, 

und his On 0.01, EO e Sbaſeſprare. 
4. T overl-ok, to have fo ſub ed as that COAHIM CS. / Coimmendatic,. 


x 


it may be ſe n or arnoyerd ; the nen- | Shakeſpeare, 
em the an. J. 972. | COMME MOABEE. a. [from commend.] 
To COMM ANF, v. 1. To have che tu I ble; wav of up uſe. Bacon. 
eme aut hori- y. Sg ο  AE/NDABLY. ad. {from commenda- 
COM Ma ND. / from the verb.] 64.) Lau bly; w a manner worthy of 
1. the i, of commanding; piwer conumetidations Carey, 
ſupreme auchcrity. aller. | COMME” ND AM. [commenda, low Latin} 
2. Coz-nt authority; defpotifin. Locke, | Commendam is a bunefice, which bei 
3. The act oi cunmandin;, ; order. void, is commended to the charge 
Taylor, | ſome ſufficient clerk to be ſupplied, 
4. The thing commanded. Comvet. Clarendon, 
5. The power of overlooking. Drydn. ( COMME NDATARY. / from commen- 
COMMANDER. / from cand. A.] One who holds a uving- in com- 
1. tic that has the ſupreine authority; 2] mendatg. 
chief. Clan nden. | COMMENDA'TTION. / {from cammend.] 
2. M paving bectle, or a very great w-odl-nj I. Recommendation; favourable repre- 
mallct. Mo von.] ſen ation. Bacon, 
COMMANDER. / (from command.] & 2. Praiſe; declaration of cſteem. Dryden. 
body of che knights or Malta, belonging | 3. Mefſage of love. Shakeſpeare, 
to the ſane nation. COMMENDATORY. a. from commend.] 


COMMA'NDMENT. /, ſcommandement, | Favourabiy repreſentative 3 containing 
Fi: nch. | raiſe. 
I. Winde corumand; order; precept. | COM Lo py e 
2. Authority; ecattive power. CCMMENSATLITY. , [trom co:mmenſa- 
3. By way of eniincnce, e precents of the] Ii, Lat.] F:Fowſhip of table. Brown. 
decalogue given h God to Mnl-s. Exodus. | COMMENSURABLULITY. / {from com- 
COMMA'NDRE55S. JL A worn veſted | menſurable.] Capacity of being compared 
with ſupreme authority. Hooker. Fairfax. with another, as to the meaſure ; or of 
COMM.\TE RIAL. a.ſtrom con and mate- | being meaſured by another. 
ria, Lat.] Conliſting of the ſame matter | COMMENSURABLE. a. {con and men- 


with another. Bacon. ſura, Lat.] Reducible to ſome com mon 
COMMATERIATITY. / Participation} reaſwe ; es a yard and a foot are mea- 
of the ſane matter, ſured by an inch. 
CO'MMELINE. / {commelina, Latin.] A | COMME'NSURABLENESS./. (from com- 
plant. menſurable.} Commenturability ; propor- 
COMMI/MORABLE. a. | from commme-| tion. Hale. 
morale. ] Deſer ving to be nientioned with ' BY COMMENSURATE. w. a. [con and 
hond ur. | nienjura, Lat.] To reduce to fore com- 
To COMME'MORATE. v. 3. Jen and] mon mvotire. Brown. 


memoro, Lat.] To prelerve the memory | COMME'NSURATE. a. {from the verb.] 
by lome punlick acts. Fiddes. | 1. Reducible to ſome common meaſure. 
COMMEMORA”TIGN. / {from c- 2. Equal; proportionabie to each other. 
memorale.} An act of pubiick ccichration, | COMME/NSURATELY. d. (from com- 
COMMEMORATIVE. a. [from commes | menſurale.] With the capacity of mea» 
morate.] Teuding to piclerve memory furing, or being meaſured by jome othcr 
of any thing. Atterburr. whine. Holder. 
To COMMENCE. v. . {commencer, l. COMRNENSURACTION. / (ſrom cam 
1. To begin; to take beginning. Revere |  men/trate.] Reduction of ſome things to 
2. To take a new character. Habe. forms Cone en mealure. Bacon. South. 
To COMVE/NCE. v. a. To begin; to ZS COMMENT. 2. u. {commentor, Lat.] 
make a beginning of; as, to commence a | o annotate; to write notes; to ex- 
ſuit. 1 peund. Herbert. 
COMENCEMLNT. / [from commence.) | COMMENT. /. Annotations on an au- 


Beginning; date. J. vod wand. thor ; notes; cxpoſition. THnmmond- 
e 1 CO'MMEN- 
| 


ä * 


— — 


2 5 » 


COMMERE. J (Fr ] A common mother. 


5 


COM 
COMMENTARY. /. [commentarilsy Lit.“ 


An expoſition; annota ion; remark. 
= King Charles. 
Narrative in familiar manuer. 
Addiſon. 


COMMENTA'”TOR. / from comment., 
Expoſitor ; annotator. Dryden. 


COMME'NTER. / ſtrom comment.) An 
explainer ; an annotutor. Donne. 
COMMENTTTIOUS. @. [commentitius, 
Lat.] Invente1; im Winery. Glanville. 
CO'MMERCE. / [commercizon, Lat.] Ex- 
change of one thing for anotiver ; trade ; 
traffic k. Harker. Tiliotf ne 
4 COMME'RCE. v. n. To hold inter- 
courie. Milton 
COMME'RCLAL. a. [from commerce. 


Relating to commerce or traſfick. 


2 COMMIGRATE. wv. 7. cos and He. 


COM 


r. The act of entruſting any thing. 
2. A truſt; a warrrant by which any truſt 
is heid, Ca wel. Shak ſpeare. 
J. A warrant by which a military officer is 
conſtituted. | Knailes. Popes 
4. Charge; mandate; offi e. Milton. 
5. Ad of committing a crime. Sins cr 
commiſſion are diſtinguiſhed from fins of 
om ſlion. Smith. 
6. 1 n:1nzber of people joined in a truſt or 
OnNl Cs 
7. Fic fate of that which is entruſted to 
a number of joint ofhc+-rs; as, the broat 
ſeal au. ia put into commit on. 
8. Pic order by which a factor trades for 
another pr fon. 
To COMMISSION. v. a. To empower ; 
to apyo'nt, Dryden. 
To COMMISSIONATE. v. a. To em- 


0wer, Not in uſe. Decay of Piety. 


Latin.] To remove by couteut, trom on- | COMMISS:ONER. / One included in a 


country to another. | 
COMMIGRA'TION, /. [from commi- 
grate.] A removal of a people from on: 
country to another. Wondward. 
COMMINA'/TION. / {comminatio, Lat.] 
1. A threat; a denunciation of puniſh- 
ment. 
2. The recital of God's threatenings on 
ſtated days. Comm. Prayer. 
COMMLINATO RL.. from comminuation.) 
Denun iatory; threatening. 
o COMMI NGLE. v. a [commiſceo, Lat. 
To mix into one mals; to mix; to blend. 
Spukeſpeare. 
T COMMINGLE. v.n. To unite with 
another thing. Bacon. 
COMMINUIBLE. a. Crom comminute.] 
Fragible; reducthle to powder. Bron. 
To COM MINUTE. v. a. [romminuo, Lt.) 
To grind ; to pulv-rilc. Bacon. 
COMMINU'TION. / {from comminute.] 
The act of grinding into fall parts; 
pulveriſatian. Bentl-v. 
COMMUSERABLE. a. [from commiſerate., | 
Worthy of comnaMTon; pitiabic. Gacon. 
To COMMIYSERATE. v. /. con and i- 
error, Lat.] To pity; to con:paſhonate. 
COMMISERA” TION. / ſtrom comme 
rate.] Pity; compaſſion; tenderneſs. Hooker. 
CVMMISSARY./[.{commiſſarius, low Lat. 


Warrant of authority. Clarendon 
COMMUISURE. . [rommifſura, Latin] 
Jom; a place where oue part is joined to 
another, ; | IFotton. 
COMMIT. p. a. f:ommitto, Latin.] 
I. To intruſt; to zive in truſt. 


Shak: ſpenre.. 
2. To put in any place to be kept late. 
Den. 
3. To ſend to priſon; to impr ĩſon. 
(larendon . 
3. To perpetrate; to do a fault. 
Clarendon. 


COMMITMENT. / | from commit. 

1. Act os fend:ng to priſon. Clarendons 
2. An order tor ſending to priſon. 

COMMIT TEF. /. om ct.] Thoſe to 
whom the conſi lera: ion or ordering of any 
matter is referred, either by fore court to 
whom ut Delonge, or UV nent of Þ? rtics. 
(on. Cinrondoy. Autun. 


COMMIT T TER. /. trum commu ] P.rpe- 
7 enn 


tratat ze that om ite. South, 
COMMPT'TIBLE. v. {com commu} Lis 
able to © com mured. Braun 


To CONMMY.S. v. a. Conni] αιꝗỹ, Lit.] Ig 
nang he; to blend. Newton. 


COMNIFXLION. / [ f1 om c9nmiv | Mix- 
ture; ingrpc ration. Sou 2 


I. An oflicer made occationally ; a dele- 
gate; a deputy. 

2. Such as exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdiction in 
places of the dioceſe, far diſtant from the 
chief city. Cowel. 

3. An officer who draws up lifts of an 


army, and regulates the procuration of 
- proviſion. 


CO'MMISSARISHIP. /- The office of a 
commiſſarv. Arliffe. 


Prior. ' 


COMMI XIICN. / "10M conumix.] Mix- 


ture; in 0: poration, Browne 


( COMMEXTURE. / {from commix.] 


r. Ihe act of mingung; the ſtate of being 
mingled. Bacon. 
2. the maſs formed by minęling different 
things; compound. Baccg. Wotton. 
COMMO'DE./. {French.] The head-drefs 
of women, Granville. 
COMO DIOUS. a. ſcammulis, Lat.] 


I. Convenient; ſuitable; accommodate. 


COMMI'SSION. / [comms/o, low Lat.] 2. Uſetul; ſuited to wants or neceſſities. 


COMMO-- 


— — — — 


COM 


SOMMOYDIOUSLY ad; fromcommodions.) | 


1. Conveniently. Cowley. 
2. Without uneafinels. Milton. 
z. Svitably to a certa-n purpoſe. Hooker. 


COMMOY/DIOUSNESS. / [from commy- 
Lions.] Convenience; advantage. Temple. 


COMMODTIT Y. / [ commoditas, Latin. ] 


1. Intereſt ; advantage: profit. FHogker. 
2. Convenience ot time or place. 

Ben. Jonſn. 
21. War-s ; merchandize. Locks. 


COMMODORE. /. ſcorrupted from the | COMMONNESS. / [from common. 


Spaniſh commendaigr.] The captain wh 

commands a ſquadron of ſhips. 

COMMON. a. [ communis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging equaliy to more than one. 

2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner. Locke. 

3. Vulgar ; mean; caſy to be had; noc 

ſcarce. Dawvi-s. 

4. Publick ; general. Walton. Addiſon. 

5. Mean; without birth, or deſcent. 

6. Frequent; utctul; ordinary. 

_ Clarendon. 

7. Proftitute. Spectator. 

$. Such verbs as ſigniſy both action and 

paſſion are called common ; as, aſpernor, 1 

deſpiſe, or am deſpiſed ; and ſuch nouns as 

are both maſculine and feminine, as p 
rens. 

CO MMON. /. An open ground equaliv 
uſed by many perſons. South, 
CO'MMON. ad. | trom the adjective. ] 

Commonly ; ordinarily. Shakeſpeare. 

In CO'MMON. 

1. Equally to be participated by a certain 

number. Locke. 

1 Equally with another; indiſcriminate- 
To COMMON *. n. [from the noun.] 

To have a joint right with others in ſome 
common ground. 

CO'MMON LAW. Cuſtoms which have 
by long preſcription obtained the force of 
law; diftingniſned from the ſtature law, 
which owes its authcri:y to acts of parlia- 
ment. 

COMMON PTEAS. Theking'scourt now 
held in W: mvp iter-rall ; but anciently 
meveabl-. Ai! civil cates, both real and 
perſonal. re, or were formerly, tried in 


this ccurt, according to the ſtrict laws of 


the realm. Col. 
COC MMONABLE. a. [from common. | 
What je h. ig commen. enn. 
COMMONAGE. / {from common. ] The 
right of ending on à COMMON. 
CO'MMCNALTY. /. Coe, Pr.] 
1. Te common per ple. Milton. 
2. The bulk of mankind. Hooker. 
C/YMMONFR. / from common. 
1. One of the common people; a man of 
low tank, 


Adadjon. | 


COM 


| 2. A man not ug ble. Fri, 
3. A member of the Houſe of Commons. 
4. One who has a joint right in common 
ground. con. 
5. A itudent of the fecond rank at the 
univerticy of Oxford. 
6. A proſtitute, Shakeſpeare, 
COMMONTITION. / f commanizic, Lat.] 
Advice; warning. 
CO'MMONLUY. ad. ſirom c9:2mon.] Fre. 
ouen:'y ; null, T-mple, 


1. Equal participation among many. 
Uovernment of the Tongue, 

2. Frequent occurrence; frequency. 
| Swift. 
To CY MMON-PLACE. v. a. To reduce 
to general heats, Felton. 
CO'MMONPLACE BOOK. / A hook in 
which things to be remembered are rang- 
ed under g-n:ral heads. Tatler. 

COMMONS. /. 


2. The lower houſe of parliament, by 

which the people are repreſented. 

3. Food; tere: diet. Swift, 
COMMGCNWEF'AL. J. [from com- 
COMMONMWEAL TU. mon and cveal, 
ot <vealll,.) 

1. 4 polity an eſtabliſned form of civil 


lit-, Hooker. Dawes. Locke: 
2. The publick; the general body of the 
people. Shakeſpeare. 


3. A government, in which the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the people; a repub- 
lick. Ben Jonſon Temple. 

CO MMORAVYCE. { p -_ commor aut.) 
CO'MMORANCY. welling ; hobita- 
tion; refidence, fale. 
CO VMORANT. a. frommorans, Latin} 
Refident ; dwellrg ; living. Ax. ift. 

COM MOTION. / ſrommetis, Latin. 

i. Jumult; diſtur bande; con buftion. 
Luke. Broome. 

2. Perturbation; diſorder ot n. ind; agita- 
tion. Clarenugn 

z. Diſfurbopce; reftleſſneſs. Worarvard, 

 COVMOYTIONER. / from cammetn. 
A ciftvrter ot the pace. Ha ycuuar 4 
To COMMOYVE. v e. cammo de. Latin. 
Io dib ur; to unlettle. T.omſan. 
e COMMUNE. . n. [ communits, Lat.] 
To co verſg; to impart fentiments mu- 
| tualiy. Syenſer. Locke. 
COMMUN ICABTVLITY. / from commu* 
nicad le.] Ic quility of being commun 
ran, , e 1mPartec.. 
COMMUNT{CABLE..ffromcommunicate.] 
i. It which may become the common 
| pollcffion ti more than one. Hooker. 
2. That which may be imparted. Mons 


. That which may be told. 
We YO FR Py COM 
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| 


1. The vulgir; che lower people. Dryden. 
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GOMMU'NICAN f/ [from communicate. J COMMU'TUAL. a. [con and mutual.] Mu- 


One who is preſent, as a wor ſhipper, at 
the celebration of the Lord's *upper; one 
who participates of the bleſſed lacrament. 
Hooker. Atterbury. 

2 COMMU/NICATE. v. a. [communico, 
Latin] | 
1. To impart to others what is in cur own! 
wer. Bacon. Taylor. 

2. lo reveal; to impart knowl-dge. | 


Clarendon. 
0 COMMU'NICATE. wv. u. 
1. To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
Taylor. 
2. To have ſomething in common with 
another; 28, the hoy/es communicate. 
Arbuthnot. 
COMMUNICATION. /. [from communi- 
cate. 
I. * act of imparting benefits or know - 
ledge. Holder. 
2. Common boundary or inlet. Arbuthnot. 
3. Interchange oi knowledge. Swift. 
4. Conference; converſation. Samuel. 
COMMU'NICATIVE. a. from commrn- 
cate.] Inciined to make advantages com- 
mon; liberal of knowledge; not ſeifith. 
| Evel;n. 
COMMUNICATIVENESS. /. [from com- 
municative.} The quality of vs ew 


municative. Norris. 


COMMU'N!ON, / [communio, Latin. 


1. Imercourſe; tcliowſhip; common pol- 
{ ſon, Raleigh. Fiddes. 
2. The common or publick celebration ot 
the Lord's Supper. Clarenton. 
3. A common or public act. Rateigh. 
4. Union in the couumon worſhip of any 
church. Stuline feet. 
COMMUNITY. /. [communitas, Latin.] 
1. The con:monwealth; the body politick. 
2. Common policfſion. Locrxe, 
3. Frequency; commonneſs. Not ule". 
5 Pare hea re. 
COMMUTABPILITY,/ffrom commutuble.] 
The quality of being capable ot exc} ange. 
COMMU'TABLE. a. from commut-.] That 
way b- exchanged for ſomething elle. 
COMMUTA'TION. / [from commute.) 
1. Change; alteration. South. 
2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing 
for another. | Kay, 
3- Ranſom ; the act of exchanging a corpo- 
rel for a pecuniary puniſhment. Brocun. 
COMMU'TA'TIVE. a. ſtrom commute.) 
Relative to exchange. 
To COMMU'TE. v. a. [commuto, Latin.) 
1. To exchange; to put one thing in the 
pace of another. 
3. To buy off, or ranſom one obligation by 


another. L' Eftrange. 

To COMMU'TE. +. a. To atone; to bar- 

gain for exemption, Souths 
Vo. I. 


Decay of Piety. 


tua rcociprucat, Popes 
COMPACT. /. [ pa#um, Lat.] A contract; 
an accord; an agree:uent. South. 
To COMPACT. v. a. [ compingo, com- 
patum, Latin.) 
1. To join together with firmneſs; to con- 


L. lidate. Rojſcom mon. 
2. To make out of ſomething. 

| Shakteſeares 
3. To league with. Shukej/eares 
4. To join together; to bring into « !yfs 


tem. Hoker 
COMPA'CT. a. { compatus, —_ 
1. Firm; ſolid; cloic; denſe. eautons 
2. Well connected; as, a compact diſcourſe. 
COMPA'CTEDNESS. / from com psd. ] 
Fir mneſs; denſity. Dig. 
COMPA'CTLY. ad. {from compact. 
1. Cloſely ; denlicly- 
2. With neat joining. | 
COMPA'CTNESS. /. from compact. ] Tirm- 
neſs; cloſeneſs. Woodward. 
COMPA'CTURE. V [from compad.} 
Structure; cumpagination. Spen/ere 


COMPA'GES. J. ¶ Lat.] A ſyſtem of mary 
| yore united. ys 
COMPAGINA'TION. /. [compago, La- 


Union ; ſtructure. roaon. 
COMPAN VU'BLENESS. /. [from con- 
pany.) The quality oi being a good com- 
anton. Nat in ule. Sidney. 
COMPANION. / [ compagnen, French. } 
I. One with whom a mau ircqucntiy con- 


veries. Priore 
2. .\ partner; an aſſociate, Phulippianss 


3. A fauiliar term of contempt; a fellow. 
COMPA'NIONABLE. a. [from compe= 
nion. ] Fu for good tclowſhip ; ſocial. 
Ciarendan. 
CONMPANIONABLV. ad. {from cn 
niomchie] In a companionable manner. 
COVPANiICNCIED. /. {from companion } 
I. Company ; train. Shaxeſneares 
2. Fellowſhip; aſſociation. Shakejpeare- 
CCVPANY./. C compegnte, French.“ 
I. Perſons 2afſe:nbied tog ether. Shakeſpeare 
2. An aſſembly ot pleaſure. Bacon. 
3. Perlous conſidered as capable of conver- 
laition. Temple. 
4. Converſation; fellowſhip. Guardian. 
5- A number ot perſons united for the «cx» 
ecution of auy thing; a band. Dennis. 
6. PerftGns united in a joint trade or part- 
nerſhip. | 
7- A body corporate; a ſubordinate corpo- 


| 


ration. Arbutinote 
8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment ct foot. 
Knolles. 


9. To bear Court AN. 2 Toaſhoaewnhz 
To keep COMPANY.) to be a compa» 


nion to. Shake ares Popes 
| Cc 9 10. To 


COM COM 


10. To keep ComPanY. To frequent houſes | 6. To take meaſures preparatory to any ci 
? 


of entertainment. Shakeſpeare. | thing; as, to compaſs the death of the king, 
To CO'MPANY. v. g. [from the noun.] COMPASS. / [from the verb.] Cl 
To accompany ; to be aſſociated with. 1. Circle; reund. Shakeſpeare, | 
Shakeſpeare. Prior. | 2. Extent; reach; graſp. South, | © 
Ty, CO'MPANY. v. . To aſilociate one's | 3. Space; room; limits. Atterburz, * 
ſelf with. Corinthians. 4. Encloſure ; circumference. Alton, 3 © 
CO'MPARABLE. a. 7 to compare.] \ 5. A departure from the right line; an in- 
Worthy to be compared; of equal regard. direct advance. C 
CO'MPARABLY. ad. [ from comparable.] | 6. Moderate ſpace; moderation; due li- 
In a manner worthy to be compared. mits. s Davies, 


CON PARAT FES. / [from compare.) In . The power of the voice to expreſs the 
lopick, the two things compared to one notes of mufick. Shaxeſpeare. Dryden, 
another. | 8. The inflrument with which circles are 

TO" VPARATIVTE. g. {comparativns, Lat.] | drawn. Donne. 

1. Eſtimated by compatiſon; not abſolute. 9. The inſtrument compoſed of a ncedie 
Bacon. Benticy.} and card, whereby mariners ſteec. 

2. Having the power of comparing. | King Clan. c 
| Glan. le. | COMPA'SSION. / [compaſfir, Fr.] Pay; . * 

3. [in grammar. ] The comparative de-] commiſeration; painful iympathy. YE. 

ree expreſſes more of any quantity in one Hebrecy. 

thing than in another; as, the right hun, To COM PASSION. v. a. {from the noun.) 

. ts the ſlranger. | To pity. Shakeſpeare, 

COMPA'RATIVELY. ad. fi om comparas | COMPA'SSIONATE. a. [from compaſſion.] 
tive. ] Ina ſtate of comparilon ; according] Incline ro pity; mercitul; tender. Seuth, 
to eftimarce made by compariſon. Rogers. | To COMVPASSIONATE. wv. 4. ſtrom the 

To COMPARE. v. n. | compar, Lat. noun.] To pity; tu commiſerate. Raleigs, 

1. To make one thing the meaſure of an- | COMPASSION.CTELY. ad. f from con- 
other ; to eflimate tie relative goodneſs | payionate.] Mercifully; tenderly. 
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or badneſs. Tillotſon. Clarendon. 
2. To get; to procure; to obtain. Sen/er. | COMPATE'RNITY. / {con and pute rui- T 
COMPARE. / {from the verb.] tas, Lat.] The relation of godfather to 
1. Comparative cf.imate ; compariſon. the perſon for whom he anſwers. Goiſip- Y 
Suckling. | red, or conpaternity, by the canon law, is 
2. Simile ; ſimilitude. Shakeſpeare. a ſpiritual affinity. Darvies. C 
COVUPARISON. / ſcompararſon, Fr.) COMPA'TIBULITY. / | from compatible.) C 

1. The act of comparing. Grezwv. | Conſiſtency; the power of co-cxiſling | 

2. The ſtate of being compared. Locke. | with ſomething «ile. 

3. A comparative eſtimate. T./!otjen. | COMPA”TIBLE. a. 

4. A ſimile in writing or ſpeaking. 1. Suitable to; fit for; conſiſtent with. 

Shakeſpeare. Hav. 

8. Un grammar.) The formation ot an ad- 2. Conſiſtent; congruous; agreeable, Brome. ? 
jective through its various degrees of fig-} COMPA”PIBLENESS./{from compatiie., C 
niſicat ion; as, ftrong, ftronger, Hug. Conkittency. | | 

To COVMPART. wv. 4. [compurtir, Fr. ] | COMPA”TIBLY. ad. [from compatible., 
To divide. Watton.ſ Fitly; ſuitably. | 
COMPA/RTIMENT./.[compartiment,Fr.]] COMPA”FIENT. a. from con and paticr, 
A diviſion of a picture or deſign. Pope.F Lat] Suffering together. 3 
COMPARTTITION./. [from compart.] CO PATRION. 7 One of the {.me _ | 

1. The act of comparting or dividing. country. 0 

2. The parts marked out, or feparated ; a | COMPE'ER. /. [compar, Latin.] Equal; 
ſeparate part. FFoiton. | companion; colicayguce. Philips. | 

COMPA'RTMENT. / ſcompartiment,Fr.] | To COMPL'ER. v. a. To be equal with; 0 
Diviſion. Peacham.| to mate. Shakeſpeare. 
To COMPASS. v. a. fcompaſſer, French.] 7 COMPEL. v. a. [compello, Latin. ] 0 

1. To encircle; to environ; to ſurround. | rt. To force to ſome act; to oblige; to 

Job.] conſtrain. Clarendon. |} 0 

2. To walk round any thing. Dryden. | 2. To take by force or violence. Shakeſp. *' | 
3. To belcaguer; to beſiege. Luke. i COMPE'LLABLE. a. [from compel.) 1 

4. To graſp; to incluſe in the arms. may be forceu. C 


5» To obtain; to procure; to attain. COMPELLA'TION. / =” compelli. | 
Hooker. Clarendon. Pote., Lat.] The ſtile of addreſs. Love BEE. 
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COMPE'LLER. / [ from ccimpel.] He that 


forces another. 

CO'MPEND. /. [compendium Lat.] A- 
hridgment ; um mary; epitome. Watts. 

COMPENDIA'RIOUS. 4. [comper@carius, 
Lat.] Saort ; contracted. 

COMPENDIO'SITY. /. (from campendi- 
os.] Shortneſs, 

COMPE/NDIOUS. a. [from compendium.) 
Short; ſummary ; abridged; compre- 
henſive. Wigowward'. 

COMPE/NDIOUSLY. ad. [ from campen 
ions. Shortly ; ſummariiy. Hooker. 

CONMPENDIOUSNESS. / {from cen 


di.] Shortneſs; brevity. Bentle;. 
COMPE'N DIUM. / (Latin.] Abridgment; 


ſummary ; breviate. Watts. 
COMPE'NS.ABLE. a. [from compenſate.] 
That which may be recompented. 
Zo COMPE'NSATE. v. a. [conben;o, Lat. 
To recompenſce; to counterbalance ; to 
countervaal. Bacon. Prior. 


Recompence ; ſomething equivalent. 
Dryden. 
COME NSATIVE. a. from compenſate.) 
T..at which compenſates. | 
To COMPE NSE. v. a. [ compenſo, Lat] 
To compenſate; to counterbalanct; to 
recomp-nle. B. con. 
TD COMpERKENDINATE. v. a. {compe- 
rendiuo, Lat.] To delay. 
COMPERENDIN ACTION. / from com- 
re1dinate.] Delay. : 
CO"MPE TENCE. 
COMPETENCY. © < [from competent.) 


7. Such a quantity of any thing as is ſuf- 


ficient, Govern. of the Tongue. 

2. A fortune equal to the conveniences of 

e. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 

3- The power or capacity of a judge or 

court, 

CO'MPETENT. a. [competens, Lat.] 

1. Suitable; fit; adequate ; proportionate. 

Dames. 


2. Without defect or ſuperſluity. 


Fonker. 
3. Reaſonable ; moderate. Atterbury. 
4. Qualified ; fit. Govern. of tie Tongue. 
5. Conſi:tent with. Locke. 


CO'MPETENTLY. ad. [from comperent.] 


1. Reaſonably ; moderately. Wotton. 
2, Adequately properly. Bentley. 


COMPE'TIBLE. a. [conipeto, Lat.] Suita- 


ble to; confiſtent with. Hammond. 
COMPE'TIBLENESS. . from comp-tible.] 
uitalleneſs ; ſitnels. 
COMPET\' TION. / {con and petitio, Lat.] 
1 Rivalry ; conteſt. Rogers. 
: Cum of more than one to one thing. 
EVUMPE"TITOR. /: Ccan and peti;or, Lats) 
1. A rival, Rogers. 


| 


| 


le. 


| 


. 


2. The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. 


COM 


2. An opponent, Shokefacare. 
COMPILA”'TION. / [from campilo, Lat. } ' 
1. A collection from various authors. 
2. An aſſemblage; a coacer vation. 
Ii od ward. 
To COMPTLE. v. a. [compilo, Lat.] 
1. To draw up from varicus authors. 
2. To write ; to compoſe. Temple. 
3. To contaia ; to compriſe. Spenjer. 
CIMPULEMENT. / rom compiz. ] Coa- 
cervation ; the at ot heaping up. 
Horton. 
COMPILER. / from compile.] A col- 
leQtor ; one who frames a compoſition 
from various authors. Swife. 
COMPLA'CENCE. ö . camplucentia, low 
COMPLA'CENCY. Lat.] 
1. Pleature ; fatisfachon ; gratification. 
Miller. South. 
Milton. 


z. Civility ; complaiſance. Clarends7. 


| | COMPLA'CENT. a. Ccomęlacens, Latin. } 
COMPENS.Y/TION. / ffrom compnſate.) | 


| 


Civil; affible ; foft. 

To COMPFLA'IN. v. n. {c:mplaindre, Fr.] 
1. Lo mention with ſorrow ; to lament. 
 Burnet's Theor. 
2. To inform agaiaſt. Shakeſhearc. 
To COMPLAIN. v. a. To lament; to be- 

wail, , Dryden. 
COMPLATNANT. / from complain.) One 
who urges a ſuit againſt another. Collier. 
COMPLAINER./. One who complairs ; 
: lamenter, Govern. of the Tongue. 
COMPLAINT. / ſcomplainte, Fr.] 
1. Repreientation ot pains or injuries. 
Jabe 
2. The cauſe or ſubje& of complaint. 
3- A walady; a dikaſe. Arbuthnot. 
4. Remonſtrance againſt. Shakeſpeare. 
COMPLAISA/NCE. /. rcomplaiſance, F re] 
Civiuty ; defire of | lealing ; act of adu- 
lation. Dryden. Prior. 
COMPLATSIY'NT. . | complaiſant, Fr.] 
Cie, defirous to plcaie. Pope. 
COMPLAISA'NTLY. ad. from W 
fant.) Ci::lly ;- with dere to pleaſe; 
ceremonioutly. Pope. 
COMPLAISA'NTNESS. /. [from er 
Int.] Civility. 
» COMPLA'NATE?7 ». a. [from planus, 
To COMPLA'NE. Latin. ] To level; 
to reduce to a flat ſurſace. Denham. 
CO'MPLEMENT. {.fcomplementum, Lat.] 
1. Perfection; tulnels ; completion. : 
Hooker. 
2. Complete ſet ; complete proviſion : the 
full quantity. Prior. 
3. Adicititious circumſtance; appendages. 
Hood r. Shakſopearc. 
COMPLETE. a. [completus, Latin. 
1. Per tect; full; without any defects. 
2. Finiſhed ; ended; concluded. Prior. 


l C0 2 Tos 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


COM 


To CQMPLE'TE. . .z. | . om the noun.] 
T pan ts v £ th. Walton. 
C MYPUETELY. as. [trom complece.] 
Jule; peu tech y. Wr Swift. 


CC MOI, . "CEMENT. /. [| completement, 
Fr.] The act of completiig. Dryden. 
CCM CE“ DZNESS. /. [from complete.] 
erf ction. King Charlica. 
CCMeLE TON. /. [frm complete.) 
1. Ac-oviup!.ſa nent; act of fulfi.ling. 
2. Utrv ft! ght; perfect tate, Pope. 
C_MPLEX. a. [complex , Lat.] Compo- 
ute; of many parts; not fimple. Locke. 
C MZLEX. . Complication ; collectian. 
South. 
COMYLE'XEDNESS. / [from comple.) 
Cocnplicarici; involution of many parti- 
cula” part; one intey,ral, ocke. 
CCM?LE'X!' N. /. [romplexio, Lat.] 
1. invo-utiou ut oue tu ing in another, 
Watts. 
2. The colour of the extecHal parts of any 
body. Dares. 
3. The temnerat ere of the body. Vd. 
COMPLE'Y ONAL. a. from complexion.] 
Depending on the compiext net tempe- 
ram n body. Fiddes. 
COMULE XI. NAELY. ad. [from com- 
ev.] Br conmlexioBe Brown. 
CUMPLEXLY. ad. [from camplex. ] In a 
com 1-3 + anner; not fimply. 
COMPLEXNESS./. from complex.] The 
ſtate of by ing complex. 
COMPLEXURE. /. {from complex.] The 
mvclu of one g with thers. 
CUMEFLYANCE. / ſtrom compi. , 
1. The act of yicit..ng ; accord. fubmiſ- 
fion. Rogers. 
2. A diſpoſition to yieid to others. 
Clarendon. 
COMPLIANT. a. [from compi y. 
Milton. 


1. 1. liing ; bending, | 
2. Civ'' ; complaiſane. 

To CCU'MFL! CATE. 2. a. [compiico, Lat.) 
1. To entaiigic owe with anuiber ; tor join. 
T:Uot/on. 
2. To unite by involution of parts. 
3. To form by a geg ; to torm by 
the union of ieveral paits into one inte- 


 CC'MYPLICATENESS. / [from comp li- 


cate.) The ſtate of being ccmwplicate:t : 
intricsev. Hale. 
COMPLICA'TION. / [from complicate.) 
1. The act of invoivicg one thirg in an- 
other. 
2. The ſtate of being involved one in an- 
other. Wilkins. 


3. The integral conſiſting of many things 
involved. 


Watts. 


| 


Rg vie. | 


gral. Locke. | 
CC'MCILICATE. a. Com» unded oi a 
mul ipiicity ot parts. Watts. 


| 


COM 
| COME. / Fr. from complex, Lat) 


(1. who is united with others in an il 
deſign: a confederate. Clarendon, 

C)MPI.VER. / [from comply. ] A man of 
an eſy temper. 

CO'MPLIMENT. / (compliment, French) 
An act or exprefſion a civility, uſuallyun- 
derſtohd to mennlefſs than it declares, Sid. 

To CO'MPLIMENT. v. @. [from the 

noun.] To footh with expreſſions of re. 

(p-&; to flatter. Prior, 
CCMPi.IMUE'N VAL. a [from compliment. 
Expreſſive of reſect or civility. Mottos. 
COMPLIME/NTALLY. ad. from com- 
flimenial.) in the nature of a compli. 
ent; civility, Broome. 
| CO'MPLIMENTER. / {from compliment, 
One given to corpiuments; flatterer. 
 CO'MPT.INE. / [complaine, Fr. completi. 
unn, OV. Lat.] Ihe laſt act of wor ſhy 
at nicht, Spenſer. 

Te CO V PLORE. . u. ſcomploro, Latin. 
To make lamen! ation together, 

COMPLCYT. /. (French.] A conf-deracy 
in ſom-« ſecret «crime; 2 plot. Shakeſperre, 

To COMPLOYT. v. a. | trom the noun. | 
T - form a plot; to coripire. Pope, 

COMPLCO'T: ER. / ſtrom complot.] A 
conſpirator; one jc inc d in a plot. 

| Dryden. 

To COMpL '. v. „. [complier, Fr.] To 
jeld to; to be obſ-quiou* ro. Tillotfon, 

COMPO/NEN T. a. [commoners, It. ] That 

which conſtitutes the compound body. 

MA Nexuton, 


o agree; o inte anne. 
To COMPO/RT. v. a. To bear; to en- 
| dure, | Dantel. 
 COMPO'RT. / [from the-verb.] Brha- 
vir; conduct. Tauxyior. 
COMPC'RKTABLE. a. {from compert.] 
Cemſihene. Motto 
 CCMFO'RTANCE. / from com port.] Be- 
ha viour. Sen er. 
COMPO/RTVMENT./. (from compor . Be- 
„aur; mien; Cemeancur. Addiſott 
To COMPO'SE. v. a. (cone r, Fr.) 
1. Tc torm a maſs by jou diiterent 
things together. S/rat. 
2. To place ane thing in its proper form 
and methed: Ae compoled ber dreh. Drgde 
3. To diſpolc ; to put in its proper ſtate. 
| Clarendon. 
4. To put together a diſcourſe or jentence, 
Hoe ber. 
5. To conſtitute by being part of a whole; 
| blur and yeilow compoſe green. 
Niilton. I att. 


6. To calm; to quiet. (Jarrndos. 


7. To ad juſl the mud to any buſineſs. 
8. To 


To COMPORT. v. n. [comporter, Fr.] 


— — 2» 


COM 
8, To adjuſt ; to ſ.r:1- ; as, fo compoſe @ 


a Warn printe „] To arrange the let- 


= [In muſick.] To form a tune from 
me diff-rent muſi al r0tes, 
COMPO'SED. participiala. Cum; ſerious 
even; ſerials. Addiſon. 
COMPO/>EDLY. ad. [from como. 
Calmly ; ſeriouſly. Clarendon. 


COMPO'SEDNESS. / Sedateneſs; caln- 


” neſs. Norris. 
CO'MPOSER. /. (from comp.] 
| 1. An author; a writer. Milton. 


2. He that adapts mufi-k to words. Peach. 
CO/ POSI UE. a. [compe/it:ts, Lat.] The 
compe fie or ter iu architectute is the lait of 
the five orders 3 ſo namic, hecauſ- its Ca 
pital is compoſed out ol thoſe of the other 
orders; it is alſo called the Roman an! 
Itali-k order, Harris. 
COMPOS'”TION. / | compeſitio, Lat.] 


1. The act of forwing an ine; ras of vari- 


ous diſinuilar parts. Bacon. Temple. 
2. The act of bringing fimp:: 1d-as into 
complication, oppoſed toanalviis. Newton. 
3. A mais formed by mang!.ng d fferent 


ingredients. Shift. 
4. The ftate of being compounded; union; 
conjunction. Watts. 
4. The arrangement of various figures in a 
picture. Dryden. 
6. Written work. Addiſon. 
7. Adjuſtment ; regulation. Ben Jon ſon. 


9. Con. act; agreement, Hooker. Haller. 
9. The act of dilcharging a debt by paying 
a!t. 

1 Conſiſtency ; congruity. Shakeſpeare. 

11. In grammar. ] The joining tv o words 
tox ther. 

12. A certain method of demonſtration in 
mathematick*, which is the er: verſe of the 
analytical ethod, or of reſolution. Harris. 

COMPOVSITIVE. a. Compounted; or hav- 


ing the power of compounding. Oi. 


_ COMPOYSITOR. / ftrom compoſe.] He 


that arranges and adjuſts the types in 
printing. 
CO MOST. / [French ; compeſfitum, Lat.] 
* Manure, Evelyn. 
To COMPOST. w. a. To manure. Bacon. 
COMPOYSTURE. J (from compe/?.] S. il; 
manure, | Shakeſpeure. 
COMPOYSURE. /. from compoſe.) 
1. The act of compoſing or luiditing. 
King Charles. 
2. Arrangement; combination; order. 
Hol. ler. 
3. The form ariſing from the diſpoſit ion 


of the various parts. Craſbaau. 
4. Frame make. Shakeſpeare. 
7+ Relative adjuſiment. Foiton. 


1 


COM 


6. Compoſition 5 framed diſcourſe. Atterh. 

7. S dat neſs ; calman«ls ; tranquillity. 
Milton. 

8. Agreement z compoſition ; ſettlement of 


diff-r-nces. Milton. 
CIMPOTA'TION. / [rompotatio, Li in.] 
The act of mi king together. Philips. 


To <QMPQUND. v. &. [co-npono, Latin. ] 
1. Lo ming'e many ingredents together. 
2. To fem by uniting various parts; he 

1 a medicine. Boyle. 
3. Lo mingle in different poſitions ; to 
combine. * Addiſon. 
4+ To form one word from two or more 
words; as daylight trom day and light. 
Raleigh. 
. To compoſe by being united. Sp. 
6. o aquit a diff.rence by receſſion from 
the rigour of claims. Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 
7. To viicharge a debt by paying only part. 
Se compoſe. ; Gay. 

To COMPO UND. v. . 

1 To come to terms of agreement by a- 


bating ſomething Clarendons 
2. To bargain in the lump. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To come to terms. trrau. 
4. Vo deter mins. Sha teſpæure. 


COMPOUND. a. [from the verb.] 

1. Fo med out if many ingredients; not 
ſi: gle. Bacon. 
2. Compoſed of two or more words. Pope. 

CO'MPOUND./. The wais formed by the 
union of many ingredients. South. 

COiPOU"NDABLE. a. Capable of being 
compounded, 

COMPOQU'NDER. / [from to compound.] 
- One who endeavours to bring p arties to 
terms of agreement, Swift. 

2. A mingl-r ; one who mixes bodics. 

To 8 HE'ND. v. a. [comprehendey 
Lat. 

1. To compriſe ; to include. Romans. 
2. To obtain in the mind; to conceive. 
Waller. 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE. a. [comprehen/ible, 
Fr.] bteiliible; conceivable. Locke. 

COMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. {from compre- 
henfiblc.] E 

1. With great power of fiznifi-ation or 
underſtanding. Tillotſon 
2, Inmciligibly. 
COMPREHE'NSION.{[comprehenſio, Lat.) 
1. The act or quality ot compriſing or con- 
taining; incluſion. Hocker. 
2. Summary ; epitome ; compendium. Rog. 
3. Knowleige; capacity; power of the 
mind to a mit ideas. Dryden. 

COMPRE!E'NSIVE.a.[from comprehend.) 

1. Having the power tocumprehend or un- 
d-rſtand. oe. 
2. Ilaving the quality of compriſing much. 
; rat. 

COM. 


COM 


reh-nfive manner. 

COMPRE '!E'NS1 VENESS. / from com- 
prehenſroe. | The quality ot ncluding 
much in a few words or nariow compass. 

Addiſn. 

To COMPRE'SS. v. 6. [ compreſſus, Lat.] 

1. To force into a narrow ccmpals. ' 
2. 'To emhrace. Pope. 

CO/MPRESS. /. [from the verb.] Bol. 
ters of linen ra;;s. Drency. 

COMFRESSIBILITY. / {from comme 
fle.j The quality of admicting to be 
brop2 it by force into a narrow compats. 

COMPRE'SSIBLE. a. [com cor. 
Yielt1:y to preſſure, io as that ond part is 
broug * nearer to another. Che. 

COMPRE'SS!BLENESS. /. from compre/+ 
feole.] Capability of being pi efſed coe. 

COMPRESSION ./. [compre/jia, Lat.] The 
act of bringing the paris of ny body 
more ncar to each other by violence. 

Eacon. Neawtnn. 

COMPRE'SSURE. / [from compreſs.) Ih 
act or force of the body preſling againſt 
an ether. Berl. 

To COMPRINT. v. u. [comprimere, Lat.] 
To print another's copy, to the pre jud a 
of the rightiul proprietor. Philips. 

To COMPRISE. v. a. C conpris, Fr.] To 
contain; to include. Hooker. Roſcommyns.' 

COMPROBA'TION. / comprolo, Latin. ] 
Proof; atteſtation. Bacon. 

COM PROMISE. / [comprom#/um, Lat.] 

I. A mutual promiſe of parties at Ciffer- 
ence to refer their controverſies to arbi- 
trators. Cocbe l. 

2. A compact or bargain, in which con- 
ceſſiors are made. Shakeſpeare. 

To COMPROMISE. 2. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adjuſt a compact by mutual cor ceſ- 
lions. 


2. To accord: to agree. Shakeſpeare. 


COMPROMISSOPKIAL. a. from co-15ro- | 


mi,] Relating to a compromiſe. 
COMPR(GVEFNCIAL. a. {con and provin- 
cial.) Belonging to the ame province. 
COMPT. / [-ompte, Fr.] Account; com- 

putatiou; reckoning. Shake'peare. 
To COMPT. . a ſcompter, French.) In 


compute ; to nun. ber. We now ule T5 

NUNT. 
CO'MPTIBLE. a. Accountable ; ready to 
ve account. Spakeſpearc. 


To COMPTROTL. wv. a. To controll ; to 
_ overrule; to oppolc. 
COMPTRO'LLER?/ [from comptro!!. 
Director; ſuperviſor. emple. 
COMPIKOLLERSHIP. // [from comp- 
troll r.] Superintendence. Care. 
COMPU'LSATIVELY. ad. By conſtraiut. 


Clari i:. 


CON 
COMPREHE/NSIVELY. ad. In a com- | COMPTUTL.SA 1 ORY. a. 


- from compu, 
Latin.] Having the torce of competin 


5 hakeſde 


' COMPU'LSION. f [compulſo, Latin.) 


1. The act of compelling to lomething; 
force. ln 
2. The ſtate of being compelled, Hah. 
COMPU'LSiVE. a. ſtrom compulſer, Fr.] 


tiaving the power to compe! ; torcihle, 
Philips, 


| COMPULSIVELY.ad. (from compulſive.) 


Jy fore; bv violence. 

COM PIJLSIVENESS./. from compuſſree.] 
Force; compulſion. 

COMPULSORILY. £4. from compulſery.] 
Ta a corpuitory or toicible manuer; by 
violence. 

CONMULSORT. a. ſcompuſſojre, French, 
Havins tie power of con ping. Bramb, 

COVUPUNCTION. /. Ccempouction, Fr.] 

I. The power ot pricliiag ; iticauiation, 
Broan. 
2. R. pen ance; contrition, Clarendon, 

COM PU NCTIO US.a.'trom comprntiion., 
R-nentant; tender. Shakeſheere, 

COMPU'NCTIVE. a. [from cozzpundion.] 
Cauling remorte. 

COMPUKRGA”! LON {ſcompurgatio,Lat.] 
The practice of juititymng any man's ve- 
racity by the teſtimony of another, 

COMPURGATT OR. / [Lat.] Oue whe 
bears hs teſt. mony to the credibility of 
anther, Ii vodab ard. 

CCMFU”TABLE a. [from compute.) Ca. 
table ot being numbered. Hate. 

COVWPUTA'TION. /. {trom compute. ] 

1. The act of reckoning ; calculation. 
2. The ſum collected or fettled by eaicu- 
lation. Add'fon. 

To COMPUTE. 2. a. [computo, Lat.] To 
rec kon; to calculate; to count. Holder. 

CO MPU TE, {computus, Latin. ] Compu- 
tation; calculation. 

COMPU”LER. / {from compute.} Reckon - 
er; accovntants Swrft, 

CO'MPUTIST. / ſcomputifle, Fr.] Calcu- 
latur ; one ſkilled in computation. 

Watton, 

COMRADE. / "comerace, French.) 

1. One who dwells in the fame houſe or 
chaniber ; uſed chiefly of folders. 

Shake are. 

2. A companion ; a partner. ton. 

CON. A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, 
which, at the beginning of words, ſignifies 
union; as concourſe, > running together. 

CON. contra, againſt, Lat.] One who is on 
the negative ſide of a queition. 

Ts CON. g. a. (connan, Saxon. 
t. To know. 


Spenſer 


2. To ſtudy. N Holder. Prior. 


| 3. To Cox un. 
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To CONCA'MERATE. v. 4. ſconeamerd, | CONCETTLESS. 4. [ rom conceit.] Stu- 


te] To arch over; to vauit. 

7. CONC \'TENATE. v. a. {from catena, 
Latin } To link — 7 

CONCATENA'TION. /. [from concate- 

nate. ] A ſeries of links. 85 0. 4 

CONCAVA' ION. /. from concave.) Tue 


| f making concave. 
CONC AVE. - ſcencavus, Lat J] Hollow: 


( d fo ClMNVEX, Burnet 
C CAVEN LSS. / [from concave.] IIol- 
lowneſs. Did 


NCA'VITY. / [from concave.] Internal 
1 of a SEO ſpherica or ipheroidi- 


cal body. Weondawwurd. 
CONCA/VO-CONCAVE. / Concave or 
hollow on b-th ſides. 
CONCA'VO-CONVER.a. from concave.] 
and conw2x.] Concave one way, and con- 
vex the other. Newton. 


CONCA'VOUS. a. {concawus, Lat.] Con- 


cave. 
CONC A/VOUSLY. ad. Lirom concawors. ] 
With hollownels. Brown. 
7 CONCE/AL. v. a. [ con:elo, Lat.] To 
hide ; to keep ſecret ; not to divulge, 
CONCE'ALABLE. a. $from conceal.] Ca- 
able of being concealed. Broxvn. 
CONCE'ALEDNESS. F. | from —_ 
4 


Privacy; obſcurity. 


CONCE'ALER. / {from conceal.] He that | 


conceals any thing. 
CONCEALMEN'T. . from conceal.] 

1. The act of hiding; tecrecy. Clanvllle. 
2. The ſtate of being hid; privacy. 

z. Hiding-place ; retreat. Rogers. 


4 CONCE'DE. . a. [Ccancedo, Lat.] To 


admit ; to grant. Bentley. 
CONCE ITT. / [ concept, French. ] 
1. Conception; thought; idea. Sidi. 


2. Underflanding, readincſs of appreken- 
hon, Wiſdom. 
3. Fancy ; fantaſtical notion. Locke. 
4 Opinion in a neutral ſcale, 
Shade ſpectre. 
c. A pleaſant fan v. Shakeſveare, 
6. Sentiment ; ſtriking thought. Hope. 
7. Fondneſs ; favourable opinion. 


| Ben. ey. 
J. Out of CoxcEIT auvith., No longer 
toad of. Tille: Jun. 
To CONCETT. v. 4. To imagine; to be- 
lieve, South, 


CONCETTED. participial a.ſfrom c.uceit., 
1. Endowed with fancy. Knoles. 
2 Froud; fond of kimſelf; apa 

Felign. 

CONCEITEDLY. ad. [ from conceited. | 

Fancitully ; whimſicalix. Donne. 

CONCETTEDNESS. / from corceited. | 
Pride: foudne!s of himelt. - lier. 


Grew. 


| 


| 


| 


i; without t!: att. S.oa.te/pearts 

CONCETVABLE. . [from concerw..] 

I. Th. may be imagined cr thou, lt. 

2. Lat may be underſtood or bii-ved. 
CONCETV ABLENESS, / !trom cor vi- 
| avle.] The quelty ef being conceivab «©, 
CONCETVA BI. V. ag. { from cauceiuulle. J 

In a conceivible manner. 

To CONCUIVE, v. a. {corceworr, French. ] 
1. To form in the womb; to be progna'it of. 
2. Vo form in the mind. Feremabs 

| + To comprehend; to uaderſtaud. 

Shakeſpeare. 

4. To think; to be of opinion. Swift. 

To CONCETVE. v. u. 

1. To think; to have an idea of. Watts. 

2. To become pregnant. Genefts. 

CONCEVVER. / {from conceive.] One that 

underſtands or apprehends. Browne 
CONCENT. /. [ concentus, Latin. ] 

| I. Concert o voices; harmony. Bacon. 
2. Confiftency. Atterbury. 

To CONCE'NTRATE. wv. a. (concentrer, 

French.] To drive into a narrower com- 
11 ls. Arbuthnet. 
 CCNCENTRA'TION. , [from concen- 
trate.) Collection in a narrower ſpace, 
round the centre. Peacham. 

To CONCE'NTRE. v. n. Cconcentrer, Fr.] 

To tend to one common centre. Hale. 

To CON CENTRE. v. a. To emit toward 


one centre. Decay of Piety- 
CONCE'NTRICAL. a. [cancentricus, 
CONCE'NTRICK. Lat.] Having 
one common centre. Donne. Bentley. 


CONCE'P CACLE. / ſconceptaculum, Lat.] 
That in which any thing 1s contained; a 
veſſel. a Woodgevard. 

CONCE/PTIBE. 4a. Loch cumcipio, cau- 
ceptum, Latin. ] Intelligible; capable to 
be underſtood. 5 

CONCEPTION. / {conceptio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of conceiving, or quickening 
with pregnancy. lton. 
2. The ſtate of being conceived. 


| Shak: ſpeare. 
3- Notion ; idea. South, 
4. Sentiment; purpoſe. Chakeſpeares 
5. Appreheuſion ; knowledge. Vito 


6. Conceit ; ſentiment ; pointed thought. 
Dr: - 
CONCEPTIOUS. a. conceptum, Lat.] Apt 
to conceive ; pregnant. Shakte/p ares 
CONCEPTIVE. a. [conceptum, Lat] Ca- 
pab'e to conceive. Browne 
To CONCE'RN. v. a. ſconcerrer, French. 
t. To relate; to belong to. Locke. 
2. To affect with ſome paſſion. Rogers. 
3. To intereſt ; to engage by intereſt ; he 
is concerted in the mine. Boyle. 


4. To 
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fort. 


CON 


4. To %iſturb ; to make uneaſy. Derham. | 
CCNCF'/RN./ 


1. Buſinci-; affair, Rogers. 
2. Interett ; er,,agement. Burnet. 
3+ Importance; moment. Roſcommen. 
4. Paſſion; affe ction; regard. Addiſon. 


CONCERNING. pres. Relating o; with 
relation to. Bacon. Tillotſon. 


CONCE'RNMENT. / {from concern.) 


1. het ing in winca we are Concerned or 


intereſted; buſineſs; intereſt. Tillotſon. 
2. R/lation; influence. Denham. 
3. Intercourſe ; buſineſs. Locke. 
4. Importance; moment. Bozle. 


5. Inter»ofition ; regard; meddling. Car. 
6. Paſſion ; emotion of mind. Dryden. 
To CONCERT. v. a. [concerter, French. J 
x. To ſetile any thing by mutual commu- 
nic ation. 
2. To ſe . tile; to contrive; to adjuſt jcintly 
with others. | 
CONCERT. /. [from the verh ] 
I. Communication of deſigns. Savi ft. 
2. A ſymphony ; many performers playing 
to the fame tune. 
CONCERTA'TION. / [concertatio, Lat.] 
Strife ; contention. ; 
CONCERTATIVE.a.{concertatiuus, Lat.] 
Contentious. Did. 
CONCE'SSION. /. [concyffio, Latin.) 
1. The act of granting or yielding. Hale. 
2. A grant; the thing yielded. X. Charles. 
CONCE'SSIONARY. 3. Given by in- 
indulgence. 


CONCE'SSIVELY. ad. [ from conceſſion. ] 


By = of conceſſion. Broan. 
CONCH. /. [concha, Latin.) A ſhell; a 
fea ſh« 1]. Dryden. 


CONCHOID. / The nave of a curve. 
To CONCTLIATE. v. a. [ concilio. Lat.) 
To gain; to win. Brown. | 
CONCILIA'TION. / [f-omeonc:liate.] The 
act of gaining or reconciling. 
CONCILIAT OR. / {trom conciliate.} One 
that makes peace between others. 
CONCFTLIATCRY. a. [ irom conciliate.] 
Relating to reconciliation. Dick. 
CONCUNNITY. / {trom concinnitas, Lat.] 
Decency ; fu ne is; ncatneſe. 
CONCFNNOUS. a. [ concmnus, Lat.] Be- 
coming: pleaſant ; neat. 
COMCTSE. a. [| conciſus, Latin.) Brief; 
Ben For ſon. 
CONCTSELY. ad. [from conci/e.} Brictiy ; 
ſhortly. Broome. 


CONCTSENESS. /. {from conciſe.) Brevity ; 
ſhortneſs, Dryden. 

CONCTSION. / [conciſum, Lat.] Cutting 
off; exciſion. 

CONCITA'TION. / Cconcitatio, Latin.) 
The act of ſurring vp. 


Brown. 


1 


CON 
CONCLAM/ATiON FX. An outery. 
CO/NCLAVE. / {conclawe, Fr. — 

t. A private apartment. 
2. The room in which the cardinals meet: 
or the aſſembly of the cardinals. Sou, 
3. A cloſe aſſembly. Garth, 
To CONCLUDE. DV. ds [ concludo, Latin,] 
I. 15 ſhut. Hooker, 
2. To collect by ratiocination. Tillotſon, 
To decide; to dctermine. Addijan, 
4. To end; to finiſh. Bacon. Dryden. 
5. To oblige, as by the final determination, 


To, CONCLYV/DE. v. 2. 
1. To perforin che laſt aQ of ratiocination; 


to determine. Davies. Boyle, 
2. To ſettle opinion. Atterburj. 
3. Finally to determine. Shakeypeare 


4. To end. Dryden. 
CONCLU'DEMNCY. / [from concluden;.] 
Conſequr nee ; regular proof. Hall, 
CONCLU'DENT. a. fi om conclude.) De- 
cific, Hale. 
CONCLU'SIBLE. a. [from conclude.] De- 
ter minable. Hammond. 
CONCLU'SION. /. from —— 
1. Determination; final deciſion. Hooker, 
2. Collection from propoſitions premiſed; 
conſequence. Davies. Tillotſon; 
3. The cloſe; the laſt reſult. Ecciſſ. 


4. The event of experiments ; experiment“ 


Shakeſpeare, 
5. The end; the upſhot. 

6. Silence; confinement of the thought. 
Shakeſpeare, 

CONCLUI'SIVE./. {from conclude.) 

1. Deciſive; giving the laſt determination, 
Bramball. Rogers. 
2. Regularly conſequential. Lecte. 
CONCLU'SIVELY. ad. Ltrom _— 
Decitively. con. 
CONCLU'SIVENESS. /. {from conclufroe.] 


Power of determining the opinion. 


To CONCOA'CULATE. v. a. To covgeal 
one thing with another. Boyle. 
CONCOAGULA'TION. / [from concoa- 
gulate.) A coagulation by which diſſer- 
ent bodies are joined in one mals. 
To CONCO C T. v. a. [concoquo, Lat.] 
1. To digett by the flomach. Hayward: 
2. To exalt; to mature by time cr 
wainith, : 
CONCO'CTION. / from conco#.] Di- 
geſtion in the fiomach ; maturation by 
hear. Donne. 
COCNCO'LOUR. a. {concolor, Latin. ] Of 
one colour, Brown, 


CONCO'MITANCE. ? {from concomitr, 


CONCO/MITANCY.$ Lat. 1 
5 . . . 4 
together with another thing CNC 


Sbaleſpeure- 


CONCO'MITANTLY. ad. [from concomi- 


23 in compenè din 01ers. | 
T;CONCO'MITATE. .. [concomitarus, 


T, CONCRE'TE. = . [ concrefeo, Latin. 


CON 
CONCO/MITANT. a. [concom:tans, Lat.] 


znjoined with; concurrent with. 
Cy g Locke. 


CONCO/MIiTANT. / Companion; per- 


ſon conne:t-d. South, 


CON 
| CONCRE'TION. /. com concrete. ] 


1. The act of concr-ting ; coalition. 


2. IH rafs formed by à coalition of ſepa» 


rate pirticirs. | Bacon. 
CO'NCRETiVE. a. [from concrete.] Coa- 
ative. Brewn. 


Latin.} To b: con Red „ih enyrh uy, ; 
to atren'!; to accompany. Hurwvey. - 
CO/NCORD. / {concordia, Latin.) 
1. Agre::nent between perſon de things; 
pract; union. Shak Jpearc. 
2. A compact. L. via. 
3. Harmony ; conſent of ſoun s. 
4. Pri: ipal grammatica lation of one 
word io no hen. To- te. 
CONCORDANCE. / {cone rulantia, Lat.] 
1. Agrre - :ent. i 
2. Aok which ſhews 11 how many texts 
o {cripture 217 Word OCcurs. Swift, 
CONCORDANT 2. |corcordans, I. tin.) 


1 


Ayre-ahie; 2%: ei. Br9xwn. 
CONCURDA CE. /. | -oncordaty Fr.] A 

cmd; co Pn rntie fn Swifts 
CONC RPO. a. om concorporo, 

Lat.] G Ae body. Dic. 
T. TUMNCEUN RATE. v. a. [con aud 


bet, Lat.] To uuite into one mats or 


ſand T. vr. 
CUNYRPOR ATION. /- 1 Tom CONCOP 
rats. U. inan cne mis. Dif. 


CO'NCOURST. © [concurſzs, Latin. 
1. The corilu-nce of many p*rfons or 
things. en 7: nſen. 
2. The perſons aNer ble 1. 
3. The point of ju ct. on or interjcctid a of 
two boclics. Nezwton. 
CONCREMA'TION. / from conv. 0, 
Lat.] The act of burning together. Hag. 
CONCREMENT. / (fro «o:.cre/co, Lt.] 
Toe mals formed by coneretion. Ia. 
CONCRE'SCENCE,/.{tromeconcy , Lat. 
The act or quality of growing by t ve un- 
on of leparate particles. Ral gh, 


To coaeles into one mais. Newton. 


'To CONCRE'TE. V. . To form by 1015 


cretion. | Hale. 
CUNCRETE. a. [from the verb.] 
1. Furined by eoncretion. Burnet. 


2. [in lgick.] Not abſlracted; applied to 
ub R. _ Hooker. 
CONCRETE. ＋ A mats formed by con- 
i tion, £ ntles. 
CONCRETELY. ad. Crom concrete.) In a 
mant er including the ſubject with the 
cate. Norris. 


CONCRE/TENESS. / [from concrete.) Coa- 
gulation ; collection of fluids into a ſolid | 


maſs, D. 


Vol. I. 


Dr: . N 


CO NCRETURE./. A mafs formed by 
coagulation. 

CUNCU BINAGE. /. Cconcibinage, Fr.] 
The act of living with a àoman nut mar- 
riert. Broome. 


CO'NCUBINE. / (concubina, Lat.] A wo- 


man kept in fornication ; a whore. Bacon. 
To CONCU'/LCATE. v. a. (conculco, Lat. } 
To '16a1 or trample under foot. 
CONCULZCA TION. /. [conculcatio, Lat. 1 
FTramplin wan the feet. 
CONCUPISCENCE.#[coancupiſcentig, Lat.] 
Irr-gul relic; ieidmnous with. Bentley. 
CONCUPISCENT. a. [concupiſcens, Lat.] 
Libidiacus ; lech rous. Shakeſpeare. 
CONCUPISCE'NTIAL. a.{from coneupi/- 
cent.] Ro wine to concupitcence. 
CONCUP!'SCIBLE. a. {cr ncrepiſeibilis, Lat.] 
Impreftiny defi.e; incu.ging defire. South. 
To CONDUR, v. u. [concurro, Latin.] 
1. Tom=etin ove point. Temple. 
2. To agre:; to join in one action. Swift. 
3. To be unſted with; to be conjoined, 
& * onde 1 one commen event. 
DONCU'KR CE. K 
CONCURRENCY.$ A ODE 
1. Union; aſſociation ; conjunction. Clar. 
2. Combination of many agents or circum- 


ſtances. Crofhanxu. 
3. Aſſiitance ; help. Kogers. 
4. Joint right; common claim. Ayliffe. 


CONCURRENT. a [trom concur.] 
1. Acting in conjunction; concomitant in 
agency. Hale. 
2. Conjoined ; aſſociate; concomitant. 
CONCUE”RRENT. /. That which concurs. 
CONCIFSSION. /. | concyffio, Latin.] The 
act of thaking ; rremefaction. con. 
CONCU'SSIVE. a. (cone ais, Lat.] Hay 
ing the poser er quality of ſhaking, 
T., CONDE'MN. +. a. ſcondemno, Lat.) 
1. To find guilty ; to doom to pun:ſhment ; 
contrary to acquet.- Fiddes. 
2. To centure ; to lame; centrary to E- 
pre. Locke. 
. To fine, Chronicle. 
CONDE'MNABLE. a. [from condemn. ] 
Blamcab'e ; culpable. Brew. 
CONDENMN ACTION. / (condemnatio, Lat.] 
The tentence by whicn any cne is doom- 
ed to puniſhment. Romans. 
CONDE'MN.\ TORY. a. [from condemn.] 
Paſſing a ſentence or condemration. 


Govternnent of the Tongue. 
Dd / C JN. 


CON 


CONDE'MNER. /. [from condemn.] A 


blamer a cenſurer. aylor. 
CONDE/NSABLE. a. {from conden/ate. ] 
Being capable of condenſation. Digby. 
To CONDE'NSATE. v. a. [condenſo, Lat. 
To wake thicker. 
To CONDENSATE. *. N. 
thicker. . 
,CONDE'NSATE. a. [conden/atus, Latin. 
Made thick; compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 
Peacham. 
CONDENSA'TION. / {from ——_— 
The act of thickening any body. 
ſite to rar-fudion. Raleigh. Bentley. 
To CONDE'NSE. v. a. [condenſo, _ 
To make any body more thick, cloſe an 


To grow 


weighty. Woodward. 
To CONDENSE. v. a. To grow cloſe and 

weighty. Newton. 
CONDE 


denſe. | 


ley. 
CONDENSER. /. A veſſel, wherein to 


crowd the air. 


Suincy 
CONDENSIT V. / [from condenſe.] The 


ſtate f being condenſed. | 


CONDERS. /. [conduire, French.) Such as 
 Rtand upon high places near the ſea- coaſt, 
| at the time of herring-fiſhing, to make 
ſigns to the fiſhers which way the ſhoal of 
herrings paſſeth. Cowvel. 
To CONDESCEND. v. 7. [ condeſeerdre, 
French.] 
1. To depart from the privileges of ſupe- 
xiority. Watts. 
2. To conſent to do more than mere juſ- 
tice can require. | Tillotſon. 
3. To ſtoop; to bend; to yield. Milton. 
CONDESCE'NDENCE. / cendeſcendænce, 
— Voluntary ſubmiſſion. 
CONDESCE'NDINGLY. ad. [from con- 
deſcending.) By way of voluntary kumilia- 
tion; by way of kind conceſſion, 
CONDESCE'NSION. / from condeſcend.] 
Voluntary humiliation ; deſcent from ſu- 
joritv, Tillotſon. 
CONDESCE*NSIVE. a. [from conde/cend.) 
Courteous. 
CONDTGN. a. fcondignus, Lat.] Suitable; 
deſerved; merited. Arbutbnot. 
CONDI'GNESS. /. [from condign.] Suit- 
ableneſs ; agreeableneſs to deſerts. 
CONDVGNLY. 44. [from cendign.] De- 
ſervedly ; according to merit. 
CO'NDIMENT. . [condimenium, Latin. ] 
Seaſoning ; ſauce. Bacon. 
CONDISCITLE. / fcondifcrputus, Lat.] A 
ſchool-fellow. - 
To CO'NDITE. v. a. ſcondio, Latin.) To 
ickle ; to preſerve by falts. Taylor. 
C ITEMENT. / [from condite.} A 
compeſition pf conlerves. * Did. 


SE. a. [from the verb.] Thick; 
| " Bent 


| The quali 


CON 


CONDITION. /. [condition, French.) 
1. Quality; thai by which any thing is de- 
nominated good or bad. Shakefpeare, 
2. Attribute; accident ; property. 


Newton, 

3. Natural quality ef the mind; temper, 
oy re” Shakeſpeare, 
4. Moral quality; virtue, or vice. * 
5. State ; circ umſtances. Wake 


6. Rank. Shakeſpeare. Clurendm. 
7. Stipulation ; terms ot compact. 


Clarenaen, 
8. The writing of agreement; compaR. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To CONDITION. v. . [from the noun. ] 
To make terms ; to ſtipulate, Donn, 
CONDITION.L. a. [from condition.] By 
wav of ſtipulation ; not abtolute. South, 
CONDITIONAL. / {from the adjective. 
A limitation. Bacon, 
CONDITIONATITY. /. from condition- 
al.] Limitation by certain terms. 
Decay of Piety, 
CONDTTIONALLV. ad. [trom condition 
al.] With certain limitations; on parti» 
cular terms. outh, 
CONDFTIONARY. a. {from condition.] 
Stipulated. | Norris. 
To CONDITIONATE. v. a. To regulate 
by certain conditions. Brown, 
CONDTTIONATE. a. Eſtabliſhed on cer- 
tain terms. Hammond, 
CONDITIONED. [from condition.] Hav. 
ing qualities or properties good or bad, 
To CONDO'LE. v. n. [condeleo, Lat.] Ta 
lament with thoſe that are in misfortune; 
to partake another's ſorrow. Temple, 
To CONDO'LE. v. a. To bewail with an- 
other. Dryden, 
CONDOTEMENT. /. [from condole.] 
Grief ; ſorrow participated. Shakeſpeare. 
CONDO'LENCE. / {rondoleance, French.) 
Grief tor the ſorrows of another. 
Arbuthnot. 
CONDO'LER. / [from candole.) One that 


laments with another upon his mistcr- 
tunes. 


CONDONA'TION. /. [eondonatio, Latin. 
A pardoning ; a forgiving. 

To CONDU'CE. v. a. [conduco, Latin.] To 
promote an end; to contribute. Tlot/on. 

To CONDVCE. v. 4. To conduct. 

; IWitton. 

CONDU'CIBLE. a. 9 Latin.] 

| Having the power of conducing. Bentley 

CONDU'CIBLENESS. V [from congucible.) 

of contributing to anv end. 


CONDU'CIVE. a. [from conducive.] That 
which may contribute to any end. Rogers. 


CONDU'CIVENESS. / [from conducive] 


The quality of conducing. 
| | 


| 


CON. 


| 


r 


ww 


„ 


r 


b CONFA'BULATE. 2. 4. [confabulo, 


CON 
FO/NDUCT. /: (conduit, French 4 


Bacon. 


Mana eut; economy. 
2 The 18 of leading troops. Waller. , 
4. Convoy ; eſcorte; guard. r E/dras. 


4. A warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
ted. : : 
5. Behaviour ; regular life, ; Swift. 
T7, CONDU'CT. v. a. [conduire, French.] 
1. To lead, to direct; to accompany in 


order to ſhew the way. Milton. 
2. To attend in civility, Shakefpeare. 


3. To manage; 48, fo conduct an affair, 
„To head an arm 


CON DUCTFITI OUS. a. a 5 | 
Hired. . 
CONDU'CTOR. 7. from conduct. ] 


1. A leader; one who ſhews another the 
way by accompanying him. Dryden. 
2. A chief; a general. 
3. A manager; a director. ; 
4. An inſtrument to direct the knife in 
cutting. Quincy. 
CONDU'/CTRESS. /. [from conduct.] A 
woman that directs. 
CO'NDUIT. /, [conduit, French.] | 
1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 


waters. Davies. 
2. The pipe or cock at which water is 
drawn. Shakeſpenre. 


CONDUPLICA'TION. / [ conduplicatio, 
Lat ] A doubling. 

CONE. /. [..] A ſolid hody, of which 
the baſe is a circle, and which ends in 
2 point. 


— To talk efily together; to chat. 
CONFA 
— converſation. 
CONFA'BULATORY. g. {from confabu- 
— Belonging to talk. 
CONFARREA'TLON.{(confarreatio, Lat. 
The folemnization ot marriage by eating 
bread together. A We . 
To CONFE'CT. v. a. [conſectus, Lat. 0 
make up into ſweetmeats, 
CONTEC T. / {from the verb.] A ſweet- 
meat. 
CONFE/CTION. / ſconfedtio, Latin. 
1. A preparation of fruit, with ſugar; a 
ſweetmeat. ddijon. 
. A compoſition; a mixture. Shakeſþ. 
CONFE'C TIONARY. /. [from confe@ion.] 
One whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. 
Shak:ſpears. 
CONFE'CTIONER. r {from corf&ion.] 
whoſe trade is to make {weetneats. 
Hoyle. 
CONFE'DERACY. /. [confederation, Fr.] 
ue; union; engagement. Shakeſpenre. 
To CONFE'DERATE. v. 4. conftderer, 
rench.] To join in a league; to unite; 
to al. Nelles. 


BULA'TLON./.{confabulatio,Lat.] | 


CON 


] To CONFE'DERATE. v. a. To league; 
to unite in league. Jouth. 

, CONFE'DERATE. a. [from the verb.] 
United in a l:ague. P/alms. 
CONFE/DERATE. . [from the verb.] 
One who engages to ſupport another; an 

— Dryden. 
CON FEDERATION. / {cenfederation, 
Fr.] League; alliance. on. 
To CONFE R. v. n. [confero, Lat.] To diſ- 
courſe with another upon a ſtate n ſubject. 
Clarendon 


To CONFER. v. a. | 
1. To compare. Raleigh. Beyles 
2. To give; to beſtow. Clarendon. 
3. To contribute; to conduc. Clanwille, 
CONFERENCE. / (conference, French.) 
1. Formal diſcourle; oral diſcuſſion of any 
queſtion. . Sidney. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing 
ſome point. 
* Con pariſon. 
CONFERRER. / [from confer. 
I. He that converſes. 
2. He that beftows. 
To CONFE'SS. v. a. (conſeſſer, French.] 
1. To acknowledge a crime. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To diſcioſe the ſtate of the conicience 
to the prieſt, Wake. 
3. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, a5 
a prieſt. 
4. Io own; to avow; not to deny. 
| Matthew. 
5. To grant; not to diſpute. Locks. 
6. To ſhew; to prove; to atteſt. Pope. 
To CONFE'SS. v. a. To make confeſſion ; 
as, he rs gone to the prieft to contels. 
CONFE'SSEDLY. ad. {from a e 
Avowedly; indiſputably. 2 
CONFE'3SIFON. /. [trons con. 
r. The acknowledgement of a crime. 
Temple. 
2. The act of diſburdening the conſci:uce 
to a prieſt. ate. 
3. Profeſſion; avowal. 1 Tim. 
4. A formulary in which the articles of 
faith are compriſed, 
CONFE'SSION AL. /. French. ] The feat 
in wich the coufeſſor fits. Addiſon. 
CONFE'SSIONARY./: iconfiionaire, Fr.] 
2 ſ-at where the prieſt lit» to Leat Tons 
mons. 
CO'NFESSOR. / (con ſeſcur, French. ] 
1. One who 2 — of his faith. 
in the face of danger. Silling fleet. 
2. He that hears conteſſions and preſeribes 
penitence. | Taylor. 
3. He who conteſſes his crimes. 
CONTE'ST. «. Open; knoufl; not con- 
cealed; apparent; evident. 


Aſcbam. 


Rowe- 
| CONFE'STLY. ad. Undiſputably; evi- 


dent: 


 Qreny of Pt 
Dae 3 LOR 


CON 
CONTTCIENT. a. That caufes or pro- 


_ cures, Dict. 
CO/NFIDANT. / Confdent, Fr.] A perſon 
truſted with private affairs. Arbuth. 


To CONFI'DE.. . u. [confido, La. ] To | 


truſt in; to put truſt in. on reve. 
CONFIDENCE. / [confdentia, Lain. 
1. Firm belief of another. Sue h. 


2. Truſt in his own abilities or fertüums. 
Clarer ion. 


3. Vitious boldneſs. Oppoſed to mo. ity. | 


How er. 
4. H6neſt boldneſs; firmneſs of integrity, 


5. Truſt in the goodneſs of anger I J. 
6. That which gives or cauſes nſidence. 
CO'NFIDENT. a. [ from eonfde. | 


1. Aﬀured beyond doubt. Hammond. 

2. Politive ; afirmetive ; dogmatica'. 

3. Secure of ſuccets. Sidney. South. 

4. Void of ſuſpicion; truſting without li- 
mits. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Hold to a vice; impudent. 
CO'NFIDENT. /, [from c>7fde.] One 
truſfi. d with ſecrets, S2uti. 
CO'NFIDEN'TLY. ad. [from conjident.] 
I. Without doubt; without fear. 


CON 
CONFTNIT V. / {confinitas, Lat.] News 
| neſs; contiguity. Lid. 
To CONFIRM. rt: . [confirmo, Latin. 

1. Io put paſt doubt by new evidence, 


2. To ſettle; to eftabliſh. Shakefpe 
3. To fix; to radicate, Wiſeman 
4. To complete ; te perfect. b Shakefpear 


5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities © 
tics. Swift, 
6. To admit to the full privileges of 3 
Chriſtian, by impoſition of hands, 
Hammond, 


 CONTVRMABLE. a. [from confirm.) That 


which is capable of niconteſtible evidence, 


CONFIRMA'TION. / (from confirm. 


| 1. The act of eſtabliſhing any thing or 
| 


perſon ; ſettlement. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Evidence; additional proof. Knoles, 
3- Proof; convincing 2 South, 
4. An ecclefiaſtical rite. Hammond. 
CONFIRMA”TOR.F/. An atteſtor; he that 
duts a matter paſt doubt. Brown, 
CONFYRMATORY. a. from confirm.| 
Giving additional teſtunouy. | 
CONUFRMEDNESS. /. [from confrmed.] 
Confirmed ſtate. Decay of Pity. 


Aiterbury.  CONFURMER. / from co1//rm1.) One that 


2. With ſi-m truſt. 1 
3. Witheut appearance of doubt; politiv: - 
tv; dogm- tically, Ben Jonſon. 


CO'NFIDENTNESS. / (from confident. 
Aſſurance. 

CONFIGURATION. /.[eonfieuration. Fr.] 

1. The form of the various parts adapted 


to each oth: r. HW 2odewvard, 
2. The face of the horoſcope. 


To CONFVGURE. d. a. [from figura, Lat.) 


To diii oſe into any form. Bentley. 

CO NF. NV. /. K Latin.] Common 

bour * border; gr. Lecte. 

CONTFIXE. a. [conts, Lat.] Bordet ing 
In. 

To CCNFINE. „. „. To border upon; to 

touch on other tertitorirs. MM. on. 


To CONFINE. v. a. {confiner, French. 
1. To bound; to limit. 

2. To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure. 
3. To reſtrain; to tie vp to; as, the ac- 
tion of a play ia confined ts & hort time. 

' Dryder. 


CONFT' NELESS. a. from conſne.; Bound- | 


leſs; unlimited, Shakejpearc. 
CONFINEMENT. / [from confne. | Im- 
priſonment; reſtraint or liberty. 


— Addiſon. 

CONFT'NER. / [from con fn. 
1. A borderer; one that hves upon con- 
Daniel. 


confit ins; an attsſter; an cſtabliſner. 
Shakeſpeare. 

CONPTISCABLE. a. {from conta. Lia 
ble to forfeiture. 

Toa CONFTSCATE. v. a. (can Muer, Fr. 
To transfer private property to the pu!» 
I Kk, by way of penalty. Bacon. 

CONFISCATE. a. [from the veib.] 
Transicried to tle pobLitck as forfeit, 

Srakeſpeare. 

CONFISCA”TION./. {from cor:f/cate.) The 
2 of trans{erring the torfeited goods of 
cruninals to buli vice Bacon. 

CO'NFITENT. /. (confitens, Latin.] One 
conf: ſſing. Decay of Piety. 

CONFIITURE. /. [French.] A ſucctneat; 
a confection. Bac v. 

To CONFY X. v. a. (corfumy Latin.] To 
fix down. Shukeſpeare, 

CONFLA'GPRANT,. a. [conflagrans, Lat. 
Ir valved in a general fire. Milton. 

CONFLAGR.'TLON.{.(confagratio, Lat. 

1. A general fire, Bentley. 
2+ It is taken for rhe fire which ſn. II con- 
fame this world at th- laſt dav. : 

CONFLA'TION. / [conflatum, Latin. 

1. The act of blowing many inſtruments 
together. Eaccx. 
2. A caſting or melting of metal. 


CONFLE'XURE. /. {conflexura, Latin.) A 


bending. 


2. A near neighbour, It otcon. | To CONFLICT. wv. 7. (cenfixo, Lat. To 


:+ One which touci:cs upon two different 
regions. Bacon. 


ſtrive; to conteſt; to tight; to ftrugele. 
T 1.910 
CON 


_ 7 


CON 
CONFLICT. / [ronflius, Latin. 
1. A violent ey * —— 
| 3 4 t between tWo. 
r a Shakeſpeare. 
3. Conteſt ; ſtrife ; contention. Shakeſp. 
| Struggle; agony ; Pang. a 
ONrLUENCE. he f —_— every 
junction or union ol leveral ſtreams. 
n 8 
e act of crowiling to a place. Bacon. 
1 a multitude. Temple. 
CO'NFLUENT. a. [confluens, Lat.] Run- 
ning one into another; meeting. . 
Blackmore. 
cONFLUX. r Latin.) 
1. The union of ſcveral currents. 
Clarendon. 
1. Crowd; multitude colleted. Milton. 
CONFO RM. a. [conformts, Lat.] Aſſums- | 
ing the ſa:!ne form; relembling. Bacon. 
To CONFO/RM. v. a. [conformo, Latin.) 
To reduce to the like appearance with 
ſomething elſe. Hooker. 
7 CONFU/RM. v. 2. To comply with. 
' Dryden. 
CONFO'RMA BLE. a. [from co-7form. ) 
Þb 1 — 3 1 ; _—_— Hooger. 
2. Agrecable; ſuitable; not o ite. 
* ot Addiſon. 
3. Compliant; ready to follow directions; 
_ obſ-quious. Spratt. 
CONFO'R MABLY. ad. from conforma- 
He.] With conformity; ſuitably. Locke. 
CONPORMA'TION. / French; con- 
formatio, Latin. ] 
1. The form of things as relating to each 
other. Holder. 
2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or 
conformity. Watts. 
CONFO'RMIST. /. {from erm. | One 
that complies witn the worthip of the 
church cf Enuland. 
CONFORMITY. /. from ca-. 
1. Similitude; relemblaucs. Hooker. 
2. Conſiſtency. Arbut; unt. 
CONFORTA'TION. /, {from t, 
Lat.] Collation of itrength. 
To CONFO UND. v. 4. {confondre, Er. 
1. To mingle thin 25s. 
2. To perplcx; to mention without due 
diſtinction. Locks... 
3- To ddturb the apprehenſion by ir:Rinct ; 
words. Locke. | 
4. To throw in*'o conſternation ; to per- 
pl-x; to aſtonuth ; to iupi-y. Mitan. 
. To deſtroy. Jani. A 
CONFO'UNDED. +ar:ic.0.{trom confound, 
Hatcfu! ; detefiable. Grexv. 


Bacuni:. 0 


Geng. 


Rogers. | 


| 


. To hurry 


CON 


CONFRATE'RNITY. / from con and Fe+ 
ternitac, Lat.] A body of men united for 
ſome religious purpoſe. Stilling fleet. 

CONFRIC ACTION. / [from con and rico, 
— Tac act of ruboing againſt any 
thing. 

To CONFRONT. v. a. [confronter, Fr.] 

1. To ftand againſt another in tull view ; 
to face. Dryden. 

2. To ſtand face to face, in oppoſition to 
another. Sidnrye 

3. To oi poſe one evidence to another ut 
open court. 

4. To compare one thing with another. 

CONFRONT ATION. /. [French.] The 
— of bringing two evidences tace te 
ace. 

To CONFU SE. v. a. can ſigſus, Latin. 

1. To diſorder; to ditperte irregularly, 
2. To mix; not to ſeparate. 
3. To perplex, not diliinguiſh; to obſcure. 
Watts. 
the mind. Pobee 

CONFU'SEDLY. ad. {from confuſed.) 

s. In a mixed mals; without teparation. 

2. — ; one mingled with ano- 
ther. | 

3. Not clearly; not plainly. Clarendon. 

4. Tumultuouſly ; haſtily. Dryden. 

CONFU'SEDNESS. / trom confiyed.] 
Want of diltiactuets ; want of clearneſs. 

Norris. 


CONFU'SION. /. [from confuſc.] 
1. Irreguiar nuxture;z tumultuous med- 
ley. 
2. Pumult. Hooker. 
3. In«littnc&t combination. Locke. 
4. Overthrow ; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare 


5. Aitonithiment ; diſtraction of mind. 
Spectator. 
CONFU”TABLE. a. {from conflute.} Poſſi- 
eto be diiprover. Brown. 
CONFU TA ON. fconfutatio, Latin.) 
The act of confuting; diſproof. ; 
To CONYrU'LE. v. a. |confuto, Latin.] 
10 convict of errour; to diſprove. 
Hudibras. 
CONGFE. / (congey, French.] 
1. Act of reverence; bow; courteſy. 


2. Leave; farewall. Spenſer, 
| 72 wzONGE. Vo Ho To take leave. 
Shaxeſpeares 


ng D D'NELIRE, French.] The king's 


pernuiſion royal to a dean and chapter, in 
tiuis of vacation, to chuſz a biſhopy 
Senator. 
CO'NTGDE. /; In architecture.] A nould- 
ing in 10114 ui a quarter round, or a ca 


CONFO/UNDEDLY. 0. from cor foun!- 
et.) Hatetully ; ſharm-thilly, HAddifon. 
CONFO/UNDER. . \trom conformd.) ile 


1 : 
as diſturbe, perde, or dove. 


verto. 
To CONGE'".LL. v. a. [conge/o, Latin.] 
1. To tui a, by Iroft, rom a fluid ta folld 
Hate. a | Sper;ſer 
2.1 Pp 
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CON 


2. To bind or to fix, as by cold. 
Shakefheares 
J CONGE'AL. v.n. To concrete, by 
cold Burnet. 


' CONGE'ALABLE. a. [from congea!.] Suſ- 


ceptib'e of congelation. Bacon. 
CONGEALMEN ''./. [from eongea/.] The 
clot formed by congelation. S2ak-/peare, 
CONGELA'TION. /. [from congeal.] State 
of being congealed, or mad: folid. Brown. 
CO NOENER. /. Latin. ] Of the ſame kind 
or nature. Miller. 
CONGE'NEROUS. a. {congener, Lat.] Of 
the ſame kind. Brown. Arbutinot. 
CONGE'/NEP.OUSNESS. /. [from conge- 
nerous.] The quality of being from the 
ſame original. 


CONGE'NIAL. a. [con and genius, Lat.] 


Partaking of the ſame genius; connate. 
W'oiton. Pope. 
CONGENIATITY. / {from congenial.] 
Cognation of mind. 
CONGE'NIALNESS. /. [from congenial.] 
Cogration of mind. 
CONG/ENITE. a. [congenittes, Latin.] Of 


the ſame birth; connate. Hale. 


" CO/NGER. /. [congrus, Lat.] The fer- 


eel. Waitor. 
CONGE'RIES. /. (Latin } A maſs of bodi-s 
heaped up together. Boyle. 
To CONGE'ST. v. a. [cc g um, Latm.] 
To hea 


up. 
8 CONGESTIBLE. a. from cong .] That 


may be heaped up. 

CONGE'STION. / ſcengeſto, Lat.] A col- 
leqtion of matter, as in abiceſſes Since. 

CO/NGIARY. / {congiarium, Latin.] A 
gift diſtributed to the Roman people or 
ſoldiery. 

To CONGLA'CLATE. v. mn. conglaciatus, 
Lat.] To turn to ice. Brown. 

CONGLACTA'TION. / from conglact- 

ate. ] Act of changing into ice, Brown, | 

T, CONGLO/BA1E. v. . {corrg/obote's, 

Latin.] To gather into à hard firm ball. 


Grew. 
CONGLO'BATE. a. Moulded into a firm 
bal'. Cieyne. 


CONGLO'BATELY. ad. In a ſpherical 
torm. 
CONGLOBA'TION. / [from cong!obate.] 
A round body; acquired {phericity. Browns. 
To CONGLOY'BE v. a. [conglobo, Latin. 
To gather into a round mils. Pope. 
To CONGLO'BE. v. 2. To coaleſce into a 
round mals. Milton. 
To COONGLO'MERATE. v. a. ſconglome- 
rc, Lat.] To gather into a bail, ike a 
ball of thread. Grew. 
CONGLOMERATE, a. {from the verb.] 
x. Gathered into a round bail, ſo as that 
| 


CON 


, Fn SO 2 together. 
©) * 110 o . from CONg the 
c meratce, / | 
1. Colicction of matter into a looſe ball. 
2. Intertexture; mixture, Baca. 
To CONGLUTTINATE. v. a. Leong luting, 
Latin] T1». -ment ; to reunite, 


ToCONGLU"TiNATE. +. 1. Tocoaleſee, 


CONGLUTINA'TION. /. [from conglus.- 


nate.) The act of uniting wounded bodies 
CONGLU'TINATIVE. a. {from congluti. 
' nate.) Having the power of uniting 
| CONGLUTINATOR. f f. 
PN £ /. tram co i 
nate.) That which has & — — 
ing woun'ls, Woodward, 
CONGRATULANT. a. [from congraty- 
late.) Rejcicing in. participation. Ma. 
To CONGRA”TULA TE. . a. {gratulor, 
Latin.) To compliment upon any happy 


event. Spratt, 
To CONGRATULATE. wv. 2. To rejoice 
in participation. Soft, 


| CONGRA |{ ULA'TION. / [from cougr 


tulate.] 
1. Ihe act of profeſling joy for the happi- 
neſs or ſucceſs of another. 
2. Tae ferm in which joy is profeſſed, 
 CONGRA"TULATORY, a. [from cn 
gratulate.) Expreſſing joy tor the good of 
ano: her, 
Toa CONGRE'E. v. n. To agree; to join. 
| Srakeſyeare. 
| To CONGRE'ET. v. . from con ani greet.| 
To ſalut: reciprocaily. Sb b pere. 
To CONGREGATE. v. a. [corgrego, Lat, 
To collect; to aſſemble: to hring into one 
places, Raleigh. Newton. 
To CO'NGREGATE. v. 2. to aſſemble; 
To meet. 
CONGREGATE. a. [from the verb.] 
Collected; con:pacte Bacon. 
CONGREGA”TTION!. / [from congregate] 
1. A collection; a mals brought together. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in 
uhl:ck. Hooker. Swift. 


CONGREGA'TiONAL. . itrom congre- 
gotion.) Publick ; pertaining to a congre- 
ation. 

CONGRESS. /. {congreſſus. Latin. ] 

t. A meeting; a jthock; a conflict, 
2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement of 
affairs between «:F--ent nations. 
CONGRE'SSIVE. a. {trom congreſs ] Miet- 
| ing; encountering. | Browns 

To CONGRU'E. w. „. from congrm, Lat.] 

To agree; to be contiitent with; to ſuit. 
Shak. H Deare. 

CO'NGRUENCET. /. [congraentio, Latin. 
Agreement; ſuitableneſs of one thing te 

| _ anather, | : 
| CONGRU- 


; 


| 


Denham. 


nt of 


et- 
. 
Lat.] 
5 ſuit. 
Yeares 
atin.] 


yg 0 


R- 


 NGRUM” NT. / [from congrue.) Fit 
7 s Io | 0 T . = 
CON Ben. Jonſon. | 
CO'NGRUOUS. a. {congruus, Latin.) 


* PF ron ts. cas 


CON 


e ce of argument; reaſon ; con- 
1 , To CON 


er. 


" neſs; adoptations 


1. Agrecable to; cmiltcat ith. Locle. 
a. Suitable to: accornuodat-d o. Cheyne, 
3. Rational 3 fit. Atterbury. 
CONGRUOUSLY. ad. from congruous. 
Suitably; pertinent:y. : le. 
cONICAL. 2 a. [conicus, Lat.] Having the 
CONNICK. F form of a cont. Prior. 
CO/NICALLY. ad. from conical.] In form 
of a cone. Boyle. 
CO/NICALNESS. / [from conical, } The 
ſtare or quality of ben conical. 
CONICK Sefion. . A curve line arifing 
from the ſection of a cone by a plane, 
CONNICK Sefions.3 /. That part of geo- 
CONICKS. þ metry which confi- 
ders the cone, and the curves ariſing from 
its ſections. 
To CONJjE'CT. v. n. [conjetum, Lat.] T. 
eſs; to conjecture. 
cONIECT OR. / [from conject.] X guel 
ſer; a conjecturer. Swift. 
CONJE'CTUR ABLE. a. (from conjecture. 
Poſfible to be gur fied. Rs 
CONJE'CTTURAL. 4. Cfrom conjeZure. | 
Depen.ling on conjecture. Broome 
CONJECTURA'LI TT. , [from conjedu 
ral.) That which depends upon gueſs. 
CONJE'CTURALLY. ag. [ſtrom conject u 
ral.] By gueſs: by conjeture, Hooker. 
CONJE'C I'URE. / [conje&zra, Latin.] 
I. Gueſs ; unperfect Knowledge. South. 
2. Idea; notion; conc-ption. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To» CONJE'CTURE. +. a. {from the noun.) 
To gueſs; to judy e by gueis. South. 
CONJE'CTUKER. / from confecture. I A 
gueſſer. Addiſon. 
CONTFEROUS. a. [co;2s and foro, Lusin.] 
duch trees are coniforous as bear a truit ot 
2 woody ſubſtance, and a figure approach- 
irg to that of a cone. Of this kind are 
tr, ard pine. Quincy 
To CONJO'BBLE. v. a. To concert; a low 
word. L' Eftrange. 
To CON JOIN. v. a. [conjoindre, French. 
1. To unite; to conſolidate into one. 
2. To unite in marriage. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To aſſociate; to connect. Taylor. 
To CONJOVIN. v. ». To league; to unite. 


CONJOINT. a. [c:njzinty Fr.] United; 


connected, 


Shakeſpeare 


CON 


CONGRUENT. a. [congruens, Latin. ] A- CONJO/INTLY. 44. [from canjaint.] Ta 


e1 : corr-1po''d nt. Cue. a 


union; toge.lv r. 


* 


Bro 

01 T. ln an gr CO'NJUGAL. a. {ronjugalis, Lat.] Matri- 

1 2 n 83 Glanville. m nis; belone ing to marriage. Swift. 
> Fitne(;; periinen cs ; CONJUGALLY. ad. [from conjugat.) 


trimor.ially; connubially. 
JUGATE. v. a. (conjugo, Latin.] 
1. Lo join; to join in marriage; to unite. 


Wotton. 
2. To inflect verbs. | 
CO'NJUGATE. a. [conjugatus, Lat.] A- 
grecing in derivation with another word. 
Br amhalh. 

CNNJUGA”TION. / [conjugatio, L. atin.] 
t. A couple; a pair. trown. 
2. Phe act of uniting or compiling things 


together, Bentley. 
2. The form of infleting verbs. Locke. 
4. Union, afſeml'age, Taylor. 


C-NjU/NCT,. a. ſcon/unctiu, Lat.] Con- 
in. 4 ; co current; united. Shakeſpeare, 
CONJU'NCTION. / ¶conjunctio, Lat.] 
I. Union ; ajiociation; league. Bacon. 
2. The congreſs of two plancts in the ſame 
degree of the zodiack.* Rymer. 
i» A word made uſe of to connect the 
clauſ-s of a neriod together. Clarke. 
CONJU'NCTIVE. a. (canjuncti vs, Latin] 
1. Cl ſely united. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Ia grammar.] The moo of a verb. 
CONJU'NCTIVELY. ad. [irom conjunce 
tiwe.] In union. Brown. 
CONJU"NCTIVENESS. /. [from conjunce 
tive. The quality of joining or uniting. 
CONJU'NCTLY. ad. [from conjunct. ] 
Jo'ntly, together, 
NjJU”"NCTURE. / [conjunfure, Fr.] 
1. Combination of many circu-nfiances. 
King Charles, 
2. Occaſion; critical time. Clarendon. 


3. Made of union; connect'on. Halder. 
4. Conſiſtency. Kine Charles. 
CONJURA'TION. / [trom confur-.) 
I. The form or act of {u1vnonng anothes 
in ſom: ſacred name. Shakeſpeare. 
2, An incania:ion ; an enchantment. 


To CONJURE. v. 4. (conjure, Latin.) 
1. To ſummon in a ſacred name. Clar. 
2. To conſpire. Milton. 
Ta CON JU RE. v. n=. To practiſe charms 
or enchantments. 
CO'NJURER. / from conjure.) 
1. An inchanter. 
| 2. An impoſtor who pretends to ſecret 
arts; a cunning man. Priar. 
3. A man of ſh. vd -onjeture. Addiſon, 
CONJU'REMETT. / from conjure.] Se- 
rious injunction, Miitn, 
| CONNA/SCENCE. | (can and naſcor, at.] 
t. Common birth; community of * 
2. 


— 


1 


Shakeſpeare. 


" — 4 * 


CON 


&. The act of uniting or growing toge- 
ther. 
CONNA TE. a. [irom con and natus, Lat.] 

Born with another. South. 
CONNA'TURAL. a. [con and natural. 

1. Suitable to nature. | Milton. 

2. United with the being; connected by 

nature. reg. 

3. Participant of the ſame nature. 

Milton. 


CON 
ToCONQUA'SSATE. v. a. [(conquaſſo, Lat} 


| To ſhake; to ayitate, Harv 
| CONQUASSA” 10 N. % [from congua 
ate.) Agitation; concuſſion, 

| To CO'NQUER. v. a. [ conguerir, French,] 
1. To gam by conqueſt ; to win, x Mar. 

2. To overcome; to ſubdue. Smith, 

3. To furmount; to overcome; as, hy 

conquered /ig relufance. 


To CO'NQUJER. v. . To get the victory; 


CONNATURATLIT V/ from connatural.] to over! on. Decay of Piey, 
Participation of the lawe nature. Hate. | CONQUEKABLE, a, [ from co:quer.] Pot. 


CONNA'TURALLY. ad. {trom connatu- 


ral.] By the act of nature; originally. 
CONNA*TURALNESS. / [from connatu- 
ral.) Participation of the tance nature; 
na wool ur on. Pearſon. 
To CONNECT. v. a. [connefo, Latin. 
1. Tc, in; td link ; to unite. FE ay R 
2. 10 unite, as a cement. Locke. 
3. To join in 2 juſt feries of thought; as, 
the aut her connects his ree/ans well. 


To CONNECT. v. n. To cohere ; to have 


Jul relation to things precedent and tub- 
uent. 
CONNE'CTIVELY. ad. {from connact.] In 
conjunction; in union. 
To CONNEFKX. v. a. {connexum, Lat.] To 
join or link together. Pale. Philips. 
CONNE'XION. /. from connex.] 
I. Union ; junction, Atterbury. 
2. Juſt relation to ſomething precedent or 
ſublequent. Blackmore. 
CONNE'XIVE. a. ffrom connex.] Having 
the force of connexion. Watts. 
CONNICTA'”TION. / from connicta, La- 
tin. 
1. The act of winking. 
2. Volurrary blindneſis; pretended igno- 
rance; forbearance. South. 
To CONNYVE. v. n. [comivo, Lativ.] 
1. To wink. Spedlator. 
2. To pretend blind neſs or ignorance. 
Rogers. 
CONNVNOISSEU'R, /. [French.] A judge; 
a critiek in matters of taſte. Sit. 
To CONNOTATE. v. a. {con and nota, 
Lat.] To deſignate ſomething be ule itſelf. 
Hammand. 
CONNOTA'TION. / [from connotate.] 
Implication of ſamething befide itſelf. 
Hale. 
Ts CONNO'TE. v. a. fron ard nota, Latin.) 
To imply; to include. South. 
CONNU'BIAL. a. ſconnubialis, Lat.] Ma- 
trimonial; nuptial; pertaining to mar- 
riage; conjugal. | Pope. 
CO'NOID. / (,] A figure par- 
taking of a cone. Holder. 


CONOVDICAL. a. [from econcid.] Ap- 
proaching to a conick form. 


fible to be ov-rcoOme. South, 

, CUYNQUEROR. / [trom congrer.] 
I. man that as obtained a victorv; x 
v: tor. Shak-jheare, 

2. (*,.- that ſubdues and ruins courtries, 
| Cn ST. +. leorrguefte, French,] 

1. new: f conguii li, : ſebjection. Dar, 
2. daten by: y; bing gained. 
z. Wiet av; juccels:t arm”, Addilnn, 
|CON3ANGU NEOUS. a. cover uu, 
Lat.] Near ct kin; related b\ on th ; not 
affined by marria gv. Shadeſfvare. 
 CONSATYGUUNITY. / (conſungiulitus, 
Lat. | Relation by blood. South, 
| CONSARCINA'TION. /. [+rom conſarcins, 
Latin.] the act of joining cv.ricly toge- 
ther. 
| CO'NSCIENCE. / [con/cientia, Latin.) 

1. The knowledge or faculty by which we 
judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs uf our 
own actious. Spenſer, 
WF Juftice ; the eſtimate 6: conſcience. 
3. Conſciouſnets; knowiedge of our own 
thoughts or actions. Heoker, 
4. Real ſentiment; veracily ; 
thoughts. Clare: 
5. Scruple ; difficulty. 
6. why aa reaſonahleneſs. 
CONSCIENTIOUS. a. [from conſcience.) 

Scrupulous ; exactly jutt. L' E/trange. 
CONSCIE' NTIOUSLY. ad. [from cenſcien- 

tious.) According to the direction of con- 

ſcience. L' Eftrange. 
CONSCIE/NTIOUSNESS. / [from con- 
ſcientious.) Exactucis of juſtice. Lace. 
CO/NSCIONABLE. a. {from conſcience. 

Reaſonable ; juſt. Shakeſpeare. 
CO'NSCIONABLENESS. / from conjcron- 

able. ] Equity; r-atonablenels. : 
 CO'NSCIONABLY. ad. from con/c;onav!c.} 

Reatonobly ; jultly. T aytor. 
CO/NSCIOUS. a. {conſetrs, Latin. 

1. Endowed with tue power of knowing 
one's own thoughts and actions. Benth: 
2. Knowing from memory. 'y 
3- Admitted to the knowledge of any 
thing, 1580 2 
4. Bearing witneſs by conſcience to an 
thing. 4 Clarendon. 
| CO/NSCE 


{ 


private 


= 


| , ereduſes. [lchrewws. 
1. To dedicate inviolably to ſome particu: | 
lar purpoie. Nunibers. 


| 
| 


CON 
CONSCIOUSLY. ad. [ from conſcions. | 


With knowledge of one's own actions. 
CONSCIOUSNESS. /. [from cßci,ẽm | 
1. The perception of what paſſcs iu a man's 

own mind. ; : 
2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. 
Govern. of the Tongue. 
CONSCRIPT. a. A term uled in ſpeaking | 
of the Roman ſenators, who were called 
Patres con{cripti. 
CONSCRIPTION. / | conſeriptio, Latin.) 
An enrolling. 
T, CO'NSE CRATE. v. a. conſecro, Lat.] 
1. To make ſacred; to app: opriate to ſa- 


3. To canonize. 
CO/NSECRATE. a. Conſecrated; ſacred. 
Drayton. 
CO/NSECRATER. /. [ from con/ecrate. ]| 
One that performs the rites by which any 
thing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes. 
Atterbury. 
CONSECRA'TION. /. | from con fecrate. ! 
1. A rite of devicating to the, lervve 91 
God. Hooker. 
2. The act of declaring one holy. Hale. 
CONSECTARY a. {from conjetaricus. Lat.] 
Conſequent: conſequential. Brown. 
CONSECTARY. / Deduction from pre- 
miles; coroilary. Hood wurd. 
cONSECU'TION. Je (conſecutio, Latin.) 
1. Train of couſequences; chain of de- 
euctions. Hale. 
2. Succeſſion. Newton. 
3. In aſtronomy.) The month of conſe- 
culion, is the ſpace between one conjune- 
uon of the moon with the ſun unto ano- 


4 


er, 

CONSE'CUTIVE. a. [conſecutif,, French.] | 
1. Following in train. Arbuthnot. 
2, Conſequentia! ; regularly ſucceeding. 

To CONSE'MINATE. v. a. {conſe mino, 

Lat.] To ſow different fecds together. 

CONSE'NSION. [conſen/io, Lat.] Agree- 

ment: accor'}, B-ntley. 

CONSE'NT. (conſenſus, Latin.] 
1. The act ot yickling or conienting. 
2 Concord; agreement; accord. 

Cowlez. 

3 Coherence with; correſpondence. 

4 Tendency to one point. Popo. 
5 The correſpondence which one part has 
= another, by means of tome ſibr s and 

Tres common to them both, Ounce 

T3CONSEN «, v u. canſzſcutio, Latin. a 
1. Jo be of the ſame mind; to agree. | 
2. 10 co-operate to the lame end. 
3- To yield; to allow: to admit. 


Locke. | 


CON 
| Latin.] Agreeable to; conſiſtent with. 
Ilammoud. 


CONSENTA'NEOQOUSLY. o/. from con- 
| ſentaneous.| Agreeably; conſiſtently; ſuit- 


Anl. Boyle. 
CONSENT A'NEGCUSISESS. /. {from con- 
Untaneous.) Agreement; conhincuce., Ie. 
ONSENTIENT, a. ſconfentions, Latin. 
Agreeing ; united in 0.11.0, 
| Neford Rea un qui the Covenant. 
| CONSEQUENCE. / [cou quentia, Latin. 
1. That which follows from any cauſe or 
| P. nciple. 
2. Event; effect of a cauſe. NMiltov. 
3. Deduction; conciuſion. Decay of Vi-t;. 
4. The laſt propoſition of a fyllogiſm in- 
troduced by ther hre: as, ot 1s c 
mandrd by cuir Saviour is our duty: proyr 
ts commande, t vere/ur* prayer ts 0ur duty. 
F. Concatenation ot caulcs aud ctfects. 
| 


6. Influence; tendency. Hummond. 
7. Importance: moment. Swift. 


CO'NSEQUENT. a. [runſronens, Latin. 

| 1. Followiug by rarional d-ducion. 

2. Fol owing as by the ettect ct a cauſ:. 

CONSEQUVENT.F/. 

1. Conſ-quznce; that which tyhows from 
previous propoſitions. Hooker. 

2. Effect; that which fellows an acting 
caule. Davies.” 

CONSEQUENTIAL. a. {from conjequent.) 

1. Produced by the neceſſary concatena- 

tion ct effects to cauſes. Pricr. 

2. Concluſive. Hale. 

CONSEQUE NTIALLY. ad. from con- 

fequentius ] 

1. With juſt deduction of conſ-quences. 

2. By conlequence; eventual y. Smilh. 
2. In a reg ar ſcries. Addijon. 

CONSEQUENTIALNESS. / from cen- 
ſequenitiul.| Regular conſecution of diſ- 
cou-te. 

CONSEQUENTLY. ad. from cc quent. ] 

1. By contcquence; necellariiy; ine vitabiy- 
IFoodward. 
2. In conſequence : vurſuantly. South. 

CO'NSLQUEN T'NESS,\{.[trom conſequent.) 
Regular connection. D:zby. 

CONS$SERY 4 BLE. a. from conſerwe, Lat.] 
Capabſe of bein kept. 

CON SERVANC V. / Courts held by the 
Lord M-vor of London for the prelerva- 
tion of the fihery. 

CONSERVA'TION. - atio, Lat.) 

1. The act of preſerving; continuance z 
protection. | If 2davard. 
2. Preſcrvatian from c.rruption. Bacon, 


CONSERVATIVE. . [from c. 12, 


— 


| 

Conefis. 
WNSENTA/NEO TS. a. "ar /entanus, 
Vol. I, y 


2 


Lat.] Having the power ef opp! fi. cis 
minution or injury. De. 
E E774 3 Pic 
; CONSE RVATC.. 6 1 
| Le 3 rn 


CON 0 CON 


A place where any thing is kept. 2. Mature thought; prudence. Hehe 
5 Ii vodabard. 3. Contemplation; meditation. Sidn, 
1 CONSERVATORY. 4. Having a preſer- 4. Importance; claim to notice; w: th. 
F vative quatit . neſs of regard. Addifmn, | 
7 To CONSE RVE. v. a. {conſorws, Latin.] . Equivalent; compenſation. : 
K . To preſerve without lois or detri- 6. M tive of action; mllyenc.c. Clarendqn, 
1 ment. 7. Reaſon; ground of conciuting. Hooker, 
1 2. To candy or pickle fruit. 8. Un law.] Confideration is the material 
* CONSE RVE. [from the verb. cauſe of 2 contract, without which no 
. 1. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſſated] contra bindeth. Coabel. ; 
0 | Juices of fruit. Denms. | CONSUVDERER. /. A man of reflection. 
5 2. A conlervatory. Eve ſyn. Govern. of the Tongue, 
I CONSE'RVER. / [from con/erwe.] To CONST GN v. g. {-113/igno, Latin. 
f 1. A layer up; a repoſiſ er. Hayward.| 1. Fo give to another any thing. South, 
| 2. A preparer of conlerve's. 2. To appropriate; to quit for a certain 
* CONSE” sI x. . Iconſeſſio, Lat.] A fitting] purpoſe. Addiſon, 
n together. | 3. To commit ; to entruſt. Addyjm, 
. CONSE'SSOR. / {Latin.] One that fits | T, CONSVGN. v. u. 
| with others. 1. To yield; to ſubmit; to reſign, 
To CONSFDER. v. a. [confidero, Latin.] 2. To ſien, to conſent to. Shakeſpeare, 
1. To think upon with care; to poniler ; | CONSIGNA'TION. / trom confign.] | 
to examine. Spettator. | 1. Tue att of conſigning. Tayler, 
2. To take into the view; not to omit in | 2. The act of ſigning. . Taylor, kh 
the examination. Temple. | CONSUVCNMENT, / {from confign.] | 
3. Co have regard to; to reſpect. 1. The act of conſigning. 
Hebrews. | 2. he writing by which any thing is con- 
4. To requite; to reward ene for his trou- | fign-d. 1 
ble. Shaxeſpeare. | CONSUMILAR. a. {from conſimilis, Lat.] 
To CONSUDER. v. u. Having one common ref-mblance. =X 
1. To think maturely. I/atah. | To CONSI'ST. v. a. ic-1//to, Lat. 
2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 1. To fubiit; not to periſh. Coloſſians, 
3. To douht; to heſitate, Shakeſpeare. 2. To continue fixed, without diſſipation. 
CONSUDERABLE. a. {from confeder.] | Brerewead. | 
1. Worthy of conſideration; worthy of 3. To be compriſed; to be contained; ( 
regard and atten'10n, Tillotſon. | true cheertulneſs canis in benevolence. | 


2. Reſpectable; above neglect. Spratr. Walſh, ( 
Important; valuable. Decay of Piety. . To be compoſcd; beer cor of malt 
* — than little; a We ae # <4 * water. 2 5 Burnet, 
tween little and great, Clarendon. 5. Te egree; not to oppoſe. Clarendon. q 
CONSUVFDERABLENESS, / {from confi- | CONSUVSTENCE. 2 /. [con/fentia, low 
derabie.) Importance; dignity ; mo- CONSISTENCY. | Latin.] 
ment; value; deſert ; a claun to notice. 1. State with rc ſpect to material exiſtence; 
Boyle. water in its natural confitence is level. 


2 6 PI. 15 = 
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CONSIDERABLV. ad. from canſderablæ. Bacon. 7 
| 1. In a degree delcrving notice. 2. Degree of denſcneſs or rarity. 

4 | Roſcommon. | Arbuthnit. | 
9 2. With importance; importantly, | 3. Subſtance; form; make. South, | 
* Popc.] 4. Agreement with itſeit, or with any o- 
F CONS!DER.ANCF. , {from confeder.)Con- ther thing. Addijon. 
| ſideration; reffection. n Ker, 5. A ſtate in Which things continue tor | 
F CONSUDERATE. 2. (conſderatus, Latin.) ſome time at a ſtand. Chambers. 

[| 1. Serious, prudent ; not raſh. Tulotſon. | CONSISTENT. a. cent, Latin. 

F 2. Having reſpect to; regardful. | 1. or Ncontradictory ; not oppoſed. Seuth. 

[| Decay of Piety.| 2. Firm: ; not fluid, Woodard. 

+, Moderate ; not rigorous. CONSVISTEN ! LY. ad. [from conſiſtent.) 

x CONSFDERATELY. ad. {from conjide- Without contradiction ; agreeably. 

1 rate.] Calmly ; coolly. Bacon. Broom | 
= CONS|UDERATENESS, . from confige- } CONSISTO/RIAL. from con. Re MM > 
| rate.] Prudence; calm delberation. lating to the ecclefiaitival court, Ayli G 

* CONSIDERACTION. / (from conjider.] CO NSSTORV. Se (conf/torium, Latin. C 
4 f 1. The act of couſidering; regard; 1. The place of jultice in the court 

1 notice. Locke. | Chriſtian, Hooker. * 

| 24 + 
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1. The aſſembly of cardinals. 
Atteri, ary. 
3. Any folemn aſſembly. Milton. 
4. Place of reſidence. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSO'CIATE. / from conſocio, Latin. 
An accumpliice ; a confederate; a pariner. 
Hayward. 
T} CONSO'CIATE. . a. [ conjocio, Lat. 
1. To unite; to join. Wotton. 
2. To cement; to hold together. 


5 CONSO'CIATE. v. n. To coaleſce; 
to unite. Benil: y. 

CONSOCILA'TION. /, from confociate.] 
1. Alliance. Ben. Fohnjon. 
2. Union; intimacy ; companionſhip. 

CONSO'/LABLE. a. {from cenfole. ] That 
which adraits comtort. 

T, CONSOLATE. v. a. Cconſolor, Latin. 
To comfort; to conſole. Brown. 

CONSOLA”TION / [| confolatio, Latin.“ 


Comfort; alleviation of nut-ry. 


Burr ot, 


CON- 


CO'NSONANTLY. ad. [from confonant.] 
Confittently ; 8 Hooker. Tillotſon. 


CO'NSONANTTNESS. / (from conſonant.] 
Agrecablen is; conſiſtency. 

CO'NSONOUS.a. {:-onſonus, Latin. ] Agree- 
ing in found ; ſymphonious. 


CONSOPIA”TION. V [from conſopio, Lat.] 


The act of laying to aſleep. Digby. 
CO/NSORT. /, {cenfors, Lat.] 
1. Companion; partner. Denham. 


2. An aſſtmbly; a divanz a conſulta- 
tation. 
3. A number of infiruments playing to- 
gether. Eccluf. 
4. Concnrrence ; union. Aitterburg» 
To CON SO RT. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
To aſſociate with. Dryden. 
To CONSORT, v. a. | 
1. To join; to mix; to marry. He with 
his con/orted Eve. Milton. Locke. 
2. To accompanv. Shakeſpeare. 


{ Bacon. CONSO'RTABLE. 4. [from confort.] To 
CONSOLA'TOR. / Latin. | Acomforter. 


be compared with; ſuitable. Wotton. 


CONSO'LATORY. / {from confo/ate.} A CONSORTION. / [conjortio, Lat.] Part- 


ſpeech or writing containing topicks of 
comfort. Milton. 
CONSO'LATORY. a. [from con/olate. | 
Tendiny to give comfort. 
7 CONSO'LE. v. a. To comfort; to 
cheer. Pope. 
CONSO'LE. . French.] In architecture, 
a part or meniber prajecting in manner of 
| a bracket. Chambers. 
CONSO'LER. / ¶ from con/ole.]} One that 
gives comfort. Wareurton. 
CONSO'LIDANT. a. [from con/olidate.] 
That which has the quality of uniting 
wounds, 
To CONSO'LIDATE. . a. [con ſalider, Fr.) 
t. To form into a compad or [1.6 body ; 
to harden. Burnet. Arouthnot., 


2. To combine two parliamentary bills in- 
to Me. 


7; CONSO'LIDATE. v. n. To grow firm, 


hard, or ſolid. Bacon. Woodzvard. 


CONSOLIDATION. . (from conſolidate.) 
1. The act of uniting iato a ſolid mats. 


2. The annexing of one bill in parliament 
to another. 


3. The combining two benefices into one. 


Cowel. 
CONSONANCE. - 
CONSONANCY. J J [con/onance, Fr.] 
l. — of ſound. IT otton. 
2. Conſiſtency; congruence. Hammond. 
3. Agreement; concord, friendchip 
Shad ſpeare. 
CONSONA NT. a. [com fonance, Fr.] \grec- 
= according; contiſtent. Hour. 
OUNSONANT. J. ſconſonans, Latin.) 2 
letter which cannot b. leunde! by ittelf, 


n-rſhip ; focicty. 
CONSPE'CTABLE. a. [from conſpectus, 
Latin. ] Esſy to be ſeen. 
CONSPE'CTUITY. / Cconpectus, Latin.] 
Senle of teeing. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSPE RISON, /. Cconſperſio, Lat.] A 
iprinklng about. 
CONSPICUITY. . [from conſpi cuts. J 
Brightneſs ; favourableneſs to the tight. 
Glanwille. 
CONSPICUOUS. g. {conſpicuus, Latin.] 
t. Obvious to the ſight ; ſeen at diſtance. 
2. Eminent ; famous; diſtinguiſhed. 
Addiſon. 
CONSPUCUOUSLY.ad.{from con/pi cuoia. 
1. Obvioully to the view. Watts. 
2. Eminentiy ; famouſly ; remarkably. 
CONE?! CUDOU3NESS./\fromeo::ſpicnous.] 
1. Expoſure to the view. Boyle. 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. Beylz. 
CONSPTURACY. þ. {coyþtrac.o, Latin.) 
1. A plot; a concerted trealun. Dryden. 
2. An agreement ot men to do any thing, 
tv. l or unlawtul. Corel, 
z. Tendency of many cauſes ta one 
even, 
CONSPFRANT. a. Cron Dire, 7,otin. ] 
Con!piring; engaged in a contpracy 3 
plottirg. 57 - pare 
CCN3PiRATION. / ſaonſpiratio, Latin] 
A pl. . 
CON5PURATOR. ;: rom conſpire, Lat.] 
A man enga 4 in a hot; a plotter, 
South. 
To CON CE. . n. Lcohiro, Latin.] 
1 To coucert a crime; to plot. 
$.ate/peares 
A» To 
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CON CON 


| 4. To hid the belly. 


2. To agree together; as, all things con- 


hire to make him happy. CONSTIPATION. / [from conflibate, 
CONGPIKER. / ffrow conform.) A con- 1. The act ot crowding any thing . 

ipirator; a platter. Shakeſpeare. room. Be they, 
COUNSPIVRING Powers. [In mechanicks.] | 2. Stuppage ; obſtruction by plenituce, 

Atl tuch as act in direction not oppoſite to Arbut Hud. 

ond another. Harris. | CONST! TUENT. a. [conſlituens, Latin.) 
COMNSPURCA'TION. / [from confpurce, | Elemental ; eſſential; that of which any 

T2117, ] Dcfilement ; poilution. thing con liſts, Dryden. Beutly, 
CONSTABLLE. / f comes ſlabuli, as it is | CONSTYTUENT. /. 

ſupublc. | 1. The perlon or thing which conftitug 


1. Locd high corftable is an ancient officer or fetiles any thing. Hale, 
of the crown, long diſuſed n England. | 2. That which is necefiary to the ſuiſit. 
Ihe tanction of the corft.ible of England ence of ary thing. Arbuthng, 
cc titted in the care of the common peace | z. He bat depurcs another. 
ct the land in deecs of arins, and in nun- | To C' No TITUT E. v. 4. | conflituo, Lat] 
ters of war. To the court of the c-1//a | 1. To give formal exiitence ; to produce, 
ble and mar ſnal belonged the cogniz ur cc of | Decay of Prey, 
eortracs, deeds of arms without he rcaun, | 2. To erect; to eſtabliſh, Tajly, 
and combats and blafoury of arms within] z. Fo de pute. 
it. From theſe are deprived petty ,. } CO'NS I 71 UTTER. / from conflitute.] Ile 
bigs, Or inierivur officers of the mace. that conftirntes or appoints, 

Convel, Clarendon. CONSTTILU TION. / [from conflitute.] 

2. To over-run the CONSTABLE. To tpend ] 1. The act of conſtituting ; enacting; ella- 
morethan what a man knows himſelf tobe] biſhing., 


worth, 2. State of being; natural qualities. 
CO'NSTARPLESHIP. /. ffrom conſtable. ] ton. 
The ofhce of a cohſtabie. Carex. 3. Corporeal frame. Arbuthngt, 
CONSTANCY. /. f ron/laniia, Latin.) 4. Temper of body, with reſpect to health, 
7. In mutability; perperuity ; Ubalterable | 5. Temper of mind. Stdn-y. Clarendon, 
continuance. Hooker, | 6. Eftabliſhed form of government; ſyſtem 
2. Conkiitency ; unvar-d fate. Raz. of laws and cuttoms. Daniel. | 
3. Reſolumon; ſteadineis. Prior. . Particular laws ; eſtabliſhment; iuſſi u- 
4. Laing affection. South. tion. Hooker. | 
5. Certainty ; veracity. Slakeſpeare. | CONSTITU'TIONAL. a. | from conjlitu- | 
CONSTANT. @«. | wnſians, Latin. tion.] 
1. Firm; not fluid. Barlæe. x. Bred in the conflitution ; radical. 
2. Un varied; unchanged; immutabie ; Sharp. 
durable. 2. Conſiſtent with the conſtitution; legal. 
3. Firm; reſolute; deter: niaed. C'ONSTTITUTIVE. a. [from conflitate.] 


Shakefpeare. | 1. Elemcutal; eſſential; productive. 
4. Free from change of affection. Sidney. 2. Having the power to enact or eſla- 
T, Cerrain: nor Var tons. Acldifon. bliſh. 


.CO'NSTAN'TLY. ad. [from conflunt.] Un- To CONSTRAIN. v. a. | confraindre, Fr, 


variably; perpetually; Ccriaiuly ; fleas | 3. To compel; to torce to ſome action. 


dilv. 2. to hincer by force. Dryden. 
Jo CONSITELLATT. v. n. cer Hllat ne, z. To receſutatr. Pope. 
. Lyvtin. 1 Fo ſhin- wrh en pencrat light. 4. To vioiate; io raviſh. Shakeſpeare, 
To CONSTE'T.LATE +. a. Jo unite ſcve- wr Jo confine; to prets. trays 

ral f:ming bottes in one ſplen ut. ' CONSTRKAIN APLYL. a. [from ronſ/trati.) 
CONSTPLLATTICN. / {irom wifi als.) | Liable e conPraint Heoker. 

t. A clut:r {fixed flars. rr att, CONSTRAINER./. [from conflrain.) Ile 
2. Au alicuiblageot ſpiendours, or exccllen- that conltrauis. 

Ie, Hem mond. | CONSTRAINT. ,. | contramte, French. | 
CONSTERNA TION. / from ccrn. Compuilion ; v:0teuce; cofinnement. 

Lat.] Avouithracut ; amazement 5 won 5 Locle. 

er. | Sth. T CONSTRUCT. v. 4. [confirictum, Lat. 
To CO'NSTIPATE. wv. a. ffrom coli, 1. To bind; to cramy. 

Latiu.] 2. To contract; to cauſe to inrink. 

1. To crowd together into a narrow room. | Arbut ino. 
2+ To p by ling vp the paſſages. CONSTRTCTIOV. /. [from corfri8.) Com 
8 Arduubnot.] itaction; cor pre. Hays 


CON- 
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1 
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Witt, 
atin,] 

ay 
the, 


itutes 
Hale, 
unit. 
thnet, 
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CONSTR 'CTURE. / [from confiru#?.] 


CON 


CONSTRI/CTOR. / [conflrifor, Latin. ] ; CONSULAR. a. [conſularis, Latin.] 


That which compreſſes or contracts. 


Arbuthnot. | 


To CONSTRIUNGE. v. a. ſconflringo, Lat. ] 


| 
To comprels ; to contract ; to bind. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


| 
T 


CONST RINGENT. a. [confiringensy Lat.] 
Having the quality of binding or com- 
preſſing. Bacon. 

Ty CONSTRU'CT, v. g. [conſlructus, Tat. 
To build; to form. Boyle. 

CONSTRU/CTION. 7. (confiructto, Lat.! 

1. The act of building; fabricat'on. 


1. The form of building ; ſtructure; fa- 


brick. ArbutÞ».gl . 

3. The putting of words together in ſuch 
2 manner as to convey a complete ſenſe. 

Clarke. Locke. 

4. The act of arranging terms in the pro- 

per order ; the act of interpreting: ex- 

lanation. Shakeſpeare. 

t. The ſenſe; the meaning. Collier. 

6. Judgment ; mental repreſentation ; he 

put a bad corflruttion upon good actions. 

Braun. 

7. The manner of deſcribing a figure in 

»ymerry 


Pile ; edifice ; tabrick. Blackmore. 
To CONSTRUFE. v. a. {conftruo, Latin.) 
1. To range words in their natural or- 
der. 
2. To interpret; to explain. Hooker. 
To CONSTUPRATE. v. a. [conſtupro, 
Latin.] To violate; to debauch ; to de- 
filo. 
CONSTUPRA'TION.{. from conſluprate.] 
Violation: defilement. 
CONSUBSTA'N TIAL. a. | conſubftantialis, 


Latin.] | 


1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſtance. 
Hourer. 
2. Being of the ſame kind or nature. 
Brerewood. 
CONSUBST ANTIA'LITY. /. rom con- 
Jwftantial.) Exiſtence of n. ore than one 
in the lame ſubſtance. Huammegnd. 
Te CONSUBSTANTIATE. v v. con and 
ſubiantia, Lat.) To unite in one com- 
men ſubſtance or naturt. 
CONSUBSTANTIA'TION. /. {from con- 
Juw/antiate.} The union of the body of 
our blefled Saviour with the facramentai 
element, according to the Lutheraus.-* 
Atterbury. 
CONSUL. / (conſul, Latin.] 1 | 
1. The chief magiſtrate in the Roman re- 
publick. Dryden. 
2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts 
to judge between the merchan:s of his 


CON 


1. Relating to the cout). 
2. CONSULAR Man. One who has been 
contul. Ben Tonſon. 
CONSULATE. F{. [ conſalatus, Lat. ite 
office or conful. 
CONSULSHIP. /. [from cout. | Fre office 
| of conſul. Ben Jonſou. 
To CONSULT. v. u. {conſulto, Latin.] To 
take connſel together. Clarendon. 
To CONSULT. v. a. 
1. To aft advice; as, he conſulted Lis 


frieads. a 
2. To regard; to act with view or reſpect 
to. L Eftrange. 


3. To plan; to contrive. Clarendon. 
4. To . into; to examine; to enquire 
of : as, to conſult an author. 
CONSULT. / { from the verb.] 
1. Tue act of conſulting. Dryden. 
2. The effect of conſulting; determination. 
3. A council; a number ot perſons aſſem- 
bled in deliberation. Swift 
CONSULTA”LTION. / [from conſult. ] 
1. The act oi conſuiting ; tcrret delihera- 


tion. Marg. 
2. A number of perſons conſulted together. 
Wijſcman. 


CONSU'LTER. / [from conſult.] One that 
confults or aſks counſel. Devteronomy. 
 CONSU/'MABLE. a. [from corJiume.) Sul 
ceptible of deſtruction. Wilkins. 
To CONSU ME. v. a. (conſimno, Lat.] To 
waſte; to ſpend; to deſtroy. Deuteronomy, 
To CONSUME. v. . To waſte away; to 
be exhauſted, Shakefpeare. 
CONSU'MER. / [ from conſume.] One 
that ſpends, waſtes, or deſtroys any thing. 
To:CONSU'MMATE. v.a.[conformer, Fr.] 
To complete; to perfect. Shakeſpeare, 
CONSU'MMATE.a (trum the verb. Com- 
lere; pertect. Addiſon. 
CONSU'M MATION {from conſumauute.] 
1. Comptctivu ; perfection; end. 
Addijon, 
2. The end of the preſent ſtate of things. 
z. Dewvn; nd of hte. Spak:ſpeares 
CONSUMPTION. / corſumpiio, Latin.] 
1. Tne get of cortuuing ; walic ; deftruce 
tion. Lacke, 
2. The Nate of waſting or periſhing. 
3. A waſte of muſcular f-ih, attended with 
a hectuk foyer, Quincy. Shakeſpeare. 
CONSU'MPTIVE. a. [trom confume., 
1. Deſtructive ; waltiug; exhauſting. 
Addiſon. 
2. Diſcaſed with a conſumption. Harvey. 
CONSU'MPTIVENESS. / from con/ump- 
tive. ] A tendency to a contumption. 


CONSU'TILE. g. {confutilis, Lat.] That is 


5 | 


lewed or {iicked togecher. 
To 


— — — os. 


CON 


To CONTA'BULATE.w.a.{contabulo, Lat. 
To floor with hoarc's. 
CON [ABULA'TION,{[rortabulatio,Lat.] 
A joining of boards together. 
CONTACT. / (contacts, Latin.) Touch; 
cloſe union. Nrabton. 
CONTA'C ION. / (contadtus, Lat.] The 
act of touching. Brown. 
CONTA'” GION. fe ſcantagio, Lat.] 
1. The emiſſion from body to body by 


which diſeaſes are communicated. Bucon. | 


2. Infection; propagation of miichier. 
K. Charles. 
3. Peſtilence; venomous emanations. 
Soakeſprares 


CONTA'GIOUS. a. [from contagio, Lat.] 


Infectious: caught by approach. Prior. 
CONTA'GIOUSNESS./.{from contagiorss-] 
The quality of being contagious. 
To CONTAIN. v. a. [contineo, Lat.) 
1. To hold, as a veſſel. 
2. To compriſe, as a writing. John. 
3. Ta reſtrain; to with- hold. Spenſer. 
To CONTAIN. v. . To live in continence 
or chaſtity. Arbul nat. 
CONTAINABLE. a. [from contain. Pol- 
fible to be contained. 
To CONTAVMINATE. e tamino, 
Latin.] To defilé; to 5 bue 
mixture. Shakefpcarc. 
CONTA'MINATE. a. [from the verb. | 
Polluted ; defiſed. Shakeſpeare 


CONTAMINA'TION. /. [from contuni- | 


nate. Pollution; defilement. 
CONTE'MERATED. a. | contemeratrs, 
Lat.) Violated ; polluted. 
To CONTE'MN. v. g. (contemno, Latin. 
7 deſpiſe; to ſcorn; to flight ; to nc- 


lect. 
CONTE'MNER. from contemu.] One 
that conte mus; a ether. South. 
To CONTEMPER. z. a. [contempero, La! | 
To moderate by mixturc. Ray. 
CONTFE MPFRAMEN 1./. rom comr-m- 
pero, Lat.] The degree of any quairty as 
tempered to others. Deriam 
To CONTE'MPFRATPE. v. a. from cn- 
temperc, Latin.) To moderate; % tem- 
per by nixiur Write: in. 
CONTEZMPERA”TION. / {from contem- 
pert.) 
1. Thc act of moder2ting or tempering. 
2. Proport.onate mixture; proportion. 
To CONTE'MPLATE. wv. g. |centemplor, 
Lat.] To ftuoy ; to meditate. If atts. 
To CONTE'MPLATE. . 4. To muic ; 
to think ftudioully with long attention. 
R %% rom contem- 
te. 
1. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any 
Sha keſpea Fre. 


_— 
1. Holy meditation; a holy excigite of "1 


CON 


things. 
3. Stullv ; oppoſed to action. 85 


flate.] 
1. Given to thought ; ſtudious ; though, 
ful. 


Den 
2. Emplovel in ſtudy; dedicated to ſtudy; 
z. Having the power of thought, Ra, 
CONTL'MPLATIVELV. ad. (from con. 
template, Thoughttully ; attentively, 
CON FEMPLATTOR. /. [Latin,] Ore 
emploved in ſſudv. Rall igb. 


French.] 
1. Living in the ſame age. Dryden. 
2. Born at the fame time. Cowley, 


2. Exiſting at the ſ-me point of time. 
CONTEMPORARY. J. One who lives 2 
the lame t me with another, Dryden, 
To CONTE'MPORISE. v. a. (can and 
tempus, Latin.] To make — 


ron. 
CONTE'MPT. / ſcontemptus, Latin.] 


1. The act of deſpiſing others; ſcorn, 


South, 
Boyle. 2. The frare of being defpiſed ; vil-neſs. 


CONTE MP I1BLE. a. {from contempt.] 
1. Worthy ot coniempt ; deferving ſcorn, 
2. D-Tpit-d; ſcorned; neglected, Locke: 
2, Scorntu!; apt tc deſpiſe. Shakeſpeare, 

CONTE'M 13BLEN SS./.[fromcontemp- 

ie. Th: ſtate of being contemptible; 
vilev-ſ-; cheapneſs. Decay of Piety, 

CON TE MPTIBLY .ad.{fromcontemptible] 

Meceanly ; in a wagner deſerving contempt. 

CONTE'MPTIUOUS. a. [from contempt.) 

Scorutul; apt to defpite. 


Raleigh. Atterbury, 
CONTE'MPTUOUSLY. ad. {from con- 


temptuous.) With ſcorn; with deſpite. 

CONTE MPT! GUS NES [from con- 

terpluous.) Dupocion te contempt. 

To CYNTEND. +. u. [contends, Latin. ] 
1. Lo rive; to fruggle in oppoſition. 
2. 10 vie; to act in emulation. 

To CUNTE'ND. v. a. To diſpute any 

thing * fa conteſt, Dryden. 

CONTE'NDENT. / [from contend. ] 

Antagoniſt; pponent. | L' Eſtrange. 
| CONTE'NDER. / from contend.) Com- 
batant; champion. Locke. 

CONTENT. a. {cs tentus, Latin] 

I. Satisficd fo as net to repine ; eaſy. 
2. Satisfied ſo as not to oppoſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 

To CONTENT. +. a. [from the adjective. 

I. To ſatisfy fo .5 o ap complain“. 


Tillotſon. 

2. To pleaſe ; to gratify. Shazefpeare. 
CONTENT. trum the verb.] 

| 1. Mode- 


| ſoul, employed in attention to ſac 


CONTEMPLATIVE. a. [trom _ 


CONTEMPORARY. 4. [contemporain, 


—ͤ— — 


— oy ons 
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CONTERRANEOUS. a. [ conterraneus, 


CON 


oderate happineſs. i Shakeſpeare. \ 
4 — - ſatisfaction in a thing 
unexamined. Rs Pope. 
That which is contained, or included in 
any thing. WH 5odaward. 
4 The power of containing ; extent; ca- 
dati raunt. 
pacity» * . . * OI, 
hich is compriſed in writing. 
3 . Grew. Addiſon. 
CONTENTA'TION./.f:rom content.) Sa- 
tisſaction; content. Sidney. 
CONIENTED. part. a. [from content.) Sa- 
tisfied ; at quiet nut rep-ming. Knlles. 
CONTE/NTION. / [cotentio, Lat.] 
1. Strife; debate; contett. . 
Decay Piety. 
Emulation; endeavour tu excel. 
A Shak-ſpeare. 
z. Eagerneſs; z<c21; ardour. Kaige. 
CONTLNTIOUS.a. from contend.) Quar- 
rellome; given to debate; perverle. 


CONTE/NTIOUS Juris. [In law. 


A court which has a power to judge and | 


determine differences bet ween contending 
artics. Chambers. 


CONTE/NTIOUSLY. ad. [rom contenti- 


6. Pervericly; quarreltomely. Brown. 
CON TENTIOUONESS. / [from cantenti- 
0. Proneneſs to content ; pcrverſeneſs; 
turbulence. Bentley. 
CON (E'NT LESS. a. {{rom content.] Du- 
contented ; diflatisfied ; uncaly. 


Shakeſpenre. | 


CONTE'NTMENT. /. from content, the 
verb. 
1. Acquieſcence without plenary fatisfac- 
tion. | ober. Grew. 
2. Gratification. Ii ↄtton. 
CONTTE'RMLNOUS. a. ſconter minus, Lat. 
Border ing upon. ale. 
Lat.] Ot the ſame country. 

To CONTE'S'C. v. u. ſconte/ter, Fr.] To 


diſpute; to controvert ; to litigate. 


Dryden. 
T;CONTE'ST. v. u. 
1. To ſtrive; to contend. - Burnet. 
2. Lo vie; to emniate. Pup-. 


CONTEST. / Iren the verh.] Diſpute ; 


difference ; debate. Denham. 
CONTE'ST ABLE. a. from conte/t.j Dit- 
-  putaile; coqtroverihle. 
CONTE'STABLENF SS. /. ſirom conte/F- 
able.) Poflib:lity of conteſt. 
CONTESTA'TION. /. {from cont u.] The 
act of contelting ; debate; ftrite. 
_ Clarendon. 
To CONTE/X. v. a. ſcortexo, Lat.] To 
weave together. Bov/e. 
CONTEXT. / [contexties, Latin.] The ge- 
neral ſeries of a diſcourſe. Ha. nnd. 


CON 
CONTEXT. a. (from contex.] Knit tage- 
Derham 


ther; firm. * 
CONTEXTURE. / [ from contex.] The 
diſpoſition ot parts one among another; 
the ſyſtem; the conſtitution. 
Blackmore, 
CONTIG NATION. / [contignatio, Lat.] 
1. A frame of beams or boards joined to- 
gether. Wotton. 
2. The act of friming or joining 2 fabrick. 
CONTIGUTTY. / ben contiguous.] Ac- 
tual contact. Brown. Hale. 
CONTIGUOUS, a. Lo, Latin. ] 
Meeting ſo as to touch. Nrauton. 
CONTI GUOU SLV. ad. {from contiguous.] 
Without any intervening ſpaces. Dryden. 
CONTPFGUOUSNESS. / {[trom contigue 
| on.] Cloſe connection. 
ON 0 i 
989 5 J. (contizentia, Latin.] 
1. Reſtr+int ; command of one's elf. 
| 2. Chaſtity in general. Shadeſpeare. 
3. Forbcarance of lawful pleaſuie. Ce. 
4. Moderation in lawtul pleaſures. 
Taylor, 
5. Continuity; uninterrupted courſt. 
Ayliſſe. 
CONTI NENT. a. [cor:t5nens, Lat.] 
I. Chaltc ; abſtemious in lawtul pleaſures. 


' FHShakeſpeare. 

2. Reſtrained ; moderate; temperate. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Continuous; connected. Brerexwwood. 


CO'NTINENT./. frontinens, Lat. ] 
1. Land not digoined by the fea rom o- 
ther lands. Bentley. 
2+ That which contains any thing. 
Shae ſpeare. 
To CONTTNGE. v. n. {contingo, Lat.] To 
touch; to reach. 
CONIINGENCE. 4 (from contingent.] 
CONTINGENC V. he quality cf being 
fortuitoius ; arcidental poſſibility. Brown. 
CONTiI'NGENT.a.(rontingens, Lat.] Fall- 
ing out by chance; accidental. Sont . 
CONTINGENT. /. 
t. A ching in the hands of chance. 


11 


— 


| Grew. 
2. A ＋ that falls to any perſon 
upon a diviſion. 
CONTFNGENTLY.ad ¶ſrom cont ingent.} 
I. Accidentally ; without ſettle rule. 
Wcolxvarg. 
CONTUNGENTNESS.: / foi con tiu- 
cent.] Accidentaineſs; furtultouſneſs. 
! CONTINUAL. a. continums, Lat. 
1. Inceſſant ; proceeding without intery 
| ruption. Pope. 


. 


2. In law.] A continual claim is made 
from time to dune, within cvery year and 
day. Coxvel, 

CO- 


Jo CON'TTUNUE v. u. [continuer, French.) 


CON 


CONTIVNUALLY. ad. [from continual] 
1. Without pauſe; without interruption. 
2. Without ceaſing. Bentley. 

CONTUNUANCE. / ffrom continue.) 

1. Succeſſion uninterrupted. Addijon. 
2. Permanence in one ſtate. 
Sidney. South. 


3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration; laſtingneſs. Heyward. 
5. Perſeverence. Romans. 

CONTTNUATE. a. {continuatus, Latin.] 
x. Immediately united. Hooker. 
2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. Shakeſp. 
CONTINU.A'T1ON. «©. {from continnate.] 
Protraction, or ſucceſſion uninterrupted. 
Ray. 
CONTFNUATIVE. / from 3 
Expreſſing permanence or duration. Watts. | 
CONTINUAT OCR. / from continuate.] He 
that continues or keeps up the ſeries or 
ſucceſſion. Brown. 


1. To remain in the ſame ſtate, 
| Matthecw. 
2. To laſt ; to be durable. Samuel. 
3. To perſevcre. Jab. 
To CONTINUE. v. a. | 
1. To protract, ur repeat without interrup- 
tion. Pſalms. 
2. To unite without a chaſm, or interven- 
ing tubttance. Milton. 
CONT!NUEDLY. ad. { rom continued. 
Without interruption ; without cealing. 
Norris. 
CONTINUER. /. {from conti me.] Having 
the power ot peri=verence. Shakeſpeare. 
CONTIN U'ITY. / (cantinuitas, Lat m. 
1. Connection uuinterrupted; coheſion. 
2. The texture or cohe ion of the parts of 
an animal body. Dnincy. Arbuthnot. 
CONTINUGUS.a.continuns,Lat.] Joined 
togerher without the intervention of any 
ſpace. Necoton. 
Ty, CONTO RT. v. a. [contortus, Lat.. To 
twiſt; to writhe. Ray. 
CONTO'RTION.\. from contort.] Twilt ; 
wry mation; flexure. Rey. 
CONTOUR. /. [French.] The outline ; 
the line by which any figure is defincd or 
terminated. 
CONTRA. A Latin propoſition uſed in 
compoſition, which ignites againſ. 
CO'NTRABS 41ND. a.\contrabaruds, Italian.) 
Prohibited ; iNl-yal ; uniawful. Diyden. 
To CONTHABAND. g. a. from tue ad- 
jective.) To in-port goods prohibited. 
To CONTRAC T. v. a. [(cntractus, Lat.) 
1. To draw together; to ſnorten. Donne. 
2. To bring two parties together; to make 
a hargiin. Dryden. 
23. To betroth; to aſaance. Ttler. 


| 


1 


CON 


4. To procnre ; to bring; to incyy . ty 
draw ; to yet: as, he contracts bad habit 


ts; 


he contracts a diſeaſe. King Ch 
5. To ſhorren ; to abridge ; to — 
To CONTRACT: v. a. 


1. To qrink vp; to grow ſhort. Arpugh, 
a. To bargain ; as, ts contract for a quan. 


tit Ad provifions. 
CONTRA'CT. particip. a. {from the verb 


| Afﬀeanced ; contracted. Shake | 
| CONTRACT. /. | tſpeare, 
1. A bargain; a compact. T 


2. An act whereby a man and woman = 
betrothed to one another. Shakefteare. 
3. A writing in which the terms of a bar. 
gain are 9388 
CONTRA'CTEDNESS, / (from 
ted.) The tate of — C 
CON CTIBFULITY. /. [from contrac. 
tible.] Poſſibility ot being contracted. 
Arbuthnet, 
CONTRA'CTIBLE. a. [from contract. 
Capahie of contraction. Arbuthnot. 
CONTRA'CTIBLENESS./. {from contrac 
tibi. The quality of tuffering contrac- 
tion. 
CONTRA'CTIBLE. a. [from contract. 
Having tne power of ſnortening itſelf. 
Arbuthne. 
CON'TRA'CTION. / [contra#io, Lat.] 
1. The act of contracting or ſhortening, 
2. The act of ſhrinking or ſhriveliing, 
Arbuthnet, 
3. The ſtate of being contracted or drawn 
into a narrow compals. Neauton. 
4. In grammar.] The reduction of two 
vowels or {yliables to one. 
s. Abbreviation ; as, the auriting is full of 
contractions. 
CONTRA'CTOR. / {from contra8.] One 
of the partics to a contract or bargain. 


To CONTRADI'CT.w.a.[contradico,Lat} 


1. To oppoſc verbally. Dr;aen. 
2. To he contrary to; to repugn. Hooker. 
CONTRADTCTER. /. [from contradi8.] 
One that contradicts ; an oppoler. Swift. 
CONTRADVFCTION. / {from contrudict.] 
1. Verbal oppolition ; coatroverſial aſſer- 


tion. Milton. 
2. Oppoſition. Hebrews. 
3. Inconſiſtency; incongruity. South. 


4. Contrariety in thougl.t or cifect, 
Stancy. 
CONTRADTCTIOUS.a.\trom contradici. 
1. Filled with contradiction ; inconſiſtent. 

2. Inclined ro contradict. 

CONTRADICTIOUSNESS. / [from con- 
traditions.) Inconfiltency. 
CONTRADI'CTORILY. a. {from contra- 
diciory.j laconlifier.cy with tunfelf ; op- 
poſitely to others. Broauꝝ. 


CON- 


Norris. 


* 


r P 


Tec. 


* 


B 


V ; 1 
 CONTRYYRIOUS. a. from contrary.] Op- 


CON 
CONTRADI'CTORY. a. {contradiferius, 


Latin-] inconſiſtent with. South. 


, Oppoſite to; 1 
: ln ſogick. Tnat which is in the fulleſt 


oſ6:10n» 

CONTRADICT ORY./ A 3 
which oppoſes the other in all its terms; 
inconfilt-ncy. Bramball. 

CONTRADISTIUNCTION. / Diftinction 
by oppoliie qualities. Glanwille. 

T CON RADISTY NGUISH. v. a. | con- 
tra and diſtinguiſb.] To diſtinguiſh Y op- 

ſite qualities. ocke. 

CONTRAFISSURE. / (from contra and 

ure.] A crack of the ſkull, where the 
Wor was inflicted, is called fiſſure ; but 
in the contrary part contrafi//ure. 

20 CONTRAUNDICATE. v. a. [contra 
and zndico, Lat.] Lo point out fone pe- 
culiar ſymptom, contrary to the general 
tenour of the malady. Harvey. 

CONTRAINDICA'TION. / [from con- 
traindicate.| An indication or ſymptom, 
which forbids that te be done which the 
main ſcope of a diſeaſe points out at 


firſt. 

CONTRAMU'RE. /. [ contremur, Fr.] An 
out-wall built about the main wall of a 
city. 

CONTRANTTENCY. / [from contra and 
nitens, Latin.] Re-actiou ; a refiſtency 

inſt preſſure. Dif. 

CONTRAPOSITION./. [from contra and 

tion.] A placing over againſt. 

co RAREGUL.URITY. , [from con- 

tra and regularity.] Contraricty to rule. 

CONTR RI ANT. a. [contrariant, contra- 
rier, French.] Inconſittent ; contradic- 


tory. 

CONTRARIES. / (from contrapy.] In 
logiek, propofitions which deitroy each 
other. 

rr . from n 

tin.] 

1. Repugnance ; oppoſition. Notton. 
. Inconliſtency ; quality or poſition de- 
ſirudtive of its oppolite. . 

CONTRA RILV. ad. [from contrary.] 

1. In a manner contrary, Ray. 
2. Different ways; in different direc 
tions. 

CONTRA RINESS. /. [from contrary. 


Contrarietv 


ſite; . nant. Milton. 

C t |QUSLY. ad. {from contrari- 
ous, ſitely. Te. 
CONTRARIWISE. ... 
1. Converſely. Bacon. 


1. On the c „ Dei 
Vor. I. * w . 


CON 


CO'NTRARY. a. [contrarius, Lat.] 
x. Oppoſite; contradictory ; not ſimply 


d. ferent. Davies. 
2. Inconſiſtent; diſagreeing. Tillotſon. 
3. Adverſe; in an oppoſite Cirection. 


| CONTRARY. / (from the adjective.] 


7 CONTRIBUTE. wv. 2. 


| 


I. A thing of oppoſite qualitics. 
Corvley, 

to ſome other. 

a oppoſition ; on 


2. A propoſition contra 
3. On the CONTRARY. 
the other lide. . 
4+ To the CONTRARY. To a contrary 
purpoſe, Stilling fleet. 
To CONTRARY. v. a. {comtrarierg Fr. J 
To oppole ; to thwart. Obſolete. 
CONTRAST. /: [rontrafte, Fr.) Oppoti 
| J. | contrajle, Fr. - 
tion and diffimilitud- ot figures, by Chick 
one contributes to the viſibility or effect 
of another. 
To CONTR.Y'ST. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To place in oppolition. 
2. To ſhew another figure to advan- 
tage. 
CONTRAVALLA'TION. 1 from contra 
and walls, Lat.] The fortification thrown 
UP, to hinder the ſallies of the garri- 


on. 

To CONTRAVE'NE. v. a. [contra and 
—_— To oppole ; to obſtruct x 
to baille. 

CON TRAVENER. / (from contra vene. 
He who propoſes another. 

CONTRAVENTION. / [Fr.] Oppofi- 
tion. Fabi 


TWWIFT » 

CONTRAYE'RVA. /. A ſpecies of <= 
wort. Miller. 
CONTRECTA'T ION./. [contreFatio, Lat. 


A touching. 

CONTRVBUTARY. a. con and tri- 
butary.] Paying tribute to the ſame ſove- 
reign. | 

To CONTRTBUTE. v. a. [ contribuo, La- 
tin.] To give to ſome common ſtock. 

Addiſon. | 

To bear 4 

part; to have a ſhare in any act or eſſect. 


CONTRIBUTION. /. (from —— 


t. The act of promoting ſome deſign in 
conjunction with other perſons. 
2. That wich is given by fevera! hands 


for ſome common purpoſe, Grawnt. 
3. That which is paid for the ſupport of an 
army lying in a country. Shat-fpeare. 
CONTRYBUT IVE. a. (from — 
That which has the power or quality © 
promoting any purpole in concurrence 
with other motives. Decay af Piety. 
CONTRTBUT OR. Ffrom contribute. ] One 
that beats a part in leme common deſi a. 
F £ | CON. 


| 


CON 


Promoting the lame end; bringing aſſiſi- 
ance to ſome joint defign. 
To CONTRLTSTXITE. v. a. ſcontri/?o, Lat.] 
To ſadden ; to make lorrowſul. 
Bacon. 
CONTRIST/AT' ON. / from contriſlate 
The act of making ſad; the fate of being 
made ſad, Bazzn. 
CON RYTE. . fcontritus, Lat.] 

. Bruiſed ; much worn. 

2. Worn with ſorrow; harraſſed with the 
ienſe of guilt; penitent. Conirite is ſor- 
rowful for (in, trom the love of God and 
deſire cf plealing him; and atzrite is ſor- 
rowful four ſin, from the fear of puniſh- 
ment. Roger's. 

CONTRI'TTENESS. / from contrite.} Con- 
ti tion; repent2nce. 
CONTRI TION. / [from contretc.) 

1. The act ot grinding, or rubbing to pow- 
der. Nraoton. 

2. Penitence ; ſorrow for ſin. Spratt. 
CoNTRTVABLE. a. [trom cantri de.] Poſ- 

ſible to be planned by the uind. 
Wilkins. 
CONTRIYANCE. /. [from contrive. 

1. The act cf contriving; excogitation. 

2. Scheme; plan. Glan ville. 

3. A conccit; a plot; an artifice. 

| Attei b:ry. 
7;CONTRITVE. v. a. {controuver, French.) 

t. To plan out; to excogitate. Tillotſon. 

2. To war away, Spenſer. 
To CONTRVVYE. v. a. To form or deſign ; 

to plan. Shake/+heare. 
CONTRIVEMENT. /, [from contrive.) 
nenne. 
CON TRLTLVER. /. [from contrive. ] An in- 
venter. Dentam. 
CONTROL. / [cont role, French. ] 

2. A regiſter or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the 
other. 

2. Check ; reſtraint. Waller. 

3. Power ; authority ; ſuperintendence. 
To CONTROL. v. a. [irom the noun.] 

1. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning. 

2+ To govern; to reſtrain; to ſubjeq. 

3- To overpower ; to confute. Bacon. 
CONTR ABLE. a. [from control. ] 
* to control; ſubject to be over- 
ruled. 


CONTROLLER. /. [from control.] One 


that has the power of governing or re- 


ſtraining. | ryden. 
CONTRO/ pr pages 4 6 [from controller. 
'The office of a controller. 
CONTRO/LMENT. / (from control.] 
1. The power or act of ſuperintending or 
Itſtraining; reſtraint. Davies. 


CON 


CONTRUBUTGORY. a. rom comribute.]! 2. Oppoſition ; reſtraint ; confutation, 


CONTROVERSIAL. @. from 
wver/y.) Relating to diſputes ; diſputation, 


Locke, 

CONTROVERSY. [rantrowerfa, yg 
t. Diſpnte ; debate ; agitation uf contrary 
opinions. f 


2. A ſuit in law. Deuteronomy, 


4. Opyoſition; enmity, | Shakeſpeare, 

To CUNTROVERT. . 3. 3 
Latin. ] Te debate; to diſpute any thing 
in writing. 


CONTROVERTIBLE. ad. 5933 


wert.] Diſputable. Braun, 
CONTROVERTIST. [ from controvert. 
Dilpurant. Tilletſon, 


CONTUMA'CIOUS. a. [contumax, Lat.] 
Obſtinate ; perverſe; ſtubborn. 
2 Hammond. 
CONTUMA'CIOUSLY. ad. from conti- 
madig. Obitinately ; inflexibly ; per- 
verſely. 
CONTUMACIOUSNESS. / {from contu- 
macious.] Obitinacy ; perverſeneſs, 
| Wiſeman. 
COTNTTUMACY./. (from contumacia, Lat. 
1. Obſlinacy ; per ver ſenels; ſtubbornneſs; 
infl-xihiliry, Milton, 
2. In law.] A wilful contempt and diſ- 
obeCience to any lawful ſummons or judi- 
cial criler. Arlife, 
CONTUME'LIOUS. a. icontumelisus,Lat.] 
1. Reproachful; rude; ſarcaſtick. 


Shakeſpeare, 


2. Inclined to utter reproach ; brutal; rude. 


Gowernment of the T ongue. | 


ameful, 
Decay of Pieiy. 
CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ad. [ trom contu- 
melious. ]. Reproachtu!lly ; cuntemptuouſ- 
ly; rudely. Hooker, 
CONTUME'LIOUSNESS. / [from contu- 
melious.) Rudeneſs ; reproach. 
CO'NTUMELY-.{. {contumelia, Lat.] Rude- 
ne!s ; contemptuouſneſs; hitterneſs of 
| language; reproach. Heoker. Tulotſon. 
To CON TU'SE. v. a. [contufus, Latin.) 
1. To beat together; to bruiſe. Bacon. 
2. To bruiſe the fleſh without a breach of 
the continuity, Wiſeman. 
CONTU'SION. FJ. from contiſo, Latin.) 
I. The act of beating or bruiſing. : 
2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. 


3. Preductive of reproach ; 


Boyle. 

3. A bruiſe. Bacon. 
CONVALE'SCENCE. " [from conve 
CONVALE'SCENCY.\$ lU:/co, Lat.) Re- 


newal of health ; recovery from diſeaſe, 
Clarendon. 


CONVALE'SCENT. a. [convaleſcens, Lat. 


Recovering. 


CON- 


* 


) Re 


iſeaſe. 
rendon. 
, Lat.) 


CON- 


CON 


CONVE/NABLE. a. co rvenable, Fr.] Con- | 


| P according to. 
tent with; agreeable co; Act 2 
T.CONVE NE. v. u. [conwvenio, Lat.] To 
come together; to Z -mble. Boyle. 


NVE'NE. v. a. 
= 7 call together; to aſſcdible; to con- 
yoke. Clar-1don. 


a, To ſum non judicially. Ayliffe. 
/ AT 1 k 
CONVENIE WY c . [conwententia, Lat.) 

* Fitneſs; probrie V. 
2. Com nodiouſneſs; eaſe. FR 
- of eaſe; accemmodation. 
OTE | Dryden. 
Fitne s of time or place. Shakeſpeare 
CONVE/NIENT. 4. . Wy 
it; ſuitable; proper; well adapted. 
11 ik Tillo! ſon. 
CONVE/NIENTLY. ad. [from convenient. 
1. Commodioully ; without difficulty. 
Shakzjpeare. 


2. Fitly. Meins. 
CON VENT. . (conwentus, Latin.] 

1. An aſſembly of religious perſons. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. A religious houſe; a monaſtery ; a nun- 

nery. Addi/on. 

To CONVENT. v. a. [convenic, Latin.) 
To call before a judge or judicature. 

Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 

CONVE/NTICLE. /. [conventiculuin, Lat. 


Hood vr, 


1. An aſſembly; a meeting. 7 A 
2. An aſſembly tor worſhip. Hooker. 
3- A ſecret aff. mbly. Shakeſpeare. 


CONVE/NTICLER. / {from con venticle. 
One that ſuppor:s or trequents private and 
unlawful aff-o:hlics. Dryden. 

CONVENTION. / ſconwentin, Latin.] 

1. The act of coming together; union; co- 

alition. Barlo. 
2. An aſſembly. 251. 
3. A contract; an agreement for a time. 

CONVE'NTIONAL. a. {irom convention.) 
Stipulated; agreed on by compact. Hal-. 

CONVE'NTIONARY. g. ſtrom conmer:- 
tion.) Acting upon contract; ſettled by 
ſtipulation. Care: v. 

CONVE'NTUAL. a. {convertuel, Frencli.} 
Belonging to a convent ; monaſtick. 

; A rife. 


CONVENTTUAL. /, {from conwent.] A 


monk; a nun; one that lives in a con- 
vent. 


Toa CONVE RGE. v. n. [(convergo, Latin.) 
To tend to one point from different 


hom: Newton. 
CONVE'RGENT.? a. (from. conwerge.] 
CONVE'RGING. Tending to une 


—— from d:fſerent places. 
NVE RSABLE. à. (trom converſe.] 
Qualified for converſation; fit for com- 
pany, 


Cc 


Calamy. | 


CON 


CONVERSABLFVEZSS. / {from conver, 
fable.) The quatt, of beiag a pleafirg 
CoMpanton. — 

 CONVE'RSABLY. a1. 
In a cone able man. 

CONVERSANT. a. fonds. ant, F. h.] 
t. Acquainted w; familia . Zotter. 
2. Having interco ni with at.y. 

Juſßhtim. 

3. Relating to; having tor ite obje ct; con- 
cerning; #gick i converfart abort un 
thinss. Flos i,. Addijon. 

CONVERSA'Ti DN. /. [conor/atio, Lats} 
t. Familiar di{courſ2; chat; caſv talk. 

2. A particulac act ot diſcourſing upon any 
lubj.. 
3. Commerce; intercourſe; familiirity. 


om conver/able.] 


Dryden, 
4. Behaviour; manner of acting in com- 
mon life. Peter, 


CONVE'RSATIVE. #2. [from conwer/e.] 
Relating to publick liſe; not contempla- 
tive. | 

To CONVERSE. wv. n. [converſer, Fr.] 
1. Jo cohabit with; to hold intercourſe 
with, Locke. 
2. To be acquainted with. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To convey the thoughts reciprocaliy in 
talk, Alilton. 
4. 5 diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſub- 
ject. | 
5 To have commerce with a diſſerent 

cx. 

CONVERSE. / from the verb.] 

1. Manner ot diſcourſing in familiar life. 

Pape. 

2. Acquaint ance; cohabitation; famiſſu- 
ritv. Glanwilie, 

CONVERSELY. ad. {from conwerſc.] 
With change of order; reciprocally. 

CONVENSION. /. ſconwerfio, Latin.] 

I. Change from one ſtate into another ; 
tranſmutation. Arbuthnot. 

2. Change from reprobation to grace. 

3. Change from one religion to ano- 
ther. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argu- 
ment; as, uo virtue is vice, no Vice Is 
ite. 

CONVERSIVE. . [from converſe.] Con- 

verſable ; ſociable. 

To CONVERT. +. a. {conwerto, Latin.) 

1. To change into another ſubſtance ; ta 

tranſmute. Burnet. 

2. To change from one religion to ano- 

ther. 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life, 

4. Do turn toward any point. Brogun. 

5. To apply to any uſe; to appropri- 

ate. 

To CONVERT... To underꝑo a change; 

to be tranſmuted. 


—c__—M_lW———_— 


| 


Shakeſnears. 
f 3 CON Vers 


CONC CON 
CONVERT. /. A perſon converted from 5 CONVE'YANCER. /. [ from 


on- pinion to ano her. Stilling fleet. A lawyer who draws writings by wes, 
CONVERTER. / {from convert.] One p-rty is transferred, 3 

that mak 8 convert. CONVE'YER. hb [irom convey | One 
CONVERTIBULITY. / [from con verti- who carries or tranimits auy thing, | 

ble.] Tue quality of being poſſible to be Brerewaad, | 

converted. | To CONVUICT v. a [ conwinco, Latin,] 
CONVERTIBLE. a. [from convert. ] 1. To prove guilty ; to detect in puilt, 

1. dul e piible of change; tranſinutable. 


Arbuthnot. | 2. To confute ; to diſcover to be falſe, 
2. So much alike as that one may be uſe | 


R | 

for the Other, $wift. | CONVICT. a. Convicted ; detccled in 
CONVE'RTIBLY. ad. f from convertible. } | Ruit. 

Reciproeally. South. | CO'NVICT. /. {from the verb.] A perſon 
CONVERTITCE. / {converti, French.] A caſt at the har. Ayliffe, 

convert. Donne. | CONVUCTION. /. C from convict. © 
CO NVEX. a. conve vi Latin.] Riſing in | 1. D-te&ton ot guilt, Coruel, 
” a cireviar fr; oppoſita to concave. 2. The act of convincing ; confuta ion, 


CONVEX. . A convrx bodv. Ticket. | CONVFCTIVE. a. [from conviet.] Having 
CONVE'XED. particip. a. {fr»m convex.) | the pow rt convincing, 
Protu. rant in a ciicular form. To CON VNC E. v. a. [convinco, Latin, 
Brown. | I. loftorce invther to acknowiedge a con- 


CONVE'XEDLY. ad. [ from convex.) In 2] teſted polition, 


Tillotſon, 
convex form. Brown. 7. Lo convict; to prove guilty ot. 
CONVE'XITY. / [from convex.) Protube- Raleigh, 
ran in a circular form. Ne-wton.| 3. To evince; to prove. Shakeſpeare. 
CONVE'XLY. ad. {from convex.} In a| 4. To overpower ; to ſut mount. 
con ex form. Greaw. | Shakeſpears, | © 
CONV E'XNESS. / [rom convex.) 8phes | CONVFNCEMENT. / from canvince.] , 
* roidical pretubcrance; convexity. Con viction. Decay of Pietj. 
CONVE'X:)-CONCAVE. a. Having the | CCNVI'NCIBLE. a. [from conwince.] 
' hollow on the inſide, correſponding to the | 1. Capalile oi conviction, 
external protuberancs. Newton. | 2. C pab'e of being evidently diſproved, 
| To CONVE'Y. w. a. [conwvehs, Latin.) CONVUFNCINGLY. a4. {from continee,) 
1 1. To carry ; to trauſport from one place] In ſuch a manner as to kave no room for 
1 to another. 1 Kings. | doubt. 
10 2. To tand from one to auother. Locke. | CONVIINCINGNESS. / [from conxin- 
| 3. To carry ſccretiy. Shakeſpeare. | ging. | Te power of convincing. 
[ 1 4. To bring; to tcanſmit. Locke. To CON VIVE. v. a, [conwive, Lat.) To 
M 5. To transfer; to deliver to another. entertain; to teaft, S/1akeſprare, 
KG. 6. To impart. | © Lecke.| CONVIVAL. 2 @. [corvivialis, Lal.] Re- 
4 7. To introduce. Locke. CONVIVIAIL. S lating 10 an enteftain- 
1 3. To manage with privacy. ment; f. ſtal; ſocial. Denham, 
| 2 *  » * Shakeſteare.\ CONUNDRUM. /. A low jeſt ; a quid- 
| CONVEYANCE. / from congey. ble. 252 *** | | 
þ 1. The act of removing any thirg. * To CO'NVOCATE. v. u. [convoce, Latin. 
| + I x - Sakeſpeare. | To call together. 
# 2. Way for carriage or traufportation, CONVOCA'TION. /. [conwocatio, Latin. 
Ib a 1 Ralezgh.| x. The act of calling tv an ajſcwbly. 
1 3. The method of removing ſceret ly. 1 py | Sidnes, 
| Shakeſpeare. | 2. An añembiy. Leviticus 
4. The means by which any thing is con- 4. An aflembly of the clerpy for couſulta- 
veyed, : Shakrfpeare. tion upon niatters «cclefiaſticol ; as the 
f $. Delivery from one to another. pariianent conſitis of two dlit:inct houles, 
i | 5 5 Locke. 1% does this; the grck biſhops and bilkops 


6. Act of transferring property. fit ſeverally; the rett of the clergy are te- 
ans 8 WA Seer. preſented by deputits. Stulline fleet. 
7. Writing by which property is transter- | To CONVO KE. =. a. con vco, Latin.) 

red. „ Lularenden. To call together; to turmon to an 2“ 
8. Sceret management; juegling artifice, ſembly. 5 
a Doster. Hudibras. | To CONVOLVE. 2. 4. (roureluo, Lam i 


4 


s 
* 


1culcsy 
hope 


are fe- 


. 


c 0 0 
roll together; to roll one part upon 
2 : A *. 
CONVOLUTED. part. Twiſted ; rolled 


os Woodward. 


. eit. 5 
CON VOLU'TION. / conwolutio, Latin.) 


1. Th act of rolling any thing upon 1 
a. The ſtate of rolling together in company. 
Tc CONVOYY. v. a. [ronzoyer. French.] To 
accompany ty land or tea, for the ſake of 
6e. 
INV OY. / from the verh.] 
1. Force attending the roa.ts by way of 
def ncr. ; S/-ax;ſpe are. 
1. The act of attending as a defence. 


 CONUSANCE. / [connoiffemnce, Fr.] Co g- 


nilance 3; notice. 
T, CONVU'LSE. v. a. [conmiu/ſus, Latin. 
To give an irtegular and involuntary mo- 
tion to the parts of any body. _ 
CONVU'LSION. / [conulfio, Latin.] : 
1. A canvulfton is an nvoluntary contraction 
of the fibres and muſcles. Quincy. 
2. An irregular and violent motion; com- 
motion. Temple. 
CONVU'LSIVE. a. [conwnul/f,, Fr.] That 


which gives twitehes or ſpaſms. Hale. 


CON. J. (connil, Fr. cuniculus, Latin.) A 


rabbit; an animal that burroughs in the 
ground. Ben Jonſou. 
CONY-BOROUGH. / A place where rab- 
bits make their holes in the ground. 
T, CONYCATCH. v. n. To cheat; to 
trick. | Shakeſpearc. 
CONYCATCHER. / A thief ; a cheat. 
T: COO. v. n. [from the ſound. ] To cry 
as a dove or pigeon. Thomſon. 
COOK. / {roqrrs, Latin.] One whoſe pro- 
feſſion is to drels and prepare victua's for 
the table. . Shakeſpeare. 
COOK-M.AD. I {cook and maid.] A maid 
that dreſſi s proviſions. Addifen. 
COOK-ROOM. / {cook and room.) A room 
in which proviſions are prepared for the 
ſhip's crew. 
To COOK. v. a. {coquo, Latin.] 
1. To prepare victuals for the table, 
| | Decay of Piety, 
2. To prepare for any purpole. 
Shakeſdeare. 
CO'ORERY. / (from -coo4.} The art of 
dre ſſing victuals. Daruics. 
COOL. a. gelen, Dutch.) 
I. Somewnat cold; approaching to cold, 
2. Not zealcus ; not ardent ; nat fond. 
COOL. /. Fre-dom from heat; as, the cc 
of the evening. 
Fo COOL. 2. a. [ko-l-n, Dutch. ] 
1. To make cool; to allay heat. 


COO 


To COOL. v. n. 
1. To grow 1-1 hot. | 
2. To grow leſs warm with regard to paſ- 
ſion Dryden. 
CO'OLLER. /, [from cool.] 
1. That which has the power of cooling 
the body. Harvey. 
2. 3 veſſel in which any thing is made 
cool. 
CO OLLV. ad. [from cool.] 
. Without heat, or ſharp cold. 
2. Without paſſion, 
CO'OLNESS. / [trom c621.] 
1. Gentic cold; a ſoft or miid degree of 


Thom r/on . 
At ter DUTY) 


cold. Bacon. 
2. Want of affection; difinclination. 
Clarendans 


3. Freedom from paſſion. 
COOM. / [ecume, French. 
I. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. 
2. That matter that works out of the wheels 
QI carriages. Bailey. 
COOMB. / A meaſure of corn containing 
tour buſh-'s. Bailey. 
COOP. / (Lupe, Dutch.) 
1. A barrel; a veſſel tor the preſervation of 
liquids. 
2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 
or ſncep. Erown. 
To COOP. wm. a. [from the noun.) To ſhut 
up in a narrow compaſs; to cage. 
| Dryden. 
we tin ring . (coupe, Trench.] A motion in 
ancnie., 
CO'OPER. / {from cop.] One that makes 
coops or barrels. Chili l. 
CO OPERAGE. , from cooper.] The price 
paid for cooper's work. 
FRY OO'PERATE. v. z. [con and opera, 
tin.“ 
x. To labour jointly with another to the 
ſame end. Bacon. Boyte 
2. To concur in producing the lame effect 
COOPERATION 7/7. [from cooperate.) The 
at of contributing or concurring to the 
fame end. Baru. 
COOPERATIVE. . [from co2perat?.) Pro. 
moting the ſame e-1d jointly, 
COOPERA”TOR /. {from cooperate,} H: 
that, by joint enddeavours, promotes the 
ſame end with others. 
COOPTATION. V ſ-20pto, Latin. ] A ſop- 


tion ; aſſumbrin. 


COO/RDINATE..w.ſcor. anderdinatus. L. at. 

IF atis. 

COO'RDINATELY. ac. from coordinate.) 
In the ſame rank. 

COO RDINATENE 88. ſfromcoordina: 4 


The [tate nt len * coordinate, 


Arbuthnot. COORDINA'TION. / ſtrom coor d nto.] 


5. To quiet paſſion; to calm argrr. 
5 Swift. 


The ſtate of bolLng tlie fame rank ; cole 
der Aneſs. 7 e A 
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COP 
COOT. /, [cotce, French. ] A ſmall black 


water- fowl. Dryden. 

COP. ſ. LK op, Dutch.] The head; the top 
af any thing. 

CO PAL. / The Mexican term for a gum. 

COPA'RCENARY. / [from coparcener.] 
Joint fucceMion to any inheritance. Hale. 

COPA'RCEN': R. /. [from con and parti- 
ce>s, Lat. n.] Coparceners are ſuch as have 
equal portion in the inheritance of the an- 
ceſtor. Comwvel. Davies. 

COP.VRCENY. , [See CoPARCENER. | 

An equil ſhare of coparceners. 

COPA'RTNER. / 8 and partner.] One 
ot has a ſhare in {ome common ſtock or 
aifuir, 

COP.\'R TNERSHIP. / from copartner.] 
Tue {tate of bearing an equal part, or poſ- 
ſeſſing an equal ſhare. ale. 

CO'PATAIN. a [from cope.] High raiſed; 

ined. anmer. 

COPA'YVA. / A gum which diſtils from 
a tree in Braſil. 

COPE. / [Ser Coy.] 

1. any thing with which the head is co- 
vered. 

2. A ſacerdotal cloak, worn in ſacred mi- 
niitration. 
3. Any thing which is ſpread over the head. 


Dryden. 
To COPE. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To cover as with a cope. Adgdifon. 


2. To reward; to give iu return. 
h Shakeſpeare. 
3. To contend with ; to oppoſe. 


D COPE. v. 7. 
1. To coatend ; to ſtraggie; to ſtrive. 
Philips. 
2. To interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. 


SH —_ 
CO'PESMATE. /. Companion; friend. 


| Sper ſer. 
COPIER. /, rom copy. ] 
1. One that copies; a tranſcriber. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Addiſon, 
2. A plociary ; an imitator. Tichel. 
COPING. . [from cope, The upper tire 


of maſonry which covers the wall. 
© © PIOUS. a. Ii, Latin.) 
t. Plentiful ; alundant; exuberant ; 
great quantities, 
2. Abounding in words or images; not 
barren ; not concite. 


CO'PIOVELY. a/. firom copinus.) 


in 


1. Plentifuily ; abun lantly; in great quan- 


tities. 
2. At large; without brevity or conciſe- 
nets; diffuſely. Ada, ſon. 
CO/PIOUSNESS. / {from copious.] 
1. Plett'7 ; abundance: exuberance. 


[ 


COP 
2. Diffuſion ; exuberance of ſtile, 


COPIST. % [from copy] A cep 
imitator. 

CO/PLAND. / A piece of ground which 
terminates with an acute angle, ' Did. 

CO PPED. a. {from cop.] Riſing to a top c 
head. Wiſemas, 

CO'PPEL. ,. An inſtrument uſed in ch 


miſtry. Its ule is to try and puri 
and ſilver. ot Ts 


CO/PPER. / {koper, Dutch. ] One of the 
ſix primitive metals. Copper is the moſt 
ductile and malleable metal, after gold and 
filver. Of copper and lapis calaminaris, i 
formed braſs; of copper and tin, bell metal: 
of copper and brais, what the French call 
bronze, uſed tor figures and ſtatues, 

CO/PPER. / A boiler larger than a moye. 
ab'e pat. Bacon. 

CO PPER-NOSE. / [ copper and noſe.} A 
red noſe. 1Jeman, 

CO/PPER-PLATE. / A plate on Which 
pictures are engraven. 

COPPER-WOKK. /. (copper and word. 
A place where copper is manufactured. 

CO PPERAS. / e Dutch.] A 
name given to three forts of vitriol; the 
green, the bluiſh green, and the white, 
What is commonly fold for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of ftones 
found on the ſcaſhore in Eſſex. 

CO/PPERSMITH. copper and /onith.] One 
that manufactures copper. Sift, 

CO”PPER WORM. / 

t. A little worm in ſhips. 

2. A worm breeding in one's hand. | 
Ainſeorth, 
CO PPERL a. [from copper.) Containing 

_ A Woeodwar:, 

CO/PPICE. / [coupeaux, Fr.] Low woods | 
cut at ſtated times for tucl. 

Sidney. Mortimer, | 

COPPLE-DUST. / {or c:4pel di.] Powder | 


uſed ia purifying metals. 


CO/PPLED. a. [trom cop.] Riſing in a bo- 
nick form. N oodav ard. 
COPSE. /. Short wood. Waller. 


To COPSE. v. a. [trom the noun. ] To 
preſerve underwood. Swift. 

CO'PUL 4 /. Latin. ] The word which unites 
the ſubject and predicate of a propoſition; 
as, Go are dear; are is the copula. 


Watts. 
Te CO'PULATE. v. a. [ copulo, Latin. ] To 
unite ; to conjoin. Bacon. 


To COPULATE. 2. z. To come together 
as different ſexes. Wiſeman. 

COPULA'TION. / [from copulate.) The 
congteſs or en brace of the two ſexes. 


CO'PULATIVE. a. [copulativvis, Latin. 
| Tin 


can. 


7 
= 
* 
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COR 
term of grammar. Copulative prepoſi | 
2 are tole which have more lubjects - 
as. riches and honours are temptations. 
CO/PY. /. [copie, French.] ; 
1. A tranſcript trom the archetype or ori- 
inal. Denham. 
2. An individual book; as, a good and fair 
COPY » Hoeker. 
3. Fe autograph ; the original ; the arche- 
ty . Holder. 
4 An inſtrument by which any conveyance 
is made in law. Shakeſpeare. 
5. A picture drawn from another picture. 

CO PT-BOOK. / [copy ani! book.) A book 
in which copies are written tor learners to 
imitate. 

CO'PY-HOLD. /, [copy and hold.] A te- 
nure, for which the tenant hath nothing 
to ſhew but the copy of the rolls made 
by the ſte wart of his lord's court. This is 
called a baſe tenure, becaule it holds at tke 
will of the lord ; yet not ſimply, but ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the manor : 0 
that if a copy holder break not the cuſtom 
of the manor, and thereby torteit his te- 
nure, he cannot be turned out at the lord's 

leaſure. Cowley. 

COPY HOLDER. / One chat is puſicſicd 
of land in copyhold. 

To COPY. v. a. 

1. To tranſcribez to write after an ori- 
ginal. c 
2. To imitate ; to propoſe to imitation. 

To COPY. v. n. To do any thing in imita- 
tion of ſomething elſe. Dryden . 

To COQUE'T. v. a. from the noun} To 
treat with an appearance of amorous ten- 
derneis. Sqawift. 

COQUE'TRY. / [cogueterie, Fr.] Affecta- 
tiou of amorous advances. Addiſon. 

COQUE'TTE. / ſcoquette, French. ] A gay 


airy girl, who endeavours to attract no- 
tice, 


CORACLE. . [cauravgle, Welſh,] A boat 
uſed in Wales by fiſhers; made by drawing 


leather or oiled cloth upon a frame oi 
wicker-work. 


CORAL. /. [corallium, Latin.) 

I. Red coral is a plant of as great hardneſs 
and ſtony nature while growing in the wa- 
ter, as it has atter long expoſure to the air. 

Hill. 
2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks. 
CORALLINE. a. Conſiſting of coral. 
CO RALLINE. / Coralline is a ſea- plant. 
_ in Te =o much inferior to 
e Coral in hardneſs. Flill. 
CO'RALLOID, or CoRALLODAL. a. [x0- 


| 582 Reſembling coral. . 
C RA'NT. F [courant, French.] A nimble 
ſprightly dance, 


| 


COR 


CORBAN. . An alms baſket ; 
a gift; an 5 King Charles. 

CORBE. d. [courbe, French.] Crooked. 

CO'RBEILS. / Little baſkets uſed in forti- 
fications, filled with earth. 

COREL. / (In architeQure.] The repre- 
ſentation of a baſket. 

CORBEL, or Coa BL. /. A ſhort piece of 
timber fticking out tix or eight inches 
from a wall. 

CORD. / {cort, Welch; chorda, Latin.) 

1. A rope; a ſtring. Blackmore. 

2. A quantity of wood or fuel; a pile 
eight feet hag, four high, and tour 
broad. 

CORD-MAKER. / [cord and make.] One 
whoſe trade is to make ropes; a rope- 
maker. 

CORD- WOOD. / [cord and <vgod.] Wood 
piled up to be ſold tor fuel. 

To CORD. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind 
with ropes. 

CO'RDAGE. / [from cord.] A quantity of 
cords, Raleigh. 

CORDED a. [from cord] Made of ropes. 

CORDELVER. /. A Franciſcan fi iar; fo 
named from the cord which ſerves him for 
a eincture. Prior. 

CORDIAL. / [from cor, the heart, Lat.] 

I. A medicine that increaſcs the force of 
the heart, or quickens the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. 
3- Any thing that comtorts, gladdens, and 
exhilarates, Dryden. 

CORDIAL. a. 

1. Reviving; invigorating; reſtorative. 
2. Sincere; hearty ; proceeding from the 
heart. Hammend. 

CORDIATITY. /. (from cordial.) 

1. Relation to the heart. 
2. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy. 

CORDIALLV. ad. [from cordial.] Sincere- 
ly; heartily. South. 

CORDINER. fe [cordennier, French.) A 
ſhoemaker. Covel.. 

CO'RDOY. /. Trench.] A row of ſtones. 

CO'RDWAIN. / [cordowan, leather.] Spa- 

niſh leather. Spen/er. 

CO'RDWAINER. / A ſhoemaker. 


CORE. / {ceur, French.] 


I. The heart. 
Kew The inner part of any thing. 
Raleigh. 
3. The inner part of a fruit which con- 
tains the kernel. Bacon. 
4. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 
Dryden. 
CORIA'CEOUS. a. [coriaceus, Latin.) 
1. Contiſting of leather. 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 
Arbuthnot. 


Waſh, Pan. J. A plant. 5 


COR 


COR 


CORINTH. /. A ſmall fruit — beareth the fruit commonly called the ce. 


cailed currant. Broome. 


nel or cornelian cherry. Mortimer, 


EORYN THIAN Order, is generally reckon-| CORNEMUSE. J. (French.] A kind o 


ed the tourth of the hve orders of archi- 


tecture. Tac capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, between whici little ſtalks 


_— 


ruttick flute. ( 
CO'RNEOUS. a. [corneus, Latin.] Horny. 
of a ſubltance reſembling horn, Brown, 


aciſe, of which the fixteen voiutes are} CORNER. / [cornel, Welſh. ] 


formed, which ſupport the abacus. Harris. 
CORK. / ſcortex, Latin.) 
1. A glanditcre+s tree, in all reſpects like 
the ilex, excepting the bark. Miller. 
2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for 
ſtopples. 
3. The ſtopple of a bottle. King. 
CORKiNG PIN. /. A pin of the largeſt 
ſize. Swift. 
CURKY. a. [from cork. Conſiſting of cork. 
Shakeſpenre. 
CO"RMORANT. / {cormoran, French.] 
I. A bird that preys upon fiſh. 
2. A glutton. 
CORN, . (conn, Saxon. 
1. The leeds which grow in ears, not in 
pods, Jobm, xii. 25. 
2. Grain yet unreape d. Knolles. 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthreſhed. Fob. 
4. An excreicence on the feet, hard and 
painful. Wifemans. 
To CORN. v. a. {from the noun.] 
t. To ſalt; to fprinkle with ſalt. 
2. To granulate. 
CORN-FIELD./. A field where corn is 
rowing. Shakeſpeare. 
CORN-FLAG. / {corn and Fag.] A plant; 
The leaves are like thoſe ot the fleur - de- 


lys. 
CORN- FLOOR. / The floor where corn 


is ſtored. Haſca. 
CORN-FLOWER. [from corn and flower.) 
The blue-hortl-. Bacon. 


CORN-LAND. F/. (corn and land.] Land 
appropriated to the production of grain. 
CORN-MASTER./. Ga and mater. One 

that cultivates corn for ſale. Hacon. 

CORN-MILL. / {corn and uill.] A mill 
to grind corn into meal. Mortimer. 

CORN-PIPE. /. A pipe made by ſlitting the 
joint of a green ſtalk of corn. T ichel. 

CORN-SALLAD. / Caru-Sallad is an hei b, 
whole top leaves are a ſallad of them- 
{clves. . 

CO'RN.AGE./. {from cone, Fr.] A tenure 
which ohliges the landholder to give no- 
tice of an invoion by blowing a horn. 

CORNCHANDLER. / corn and chandler.] 
One that retails corn. 

CO RNCUTTER. / {from corn and cut. A 
man whoſe profeſſion is to extirpate corns 
from the foot. Wiſeman. 

CORYNET. ? fe {rornus, Lat.] 

COANELIAN-TRNME.5 The Cornel. true 


1 


r. An angle. 


| 2. A ſecret or remote place. Proverk,, | ( 
3- The extremities ; the utmoſt limit, 
Dryden, 
CO'RNER-STONE./. The ſtone that unites ( 
the two walls at the corner. Howel, | 
CO'RNER-TEETH of a Hor, are the four | ( 


teeth which are placed between the mid. 
dling teeth ani the tuſhes. Farrier's Dis, 
CO'RNERWISE. ad. {corner and wiſe} — | 
Diagonally ; form corner to corner. | 
CO'RNET 2 French.) 
1. A mulical inſtrument blown with the { 
mouth. Bacon, 
2. A company or troop of horſe. 
Clarendon, 
3. The officer that bears the ſtandard ofa = 
troop. | 
4. CoRNET of a Horſe, is the loweſt part 
of his paſtern that runs round the coflin. 
5. A ſcarf anciently worn by doctors. 
CONETTER. / {trom cornet.) A blower 
of the cornet. Hakexwell. 


CO'RNICE. /. | corniche, French. ] The 
higheſt projection of a wall or column. 
CO; RNICLE. . | from cornu, Latin.] A 
little horn. | 
CORNVGEROUS. a. | corniger, Latin.] 

Horned; havirg horns. Brown. 
CORNUCO/PLA. /. [Latin.] The horn of 
len'y. 
T Fc ORNU'TE. v. n. [cornutus, Latin. ] To 
beſtow horns; to cuckoid. 
CORNU'TED. a. {cornutus, Lat.] Graft- 
ed with horns ; cuckolded. „ 
CORNU'TO. / {from cornutus, Latin.] 4 
man horned; a cuckold. Shakeſpeare. 
CORNY. a. [ irom cornu, horn, Latin.) 
1. Strong or hard like horn; horny. 
Milton. 
2. [from corn. ] Producing corn. Prior. 
CORO/LLARY. / (co, carium, Lat. from 


corolla. ] | 
1. The concluſion. 
Govern. of the Tongue. 
2. Surplus. Shake ſpeart, 


CORO NA. ſ. [Lat.} The crown ot an order. 
CORONAL. /. {corona, Lat.] A crown; 2 
| arland. Spenſer. 
CO'RONAL. a. Belonging to the top of 
the head. Miſeman. 

CORONARY. a. {coronarius, Latin. 
1. Relating to a crown. brown. 
2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, 
PP : Y Eancied 


COR | 
Ancied to encompaſs the heart in the man- 


ner of a garlan'!. Bentley. 
CORONA'TION. /. [from corona, Latin.) 


1. The act or toleninity crowning a 
＋ * hi tdney. 
* king. y 
2. The pomp or afſembly preſent at a co- 
rou ation. Pape. 
CO'RONER. /. from corona, Lat. ] Anofficer | 
*. u oſe duty is to enquire, how any violent 
4 death was occaſioned. Shakeſpeare. 
_ CO'RONET. /. {coronetta, Ital.] An wife- 
— riour £r9wn or by the n- bility. Sidney. 
7 f CO'RPORAL. / [corrupted from caporal, 
2 , French.] Tue loweſt officer of the * 
a try. ay. 
_ COkPORAL of a Ship. An officer that 
Je] hath the charge of ſetting the watches 
and ſentries. ri 
th CORPORAL. a. [corpore!, French.] 
_ x. Relating to the body; belonging to th. 
255 body. Atterbury. 
don, 2. Material; not ſpiritual. Shakeſpeare. 
of CORPORA'LITY. / (from corporal.) Tic 
N nality of being embodied. Ralcig 
art co RPORALLY. ad. (from ay 
ay Bodily. rown. 
CORPORATE. a. (from corpus, Latin.) 
EN United in a body or community. Sqwwrft. 
ek CORPORAT ENESS. /. [from corporate. 
The Sta e of community. 
1 CORPORATION. /. from corpus, Lat.] A 
'A body 2 authorized to have a com- 
mon fſea', one head officer or more, able, 
in.] by their common conſent, to grant or re- 
_ ceive in law any thing within the compaſs 
* of of their charter: even as one man. Dames. 
CO'RPOR ATURE. {. ¶ from corpus, Lat.] 
To The ſtate of being embodied. 
—. CORPO'REAL. a. [corporeus, Lat.] Having 
aft. | a body; not immaterial. illotſon. 
* CORPOREITY. JL. from corporeus, Lat.] 
| A / Materiality; bodilincſs. Stilling fleet 
1 CORPORIFICA'TION. /. [from corperify.] 


The act of giving body or palpability. 
To CO'RPORIFY. v. a. [from corpus, Lat 
To «mbody. Bayie. 


CORPS. 
CO ReSE.C h [ corps, French. ] 


1. A body. Dryden. 

2. A carcaſe ; a dead body; a corle. 

3- A quantity of land. — 

CORPULENCE 5 

CORPULENCY © . (corpulentia, Lat.] 

1. Bulkincis of body; fleſhineſo. 
2. ade; offhcts of matter. Ray. 

CO'RPULENT. a. [ corpulentus, Latin. 
Fleſhy; bulky, Ben Jonſon. 

CORPU'SCLE. / [corpuſeulum, Latin 1 
{mall body; an atem. Newton. 

0 


Donne. | 


COR 
| CORPU'SCULAR. a. Loney coręuſ⸗- 
Ct \KPUSCULA'RIAN. | cullum, Lat.] Re- 
lating to atoms; compriling ſmail or li- 
viſible bodies. Boyle. B 
To CORR DE. v. a. [corrado, Latin. ] 
To rub eff; to ſcrape together. 


| CORRADIA'TION./.[cona dradius, Lat.] 


A conju ction ot rav n one nt. Bacon. 
To CORRE'CT. v. a. (correctuu, Latin.) 
1. To puniſh ; to cuaftite; to diſt ipline. 
2. To amend; © tak: away faults. Rogers. 
3». To bviate the qualities of one ing di- 
> Woe 


ent by an ber. 
4. To rem wk faults. 
CORRE'CT. a. [correFus, Lat.] Reviſed or 
finiſh: d w ti c xact 1ets; accurate. Felton. 
C. -RRE'CTION. / from correct. ] 
r. Puniſhmenm; dil. 1pline 3 chaſtiſement. 
2. Act of taking away faults; ame ment. 
Dryden. 
3. That which is ſubſticuted in the plac of 
any thing wrong. | Wa: ts. 
4. Reprehenſion; animadverſion. Brown. 
5. Abatement of noxious qualities, b the 
addon of fomet hiug contrary. Donne. 
CORRE'CTIONER. / [trom correction.] 
A jail-bird, Shakeſteares 
CORRE'CTIVE. a. {from correct.] Hiviag 
tre power to alter or obviate any bad 
ualities. Arbuthnot. 
CORRE'CTIVE. /. 
I. That which has the power of altering 
or obviatirg any thing amils. South, 
2. Limitation; reſtriction. Hale. 
CORRE'CTLY. ad. Accurately; appoſite- 
A exactly. Loc te. 
CORRE'C SS. J. [from correct.] Ac- 
curacy; exaCtncls. Swift. 
C'\RRE*CTOR. /:. [from correct.] 
1. He that amends, or alters, by pun ſh- 


ment. Spratt. 
2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from 
faults. Swift. 

3. Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as 
guards againſt, or abates the force of an- 
other. | Nancy. 


To CO RRE LAT E. v. a. rom con an te- 

| latus, Lat.] To have 4 reciprecal relation, 
as tather and fon. 

CO'RRELATE /. One that ſtands in the 
oppoſite re lation. . South. 

CORRETATIVE. a. [ cor and relativus, 
Latin. ] Having a reciprocal relation. 


South. 
CORRE'TATIVENESS. /, [from cor» H- 
tive.] The ſtate of being correlative. 
CORRE'PTION. /, Cœarreptum, Latin. J 
Objurgation; chiding; reprehenfion; re- 
root. Covern. of the 


p Tongue. 
To CORRESPOYND. v. a. {con and 2 


| 


Vor. I, 


deo, Latin. 
G g 3. To 


( 


COR 
1. To ſuit; to anſwer; to fit. Locke. 
2. To keep up commerce with another by 
alternate [-{iers. 
CORRY5r7O'NDENCE. 7 /. {from corre- 
CORE 53PONDENCY.y Mond.] 
1. R. enn; reciprocal adaptation of one 
thing t.+ £.530ther. 
2. Intercourie; reciprocal intelligence. 
King Charles. Denham. 
3. Friendſhip; interchange of offices or ci- 
vilities. Bacon. 
CORRESPO/NDENT.a.'from correſpond.) 
Suitable; adapted; agreeable ; anſwer- 
able. Hooker. 
COrNESPO'NDEDN 7. One with whom 
int „ig ence or commerce is kept up by 
.mntua me ſſages or letters. Denham. 
CORRESPOYNSIVE. a. {from correſpond.] 
Anſwerable; adapted to any thing. 


Shakc/peare. 
CO'KRIDOR. / French.) 
1. The covert way lying round the fortifi- 
cat ions. 
2. A gail-ry or long iſle round about a 
building. Harris. 
COKRTGIBLE. a. [from corrigo, Latin.] 
1. Int which may be altered or amended. 
2. Puniſhable. | Hoxwel. 
3. Corrective ; having the power to cor- 


rect. Shakeſpeare. 
CORRTVAL. / [cor and rival. Rival; 
competitor, | Spenſer. 


CORRT'V.\LRY. /. from corrimal.] Com- 
tition ; oppoſition of intereſt. 
CORR” "BORANT. a. [from corroborate.) 
Having the power to give ſtrengtb. Bacon. 
To CORRO'BORATE. v. a. (can and ro- 
bor, Latin. 
1. Lo cenſirm; to eſtabliſh. 
2. To ſtrengthen; to make itrong. 
IFotton. 
CORROBORA'TION. /, from corrobo- 
rate. | The act of ſtrengthening or con- 
firming. Bacon. 
CORR* PORNATIVE. a. [ from carrobo- 
ral | Having the power of increaſing 
fireugth. | Wiſeman, 
To CORROVDE. v. a. {corrodo, Latin.] To 
« away by degrees; to wear away gra- 
dually. : / 
CORRO'DENT. a. [from corrode.] Hau- 
ing the power of corroding or waſtiny. 
CORRO'DIBLE. a. {from corrode.] Poſſ e 
to be conſunicd, | Brewn. 
CORRODY. / {corrodo, Lat.] A def a- 
tion from an allowance. Ayliffe. 
CORRCSIBFLITY. / [from corro/ble.] 
Poſſibilit) to be conſumed by a men- 
ſtruum. 
CORROYFSIBLE. a. from corrode. ] Poſſible 
to be conſumed by a menſtruum. 


Bacon. 


Vi C © 


COR 
 CORRO'SIBLENESS. / [from corręſdl 
Suſceprility of — 0 
CORROSION, / {corrodo, Latin.] The 
power of cating or wearing away by de. 
grees, Moadawari. 
CORRO'SIVE. a. [corrods, Latin. 
1. Having the power of wearing away, 


. o Creu. 
2. Having he quality to fret or vex. 


Hooker, 
CORRO'SIVE. /. 
1. That which has the quality of waſting 
any thing away. Spenſer, 
2. That which has the power of giving 
pain. Hooke? 
CORROYVSIVELLY. ad. {from corrofeve.] 
t. Like a corroſive. 
2. With the power of corroſion. 
CORRO'SIVENESS. J | from corrofiee.] 
The quality of corroding or cat ug away; 
acrimony. Dome, 
0 O RRUGANT. a. from corrigate.] Having 
the power of contracting into wrinkles. 
To CG RRU GATE. v a. {corrugo, Latin. 
To wrinkle or purſe up. Bacon. 
CORRUGATICN. /. [from corrngate.] 


— 


Con'ration into wrinkles, Floyer. 
| To CORRUPPT. w. a. [corruptus, Latin.) 
1. To turn from a ſound to a putreſccnt 
ſtate ; to infeQ. 
2. To deprave; to deſtroy integrity; to 
vitiate. 2 Cor. Locke. Pope. 
To CORRU'PT. v. ». To become putrid; 
to grow rotten. on. 
CORRU PT. a. from corrupt.] Vicious; 
tainted with wickedncſs. Sor:th, 
CORRU'PTER. / [from corrupt.] He that 
taints or vitiates. Addiſon. 
CORRUPTIBYLITY. / [from corruptible] 
| _ Follibiiity 10 be corrupted. 
CORRU'PTIBLE. a. [trom corrupt.) 
1. Suſceptible of drſtruction. Till:tfon. » 
2. Poſſible o be vitiated. | 
CORRU”PTIBLENESS. /. [from corrupti- 
ble.) Sufſccptibility. of corruption. 


— 


— 


In fuch a mauner as to be corrupted. 


CORRUPTION. FJ. corruptio, Latin.) 
1. The priucip es by which bodies tend to 
the ſeparation ot their parts. 
Wickedneſs; perverſion of principles. 
3. Putreſcence. Blackmore. 
4. Matter or pris in a fore. 3 
5. The means by which any thing is viti- 
ated; depravation. Raleigh. 
CORRU'PTIVE. a. [from corrupt.) Having 
the qua! y of tainting or vitiating. 
CORP LESS. a. {from corrupt.) In- 
ſr{cptb.c of corruption; undecayinge 


8 PTLY. ad. from corrupt. 
1 
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CORRUPTIBLY. ad. [from corruptible.] | 
Shakeſpeare. 
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les. 
more. 


s viti⸗ 
weighs 
ſaving 
Ray 
In- 
ng. 
Wich 
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223 cre Shakeſpeare. 


Viciouſly ; contrary to purity. 
* Camden 
CORRUPPTNESS. / [from corrupt. Toe 


lity of corruption ; putreſcence ; vice. 
RS AIR. 4 [French.] A pirate. 
co 


NSE. /. [corp/e, Fregch. 
. A 4 Fey Spenſer. 
1. A dead body; a carcaſe. Addiſon. 


SELET. /. \ corfelet. French.] A light 
gp for * — of the body. 
Prior. 
CORTICAL. @. [cortex, bark, Latin.) 
Barky; belonging to the rind. Cheyne. 
CORTICATED.a.[from corticatus, Latin.) 
Reſembling the bark of a tree. 
Broxvn. 
CORTICOSE. a. [from corticoſus, Latin.) 
Full of bark. 

CORVE'TT'O. /. The curvet. : 
CORU'SCANT. a. 8 Latin.] Glit- 
tering by flaſhes ; flaih:ng. : 
CORUSCA'TION. / (coruſcatio, Latin.) 

Flaſh ; quick vibration of light. 
Garth. 


CORY/MBIA TED. a. [corpmbus, Lat.] Gar- 
niſned with branches of berries. 

CORYMBI'FEROUS. 4. | corymbris and 
fero, Latin. Bearing fruit or berries in 
branches. 

CORY MBUS. / Latin. ] Amongſt ancient 
botaniſts, cluſters of berries : among mo- 
dern, a compounded diſcous flower; ſuch 
are the flowers of daiſies, and common 
marrygold. Quincy. 

COSCYNOMANCY. * [xooxavev, a lieve, 
and rr, divination.] The art of divi- 
nation by means of a ſie ve. 

COSE'CANT. /. [on geometry.] The ſe- 
cant of an arch, which is the complement 
of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

COSIER. /. from couſerr, old French, to ſew.] 
A botcher. Shakeſpeare. 

COSINE. 5 geometry.] The right une 
of an arch, which is 74 complement of 
another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

cOSMETICEK a. [ =:0unrs.) Beautity- 
ing. | Pope. 

COSMICAL. a. Seu 

1. Relating to the world. 

2. Riling or ſetting with the fun. Brozvr. 

COSMICALLY. ad. [tron cojinical,} With 
the ſun ; not achronycally, Brown. 


COSMOGONY, fo [07 ws and yon.} The 


riſe or birth of the world; the creation. 
COSMO/GRAPHER. J. (xe5wes and yerge) 
who writes a delcripiion of the wo: td, 
Brewn. 
1 a. Om coſmorra- 
| Relating to the general deſcription 
ke — we : 


Pencham. | 


| 


| | 


| 


| 


COT 
COSMOCRA'PHIC..LLY. ad. [from cof- 
mograpiical.} Ina manner relating tothe 
ſtructurr ot world, Brown. 
COSMUGRAPHY./. [zip > and .] 
The ſcieuce ot tie genera. ſyſtem or affec- 


tions of the worid. South. 
COSMOPO'L' TAN. 2 /. (and i- 
COSMOPOLITE. u.] X it. zen of 


the wor.d; one who is at home in every 


5 
CO SSET. { A lamb brought up without 


the dam. Spenſer. 
COST. / [#2/, Dutch. 

r. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuouſneſs.; luxury. Wally. 

3. Charge; expence. Craſhnau. 

4. Lots; fine; d<triment. K1no:les. 


To COST. wv. n. preter. c; particip. coſt. 
[coufter, French. ] To be bought tor; to 
be bad at a price. Dryden. 
CO'STAL. a. [rofa, Latin, a rib.] Belonging 
to tne rihs., | rown. 
'COYSTARD. / (from cofter, a head.) 


. A head. Shakc/peare. 
1 apple round and bulky ke the 
ead. 


Hurion. 
CO'STiVE. a. {conftipe, French.] | 
1. Bound in the b. dy. Prior. 
2. Cloſe; un permcahͤle. Mortimer. 
COSTIVEN . SS {. {from eoftive.] The ſtate 
of the b ly in 4 hich excretion is obſtruct- 
ed. Locke. 
COSTLINESS. / from co/ly.] Sumptuouſ- 
neſs; ext fie cnets. nville. 
COSTLY. a. [ from c.] Sumptuous; ex- 
peuſi ve. Dryden. 
COST MARY. / feoftus, Latin.] An herb. 
CO'STREL. / A bottle. Sinner. 


COT. At the end c* the names of places, 
CUTE. from the Saxon cor, a cottage, 
COAT. Gib/on. 


CO or, Sax.] A ſmall hou::; a hut; 
a man hahltation. Fenton. 

COT. / An abridgement of cotguean. 

CO TANGENT. /, (In gcometry. ] The 
tangent of an arch which is the comple» 
meu of another to ninety degrees. 

To COTE. v. a. To.leave behind. 
i | Chapman. 

COTEZMPORARY. a. {con and tempusy 
Latin.] Living at the fame time; cocta» 
neous, LIckes 

CO'TLAND. / [cot and land.] Land ap- 

n dant to a cottage. 

CO' i: QUEAN. /. A man who buſies him 
teli wich women's affairs. Addiſon. 

COTTAGE. |. {from co.] A hut; a mean 
habitatii'n, Zepb. Taylor. Pope. 

CO TTAGLR. / (from cot: e.] 


1. ():;- who !;v:s in a hut or coctage. 


2. (- who lives in the common, without 
paving rent. Bacon. 
Gg 2 COTTIER. 
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COV 


CO/TTIER. J. fr cot. ] One who inha- 


bits a cot. 
CO'TTON. / The down of the cotton- 
tre. | 
CC”TTON. / A plant. 
COYT'? iN. / Cloth or ſtuff made of cot- 


on. 
Te C TTON,. v. 2. 
1. To rife with a nap. 
2. J cement; to mite with. Swift. 
To COUCH. v. n. | coucher, French] 
1. lie down on a place of r-poſe. Dryd. 
2. To lie 4,wn on t:.e knee, as a beaſt to 
re ſt. Dryden. 
3. To lie down in ambuſh. Hayavard. 
4. To lic in a ſtratum. Deuteronomy. 
5. To ſtoop, or bend down, in fear, u. 


pa'n. 
To COUCH. v. a. 
I. Jo repoſe ; to lie on a place of re- 
ce. 
2. To lay down any thing in a ſtratum. 
3. To bed; to hide in another body. 
| Bacon. 
4. To involve; to include; to compriſe. 


Atterbury. 
5. To include ſecretly; to hide. 
6. To ley cloſe to another. 
7. To fix the ſpear in the reſt. 


— 
8. To depreſs the film that overſpreads the 

wil of the eye. Dennis. 
COUCH. /. from the verb.] 


Spenſer. 


1. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is common 


to lie down dreſſed. 
2. A bed; ⁊ place of repoſe. 
; | Addiſon. 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. Nortimer. 
CO'UCHANT. a. [couchant, Fr.] Ly ing 
down ; quatting. Milton. 
CO'UCHEE./. French. j Bedtime; the tim: 
of viſitiny late at night. Dryden. 
COUCHER. / [frem couch.] He that 
couches or depreſſes cataracts. 
CO'UCHFELLOW. / [couch and feiluar 
Bedf:!low ; companion. Shakeſpear 
COUCHGRASS. / A weed. Mortimer. 
COVE. /. | 
1. A ſmall creck or bay. 
2. A ſhelter; a cover. 
COVENANT. , [courenant, French.] 
' 1. A contract; ſtipulation. Waller. 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a com- 


pact. © Hammond. 
3- A writing containing the terms of agree- 
ment. | Shakefpeare. 


To CO'VENANT. v. . [from the noun,] 
To bargain ; to ſtipulate. South, 
COVENANTE'E. /. ffrom covenant.] A 
party to a covenant ; a ſtipulator; a bar- 


* 


| 


CO 
| COVYENA/NTER. /. [from covenant. ] Ons 


he takes the covenant. A word introdu- 
ced in the civil wars. Oxford Reaſons, 
CO'VENOUS. a. —_ covin.] Fraudulent: 
colluſiv« ; trickiſh. Y 
To COVER. v. a. {couvrir, French. ] 
1. To overſprea'! any thing with ſome · hing 
elſe. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To conceal under ſomething laid aver. 
Dryden, 
3. To hide by ſuperficial! appearances. 
4+ To overwhelm ; to bury, Watts, 
5. B ſheiter ; to concea) from harm. 
6. To incubate ; to breed on. Addifon, 
7. To e pula e with a female. 
8. To wear the hat. Dryden, 
COVER. /, {trom the verb.] 
1. Any thing that is laid over another. 
2. A concealment; a ſcreen; a veil. 
3. Sheiter; defence. Clarendon, 
CO/VER-SHAME. / [cover and ſbame. 
Some appearance to conceal infamy. 
Dryden, 
CO/VERING. / [from cover.] Dreſs; 
veſture. | South, 
CO'VERLET. /. [couvrelit, French.] The 
outermoſt of the bedclothes ; that under 
which all the reſt are concealed. 


Spenſer, 
COVERT. / [couvert. French. perf 

1. A ſhelter; a defence. Iſaiah, 

2. A thicket, or hiding- place. Addiſon. 
CCOY/VERT. a. convert, French.] | 

r. Sheltered; not open; not expoſed, 

2. Secret ; hidden; private; inſidious. 
* Milton. 
CO'VERT. a. Lconvert, French. J The flate 
of a wrman ſheltered by marriage under 

her hvſband. Dryden. 
CO'VERT- WAY. / [from covert and qu. 
A ſpace of grou d level with the field, 
three or four fathom broad, ranging quite 
round the haif-moons, or other works to- 
ward the country. Harris. 
20/VERTLY. ad. [from covert.] Secretly; 
loſely. Dryden. 
CQY'VERTNESS. / [from covert. ] Secrely ; 
privacy. 
CO ERTURE. . [from covert. 

1. Shelter; defence; not expoſure. 

; Pnodaward, 

2. [In law.] The eſtate and condition of a 

married woman, Coxvel. Davies. 
To CO/VET. v. a. [convaiter, French. 
1. To deſire inordinately; to defire beyond 


| 


due bounds. Shakeſreare. 
2. To defire earneſtly. 1 Cor, 


88 ET. v. n. To have a ſtrong de- 
re. 


cOVETABLE. a. [from covet.] To be 


Azjlife. | wiſhed for. 


COVETISE 


Joe 
du- 
Mm, 
nt; 
ON, 
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r, 


8 
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> * 


COU 


COVETISE. V [conveitiſe, Fr.] Avarice ; 


. 
O'VETOU a. | convogeuxy French. 
- inordin7icy geſirous. Dryden. 


3. Inorlinately eager of money ; avarici- | 


ous. a 
3. Deſirous; cager; ina good ſenſe. 
Taylor. 
CO'VETOUSLY. ad. [from covetous.] A- 
yariciouft- ; eag ri'v. 
CO'VETOUSNESS. / Crom covetr us.) A. 
varice ; eagern-ſs of gun, Til:2t/o 1. 
COVEY. /. | ermee, Frenc . ] 
1. A hatch ; an old b.r4 with her young 


es. 

Pa number of birds together. A din. 

COUGH. /. [4kuch, Dutch. ] A convu ſion 
of the lungs itt. noiſe. Smith. 

To COUGH. v. n. [4nckern, Dutch.] To 
have the lunys conviilfed ; to make a no iſe 
in endeavour ing to evacuate the p-cc:n. 
matter f- 10 the ungs. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 

T, COUGH. v. a. To eject be a cough. 

COUGHER. / {from cough.] One that 
cong hs. 

CON N. . A deceitful agreement be- 

CON NB. tween two or more to the hur 
of no her. 


COVING. /. (from cove.] A term in buil4- | 


ing, uſed in houſes that project over the 
und-plot. Iris 

C OLD. che imperf-& preterite of can.] 
COULTER. / [cu/t-r. Latin.] The ſharp 
iron of the plough wh} cuts the earth. 

CO'UNCIL. / [concilium, Latin.) 

1. An aſſeuibly of perſons met toge. her in 
conſultation. Mattheav. 
2. An aſſembly of divines to deliberate upon 
religion. N atts. 


3. Perfons called together to be conſult- 


4. The body of privy-counſellors. 
Shakeſpenre. 
COUNCIL- BOARD. / {corncil and board.] 
Council table; table where matiers of 
ſtate are deliberate). 
CO'UNSEL. J. {confilinm, Latin.) 
1. Advice; direction. Clarendon. 
2. Deliberation. Hooker. 
3. Prudence; art; machination. 
Proverbs. 
4. Secrecy ; the ſecrets intruſted in or 
ulting. Shakeſpear. . 
5- Scheme; purpoſe ; deſign. I Cor. 
6. Thoſe that plead a cauſe; the counlcl- 
lors. Pope. 
To CYUNSEL.. v. a. (cofilior, Latin.) 


** give advice or counſel to any per- 


2. To adviſe any thing. 
COUNSELLABLE. a. from counſel.) Will- 
ing to receiye and follow advic. . 
Clarendcn, 


| 


Svakeſvea Fe. | 


Clarendon. | 


COU 
CO/UNSELLOR. / If _— 
yt 5" A viii. 9. 


1. One hat gives advice. 
2. Confilent ; bolom friend. Waller. 
3. On: » hoſe province is to deliberate and 
advi.e upon publick affairs. Bacon. 
4. On- that is corfultcd in a caſe of law. 
CO/UNSELLORSHIP.F. [from coumſellor.] 
Tc -ffic2 or poit of privy-counſellor. 
To COUN . v. a. [compter, French.] 


1. Fo number; to tell. South. 
2. To prefer ve a reckoning, Locke. 


3. To reckon; to place to an account. 
, * Locke. 
4 To eſteem ; to account ; to confider as 


avi g a certain character. Hooker. 
e. Toimmute to; to charge to. Noce. 
To COUNT. v. n. To found an account or 


| ſchem-, Swift. 
COUNT. /, [compte, French.] 
1. Number. : Spenſer, 
2. Rerkonin '. Shakeſpeare. 


COUNT. / [compte, Fr.] A title of foreign 
non t; an ail. 

COUNT .\BLE. a. [from count } That 

wach Tay b. numbered. Spenſer. 

COUNTENANCE /, (contenance, Fr.] 

t. The form of the fact; the ſyſtem of the 
f-aty' es, | Milton. 

2. Ar; Hok. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Calmnefs of lool; compoſure of face. 


ift. 
4. Confidence of mien; aſpect of aſſurance, 
Clarendon. Spratt. 
5. Aff. ion or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face. Spenſer. 
6. Patro age; appearance of favour : ſup- 
wort. Davies. 
7. Sup rficia' appearance. Aſcham. 
To ws ne ANCE. v. a. [from the 
nous. 
1. To ſupport; to patroniſe; to viadi- 
Cate, 
2. To make a ſh:w of. 
3. To act fuitably to any thing. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To encourage; to appear in detence. 
ht otton. 
COUNTEN.\'NCER.{. {from co:mntenanca} 
On- tha: cuuntenances or ſupports ano- 
hr. 
COV'UN + ER. / from count. ' 
1. A fﬀi'fe piece of money u:cd as a means 
of re. koning. Swift. 
2. T.i. form on which goods are viewed 
and money told in a ſhop. Dryden. 
3. COUNTER of @ Horſe, is that part of 
a horſe's for nand t. at lies between the 
ſhou:der and under the neck. 
| Farrier's Dit. 
COUNTER. ad. contre, French.] 
1. Cowrary to; in oppotit:on to. South, 


Spenſer. 


2. Tre wrong way, Shaxeſpeare. 
3- Contrary ways, Locke. 


To 


ne” 


E O U 


7o COUNTERA CT. 2. „. [counter and ack.] 
To hinder any thing from its effect by 
contrary _. South, 

To COUNTERBA'LANCE. v. a. [counter 
and balance.) To act againſt wüh an op- 
polite weight. Boyle. 

COUNTERBA'LANCE. /. [from the verb.] 
Onpoſite weight, Locke. 

To COUNTERBUTF. v. a. [from counter 
and by.) To impel ; to ſtrike back. 

Dryden. 

COUNTERBUFT. / [counter and buf.) A 
firoke that produces a recoil. Sydney. 

EO UNTERCAS TIER. (counter andcaſler.] 
A book-keeper ; a caſter of accounts; a 
reckoner. Shakeſpeare. 

CO'UNTERCHANGE. , [counter and 
change.] Exchange ; reciprocation. 

Shaefpeare. 

To COUNTERCHANGE. v. a. To give 
and receive. 

COUNTERCHA'RM. /. [counter and 
charm.) That by which a charm is diſ- 
ſolved. N Pape. 

To COUNTERCH ARM. v. a. {from coun- 
ter and charm.] To deſtroy the effect of 
an enchantment. De 

To COUN'TERCHE'CK. v. a. [counter and 
check.\ To oppoſe. 

COUN'TERC 
Stop ; rebuke. Shakeſpeare. 

To COUNTERDRAWY. v. a. [from coun- 
ter and araau. ] To copy a deſign by means 
of an oiled paper, whereon the ſtrokes ap- 
pearing throuch are traced with a pencil. 

COUNTERE'VIDENCE./. [counter and e- 
widenc?.) Teſtimony by which the depoſi- 
tion of ome tormer witnels is oppoſed. 

Burnet. 

To CO'UNTERFEIT. v. a. {contrefaire, 
French.] 

1. To copy with an intent to paſs the copy 
for an original. aller. 
2. To imitate ; to copy; to reſemble. 


Tillotſon. 
3. To imitate hyvpocritically. 
COUNTERFEIT. / [from the verb] 
1. That which is made in imitation of ano- 
ther; forged ; fictitious. Locke. 
2. Deceitful; hypocritical. 
CO'UNTERPFEITT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. One who pe. lonates another; an im- 
poſtor. Bacon. 
2 Something made in imitation of no- 
cher; a forgery. Tillo: ſen. 
COUCNTERFEITER. / [from counterfeit.) 
A forger. Camden. 
C/YUNTERFEITLY. .ad.[trom-cunterfcit.] 
Falſely ; with forgery. Shakeſpeare. 
COUNTERFE'RMENT. /. [ comnter and 
ferment.] Ferment oppoicd to ferment. 


CK. , from the verb. 


| 


cay of Piety. 


COU 


COUNTERFE'SANCE. /. [contrefai/anes. | 
| French.] The act of —— 


gery. 

CO'UNTERFORT. fromcounterand fore.) 
Counter forts are pl lars ſerving to fu 
walls, ſubject to bulge. Chamber. 

COUNTER GA“GE. / [from counter and 
gage. A method uſed to meaſure the 
joints by transferring the breadth of a 
mortiſe to the place where the tenon is 
to be. 

COUNTERGUARD. / from counter and 
guard.) A ſmall rampart with parapet 
and ditch. 0 Military Did. 

COUNTERLTGHT. / from counter and 
light.) A window or light oppoſite to any 


ing. Chambers, 


t 
| To COUNTERMA'ND. v. a. [contreman- 


der, French.} 

t. To order tne contrary to what was or- 
dered before. South, 

2. To contradict the orders of another, 

Halder. 

COUNTERMA'ND. / [contremand, Fr. 

Repeal of a former order. Shakeſpeare, 

To COUNTERMA'RCH. v. n. {counter and 
march.) To march backward. 

COUNTERMA RCH. /. from the verb.] 

1. Retroceſſion ; march backward. Collier. 

2. Change of meaſures ; alteration of con- 
duct. Burnet. 

COUNTERMA'RK. / [from counter and 
mark. 

i. A 3 or third mark put on a bale 
of goods. 

2. The mark of the goldſmiths compa- 
ny. 

hs artificial cavity made in the teeth 
of horſes. 

4- A mark added to a medal a long time 
after it is ſtruck, by which the curious 
know the ſeveral changes in value. 

To COUNTER MA'RK. v. a. A horſe is 
ſaid to be corntermarked when his corner 
teeth are artificially made hollow. 

COUNTERMUNE. / [counter and mine. 

1. A well or hole funk into the ground, 
from which a gallery or branch runs out 
under ground, :o ſcek out the enemy's mine. 

2. Means of oppoſition. Staney. 

3. A ſtratagem, by which any contrivance 
is defeated. L' Eftrange. 

To COUNTERMINE. v. a. [rom tie 
noun.? 
1. Todelvea paſſage into an enemy's mine. 

2. To counterwork ; to defeat by ſecret 
m-aſures. Decay of Piety- 

COUNTERMO'TION. / [counter and mo- 
tion.] Contrary motion. Digby. 


| 


COUNTERMURE. / [cantremwre, Fr. A 


wall built up behind another wall. Knolls 
| . C0 
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RNA'TURAL. &. [counter and 
tural.] Contrary to nature. 


ſound by which any other noiſe is over- 
1 Calamy. 


ENO PEN ING. / ſcounterand open- 


ing] An aperture on the contrary fide. 
COUNTE ACE. /. (counter and pace. 
Contrary meaſure. Saui ft. 
COUNTERPANE. / [contrepornt, French.) 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing elſe wo- 
yen in ſquares. Shakeſpeare. 
COUNTERPART. /. [ counter and part.) 


The correſpondent part. L” Eftrange. 
COUNTERPLE'A. [from counter and 
ication. Comvel. 


flea.) In law, a rep 
7, COUNTERPLOY'T. v. a. {counter and 
flat. ] To oppoſe one machination by ano- 


ther. 
COUNTERPLOTT. / from the verb.] An 
artifice oppoſed to an artifice. LEſtrange. 
COUNTERPOINT. /. A coverlet woven 


in ſquares. 


75 COUNTERPCYISE. v. a. | counter and 
Yes 
2 3 to be equiponderant 
to. Digby. 
2. To produce a contrary action by an 
al weight. Wilkins. 
1 To at with equal power againſt any 
rſon or cauſe. Spenſer. 
CO'UNTERPOLSE. /. [from counter and 
iſe, | 
„ TEFEPOR equivalence of wo pt. 
Ov/e. 
2. The ftate of being placed in the oppoſite 
ſcale of the balance. M:lton. 
3- Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 
COUNTERPOVISON. / [counterandþpo:for.] 
Anti ot. Arbuti mot. 
COUNTERPRE'SSURE. /. [counter and 
80 re.] Oppoſite force. Blackmore. 
COUNTERPRO'JECT. / {counter and pro- 
jel] Correſpondent part of a ſchem e. 


Sweft. | 


7 COUNTERPROYVE. v. a. [from coun- 


ter and prove.} To take off a deſign in 


black lend, by preſſing it through the roll- 
ing preſs with another piece ot paper, both 
being moit-ned with a ſponge. Chambers. 
T7: COUNTERRO'L.v.a.{counter anc! rolt.] 
o preſerve the power of detecting trauds 

| a counter account, . . 
COUNTERRO/LMENT. /. {from cornter- 
- A counter account. Bacon. 
= NTERSCARP. , That fide of the 


itch which is next the camp. Harris. 


To COUNTERSIGN. vv. a. [from counter 
and in.] To fign an order or patent of a 
p<riour, in qualit, of {-cretary, to render 
more authentick. 


Chambers. 


Harvey. | 
cCOUNTERNOVSE. / { counter and noiſe.) 


COU 
COUNTERTE/NOR. /. (from counter and 


tenor.) One of the mean or middle parts 
of mulick ; ſo called, as it were, oppoſite 


to the tenor. IMS» 
COUNTERTVDE. / | counter and tide.] 
Contrary ti4e. Dryden. 
COUNTERTTME. ſcontretemps, French. ] 
Defence; oppoſition. Dryden. 
COUNTERTU'RN. / (counter and furn.] 
The height and full growth of the play, we 
may call properly the counterturn, which 
deſtroys expectation. Dryden. 
To COUNTERVATL. v. a. [contra and 
wales, 147 To be equivalent to; to 
have equal force or value; to act againſt 
with equal power. Hooker. Wilkins. 
COUNTERVATIL. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Equal weight. 
2. That which has equal weight or value. 
Sout 5, 
COUNTERVVEW. /, ſcounter and wiew. 
1. Oppoſition; a poſture in which two per- 
ſons tront each other. Milton. 
2. Contraſt. Sawift. 
To COUNTER WORK. v. a. [counter and 
<vork.) Tocounteract; to hinder by con- 
trary operations. | Pope. 
COYUN I E8S. / ſcomitiſſu, comteſſe, French.} 
The lady of an earl or count. Dryden. 
CO'UNT.NG-H USE. / (count and Hof.] 
The room apnropriated by traders to heir 
books and accounts. Lecce. 


CO'UNTLESS. a. | from count.] Innume- 


rable ; turvaſſing number. Donne. 
CO/UNTRY. / (contre, French.] 

1. A tract of land; a region. Spratt. 

2. Rural parts, not towns. Spectator. 


ö 


3. The place which any man inhabits. 

4. The place of one's birth; the native 
ſoil. Spratt. 

5. The inhabitants of ary region. 


Shakeſpeare. 
COUNTRY. a. 
1. Ruſtick; rural; villatick. Norrie 
2. Remote from cities or courts. Lacke. 
3. Peculiar to a region or people. Maccab. 
4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. Dryden. 
CO'UNTRYMAN. /, {trom country and 
man.] 
1. One born in the ſame country. Locke. 
2. A ruſtick; one that inhabits the rural 
parts; not a townſman. Graunt. 
| 3. A farmer; huſband an. LT" Eftrange. 
CO'UNTY. /. ſcomts, French. | 
1. A ſhire; that is, one of the circuits or 
| or tions of the realm, into which the whole 
Ln is divided. Cows. Addi/on. 
2. An earidom. * 
3. A count; a lord. h Davies. 
COUPE'E. / (Fr.] A motion in dancing. 
| Chambers. 


| 


| COVPLE. 


COU 


COUPLE. / le, French. 
a * together. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Two; a brace. Sidney. Locke. 
3- A male and his female. Shakeſpeare. 


To CO'UPLE. v. a. [copulo, Latin. 
Shake, 


1. To chain together. are. 
2. To join one another. South, 
3. To marry; to wed. Sidney. 

To CO UPLE. v. . To join in embraces. 
Bacon. Hale. 


COUPLE-BEGGAR. /. ſes and beggar.] 
One that makes it his bufineſs to marry 


gars to each other. Sevift. 

COU 3 French. | 
1. Two verſes; a pair of rhymes. Swift. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. A pair, as of doves. 
CO/URAGE. . (courage, French.] Bravery; 
active fortitude, Addiſon. 
COURA'GEOUS. a. [from courage. ] Brave; 
daring; bold. nds. 
COURA'GEOUSLY. ad. [from courageous. 
Br uvely; ſtoutly ; boldly. Bacon. 
COUMHRNAGEOUSNESS,/ from courageous.) 
Bravery; boldneſs; ſpirit; courage. 


Maccabces. 

COUP'ANT. (courant, French. ] See 
COURA'NTO. S CoORkanT. 

1. A nimble dance. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Any thing that runs quick, as a paper 
of news. 
To COURB. v. n. {courber, Fr.] To bend; 
to how. Shak-/peare. 
COURIER. / (courier, Fr.] A melicnger 
ſent in haſte. Shakeſpeare. Knolles. 
COURSE. N {courſe, French. 
1. Race; carcer. Coabley. 
2. Paſſage from place to place. Denham. 
3. Tilt; act of running in the liſts. 
Sidney. 
4. Ground on which a race is run. 
. Track or line in which a ſhip fails. 
6. Sail; means by which the courſe is per- 
formed. Raleigh. 
5. Progreſs from one gradation to another. 
Sha reſpen Fe. 
3. Order or ſucceſſion. Corinthians. 
9. Stated and orderly method. 
Shakeſpeare. 


to. Series of ſucceſhve and mcthodical | 


procedure. Wiſeman. 
tr. The elements of an art ex} ibited and 
exp'ained, in a methodical ſeries. 

| Chambers. 

12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 
Knolles. 

x73. Method of life; train of actions. 
Prior. 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 
Temple. 
Harvey. 
James. 


15. Catamenia. 


COU 
17. [In architecture.] A continued range 


ot ſtones. 
18. Series of conſequences. 
19. Number of diſhes ſet on at ance u 
the table. 
28. Regularity; ſettled rule. 


21. Empty form. 


Scuiſt. Pope, 


1 A ſwitt horſc; a war- horſc. Pope, 
2. One who purſues the {port of courſing 
hares. mer, 
COURT. / [cour, French.] | 
1. The place where the prince reſides; the 
alace. P 


2. Ihe hall or chamber where juſtice * 
miniſtere d. Atterbury. 

3. Open ſpace before a houſe. Dryden. 

43. A ſmall opening incloſed with houſes, 
and paved with broad ſtones. | 

5. Perſons who compoſe the retinue of 2 
prince. Temple, 

6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. 

7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or ec- 
cleſiaſt cal. Spect᷑ator. 

8. The art of pleaſing; the art of inſinua- 
tion; civility; flattery. Locke, 

To COUET:. v. a. {from the noun.] 
I. To woo; to ſolicit a woman. 8 


Ben. Jonſon. 
2. To ſolicit; to ſeck. __ 
3. To flatier ; to endeavour to pleaſe. 
COURT-CH PLAIN. / [court and chap» 
lain.\ One who attends the king to ceſe- 
brate the holy offices. Sauift. 
COUP T-DAY. / (court and day.] Dey on 
which juſtice is ſolemnly adminiſtered. 
Arbuthnot. 
COURT-DRESSER. T A A N 
ce. 
COURT-FAVOUR. / Favours cr benefits 
beſtowed by princes. L” Eftrange. 
COURT-HAND. / [court and hand.] The 
hand or manner «f writing uſe +; in records 
and judicial proceedinrs. Shakeſpeare. 
COURT-LADY. / [court and lady.] A 


lady convertant in court, Locke. 
C RTEO US. g. [courtots, Fr.] Elegant 
of manners; well-bred. South. 


CO'URTEOUSLY. ad. {from courteous. 
RefpcAtully ; civilly ; complailantiy. 

v Calamy. 
CO'URTEOUSNESS. /. [from courteous] 
Civility ; complailance. ; 
CO'URTESAN. 7 /. {cort:/ena, low Latin. 
3 Av oman wg 
a proſtitute ; aſtrumpet. Mellon. on. 
1 r Helen gal. 


COW 
EF URTESY. / lcourtoiſie, French.) 

1. El:gance of manners ; civility com- 
plaiſance. Clarendon. 

1. An act of civility or reſpect. Bacon. 
Tue reverence made by women. Dryden. 

3. A renure, not of right, but by the fa- 
your ot others. 

5. COURTESY of England. A tenure hy 
Which, if a man narry an inheritance, that 
is, 2 woman ſeifert of land, and getteth a 
ehil-1 of her that comes alive into the 
world, though both the child and his wite 
die forthwith, yet ſhall he keep the land 
during his life. Cows). 


T, COURTESY. v. . [from the noun. ] 


1. To perform an act of reverence. 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. To make a reverence in the manner of 
. laties. | | Prior. 
COURTIER. / [from court. ] 
1. One that ſrequents or attends the courts 
of printes. . Dryden. 
2. One that courts or ſolicits the favour of 
. anather. - | "4 Suckling. 
COURTLIKE. a. [court and like.} Ele- 
. gant ; polite. Camden. 
COURTLINESS./.[from courtly.JElegance 
at manners; co:nplaiſance ; civility. 
COURTLY. a. [rum court.] Relating or 
rtaining to the court; elegant; loft ; 
— Pgpe. 


CO'URTLY. ad. In the manner of courts ; 


. elegantly. Dryden. 
C0 "pre [from court.] 
t. The act of ſoliciting favour. Sqavift. 


1. The ſolicitation of a woman to mar- 
riage. Aduiſon. 

4. Civility; elegance of manners. Dunne. 

CIUSIN. / {coujin, French.) 

1. Anyone collaterally r-Jate4 more remote- 
ly than a brother or a ſi;ter. Shake/peare. 
4. Atitle given by the king to a nobleman, 
particularly to thoſe of the council. 

CO. Aim the plural, anciently 4inc, or Zen, 
now commonly cows 5 cu, Saxon. | The 
female of the hull. Baron. 

T5 COW, v. a. from coward.) To depr:1; 
with fear, ; Hoave!. 

COW-HERD. / [cow and hypo, Sax n, a 
keeper.] One whole occupation is to tend 
Cows, | 

COW-HOUSE. / {coav and e.]! The 
houſe in which kine are kept. Mcrtimer 

COW-LEECH. / [cow and leceb.] One who 
„ otcfſes to ur- 1i!i-mperd cows. 

To COW-LEECH. v. n. To protels to cure 


. Cows, Bartimore 


COW-WEED. / Loe and av2ed.] A ipcics | 


of cher vil. | 
ay nd HEAT. /. rom cow and <vb-at.] 
plant. 


WARD. J 7, 8 
Ver. J. | eouard, Fe ench.!] 


* 


| I. The top of the head. 


l 


| 


| 


CRA 
r. A noltron; a wretch whoſe predominant 
paſſion is fear. Sidney. South, 
2. It is ſomætimes uſed in the manner of an 
adjective. Prior. 
CO WAR DICE. {from coward. ] Fear; 
| hahvualrimidity; want ol courage. Rogers. 
CO'WARDLINESS. / trum cowardly.| 

Timidity ; cowardice. 

CO WARDLY. a. [from coward } 

t. F-artul ; tiworous ; puſillanimous. Bac. 


a. Mean; befitting a coward. Shak-ſpe 
CO WARDLY. ad. in the manner of a 
coward ; meanty. Knoll». 


To COVER. v. n. [caurrain, Welih.] To 
fuk by bending the kaces ; to ſtoop ; to 


(rin. Milton. Dryden. 
COWL3IL. a. (from to cou; Timorous ; 
frar ful. Shateſprare. 


CO WKEEPER. /. [cow and terer. ] One 


whoſe buſineis is to keep cows. Broome. 
COWL. / ſcugle, Saxon.) | 
1. A monk's hood. Camdeng 


2. A veſſel in which water is carried on a 
ole between two, | 
 COWTL'53TAFY, /. [coxww! and faff.] The 
ſtaff on which a veſſel is ſupported between 
two men. Suckling. 
CO WSLIP. / ſcurlippe, Saxon.] Comſtrp, 
is alſo called pagil, and is a ſpeci-s o 
rimraſe. Tiller. Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
COWS5-LUNGWORT. / Mullen. Miller. 
CO'XCOMB.. from cock's comb. ] 
| Shakeſpeare, 
| 2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 
which licenſed tools wore formerly in their 
7 N Shakeſpeare. 
. A fop; a ſuperficial pretender. Pope. 
COXCO'MICAL. a, (from coxcomb.] Fop- 
pi:h; conceited. Dennis. 
CO. a. (coi, French. ] 
| 1. Modeit ; decent. 
r. Rulerved s not acceſſible. 


C ha Acer. 
Waller. 


| To COY. v. n. [from the adjective. 


2. Lo behave with referve; to reject fami- 


larity. Rowe 
2. Nit to condeſcend willingly. Shake/v, 


COT LV. ad. {from cy. ] With reſerve. 
Chapman. 
CO'YNES3. / {from co.] Reſerve; unwil- 
lin zneſe, to become tannliar. Walton. 
COL. /. 2 can: or familiar word, contracted 
from c . Shakeſpeare. 
To CO Z LN. v. a. To cheat; o trie k; to 
. defraud. Clarendon. Locke. 
COEZENAGE. / (from cozen.] Fraud; de- 


| ceit; trick; gat. Ben Jos/on. 

COZENER. /, (trom cozen.] A cheater: 
a d Cander. Shakeſpeare. 

ERB. ſcnabea, Saxon! 

1. A cruſtaceous fiſh. Bacan. 


| 2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild 


apple. Taylor. 
R 1.4 


CRA 
3. A peeviſh morole perſon. 

4. A ka e-gins with three claws for 
launchiug of ſhips. Fhilips. 
3. The fign in the zodiack. Creech. 
CRAB. 2. Sour or degenerate fruit; as, @ | 

crab cherry. 
CRA'BBED. a. from crab.] 
1. Peeviſh; morole ; cynical; ſour. 


Shenſer. 
2. Harſh ; unpleaſing. Dryden. 
3. Difficu't ; perplexing. Prior. 


CRA'BZEDLY. ad. [from cravbed.] Pecviſh- 
» Wy 
CRY 'BBEDNESS. /J. from crabbed.] 


1. Sournels of tate. 

2. Sourneſs of countenance ; aſperity of 
manners. 

3. Difficulty. 

CRA'BER. / The water-rat. Walten. 

CRABS-EYES. /. Whitiſh bodies rounded 
on one ſide, and depreſſed on the otacr ; not 

the eyes of any creature, nor do they be- 
long to the crab; but are produced by the 
common crawfith, Ni 

CRACK. / [Aue, Dutch. 

1. A ſudden diſruption. 

2. A chink ; fiſſure ; narrow breach. 

Newton. 

3. The ſound of any body burſting or fall- 
ing. Dryden. 

4. Any ſudden and quick ſound. Addison. 

5. Any breach, injury, or diminmion; a 

; flaſh. | Shakeſpeare. 

6. Crazineſs of intellect. 


7. A man crazeds Addiſon. 
3. A whore. 
9. A boaſt. Spenſer. 


10. A boaiter, 6 
To CRACK. v. a. [krazcken, Dutch.) 
1. To break into chinks. Mortimer. 
2. To break; to ſpfit. Donne. 
3. To do any thing with quickneſs or 
ſnartneſs. Pape. 
4. To brrak or deſtroy any thing. Shak-yþ. 
5. To craze ; to weaken the intellect. 
Re tammon. 
To CRACK. v. 2. | 
x. Lo burſt; to open into chinks. By. 
2. To fall ta zuin. Dryden. 
3. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. To boaft; with of. Shakeſpeare. 
CRACKE-BRAINED. 4. Crazy; wanting 
right reaſon, Arbuthnot. 
CRACK-HEMP. /. A vrretch fated to che 
gallows., Shakeſpeare. 
CRACK-ROPE. /. A fellow that deſerves 
hanging. 
CRA'CKER. / [from crack. 


1. A noiſy boaſting fellow. Shake/deare. 
2. A 82 of gunpowder confined fo as 
to burſt with great noile. Boyle, 


CRA 
To CRACKLE. v. u. [from crack.}] Ta 
make light cracks ; to decrepitate. 
Danne, 
CRA'CENEL. / [from crack.} A hard 
brittle ak. Spenſer, 
CRADLE. , [cnavel, Saxon.] 
1. A movcable bed, on which children or 
ſick perſons are agitated with a ſmooth 
motion. 
2. latancy, or the firſt part of life. 


. Clarendon, 
3. [With ſurgeons.] A caſe for a broken 
bo 


ne. 

4. [With ſhipwrights.] A frame of timber 
raiſed along the outſide of a ſhip. 

To CRADLE. v. a. To lay in a cradle, 

Arduthna, 

CRA'DLE CLOATI IS. / [from cradle and 

clothes.) Bec-cioathes belonging to a cradle. 

CRAFT. /. ſcnzpr, Saxon. 

1. Maaval art; trade. 

2. Fraud; cunning. 

3. Small lailing veſſels. 


Wotton. 


Shakeſpeare, 


I. | To CRAFT. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 


play tricks. * Shakeſpeare. 
CRAFT TIL. ad. from crafty.) Cunningiy; 
artfully, nolles, 
CRA'FTINESS. / [from erafty.] Cunning; 
ſtratagem. Job. 
CRA'FTSMAN. /. [craft and man.] An 

artifi er; a manufacturer. Decay of Piety. 
CRXTISMASTER. / [craft and maſter.) 

A man Killed in his trade. Collier. 
CRAFT V. a. {from craft. ] Cunning; art- 

ful. , Sr 


RAG. 


x. A rough ſtrep rock. 

2. The rugged protuberance of rocks. 
Fairfax. 

z. The neck. Spenſer. 


CRA'GGED. g. [ſrom crag.] Full of he- 
ual:tizs and prominences. Crafhaw. 
CRA'GGEDNESS. / [from cragged.] Ful- 
neſs of crags or prominent rocks. 
Brerewood, 
CRA'GGINESS. /, [from craggy.] The 
ſtare of being craggy. 
CRA'GGY. a. [trom crag.] Rugged; full 
of pro:ninnmc.s; rough. Raleigh. 
To CRAM. v. . [cnamman, Saxon.] 
t. To ſtuff,; to fill with more than can con- 


venicnily be held. Shukeſpe.-t+ 
2. To ſill with foo beyond faticty. 

King. 
3. To thruſt in by force. Drgden 


To CRAM. v. 2. To cat beyond _ 

CRA'MBO./. A play at which one give 
a word, to which another finds a rhyme. 

CRAMPD. / Kran, Dutch. 

| 1. A ſpaim or contraction ot the limbs. 


Bacon. 
& 2.4 
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CRA 


1. A reſtriction; a confinement; ſhackle. 
3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together, 
Wilkins. 
CRAMP. a. Difficult ; knotty ; a low 
tm. 
To CRAMP. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To pain with cramps or twitches, 
Dryden. 
1. To reſtrain ; to confine; to obſtruct. 
Granville. Burnet. 
3. To hind with crampirons. a 
CRAMP-FISH. /. The torpedo, which be- 
numbs the hands of thoſe that touch it. 
CR MIRO N. /. See Crany, ſenſe 3. 
CMNAGE. / [cranagium, low Lat.] A 
liberty to uſe a crane for drawing up wares 
from the veſſels. 15551 - 
CRANE. » |Chans Xxon. 
1. A dd a long beak. Iſaiah. 
2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullies, 
and hooks, by which great weiguts are 
raiſed. Thomſon. 
3. A crooked pipe for drawing liquors out 
of a e 
CRANES-BILL. /. [from crane and Sill. 
1. An herb. Miller. 
2. A pair of pincers terminating in a poiat, 
uſed by ſurgeons. 
CRANIUM. /. [Latin.] The {k1l. 
Wiſeman. 
CRANE. / [A contraction of crane-neck.] 
1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turn- 
ed ſquare down, and again turned ſquare 


to the firſt turning down. Moon. 
2. Any bending or winding paſſage. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. Any conceit formed by twiſting or 


changing a word. Milton. 
CRANK. . 
1, Healthy ; ſprightly. Spenſer. 


2. Among ſailors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank 
when loaded near to be overſet. 
To CRA'NKLE. v. u. [from crank.] To 
run in ane ut. Shakeſpeare. i 
To CRA'NKLE. v. a. To break in unequal 
ſurfaces. | Philips. 
CRA'NKLES. / {from the verb. ] Inequali- 
ties 


CRA'NKNESS. / [from crank.] 

1. Health; vigour. | 

2. Diſpoſicion to overſet. 

CRANNIED. 4. {from cranny.] Full of 
chinks. rows. 

CRANNY. , (cren, Fr. crena, Lat.] A 
ebink; a cleft. Burnet. 
RAPE. / (crepa, low Lat.] A thin tuff 


woven. Swift. 


ſly 
CRAPULENCE./: [crapula, a ſurfeit, Lai.) | 


lo 

Drunke nne s 3 
CRAPULOUS. 

Vrunken ; fick 


lickaeſs by intemperance. 
a. [crapuleſus, Latin. ] 
with intemperance. 


Corel. | CRAVAT. / A neckeloth, 


þ 


CRA 
To CRASH. v. n. To make a loud compli- 


cated noiſe, as of many things falling. 
Zephaniah. Smith, 
To CRASH. wv. a. To break or bruiſe. 
CRASH. / {from the verb.] A loud mixed 
ſound. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
CRA'SIS. /. [.] Temperature; con- 
ſtit ut on. South. 
CRASS. a. [craſſus, Lat.] Groſs ; coarſe ; 
not thin; no: ſubtle. Wondward, 
CRA'SSITUDE. / [craffitudo, Lat.] Gro 
neſs . coarſenels. Bacon. 
oy STINA”TION,/. [fromera/tinus, Lat. 
| elay. | 
CRATCH. / [creche, Fr.] The palliſaded 
frame in which hay is put for ca'tle. 
Hakexvell. 
Hudibras. 
To CRAVE. v. n. [cnepian, Saxon. 
1. To aſk with earneitneſs; to aſk with 
ſubmiſſion. Hooker. Knolles. 
2. To aſk inſatiably. Denham. 
3. To long; to with unreaſonablu. Sou 
4. To call for importunately. Shakeſpeare. 
CRA'VEN. . 7 
. A cock conqu:red and diſpirited. 
Shak»ſneare. 
2. A coward; a recreant. Fairfax. 
To CRA'VEN. v. a. {irom the noun ] To 
make recreant or cowardly. Sone brare. 
To CRAUNCH. v. a. To cruſh in the 
mouth. Soi t. 
CRAW. /. Kro, Daniſh.] The crop or firſt 


ſty mach of birds. Ray. 
CRA”WFISH. / A ſmall cruſtaceous fi 
tand in brooks. Bacnn. 


To CRAWL. v. n. {&rielen, Dutch.] 
1. To creep; to move wit! a ſlow motion: 
to move without riſing from the ground, 


28s 2 worm. Dryden. Grew, 
2. Lo move weakly, and flouwly. 
Knolless 


3. To move ahout hated and deſviſed. 
CRA'WLER. / {from cracul.] A creeper ; 


Any thing that creeps. 
CRA'YFISH. /. (See CRawFisH.] The 
river lobſter. Fleer. 


CRAYON. / (craron, French. 
I. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to draw 
lines with, Dryden. 
2. A drawing done with a crayon. 
To CRAZE. v. a. [ecraſr. French.] 
t. To break; tocruſh; to weaben. 


Aton. 
2. To powder. Coro. 
3. To crack the brain; to impai:: in- 
reli-&t. Ti 0,7 


CRA'ZEDNESS. /. [from crazed. |} 353-1 

picude: brokenneſhs. 42 . 
CRA*ZINESS. /. (from erazy.] I 
being crazy; imbecility; weak ne 
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CRE 


CRA'ZY. a. ſecraſe, French.) 
1. Broken; decrepid. Shakeſpeare. 
2 Broken witted ; ſhattered in the intel- 
le. | | | Hudibras. 
3. Weak ; feeble ; ſhattered. Wake. 
AGHT. /. [An Iriſh word.] H-rds of 
catile. 1 Davies 
To CREAK. v. n. [corrupt from crack.) To 
make a harſh noſe, ryden. 
CREAM. / {cremor, Latin.) The unctuous 
or oily part of milk. King. 
To CREAM. v. . {from the noun.] To 
gather cream. : Shakeſneare. 
To CREAM. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To ſkim off the cream. 
2. To take the ſiower and quinteſſence of 
any thing. 
CREAM-FACED. a. [cream ard faced. } 
Pale; coward-looking. Shak:ſpeare. 
CRE'AMY. a. [from cream. ] Fuli of cream. 
CRE'ANCE. /. \French.] A fine ſmall line 
faſtened to a bhawk's leaſh. 
CREASE. / A mark made by doubling any 
thing. Swift. 
To CREASE. wv. . [from the noun.] To 
mark any thing by doubling it, fo as to 
lea ve the impreſſion. | 
To CRE.Y'TE vv. a. {creo, Latin.) 
x. To form out of nothing; to cauſe to 
"ene. -- | Gerefss. 
2. To produce; to cauſe; to be the occa- 
ſion of. K. Carles. Roſcommon. 
3. To heeet. Sbhafeſpeare. 
4. To inveſt with any new character. 


Shakeſpeare. 
CREA”TION. /. from create.]  - 
1. The act of creating, or conferring ex- 
ih ence. | Taylor. 
2. The act of inveſting with new charac- 
—_ 
3. The things created; the univerſe. 
| | Parnel. 
4. Any thing produced or cauſed. 
CREATIVE. a. (from create. 
1. Having the power to create. 
2. Exerting the 2& of creation. South. 
CREATOR. / [creator, Lat.] The Being 
that beſtows exiſtence. Taylor. 


CREATURE. / {creatura, low Latin. 


I. A being created. Stilline. fleet. 
2. An animal, not human. Shakeſpeare. 


3. A general term for man. Spenſer. 
4+ A word of contempt for a Th. , 
 *_ -: | | Prior. 
$- A word of petty tenderneſs. Dryden. 
6. A perſon who owes his rife or his for- 
tune to another. Clarendon. 
CREATURELY. a. [from ereature.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a creature. Chey:2e. 
CRE'BRITUDE. / [from creber, frequent, 
Liatin.] Frequentref2, Dic. 


| ERE'BROUS. 4. [from creber, Lat.) 


CRE 
cuent. 


1. B. lief; credit. 2 
2. That which gives a claim to al q 


behiet. Ha 
CREDENDA. }. [Lat.] Things > 4 


lieved; articles of ſaith. South, 
CREDENT, a. [credens, Latin,] 
r. Believing; eaty of belief, Shakeſpeare, 


2. Havirg credit; not to he queſtion:e, 
CREDENTIAL. / [from credens, Latin.) 
That which gives a title to credit. | 


. Addiſon, 

CREDIBULITY. / {from credible.] Clan 
to credit; poſſibility of obtaining belief. 
Tillarſon. 

CREDIBLE. a. (credibilis, Latin.] Worthy 
ot credit; having a juſt claim to belief. 

T:llotfon, 

CRE DIBLENESS. / [from credible.) Cre. 
dibility; worthineſs.of belict ; jult claim 

to belie-“. Boyle, 

CRE'DIBLY. ad. [from credible.] In a man- 


* 


| 


ner that claims belief. Bacon. 
CRE DTT. / (credit, French.) d 
1. Belicf. Aadiſon. 
2. Iicnour; reputation. Lobe. 
3. Eſteem ; good pinion. Boren, 
4. Faith; teſtimony. Footer. 
5. Truſt repoſed. Locke. 


6. Promite given. 
7. Influence ; power not compulſive. 
3 
To CREDIT. v. a. [credo, Latin.) 
t. Io believe. Shakrſpeare, 
2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. 5 Waller. 
3. To truſt; to confide in. 
4. To admit as a debtor. 
CRE DITABLE. a. {from credit. 


1. Reputable; above contempt. Arbuthnot, 


2. Honourable; «<ſtimable. Tillotſon. 
CREDIT ABLENESS. / {from creditable.] 
Reputation; eſtimation. Decay of Ficiy. 
CREDITABLY. ad. (from creditable.) Re- 
| Putably; without diſgrace. South. 
CRE'DLI OR. /, {creditor, Latin.) He to 
whom a debt is owed ; he that gives cre- 
| dit ; correlative to debtor. Sæuiſt. 
CREDUCLTT V. / [credulite, Fr.] Eaſineſs 
of belief. | Sidney. 
CRE'DULOUS. a. {credulus, Latin.] Apt 
to believe; unſuſpecting; ea ſily deceived. 
CRE'DULOUSKNESS. / {from credulcu.. 
Aptneis to believe; credulity. 
CREED. / [from credo, Latin. 
1. A torm of words iv which the articles of 
faith are comprehended. Fiddei. 
2. Iny ſolemn proſeſſiou of principles or 
opinion. 3 


m 
' 


4 
CKE'DENCE Afrom credo, La. „ | 


CRE | CRIT 


4 | * — Te ES Rn | — 23 Kl * NOD — 

* CREEK. / lenecca, Saxon ; Arete, Dutch. ] CRESS. An nerb. Popes 
1 e A prominence or jut in a winding coal. CRE'SSET. /, [croi/'t. French.) A great 

= Y EN Dawies. light ſet upon a beacon, light-houſe, or 

rd, , a. A ſmall port; a bay; a cove. Davies. watch- tower. ; Milton. 

bes ' 3. A turn or alley. Shakeſpeare. | CREST. 52 (crifta, Latin. ] 

th, CREEK T. a. Full of crecks; unequal ;| r. The plume of teathers on the top of the 

129 : Spenſer. ancient helmet. | Hilton, 

are, © P. CREED. v. n. preterite crept. [cpypan, y ornameat of the helmet in heral- 

A on. a 

in.] * 15 Te A with the beliy to the ground | 3. Any tuft ar ornament on the head. 

' F without legs. Milton. ; 5 Shake/peare. 
Jon, | 2. To grow along the ground, or on other | 4- Pride ; ſpirit ; fire. Shakeſpeare. 
aim / ſunports. Dryden. CKE STED. 4. From creſt, criſtatus, Lat.] 
f. | | To move forward without bounds or | 1. Adorned with a plume or creit. 1 
/on, - as inſets, - 2 ton. 
ms bs move ſlowly and feebly. | 2, Wearing a comb. Dryden. 
Ez Shakeſpeare. | CREST-FALLEN. a. Dejefted ; funk ; 
n. :. To move ſecretly and clan..eftinely. heartleſs ; ſpiritleſs, Hoavel. 
Cres 6. To move timorouily without ſoaring or | CRE'STLESS. a. [trom creft.]} Not digni- 
aim venturing. Addi/o. ti d with caat-armour. Shakeſpeare, 
ore. 5. To come unexpected. Sidney. Temple. | CRETA'CEOUS, a. [creta. chalk, Latin. ] 
an- $, To behave with ſervility ; 7 1 to a NE TA TO. 4. te SES} 22 
con. hend. 5 el[peare. D. a. \cretatus, Lat. un 

CRE'EPER. / [from creep. pe with chalk. Di&. 
;fon, 1. A plant that ſupports itielf by means of | CREVICE. /. [from crever, Fr.] A crack; 
ohe. ſome ſtronger body. Bacan. a cleft. N Addiſon. 
_ 13 — iron uſed to flide along the grate in ws Y iy 2 — 2 wy ang. 
er. kitchens. 1. A company ot prople aftociated fer an 
cle. 3. A kind of patten or clog worn by wo- aint Hh 2 Spenjers 

men. 2. Ihe company of a ſhip. 
CREE'PHOLE. /. [rrecp an Hole. ] 3. It is now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
don. 1. A hole into wiich any animal may | CREW. the preterite uf crow, 
creep to eſcape danger. CRE'WEL. /. [k#/ewel. Dutch.] Yarn 
are, 2. A ſubterfuge ; an excuſe. twiſted and wound on a knot er ball. 
any CREE'PINGLY. ad. [from creeping.] Slow- | CRIB. / ( nybbe, Saxon.) 
ller, ly; after the manner of a repule. 1. The rack or mat. ger of a ſtable. 
Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 
CREMATION. / [crematio, Latin.] "A 2. The fall or cabin of an ox. 58 | 
burning. | | 3. A ſmall habitation; a cottage. 
not. CRE" MOR. /. ¶Latin.] A milky ſubſtance; Shakeſpeare. 
ton. a ſoft liquor reſembling cream. Ray. | To CRIB. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſhut 
ble. ] C RENATE D. a. from creaa, Lat.] Notci-| up in a narrow habitation ; to cage. 
ey. ed; indented. IFoodaward. | Shakeſpeare. 
Re- CREPAINE, /. {With farriers.] An ulcer | CRI BB. AGE. V A game at cars, | 
— nag in the miuſt of the forepart of the | CRVBBLE. /. [cribrum, Latin.] A corn» 
e to gor. Farrier's Di.] ſieve. Dick. 
cre- To CRETITATE. ». u. [crevito, Lat.] To | CRIBRA'TION. / {crivro, Lat.] The act 
vtft. make a ſmall crackling note ol ſiting. 
neſs CREPITA'TION. / {trom crepitate.] A | CRICK. /. 
er. ſwall crackling nniſe, | 1. [from cricco, Tralian.] The noiſe of a 
Apt CREPT. articip. [from creep.) Pope. a door. 
ved, CREPU'SCULE. / [erzpiſeridums, Latin. ]] 2. [from enyce, Saxon, à flake.] A pain» 
c.. Twiliaht. ful ſtifinels in the neck. 
CREPU'SCULOUS. a. {-repr/culum, Lu. ] ; CRVYCKET. / 
limmering ; in a ſtate between light and | 1. An inſet that ſqueaks or chirps about 
es of darkneſs, Brown, | overs and fire-places, Milton. 
des. CRE'SCENT. a. [from creſco. Latin.} In-] 2. A ſport, at which the contenders drive 
Ss of creaſing growing. Shakeſperre. Milton. | a ball witn flicks. Pope. 
earts CRE'SCENT. . [crefſeens, Lat.] The moon | 2. A low ſear or ſtr ol, 
16 in her ſtate of increaſe ; any fimilitude of | CRI'ER. { [from cry.) The officer whoſe 
moon increaſing. Drin. ] bulitcts is to cry or make proclamation. 


CRIME, 


CRI 
CRIME. / [crimen, Latin; crime, Fr.) An 
act contrary to law and right; an offence 
a great fault. Pope. 
CRIUMEFUL. a. [from crime and fill.) 
Wicked ; criminal. Shakeſpeare. 
CRIMELESS. a. [from crime.] Llanocent ; 
free from crime. Shakeſpeare. 
CRIMINAL. a. [from crime.] 
1. Faulty ; contrary to right ; contrary to 
duty; as, a criminal action. Spenſer. 
2. Guilty; taiated with crime; not inno- 
cent; as, a criminal pet ſun. Rogers. 
3- Not civil; as, a criminal proſecution. 
CRVUMINAL. /. from crime.] 
1. A man accuſed. Dryden. 
2. A man guilty of a crime. Bacon. 
CRUMINALLY. ad. [from criminal.} Not 
innocently ; wickechy; guiltily. Rogers. 
CRUMIN.\LNESS. / [ſtrom criminal. 
Guiltineſs ; want of innocence. - 
CRIMINA”'TION. /. [criminatio, Lat.] The 
act of accuſing ; accuſation; arraignment ; 
charge. 
CRVMINATORY. a. [from crimina, Lat.] 
R-lating to accuſation ; acculirg. 
CRI'MINOUS. a. [criminoſus, Lat.] Wick- 
ed ; iniquitous ; enormoufly guilty. 
Hammond. 
CRUVUMINOUSLY.a/.[from criminous.] En- 
ormonſly ; very wickedly, Hammond. 
CRI'MINOUSNESS. /, [from criminors.] 
Wickedneis ; guilt ; crime. X. Charles. 


| 


* 


CRVMOSIN. a. [crimg/ino, Italian.] A ſpe- 


cics of red colour tinged with blue. 
| Spenſer. 
CRIMP. a. [from crumble or crimble.] 
1. Friablc ; brittle ; eafily crumbled. 
Phillips. 
2. Not conſiſtent ; not forcible; a low 
cant word. Arbuthnot. 
To CRUMPLE. v. a. To contract; to cor- 
rugate. Wiſeman. 
CRUMSON. / [crimoſno, Italian.] 
1. Red, fomewhat darkened with * 
| w/e. 
2. Red in general. Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
To CRIUMSON. +. a. [from the naun.] To 
dye with crimſon. Shahkeſpare. 
CRIMNCUM. / (a cant word.] A cramp ; 
whimlv. Hudibras. 
CRINGE. / [irom the verb.] Bow; ſer- 
vile civility. * Phillips. 
To CRINGE. v. a. To draw together; to 
contract. Shakeſpeare. 
To CRINGE. v. a. To bow; to pay court; 
to fawn; to flatter. Arbuthr«t. 
CRINVGEROUS. a. [criniger, Lat.] Hairy ; 
overgrown with hair, | 
e CRUNKLE. v. n. fromkrinckeln, Dut.] 
To go in and out; to run in flexures. 
| King. 


| 


CRI 


To CRI'NKLE. v. a. To mould into in. 


| 


equalitics. 
CRFNEKLE. /. [from the verb.] A wrinkle 
3 ſinuoſit . ; 
CRVNOSE. a. [from crinus, Latin.] Hai 
CRINO'S!TY. /. L rom crinoe.] Hirne. 
CRTUPPLE./. {cnypel, Saxon. It is written 
by Donne creeple, as trom creep.) A lame 
man. Dryden. Bent k 
To CRI PPLE. v. a. [rom the noun.] 7 
lame : to make lame. Addiſon, 
or” 06 Ao . (from cripple.) Lame- 
Neils. 
CRISIS. / [zgiow.] 

1. The deciſive moment; the point in 
which the diſeaſe kills, or changes to the 
better. Dryden. 

2. The point of time at which any affair 

2 * 3 N |; 
ISP. a. [cri/pus, in. 

1. Curled. * 

2. Indented; winding. Shake 

3. Brittle ; triable. 

Fo CRISP. v. a. ſcriſpo, Latin.) 

1. To curl; to contract into knots. 

Ben Jonſon, 

2. To twiſt. Milton. 

3. To indent; to run in and out. Milton. 

CRISPA”TION. / (from criſp.] 5 

t. The act of curling. 

2. The ſtate of being curled. Bacon. 

CRISPING-PIN. /. {from criſp.] A curl 


ing- iron. Jaiab. 
CRISPNESS. /- [from criſp. ] Curledneſs. 
CRILSPV. a. {trom cri/p.] * 
| hake 


CRVTE'RION. /. [Lee. A mark by 
waich any thing is judged of, with regard 
to its goodneſs or badneſs. South, 

1. A man ſkilled in the art of judging of 
literature. Locke 
2. A cenſurer; a man apt to find fault. 

CRVTICK. a. Critical; relating to eriti- 
ciſm. Pope. 

CRITICE. / 

I. A critical examination ; critical re» 


marks. 
2. Science of criticiſm, Locke. 
To CRUTICK. v. . {from the noun.] To 
lay the critick ; to criticiſe. emple. 
CRITICAL. a. rom critick.] | 


1. Exact; nicely judicious ; accurate. 


illing fleet. 

2. Relating to criticiſm, 
3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. Shakeſ. 
4. Compriſing the time at which a great 
event is determined. Brown. 
CRI'TICALLY. ad. [from critical. Ina 
critical manner; exactly; 8 Ye 


quart. 
CRITE 


CRO 
eg7TICALNESS. / [from critical.) Ex- 


eſs; accuracy. 


7; CRITICISE. w. a. | from criticł.] 


lay the critick; to judge. Dryden. 
175 deer upon as faulty. Locke. 
7, CRIT ICISE. v. a. from critick.] To 
cenſure; to paſs judgment upon. Audiſon. 
CRITICISM. / e 32 a 5 
ticiſm is a ſtan of judging well. 
Din 2 WI * m_ 
Remark; animadverſion; critica ob- 
&reations. Addiſon. 
7, CROAK. v. u. cnacezzan, Saxon.] 
. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog. 
or cry as a raven of crow. 
1 Shakeſpeare. 
CROAK. / {from the verb.] The cry or 
voice of a frog or raven. ; Lee. 
CRO'CEOUS a. (crocers, Latin. ] Coalitt- 
ing of ſaffron ; like laffron. 
CROCITA'TION. /. {crocitatio, Lat.] The 
croaking of frogs or ravens. 
CROCK. / [4ruick, Dutch.] A cup; any 
veſſel made of carch. 
CRO'CKERY. / Earthen ware. 
CRO'CODILE. / [trom xe, laffron, and 
Wal, fearful. / 
1. An ampb ibious voracious animal, in 
ſhape reſembling a lizard, and found in 
Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with 
very hard ſcales, which cannot be pierced, 
except under the belly. It runs with great 
ſwiftneſs ; but does net eaſily turn itſelf. 
2. Crocodile is alſo a little animal, other- 
wiſe called ſtinx, very much like the li- 
zard, or ſmall crocodile. It always re- 
mains little, and is found in Egypt near the 


Red Sea, Trevouxs 
CRO'CODILINE. a. {crocodilinus, Latin.) 
Like a crocodile. Di&. 


CRO'TUS. { An early flower. 

CROFT. /. [ cnopr, Saxon.] A little cloſe 
joiung to 4 houle, that is uſed for corn 
or paſture.” Milton. 

CROISA'DE. 2 /, {croifade, from croix, a 

Gl. 0. cro/:, Fr. The a:lventurers 


in the holy war always bearing a cro/s, as 


an enſign of their caulc.] A holy war. 
con. 
CROVISES / 


1. Pgrims who carry a croſs. 

2. Soldiers who fight agaiuſt inſidels. 
CRONE. / [cnone, Saxon.} 

1. An old ewe. 


2. In contempt, an old woman. Drayton. 


CRONET. /. The hair which grows over 
the top of an hoiſe's hoof. 
CRON J½. {a cant word.] An old ac- 
quaintance. 
CROOK. /. [croc, French. ; 
1. Any crooked or bent inſtrument. 
ſheephook. 


Swift. 


2 A Prior. 


| 


CRO 


3- Any thing bent; a meander. Sidney. 
To CROOK. v. a. [crocher, French.] 
I. To bend; to turn into a hook. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. To ververt from rectitude. Bacon. 
CROORKBACK. / [crook and back.] A man 
that has gibbous ſhoulders. Shakeſpeare. 
CROO'KBACKED. a. Having bent ſhoul- 
ders. Dryden. 
CROO KED. a. [crocher, French.] 
1. Bent; not ſtraight ; curved. Nexwwton. 
2. Winding ; oblique ; anfractuous. 
Locke. 
3. Perverſe ; untoward ; without rectitude 
of min. Shakeſpeare. 
CROO'KEDLY. ad. [ from crooked.] 
1. Not in a ſtraight line, 
2. Untowardly; not compliantly. Taylor. 
CROO'KEDNESS. /. from crooked.] 
1. Deviation from ſtraightneſs; curvity. 
2. Dctormity of a gibbous body. Taylor. 
CRUE: . (cnop, Saxon.] The craw of a 
ird. 
CROP. / enoppa, Saxon.) 
I. The higheſt part or end of any thing. 
2. The harveſt; the corn gathered off a 
: field. a Roſcommon. 
3- Any thing cut off, Dryden. 
To CROP. wv. a [from the noun.) To cut 
off rhe ends of any thing ; to mow ; to 
rep. Creech 
To CROP. v.n. To yield harveſt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
CRO'PFUL. a. (crop and fall.] Satiated ; 
having a full belly. Milton. 
CRO PSICK. a. [crop and /ich.} Sick with 
excels and debauchery, Tate. 
CRO/PPER. /, [from crop.] A kind of 
pigeon with a large crop. Walton. 
CRO'SIER. / [croifer, Fr.] The paftorat 
ſtaff of a liſhop. con. 
CRO SL ET. / croiſſelet, French.] A mall 
crofs. 
CROSS. / {rroix, French |] 
1. Ouc itraight body lain at right angles 
over another, T ayiore 
2. Tic cnlign of the Chriſtian religion, 


— — 


3. A monument with a croſs upon it to ex- 
cite devotion ; ſuch as were anciently ſet 
in market - places. Shake e. 

4. A line 5 through another. . 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs p 
misfortune; hindrance ; vexation; oppo- 
ſitiou; mizadventure; trial of patience. 

Ben Jamon. Taylor. 

6. Maney ſo called, becauſe marked with 
a creſs. Howel. 

7+ Croſs and Pile, a play with money. 

CROSS. 4. rom the ſubſtantive. 


| 


t. Trauntyerls ; falling athwart tomething 
elle, Nrauton. 
b 2» Oblique. 


CRO 


3. Adverſe ; oppoſition. Atterbury. 
4. Perverſe, untractable. South. 


$5. Peeviſh; fretful; ill-humoured. 
Tillotſon. 
6. Contrary ; contradictory. South. 
7. Contrary to wiſh ; un*-rtunate. Sau.. 
8. Interchanged; a croſs martiagc. Bacon. 
CROSS. preps 
1. Athwart; ſo as to interſeQ an thing. 
Rnolles. 
2. Over; from ſid: to fide. DL Eftrange. 
To CROSS. v. a. [from tie noun.] 
1. To lay one body, or draw one line a- 
thwart another. Hudibras. 
2. To ſign with the croſs. 
3. To mark out; to cancel; as, to cro/5 
an article. 
4+ To paſs over; he crocd the river. 
Temble. 
5. To move laterally, obliquely, or athwart. 
Spenser. 
6. To thwart ; to interpoſe obſtruction. 
Dante. Clarendon. 
7. To counteract ; appetite croes reaſon. 


KS Lacke. 

8. To contravene ; to hinder by authority. 
Shakeſpeare. 

9. To contradict. Bacon. 


to. To debar; to lude. Shakeſpeare. 
To CROSS. v. u. Pt od | 
1. To lay athwart another thing. 
2. To be inconſiſtent. Sidney. 
CROSS-BAR SHOT. / A round ſhot, or 
great bull, with a bar of iron put thro? 
it. | Herris. 
Toa CROSS-EXAMINE. v. a. [| croſs and 
examine.] To try the faith of evid-nce by 
captious queſtions of the contrary party. 
| Decay of Piety. 
EROSS-STAFF. / [from creſ an! Ra.) 
An mftrument commonly «a I: the fo c- 
ſtaff, uſed by ſeamen tn take the m-ridian 
alti:ude of the fun or ſtars. Harris. 


A CRO'SSBITE. , {croſs and bite} A de- 
L'Eftra'.ge. | 


c-ption ; a cheat, 


+ ©» 
| CRO'SSNESS. / rom cri. 

1. Traiilveriencls ; interſection. 
2. Perverſeneſs; peeviſhneſs. 
CRO SSROW. / croſs and row.) Alpha: 

bet, ſo named b: cauſe a crols is placed at 

the beginning, to ſhew that the end of 

learning my Shakeſpeare, 
CR: YSS WIND. / ſcreſi and 4vind } Wind 

blowing fro the right to the Jett, Boyle, 
CR\YY5SWAY /. (cr and way.] A ſmall 

obſc ure pat!; interſecting tue chick ruad. 
CRO'5SWOR1.F{ ffrom croſs aud Wort.] 
A Dan's le 5 
CROTCH. / {cracy, French] A hook. l 
CRO TCEE TV geechet, French.) 

1. {in muſick.] Ong oi the notes or cha- 
racters ot time, £qual to halt a minim. 
2. A piece of wood fitted into another to 
ſupport 2 rutbiing, Dryden, 
3. In priating.] 1 oks in which werds 

ate in mciuded thus. 
4. A perverie concert ; od fancy. Hoavel. 
To CROUCH. 2. 1. {crochy, crooked, Fr.] 
I. To ſup low ; to he cloſe to the 
Eo fawn; fo bend fervile] Diyden; 
2. 10 fawn; to bend Iervilely. Iden. 
CROUP. /. /. cron, Frenciic} 
I. The rump of a fo vl. 
| 2. The huttocks of a norſe. : 
CROUPA'DES. / { from croup.] Higher 
leaps than thole ot corvets. f 
Farrier"s Dic. 
CROW. , {cnape, Saxon.) 
i. A large biack bird tnat feeds upon the 
carcaſes of bea'ts. Dryden. 


beut that hien is of no value. 
L" Eftrange. 
3. A har uſed as a lever. 
4. The voice of a cock, or the noiſe which 
he makes in Ls gaicty. 


CRCWFOOT. , {from crow and foot.] 


A flow:r. 
CRO/WFOOT.Z/. A caltrop. Military Dia. 
Ty CRCW. preterite. Icreavy or crowed, I 
hue cruwed. (hapan, Saxuns} 


To CRYS3BITE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To make the noite which a cock makes. 


To contravene by deception, Collier. 
CRO'SSBOW.  [cro/s and bow.] A miſſive 
wean furmcd by placing a buw atuwart 


a ſtock,  Shateſreare. 
CRO'SSBOWER. /. A ſhooter with a cro%- 
bow. | Raleigh. 


CROSS-GRAINED. a. [creſt and grain.) 
1. Having the fibres trauſverte or irregular. 
Moxon. 


. Perverſe; troubleſome; v-xatious. Prior. 


CRO SSL. ad. [from re,. 
1. Atawart; fo as to teri ſomething 
elſe. 
2. Adverſely; in oppoũtion to. Tillotſon. 
3. Uafortunately. 


; 2, To boaſt; to Luily; to vapour. 
CROW D. / {cnud, Saxon. 


1. A multitude contuſediy prefſed toge- 
rther. | 

2. A promiſcuous medley. Eſſay on Homer. 
3- The vulgar; the populace. Dryden. 
4. rom cravth, Welſh.] A fiddle. 


— 


Hudibras. 
To CROWD. =. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To fill with confuſed multitudes ; he 


| crowded the honte with his friends. 
; Watts. 


2. To preſs cloſe together; he crowds ma- 


Nos] 
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2. To pluck a Crow, to be contentious a- | 


Southern. 


— — 


.,. 


p „ 
F 
' To incumber by multitudes ; the gates | 
$4 To — N Granville. 
To Cao. Sail. [A ſea phraſe.] To 
read wide the fails upon the yards. 
WD. v. u. 
* to be numerous and con- 
fuſed. | Dryden. 
+. To thruſt among a multitude. Cosi. 
CRO/WDER. /. {from crowd.) A fiddler. 


Sidney. 
cROWKEE PER. . [crow and keep.) A 
ſcarecrow. Shakeſpeare. 


ROWN. /. [couronne, French.) 
2 . of "the head which de- 


notes imperial and regal dignity. 


Shakeſpeare. | 
A and. ccle/. 
12. honorary diſtinction. 1 Cor. 
4 Regal power ; royalty. Lacke. 
3. The top of the head. Pope. 
6. The tcp of any thing; as, of a moun- 


tain. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Part of the hat that covers the head. 
8. A piece of money.  Suckling. 
9. Honour; ornament ; decoration. 
10. Completion; accompliſhment. 
CROWN: MPERIAL. / [corona imperialis, 
Latin.] & flower. 
7 CROWN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To inveſt with the crown or regal orna- 
ment. Dryden. 
2. To cover, as with a crown. Dryden. 
3. To dignify ; to adorn ; to make illuſtri- 


ous. P/aims. 
4. To reward; to recompence. | 

| Roſtommon. 
3. To complete; to perfect. South. 


6, To terminate; to finiſh. Dryden. 
CRO'WNGLASS. / The fineſt ſort of 
window-glafs. a 
CROWNPOST. / A poſt, which, in ſome 
- buildings, ſtands upright in the middle, 
between two principal rafters. 
CRO'WNSCAB. /. A ſtinking filthy ſcab, 
round a horſe's hoof. Farrier”s Di#. 
RO ws WHEEL. /. The upper wheel of 
a watch, | 
CRO'WNWORKS. / [In fortification.] 
Bulwarks advanced toward the field to 
in ſome hill or tiſing ground. Harris. 
O'WNET. /. [from crown.] 
1. The ſame with coronet. 
2. Chief-end; laſt purpoſe. Shakeſpeare. 
CRO'YLST ONE. /. Cryltalized cauk. 
Moc dæabard 
CRUCIAL. a. {crux crucit, Lat.] Tranſ- 
verſe; interſecting one another. Sharp. 
To CRU'CIATE. v. a. [ crucio, Latin. 
To torture; to torment ; to excru- 


clate. 
CRUCIBLE. I [crucibulum, low Latin. ] 


A aural melting pot made of earth. 
L. I. 3 


. C R U 

| CRUCVFEROUS. a. [ crux and fero, Lat.] 
Bearing the croſs. 

CRU'CIFIER. / [from crucifp.] He that in- 
flifts the puniſhment of crucifixion. Ham. 

CRU'CIFLYX. / [crucifixus, Latin.] A repre- 
ſentation in picture or ſtatuary of our 
Lord's paſſin, Atldiſone 

CRUCIFIXION. / [from crucifixus, Lat.] 
Th-puniihment ot nuling to a croſs. Addi 

CRU'CIFORM. a. [ crux and forma, Lat.] 
Having the form of a croſs. 

To CRU'CIFY. . a. [crucijige, Latin.] To 
put to death by nailing the hands an fret 
to a croſs ſet upright. Milton. 

CRUCVGEROUS. a. [craciger, Latin. ] 
Bearing the crols. | 

CRU. / [commonly writren curd.] A con- 
cret ion; coagulation. 

CRUDE. . | crudus, L-tin. ] 

1. Raw; not ſubdued by fire. 
2. Not changed by any proceſs or prepa- 
ration. Loyles 
2. Harſh; unripe. | Bacon. 
4. Unconneced; not well digeſted. Bacon. 
g. Not brought to perfection; immature. 
Milton. 
6. Having indigeſted notions. Milton. 
7. Indigeſted; not fully concocted in the 
intellect. | Ben Jonſon. 

CRU'DELY. ad. from crude.] Unripely ; 
without due preparation. ryden. 

CRU DENESS. /. (from crude.] Unripe- 
neſs; indigeſtion. 

CRU DIT. / {from crude.] Indigeſtion ; 
inconcoction; unripeneſs; want of ma- 
tut ity. Arbuthnot. 

To CRU DLE. v. 4. To coagulate ; to con- 


eal. Dryden. 
CRU' DY. a. [from crud.] * 


1. Concreted, coagulated. Spenſer. 
2. [from crude.) Rau; chill. Shakeſpeare. 


CRUEL. a. [cruc!, French.] | 
I. Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman ; 
hard-hearted ; barbai ous. Dryden. 
2. [Of things.] Hurtful ; miſchievous , de- 
ſtructive. P/alms. 
CRU'ELLY. ad. [ from cruel.) In a cruel 
manner; inhumanly; barbarouſly. Seuth, 
CRU'ELNESS. / [from crue/.] Inhumani- 
ty: cruelty. Spenſer. 
| CRUELTY. / [cruaute, Fr.] Inhumanity ; 


ſavagencis; barbarity. Shakeſp. 
CRU'ENI ATE. a. [ cruentatus, Latin. ] 
Smcared with blood. Glanville. 


CRUET. /. [&ru:cke, Dutch.) A vial tor 


vinegar or oil. Swift. 
| CRUISE. / [&ruicke, Dutch.] A — cup. 
Dh . IXIARgI. 
CRUISE. { (croiſe, Fr.] A voyage in —— 
, of plunder. 
To CRUISE. v. a. [from the noun. ] Ta 
rove over the ſea in ſearch of plunder. 
Ii CRUTSER, 


CRU 
CRUISER. / {from cruiſe.] One that roves 
the ſea in cart h of plunder. iſeman. 
838 8 . Cepuma, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſoft par: of bread, not the cruſt. 
Bacon. 
2. A ſmal! particle or fragment of bread. 
To CRU'MBLE. v. a. [om crumb.] To 
break into ſtnall pieces; to comminute. 
Herbert. 
To CRU/MIBL.E. v. 2. To fall into frnall 
IECES, Pope. 
CRU'MENAL. / [from crumena, Lat.] A 
purſe. Spenſer. 
CRU'MMY. a. [from crum.] Soft; not 
cruity. 
CRUMP. a. [cpump, Saxon. ] Crooked in 
the back. L Eftrange. 
To CRU'MPLE. v. a. [from rumple.] To 
draw into wrinkles. Addiſon. 
CRU'MPLING./. A ſma!l degenerat= apple. 
To CRUNK. Ven. To cry like 2 
To CRU'NKLE. crane. Dif. 
CRU'PPER. /: [from croupe, Fr. ] Tha part 
of the horſeman's furni ure that reaches 
from the ſaddle to the tail. Sidlez. 
CRU/RAL. a. from crus cruris, Lat.] N- 


— 1 Arbur bod. 
CRUS DE. 
CRUS4'DO. See CRO!SADE, 


I. An expe-.i:ion againſt the Infidels. 
2. A coin ſtamped with a crots. 


Shakeſpeare. 
CRUSE. /. ** 


CRU'SE M A goldſmith's melting- pot. 
To CRUSH. v. a. [ecrajer, French. 
1. To preſs b-tween two oppolite bodies; 
to ſqueeze. Dilton. 
2. To prels with violence. Waller. 
3. To overwhelm; to beat down. 


See CrRvise. 


Dryden. 

4. To ſubdue ; to depreſs ; to diſpirit. 
| Alilten. 
To CRUSH. v. 2. To be condenſc d. , 
Thomſon. 

CRUSH. / [from the verb.] A colliſion. 

CRUST. . cruſta, Latin. 

1. Any ſhell or external coat. Addiſon. 


2. An incruſtation; collection of matter 
into a hard body. Addiſon. 
3. The caſe of a pye made of meal, and 
baked. Addiſon. 
4. The outer hard part of bread. Dryden. 
A waſte piece ot hread. . 
75 CRUST. v. a. [fromm the noun. ] 
1 To envclope ; to cover with a hard caſe. 
2. To foul with concretions. Sqawift. 
To CRUST. v. 2. To gather or contract a 
era. Temple. 
CRUSTA*CEOUS. a. [from cryfa, Lat.] 
ſhelly ; with joints; not * 


— 


— 


CRY 


CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS. J. [from enuf, 
22 The quality WP Yin jointed 
ells. 
CRU'STILY. ad. [ from cru/ty.] Peevi 
ſnoppiſhly. l 9] = 
CRU'STINESS. / from cry. ] 
1. The quality of a cruſt. 
2. Peeviſhnels ; moroſeneſs. 


CRUS I'Y. a. J cruſt. | 
1. Covered with a cruſt. Derham, 
v. Morcſe ; ſnappiſh. : 
CRUTCH. / [ croccia, Ital.] A ſupport 
uled by cripples. Smith, 
To CRUTCH. v a. | from crutch] To 


ſupport on crutches as a cripple. Dryden, 
To CRY. v. n. | crier, French. ] 
1. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſi 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. To call importunately. Jon. ii. 2. 
3. To talk eagerly or inceſſantly. 
| Exodu. 
4. To proclaim ; to make publick. 
Jeremiab. 
5. To exclaim. Herbert. 
6. To utter lamentation. Tillotjon, 
7. To ſquall, as an infant. Waller. 
8. To weep; to ſhed tears. Donne, 


9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an 
animal. | | Pſalms, 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſcent. 

Shakeſpeare, 
To CRY. v. a. To proclaim publickly 


ſomething loſt or found. Cruauſbaw. 
To CRY down. v. a. 
t. To blame ; to depreciate ; to decry. 
Tillotſon. 
2. To prohibit. Bacon. 
3. To overbear. Shakeſpeare. 


To CRY out. v. 1. 
1. To exclaim; to ſcream ; to clamour. 


To CRY up. v. a. | | 
1. Toapplaud; to exalt ; topraiſe. Bacon, 
2. 10 raile the price by proclamation. | 


Temple. 
CRY. / [cri, French. __ 


2. Weeping ; mourning. 
3. Clamour ; outcry. _ Addiſon. 
4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder. 
5. Proclamation. 

6. The hawkers“ proclamation of wares; 
as, the cries of London. 
7. Acclamation ; popular favour. 

Shak . 


8. Voice; utterance; manner ot vocal ex- 


preſſion. cke. 
9. Importunate call. Jeremiab. 
10. Lelping of dogs. N aller. 


11. Lell; 


2. To complain loud'y. Atterbury. 
3. To blame; to cenſure. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To declare loud. | 
5. To be in labour. Shakeſpeare. 


1. Lamentation; ny, ſcream. Exodus 


| 


P _— — . 


la 
ited 


CUB 

31. Yell; inarticulate noiſe. Zep4. i. 10. 
11. A k of dogs, Milton. Ainſworto. 
KAT. The heron. 


ER. /. The falcon gentle. 
TY 4 Ainſeworth. 


CRYPTICAL. a. [xouwrw., Hidden ; 
CRY 'PTICK. ; ſecret; occuit. Glanville. 
CRYPTICALLY. ad. [troin cryptical.) 


Occultly ; ſecretly. gyle. 


CRYPFO'GRAPHY. / [xgiviu and 34 


1 The act of writing ſecret characters. 
2. Secret characters; cyphers. 
cRYPTO LOG Y. /. L and 25. 
Enigmatic al language. 
CRYSTAL. /< lf ZALE. | 
1. Cry/lals are hard, pellucid, and natural- 
ly colourleis bodies, of regular angular 
ures. | Hil. 
2. Nand eryſtal is a genuine ſpar, of an 
extremely pure, clear, and fine texture, 
ſellom either blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, 
or ſiained with any other colour. It is al- 
ways an oblique parallelopiped of fix 
planes. Hill. 
3. Cryal is allo uſed for a factitious boy 
caſt in the glaſs houſes, called alto chr 
glals, which is carried to a degree of per- 
tection beyond the common glals. 
Chambers. 


4. Cryſtals [in chymiſtry] expreſs; falts or 


other matters, {tot or congealed in man- 


ner of cry/tal. Bacon. 
CRTSTa «» As 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. Shakeſpenre. 
2. Bright; clear; tranſparent : lucid ; pel- 
lucid. Dryden. 
CRY'STALLINE. a. [cry/tallinus, Latin.) 
1. Conſiſting of cry ſtal. Boyle. 


2. Bright ; clear; pellucid; tranſporent. 

CRYS"TALLINE. Humour. /. The ſecond 
humour of the eye, that lies next to the 
2 behind the uvea. Ray. 

CRYSTALLIZA'TION. / [from ery/tal- 
le.] Congelation into cryſtals ; the maſs 

by congelation vr concretion. 
N oodævard. 

To CRY'STALIZE. v. a. [from cry/tal.] 
To cauſe to congeal or concrete in 
cryſtals. 

To CRY'STALIIZE. v. n. To coagu- 
late, congeai, concrete, or ſhoot into 
cryitals. i 

CUB. / [of uncertain etymology.] 


1. The young of a beaſt; generally of a 


bear or fox. 
2. The young of a whale. 
3. In reproach, a young boy or girl. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To CUB. v. a. from the noun.) To bring 
forth. Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Waller. | 


CUC 


cus ION. , (cubat.o, Lat.] The 2d of 


ling down. Dict. 

CU'BA TORY. a. [from cubo, Lat.] Re- 
cumbent. 

CU BATURE. / [ from cube.] The finding 
exactly the lolid content of any pri poſed 
body. | Harris. 

CUBE. /. [from ,, a die.] A regular 

folid body, conſiſting of fix ſquare and 

equal tac:s or fides, and the angles all 


right, and therefore equal. Chambers. 
CUBE Root. ? . The origin of a cubick 
CU”BICK. Root. number. 


CU'BEB./ A imall dried fruit reſemblin 
pper, but ſomewhat longer, of a ——_ 
own colour, and compoſed of a coriu- 

gated bark, covering a t':in friable ſhell 
or capſule, containing a ſingle ſeed, round- 
iſh, blackiſh on the ſurface, and white 


within. Hill. Flayer. 
CU/BICAL. 
CU/BICK. as [from cube.) 


1. Having the form or properties of 2 
cube. 

2. It is applied to numbers. The number 
of four multiplied into itſelf, produceth 
the ſquare number ſixteen; and that again 
multiplied by four produceth the chic 
number fixty- four. Hale. 

CU'BICAL XESS. / [from cubical.] The 
ſtate or quality of being cubical. 

CUBI'CULARY. a. ſcubiculum, Latin.] 

| Fitted tor the poſture of lyinz, Brown. 

CU/BIFORML a. {from cube and form.) Of 
the ſhape of a cube. 

CU'BIT. / (from cubitus, Latin.] A mea- 
ſure in uſe among the ancients; which 
was originally the diſtance from the el- 
bow, bending inward, to the extremity of 

| the middle finger; a foot and half. Holder. 

CU/BITAL. a. |cuvitalis, Latin.] Contain- 
ing only the length of a cubit. Brown. 

CU'CKINGSTOOL./. An engine invented 
for the puniſhment ot ſcolds and unquiet 
women. Coabel. Hudibras, 

CU'CROLD. / (cacu, French.] One that is 
married to an adulterelss Shakeſpeare, 

To CU'CTKOLD. wv. a. 

1. To rob a man of his wife's fidelity. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. To wrong a huſband by — _ 

CU'CKOLDY. g. {from cuxckold.] — 
the qualities of a cuckold ; poor; mean. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

CU'CKOLDMAEER. {.[curhtold and make.] 

One that makes a practice of 1 


* 


WIVES, 
CU/CKOLDOM. /, from cuckold.) 
1. The act of adultery. Dryden. 
2. The ſtate of a cuckold. Arbuthnot, 
Iiz CU ckOoO. 


| 


C UF 
cUcKOO. / [cauccew, Welch. ] 
1. A bird which appears in the ſoring; and 
is ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other hir 5, and 
lay her own to be hatcher in their p ace. 
Sidney. Thomſon. 
2 \ name of contempt. Shakeſpeare. 
CUCK ' ?0O-BUD. The name of a 
CUCKOU-' LOWER. 5 flower. Shakeſp. 
CUCKOO-SPITTLE. V Woodſcare, tl at 


nm v3 d&w cr cxudation, found upon 


vas, hb ut the end of May. Bronun. 
Cu . by A'TE. a. [cucullatus, hooded, 
Cu * 2 La ein.] 


1 11 20 d, as with a hood or 


2. U ing the ceſerr.blunce or ſhape of 2 
Rhownd, Broxvn. 

CTUCTUY BER. V [eremmrs, Laird]  Fhe 
b e Hants 0 rut: e :r plant. | 
C&'RDTI A CS: US (rem recurbita, 
Lai a Kourd.] | 


(6CHOUS | Vans arc thofe wich reſem- 
| 8 5 2 1 as the pumpion ard 
"Wo Chambers. 
URBITT. 7 Tencurdita, La. ws A 
inn veſT.l. called a body. ale. 
„ud, Saxons] The tood which is 
<p en the fir it ſtomach, in orucr to 
rum a :.. *** 
CU DDEN. 1 ＋ A cloun; Kupid low 
CU Dr. do't Dryden. 
70 C 'DDLE. v. u. To he cloſe ; to ſquat. 


Prior. 
CU'DGFL. /. bud Dutch.) 
1. A ni k to ttrike "with: Loc be. 
I. T9 croſs the CUBGELS, is to vicld, 
[*E/\ranre. 
To CU'DGEL. w. a [from the noun.] To 
„ with a ſick | Souih. 
CUDCGEL-PROOF. a. Able to retiſt a 
 - Wark... 
CU D BED. / [from cud and 3 A 


plant. Miller. 
CUE. /. [ quenes a tail, Fr.] 
. Thee. il or end of anv thing, ; 
2. Thc laſt word of a {pc ech. 
Shakeſpeare. |' 
3.A kiat; an | intimation; a fhort direc- 
tion, Sog. 
4. The part that any man is to play in his 
turn, Kymer. 


5. Humour; temper of wind. 
CUERPO. /- {Spaniſh. Jo be in crerpes is to 
i be without the upper coat. Ewikras. 
CUFF. /. [zafa, a baitle, Italian.] A blow 
with the fiit; a box; a itrok-., ; 
Shakeſpeare. 


Toa CUFF. v. z. . [from the noun.} To fight; 
to ſcuffte, © Dryden. 
7a CUFF. . a. 

1. To firike with the fiſt. 


Shaxefprarc. 


CUL | 
2. To ſtrike with talons. 
CUFF. /. [ coeffe, F rench.] * of in 


ſleeves. Arbut 
CUTRAS. / [ cuiraſſe, Fr.] A breaſt — 


D 
CUi RA'SSIER. /. from cuiraſa.] A man 
at arms; a foldier in armour. Milton, 
CUISH. 7. [ cuiſſe, French 4 The at mour 
that covers tlie th: 'ghs. Dryden, 
CU'LDEES. / [ colrdei, Latin.] Monks 1 
S.-otlan'!. 
CU'LERAGE. /. Arſe-ſmart. 
CU'LIN ARY. a. [culina, Latin.] R*Iating 
to the k:tchen. Newt), 
To CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French] To ſe 
|- &t fron others. | Hooker. Pope, 
CU'LLER. / from c.] One who picks 
er Chooſes, 
CULLI CGN. / {coglione, a fool, Ital.] A 
ſcrundrel, \ ** 
CUTLLIONLY. 2. [from culliau. aving 
the qualities of a cullion ; mean ; baſe. 
CU'LLY. / | coplione, tal. a too! ] A man 
der ci ved or impried upon. =2:rbuthnet, 
To CU'LLY. v. a. {trom the noun.] To 
be fool; to cheat; to impole upon. 
CULMI' FEROUS a. culnus, and foro, Lat.] 
Culmiferousp! antsare inch as have a ſmooth 
joinied flak. and their teeus ar- contained 
in chaffy huſks. Duincy, 
To CU LMINATE. . n. (culmen, Latin 4 
To be vertical; ; to be in the meridian. 
Millor. 
CULMINATION. / ſfrem culminate] 
The tranſit of a planet thi ough the me- 
ridian. 
CULPABLLII * þ * cul pable.] Blame - 
ablenc's. * 
CU"LPABLE. a. [culpabilis, Latin.) 
1. Criminal. Shakeſpeare, 
2. BlamcaVble ; hlameworthr. H over. 
CU'LPABLENESS. fe {irom cupable. | 
Plame ; vuilt, 
CU'LPABLY. ad. from capable. ] Blame- 
ably ; criminaily. Taylor. 
CWU/LPRIT. / A man arraigned before his 
jud ere. Prior. 
CULT FR. /. {erutrer, Latin.) The iron d 
the plow derpenaicular 10 the share. 
To Ci I. TI A1E. Us 0s (culiiuer, Fr.) 
1. Jo forward or Improve the pr ocuet of 
the earth, by manual mduftry.. Felton 
2. To improve; to meiiorate. [taller 
CLT IVA'TION. . Crom erſtirare., 
. The art or practice f in qu ov ing ails, 
and forwarding or molorating vegela- 
1 
| 2. Improverert in gr nera!; me lioratior. 
CULTiVA'TOR. , {tom cultisate.] Ore 
ws n promotes, or melo! _ 
977. 
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 CU'MULATE. v. a. (cumulo, Lat.] To 


„ W-8 
SU'LTURE. {+ (cultura, Latin.) 


1. The act of cultivation. 
1. Improvement ; melioration. 


Woodward. 
Tatler. 
To CU'LTURE. v. 4. from the noun.] To 


cultivate ; to tul. 7. homſon. 
/ Irne, Saxon.] A pigeon. 
CU'LVER./: (culyne, ] pl 2 — 
CU'LVERIN. / [coulverine, French. I A 
- ſnecies ot oranance. a Waller. 
CULVERKEY. /. A ſpecies of flower. 
75 CU'MBER. v. a. [komberen, to diſturb, 
Du ch. 
1. To 2 ; 
ſtruct. . : 
| 4. To crowd or load with ſomething uſe- 
15 involve in diſſiculties and dangers ; 
to diltreſs. ; : 1 
4. To buly ; to diſtract with muitpiucity 
of cares. Like. 
g. To be trouble ſome in a lace. Grew. 
CU'MBER. / [4omber, Dutc 5 Vexation ; 
embarrallment. Raleigh: 
CU'MBERSOME. a. [from cumber.] 
1. Troubleſome ; ve xat:ous. Sidney. 
2. Bur: henſome; embarraſſing. Arbut/not. 
Unwieldy; wimanageabic. Newion, 


CUMBERSOMELY. ad. {irom cumber- 


Ina troubleloine manuer. 
ctIBERSONME N ESS. / [from cumber- 
eme. ] Encumbrance; hindrance; obitruc- 
tion. 
CUMBR.\NCE. / {from cumber.] Bur- 
then; hind: ance; impedimeni. Milton. 
CU'MBROUS. a. {trom cumber.] | 
1. Troublefom<. ; vexatious ; d:{turbing. 
2. Oppreſſive ; burtheniume. Swift. 
1. Jumblcd ; obitructin, each other. 
Milton. 
CUMFREY./. A medicinal plant. 
CU'MIN. V {c:rninum, Lat.) A plant. 


to entangle; to ob- 


heap together, Wooawwnrd. 
CUM "TION. /. The act of heaping 
together. 


> 

CUNCTA'TION. / (cunctat io, Lat.] De- 

lay; procraitination; dilatorine ſs. 

Hau yavard. 

CCT ATOR. /. (Latin. ] One given to 

delay; a lingerer. Huinmond, 
To CUND. 2. 1. (tonnen, Dutch.] To give 

natice to fiſhers, | Corew. 
CUNEAL. a. [crmeus, I atin.} Relating to 

a werige ; having the form of a wedge. 
CNEATED. a. {cuneus, Latin.} Made in 
form of a wedye. 

CUNEIFORM. a. [from cunci and firma, 
| _ Having the form of a wedge. 

CUNNER./. A kind of fith leſs than an 


Shakeſpeare. | 


» 


a oyſter, that flicks clole to the rocks. Ain. 


CUR 
CUNNING. {trom connan, Saxon.) 


1. Skiltul; knowing ; learned. Priar. 
2. Performed with ſkiil; artful. Spenſer. 


3. Artful ; deceitful ; trickiſh ; tubtie ; 
cratty; ſubdoluus. South. 
4. Atcd with ſubtilty.* Sidney. 
CU NN. NG. /. {(cunninge, Saxon.] 
1. Artih-e 3 deceit; flyncſs; flight ; frau- 
dulent dexterity. Bacon. 
2. Art; ſkiil; knowledge, Bjalms, 
CU'NNINGLY. ad. [trom cunning.] Art- 
fully; flyly; crattily. Swift. 
CU'NNING MAN. / | cunning and man.] 
A man who pretends to ted fortunes, or 
teach bow to iecover ftolen goods. 
Hudibras. 
CU” N e ot [from cunning. ] De- 
crittuln is; fl. nef+., 
CUP. / {cup Saxo. 
1. A ma vile. to dtink in. Geneſis. 
2. The liquur contained in the cup; the 
draught. Waller. 
3. Social entertainment; merry bout; 
commonly in the plural. 
Knolles. Ben Jonſan. 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the 
huſk of an acorn. god trad. 
5. CUP and Can. Familiar companion“. 


Swifts 
To CUP. v. a. from the n-un.] 
I. To uppiy with cups. Saak?/prares 


the 


2. To tix glais bells or cu nr e o_ 
cation. 


ſkin, to draw the bl: od by ſcar 


Sce CUPPING-GL433s. Pope. 
CUPBEARER. / 
1. An officer ot the king's houſehold, 


Molten. 
2. An attendant to give wine to a feat. 
CU FBO.RD./ | cup and ben, Saxon. ] 
A calc with ſhelves, in which victuais or 
earthea ware is placed. Bacon. 
To CU'PBOARD. v. a. [from the noun. 
Lo treaiure ; 10 hoard up. Shakeſpeare. 
CUPTDITY. / [cupiditas, Latia.] Concu 
piſcen:e ; unlawtui lougiug. 
CLA. .. Italian. ] A dome; the hemis 
ſpherical ſtummit ot a building. Addiſon. 
CU'PPEL. See COPPEL. 
CUPPER.F. [trom c.] One who applies 
cuppins glaſſes; a £ arifter, A 
CU/PPING-GLASS. / (from c and glaſs] 
A glaſs uted by ſcar.hers to draw out the 
blood by raritying the air. BlLiſeman. 
CU'PREOUS. a. {cuprens, Lat.] Coppery ; 
conſiſting of copper. Boyle. 
CUR. /. {korre, Dutch.) 
i. A worthlets degencrate dag. 
Shaleſpeare. 
2. A term of reproach {or a man. : 


S 7 3 2 
CUR: | 


CUR 
CU/RABLE. a. [from cure.] That admits a 


reme«ly. Dryden. 

r [from curable.} Poſſi- 
bility to be Healed. 

CU/RACY./. [trom curate.] Employment of 
a curate ; which a hired clergyman holds 
under the beneficiary. Swift. 

CU RATE. / (curator, Latin.] 

I. A clergyman hired to perform the du- 
ties of another. 

2. A pariſh prieſt. Dryden. Collier. 

CU'RATESHIP./: [from cxrate.] The tame 
with curacy. 

CU'RATIVE. a. [from cure. ] Relating to 
the cure of diſeaſes ; not preſervative. 

Brown. 

CUR A'TOR. /. ¶Latin.] One that has the 
ſuperintendence of any thing. Swift. 

CURB . {courber, French.] 

1. A curb is an iron chain, made faſt to 
the upptr part of the branches of the 
— running over the beard of the 

orſe. 

2. Reſtraint; inhibition; oppoſit ion. 

Atter buy. 

To CURB. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To guide a horſe with a curb. Milton. | 


2. To reſtrain; to inhibit ; to che k. 
Spenſer. 
CU — coagulation of milk. Pope. 
To CURD. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
turn to curds; to caule to coagulate. 


Shakeſpeare. 


To CU'RDLE. v. . [from curd.] To coa- 

late ; to concrete. N. 

To CU'RDLE. v. a. To cauſe to coagulate. 

CURDY. a. Om curd.] Coagulated ; con- 
creted ; tull ot curds ; curaicd. 


| Arbuthnot. 
CURE. /. ſeura, Latin.] ® 

1. Remedy; reſtorative. Cranville. 

2. Act of healing. Luke. 


3. The bencfice or employment of a curate 


or cl-rgyman. Collier. 
To CURE. v. a. [curo, Latin.] 
1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to re- 


medy. 


preſerved from corruption. le. 


Temp 


CURELESS. 4. [cure and %.] Without | 
Shakeſpeare. 
CURER. /. from cure.} A healer ; a phy- 
Shakeſpeare. Harvey. 


cure; without remedy, 


fician. 
CURFEW. /. [couvre tu, French.] 

1. An evening peal, by which the con- 

queror willed that every man ſhould rake 


up his fire, and put out his light. Milton. 


2. A cover for a fire ; a fireplate. Bacon. 
CURIATITY. / [curialis, Latin.] The 
privileges or retinue of a court. Bacon. 


RIO'SITY. /. [from curious. 


Waller. 
2. To prepare in any manner ſo as to be 


CUR 


1. Inquiſitiveneſs ; inclination to en 


2. Nicety ; delicacy. Shake/ve g 
3. Accuracy; exactneſs. 49 


4. An act of curioſity ; nice . 
5- An odject of curioſity; rarity. Add; 
CURIOUS. a. — Lain) 2 
1. Inquiſitive; deſirous of information. 


2. Attentive to; diligent about. y 
Wood:y 

3. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. 5 

; Hooker, 

4. Difficult to pleaſe ; ſolicitous of perfec. 

tion. Taylor. 


5. Exact; nice; ſubtle. Holder, 
6. Artful ; not neglectful; not furtuitous; 
nicely diligent. Fairfax. 
7. Elegant; neat ; lahoured ; finiſhed. 
8. Rigid ; ſevere; rigorous. Shakeſpeare, 
CURIOUSLY. ad. [trom crur:ous.] 


1. Inquiſitively ; ſtudiouſly. Newton, 

2. Elegantly; neatly. South, 

3- Arcitully ; exactly. 

4. Captiouſly. 

CURL. / trum the verb.] 

I. A ringlet of hair. Sidney, 

2. Unduiation ; wave; finvolity ; flexure, 
Neauton. 


To CURL. v. a. L rollen, Dutch. ] 
I. To turn the hair in ringlets. 


2. To writhe; to twiſt. 


3. To dreis with curls. Shakeſpeare. 


4. To raiſe in waves, undulations, or finu- | 


Dryden. | 


ofities. 
To CURL. v. n. 


t. To ſhrink into ringlets. Boyle. 
2. To riſe in undulations. Dryden. 
3. To twiſt itſelf. Dryden 


CU'RLEW. / (caurlieu, French. 

1. A kind of water -fo vl. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with 
longer legs. It frequents the corn hel's 
in Spain. 

CURMU'DGEON. / (cour mechant, Fr.] 
An avaricious churliſh fellow; a miſer; 
a niggatd; a griper. 
CURMU'DGEONLY, a. [from car mudge- 
on. Avaricious ; covetous ; churliſh ; nig- 
gardly, 
CU"RRANT,. / 
1. A ſmall fruit-tree. 


2. A ſmall dried grape, properly written 


Lug. 


corinth. 


CU'RRENCY. /. [from current. 


1. Circulation; power of paſſing from hand . 


to hand. Swif 
2. General reception. | 
3. Flucucy ; rcadineſs of utterance. 
4. Continuance ; conſlant flow. Api 


5. Genen 


oO OO OO OO OT OO OR Rm - . 


Trevoux. | 


5 


Fi 
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CURSED. particiþ. ad. from curſe. ] 


CUR 


General eſteem ; the rate at wakes. any 
heme | toarly valued. con. 
Te pagan ped in the Engliſh 
colonies by authority, and paſſing for 
monev. ; 

CURRENT. a. [ currers, Lon.) | 
1. Circulatory; paſſing from hand to hand. 
Geneſis. 
2. Generally received ; uncontradicted ; 
authoritative. Hooker. 


_ Common ; general. ; Watts. 
* Popular duch as is eſtabliſhed by vul- 
ar eſtimation. 1 
. Faſhionable ; popular. ope. 
A Paſfable ; ſuch as may be allowed or ad- 
mitted. Shakeſyeare. 
7. What is now paſſing ; as, the current 
Ars 
CURRENT. / 
1. A running ſtream. Boyle. 


a. Currents are progreſſive motions of the 
water of the ſea in ſeveral places. Harris. 
CURRENTLY. a4. [from current. 
1. With a conſtant motion. 
2. Without oppelition. Hooker. 
3. Popularly ; faſhionably ; generally. 
4. Without ceafing. 
CU'RRENTNESS. / | from current. ] 
1. Circulation. 
2. General reception. 
2. Eaſineſs of pronunciation. Camden. 
CU RRIER. / | coriarius, Latin. ] One who 
dreſſes and pares leather for thoſe who 
make ſhoes and other things. L' Efrange. 
CU'RRISH. a. — cur.] Having the 
qualities of a degenerate dog; brutal; 
ſour; quarrelſome. Fairfax. 
To CU'RRY. v. a. {corium, Lat. leather.] 
1. To drels leather. 
2. To rub; to threſh; to chaftiſe. 
| Addiſon. 
3. To rub a horſe with a ſcratching inſtru- 
ment, ſo as to ſmooth his coat. Bacon. 
4. To ſcratch in kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To C URRY Faworr. To beconic a fa- 
vourite by petty offic iouſneſs, flight kind- 
neſſes, or flattery. Fiooker. 
CURRYCOMB. /: (from curry and comb, ] 
An iron inſtrument uſed for currying 


Ly horſcs. 


T2 CURSE. v. a. ſcunran, — 


1. To wiſh evil; to exercrate. 


. To miſchieve ; to aflict. Pope. | 


To CURSE. v. 2. To imprecate evil. 


CURSE. 4. | from the verb.] Rn 
1. M on; wiſh of evil to another. 
' den. 
2. Affliction; torment ; — 
Addiſon. 


CUR 
| 1. Under a curſe ; hateful ; deteſtable. 


Shakeſpeare . 

2. Unholy; unſanctified. Milton. 
3. Vexatious ; trcublelome. Prior. 

| CU'RSEDLY. ad. fim curſed.) Miſera- 
bly ; ſhamefully. Pope. 


CU'RSEDNESS. / [from cur/ed.] The tate 
of being under a curſe. 
CU/RSHIP. /. (from cur.] Dogſhip; mean- 
neſs. Hudibras. 
CU'RSITOR. /. [Latin.] An officer or clerk 
belonging to the chancery, that makes out 
original writs. Convel. 
CU'RSORARY. a. [from curſus, Lat.] Cur- 
ſorv; haſty ; careleſs, — 
CU/RSORILY. ad. [from curſory.) Haſtily; 
without care. Atterbury. 
CU'RSORINESS. /. [from curſory.] Slight 
attention. | 
CU'RSORY. a. [ from curſorius, Latin, ] 
Haſty ; quick; inattentive ; careleſs. 
Addiſon. 
CURST. a. Forward; peeviſh ; malignant; 
malicious; ſnarling. A/cham. Craſeau. 
CU RSTNESS. /. [from curſt.] Peeviſhneſs ; 
frowardneſs; W Dryden. 
CURT. a. (from curtus, Latin.) Short. 
To CU RTAIL. v. a. {curto, Latin.] To 
cut off; to cut ſhort ; to ſhorten. | 
Hudibras. 
CU'RTAIL Dag. /. A dog whoſe tail is cut 
off. Shakeſpeare. 
CURTAIN. /, [cortiza, Latin.] 
I. A cloth contracted or expanded at plea- 
fure. Arbuthnot. 
2. Todraw the CURTAIN. Toclole it fo 
as to ſhut out the light, or to open it fo as 
to diſcern the object. 
Pope. I Crafhaxy. 
3. Un fortification.) bat part of the 
wall or rampart that lies between two ba- 
ſtions. Knolles. 
CU'RTAIN-LECTURE. /. [from curtain: 
and /efure.] A reproot given by a wife 
to her huſband in bed. Addiſon. 
To CURTAIN. v. :. from the noun.] To 
inc loſe with curtains. Hope. 
CURTATE Di/tance. /. [In aftronomy.} 
The diſtance of a plant's pace trom the 
ſun, reduced to the ecliptick. 
CURT/ATION. /. from carto, to ſhorten, 
Latin.] The :nterval between a planet's 
diſtance from the ſun, and the curtate diſ- 
tance. 
CU'*RTELASSE. —_— 
CU'RTELAX. 3 
| CU'RTSY. Sce CounTrsr. | 
CU'RVATED. a. [curvatts, Lat.] | 
CURVA'TION. /, lcurve, Lat.] The act 


of bendling or crooking. 


| CURVATURE. / {from curve. ] Crooked - 


| eis: 


CUS 


CUT 


neſs ; inflexion ; manner of bending; bent According to cuſtom, Haycuard. 
form. Holder. CUSTOM RILY. ad. {from cuſtomary.) 
CURVE. a. [curvus, Lat.] Crooked; bent; | Habitually ; commonly. Ra 
infleed. © Bentley, (CU'STOMARINESS. / (from cen 
CURVE. /. Any thing bent; a flexure er Frequency. Government of the 7 ongue. 
crooke:'nefs. Thomſon. 


To CURVE. v. a. | curwo, Lat.] To bend; 
to crook; to infleR. 
To CU'RVET. v. n. [corvettare, Italian.) 
I. To leap; to bound. Drayton. 
2. To friſk ; to be licentious. 
CU'RVET. /. [from the verb.] 
I. Alcap; a bound. 
2. A trolick ; a prank. 
CURVILFNEAR. 4. [ curvus and linea, 


Latm.] 
1. Forming a crooked line. Cheyne. 
2. Compr ted of crooked lines. 

es. nals . {from curve. ] Crooked- 
ne ſs. 

CU'3HION. /. [couffin, French. ] A pillow 
for the teat ; a ſoft pad placed upon a 
chair. 

CU/SHIONED. a. [fromcu/hion.] Seated on 
2 cuſhion. 

CUSP. /. [cuſdis, Lat.] A term uſed to ex- 
preis the points or horns of the moon, or 
o' her luminary. Harris. 

CU'SPATED. a. [from cuſpis, Lat.] 

CU'SPiTATED.y Having the leaves of 
a flower ending 1n a point. Duincy. 

CU'STARD. {. {cuwfard, Welch.] A kind 
of ſweat meat made by boiling eggs with 
milk and ſugar. It is a food much uſed 
in city feaſts. Pope. 

CU'STODY. / [cuftedia, Latin.] 

1. Impriſonment; reſtraint of liberty. Milt. 

2. Care; preſervation ; ſecurity, Bacon. 

CUSTOM. / [couſtume, French.] 

1. Habit; habitual practice. 

2. Faſhion ; common way of acting. 

3. Eſtabliſhed manner. t Sam. 

4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. 

5. Application from buyers; as, this tra- 
der has good cuitom. | 

6. In law.] A law or right, not written, 
which, being eſtabliſhed by long uſe, and 
the conſent of our anceſtors, * been, 
and is, daily practiſed. Convel. 


7. Tribute; tax paid for goods 1 

or exported. emple. 
CU'S Y OOMHOUSE,F/. The ':oufe where the 

taxcs upon goods imported or exported 

are collected. Smith. 
CU'STOMABLE. a. (from cuſtom. ] Com- 

mon; h.bitna! ; frequent. 
CU'STOMABLENESS. /. {from cuſtom- 

able. 

1. ſequeney; habit. 

2. Conformity to cuſtom. 


CU'STOMABLY. ad. (from cſfemalle.] 


Holder. 


— 


| 


CU'STOMARY. a. {tron c.] 
1. Comformable to eſtabliſhed cuſtom; ac. 


cording to preſcription. Glanville, 
2. Habitual. Tillotſon, 


3. Uſual : wonted. Shake peare, 


CU'STO MED. a. [from cuſem.] Utlual ; 
common. | Shakeſpeare. 
CU'STOMER. /. {from cigſtom.] Oue who 
8 any place of ſale for the ſake of 
urchaſing. Roſcommoen, 
CU'STREL & 4 


1. A ſhield bearer. 
2. A veſſel for holding wine. Ainſworth, 
To CUT. pret. cut: part. paſſ. cyt. [trom the 
French couteau, a knite.] 
1. To penetrate with an edged inftrument, 
2. To hew, as with an ax. 2 Chrean. 
3. Tocarve ; to make by ſculpture. 
4. To form any thing by cutting. P 
5. To pierce with any uneaſy ſenſation. 
6. To divide packs of cards. Granville. 
7. To interſect; to croſs ; as, one line cuts 
another, 
8. To CUT down. 
down. 
9. To CUT down. To excel; to over- 
power. Addiſon. 
10. To CUT cf. To ſeparate from the 
other parts. Judges. 
11. To CUT /. To deſtroy; to extir- 
pate; to put to death untimely, Howel. 
Iz. ToCUT ef. To reſcind. Smalridge. 
13. To CUT oF. To intercept; to hinder 
om union. Clarendon. 
14. To CUT of. To put an end to; to 
obviate. Clarendon. 
15. Tc CUT of. To take away ; to with- 
hold. Rogers. 
16. To CUT of. To preclude. Prior. 
17. To CUT of. To interrupt; to ſilence. 
To CUT of: To apoſtrophile; to ab. 
18. To off. To a iſe; to 
breviate, by eliſion. om Dryden. 
19. To CUT out. To ſhape ; to form. 
20. To CUT out, To ſcheme; to con- 
1 
21. To CUT out. To adapt. 
22. ToCUT out. To debar. 
2% To CUT out. To excel; to outdo. 
24+ To CUT Hort. To hinder from pro- 
ceeding bv ſudden interruption. Dryden. 
25. To CUT hrt. To abridge; at, the 


To fell; to hew 


Rymer. 


feldiers avere cut ſhort of therr pay. 
26« To CUT up. To divide an animal into 
L” Eftrange. | 
Jeb. 
To 


convenient pieces, 


27. To CUT uþ. To eradicate. 


na Ad ©] 


Pope. 


Cas ed hn *” 


T, CUT. v. 2. 


CUT 


1. To make its 
„To perform the operation of lithoto- 
\To interfere ; as, a horſe that cuts. 


i F. d. Prepared for uſe. Swift. 
7. FTfrom the noun.] ; 
1. The action of a ſharp or edged inſtru- 
t. . 0 
4 The impreſſion or ſeparation of conti -· 
nuity, made by an edge. 
A wound made by cutting. Wiſeman. 
4. A channel made by art. Knolles. 
A part cut off from the reſt. Mortimer. 
6. A ſmall particle ; a ſhred. Hooker. 
5. Alot cut off a ſtick. _ Locke. 
8. A near paſſage, by which ſome angle 
is cut off, Hale. 
9. A picture cut or carved upon wood or 
copper, and impreſſed from it. Brown. 


10. The act or practice of dividing 1 pack 
of cards. Suit. 
11. Faſhion ; form; ſhape ; manner of cut- 
ting into ſhape. Stilling fleet. Addiſon. 
11. A fool or cully. ny 7" 
13. CuT and long tail. Men of ail kinds. 
Ben Jonſon. 


(UTA/NEOUS. a. {from cutis, Lat.] Re- 


lating to the ſkin. Floyer. 


(UTICLE. / [cuticula, Latin.] 


1. The firſt and outermoſt covering of the 
, commonly called the ſcarf-ſkin. 
This is that foft ſkin which riſes in a bliſter 
nany burning, or the application of a 
bliſtering plaiſter. It ſticks cloſe to rhe 
ſurface of the true ſkin. uincy. 
1. A thin ſkin formed an the ſurface of 
any liquor. 
CUTI/CULAR. a. (from cutis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the ſkin. 
erk. 35 or ſkill. Camden. 
CUTLASS. 
cutring ſword. Shakeſpeare. 
CUTLER. / (contelier, French.] One who 
makes or ſells knives. Clarendon. 
CUTPURSE. /, (cut and pur.] One who 
ſteals by the method of cutting purſes. A 


thief ; 4 robber. Bentley. 
CUTTER. /. (from cut.] 
1. An agent or inſtrument that cuts any 


B 
1. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 


. The teeth that cut the meat. Ray. 
Au officer in the exche quer that provides 
wood tor the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid 

Coxvel. 


2 them. 
THROAT. / [cut and throat.) A 


ruffian ; a murderer ; an aſſaſſi 


Hh. 


Knolles. 

CUT-TYROAT. a. Crus! - inhuman ; bar- 

** (urn. 
ol. I. 


way by dividing obſtruc- 
Arbuthnot. 


. Ccoutelas, French. ] A broad 


| 


—T 


CYN 


| CUTTING. /: {from cur] & piece cnt off: 


a chop. Pon. 


 CU'TTLE. / A fiſh, which, whe! is 


purſued bya fiſh of prey,throws out 2 h'ack 


liquor. Rar. 
CU rT LE. hb [from cuttle.] A foul-month- 
ed fellow. Hanmer. Shal.ſpeare. 


CY'CLE. {. [cyclus, Latin; xvxa3+.] 

1. A circle. 

2. A round of time; a ſpace in which the 
ſame revolution begins again; a periodical 
ſpace of time. oider. 

3. A method, or account of a method con- 
tinued till the ſame courle begins again. 

Evelyn. 

4. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 

5 Milton. 

CY'CLOID. / (from xuz97Ing.] A geu- 

metrical curve, of which the geneſis may 

be conceived by imagining a nail in the 

circuraference of a wheel ; the line which 
the nail deſcribes in the air, while the 

| _ revolves in the right line, is tue cy- 
cloid. 

CYCLO/iDAL. a. [from cycloid.] Relating 
to a cycloid, 

CYCLOPZDIA. /. [zvza& and 4a. J 
A circle of knowledge; a courſe of the 
ſciences. 

CY'GNET. {. [from cycnns, Lat.) A young 
ſwan. ortimer. 

CYLINDER. / L. A body having 
two flat ſurfaces and one circular ; a roller, 


WW int. 
CYLUNDRICAL.7 à. from cylinder. ] Par- 
CYLVNDRICK. I t king of the nature of 


a cylinder; having the form of a cylinder, 


or of a roller. Woodward. 
CYMA'R. /. ſproperl» written fmar,] A 
ight covering; a ſcarf. Dryden. 


CYM 4TIUM. /. [Latin ; from dev. 
A member of architecture, whereof one 
half is convex, and the other concave. 


Harris. 

CY'MBAL. / [cymbalum, Lat.] A muſical 
inftrum:-vt, Dryden. 
CYNA'NTHROPY. /{. [xvar , and a 
few.) A ſpecies of madneſs in which 


men hav* the qua ties of dovs. 
CYNEGE'TICKS. /. [xmas] The art 
of F unting. 
CY'NICAL.} 4. [xwmx%.] Having the qua- 
CY'NICKE. F litics of a dog; curriſh ; bru- 
tal; ſmarling ; ſatirical. - ##iliins. 
CY'NICK. / (.] A philoſpher of the 
ſnarling or curriſh fort ; a follower of Dio- 
genes; a ſnarler; a OR = 


bakeſpenre 
CY/NOSURE. /. [fro 


d m e. The 
Har near the nor 
ſtcer. Milton. 


pole, by which taiors 
E K CVPAS8- 


err 
CYPRESS-TREE. /. (cupreſſus, Latin.) 

1. A tall ſtraight tr:e ; its leaves are bitter, 
the ſmell! and ſhade of it are dangerous. 
Hence the Romans looked upon it to be a 
fatal tree, and maie uſe of it at funerals. 
The cypreſs-tree is always green, the 
wood 1s heavy, of 2 good ſmell, and ne- 
ver either rots. or is worm-caten. 

Calmet. Shakeſpeare. Iſaiah. 
2+ It is the emblem of mourning. 


Shaheſpeare. | 


CZA 
CY'PRUS./. A thin black ſtuff. Sale 
CYST. 7 % L A bag containiy 
Ss ſome morbid matter. Wiſeman 
NN a. (rom c, a bag. ] Contained 
in a bag. 
CTSTO TOM. / L and rip.) The 
ad or practice of opening incyſted tumouri 
CZAR. /. [written more properly tzar, 
The title of the emperor of Nuſſia. 
CZARINA. /. [from czar.] The empreſt 
of Ruſſia. 


D. 


D D 


ver mute, 

DA CAPO. [ltalian.) A term in maſick, 
which means that the firſt part of the tune 
{ſhould be repeated at the conchiſion. 

To DAB. v. a. [danber, French.] To ſtrike 

ently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. Sharp. 

D B./ [ from the verb.] 

1. A ſmall lump of any thing. 

2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 

3. Something moiſt or flimy thrown upon 
one. 

4. {In low language.] An artiſt. 

5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. Carew. 

DAB-CHICK. / A water fowl. Pope. 

To DA'BBLE. v. a. [dabbelen, Dutch. ] To 


Is a conſonant nearly approaching | DATFFOD]II. 
in ſound to T. The found of D 
I in Engl;/h is uniform, and it is ne- 


DAI. 
J. This plant” 
DAFFODITVLLY. bath a lily- 
DAFFODOWNDTLLV. ) flower, con- 


ſiſting of one leaf, which is bell ſhaped. 
| | Spenſer, Milian. Dryden. 
To DAFT. v. a. from do ft.] To toſs 
aſide ; to throw _ ſlightly, Shake. 
DAG. / [Jague, French.]} 
I. A dagger. 
2. A handgun ; a piſtol. 
To DAG. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle; 
| to bemire. | 
{ DV'GGER. [dague, French.] 
1. A ſhort ſword ; a poniard. 


Addiſon. 


2. A blunt blade of iron with a baſket 


hilt, uſed for defence. 
{ 8: The obeliſk ; as [f 
DA'GGERSDRAWING. /. {dagger and 


ſmear; to daub; to wet. Sift. | draw.) The act of drawing daggers; ap- 
To DA'BBLE. v. n. roach to open violence. Hudibras. 
1. To play in water; to move in water or | To DA'GGLE. . a. dag, dew.] To 
mud. Sawift. | dip negligently in nice or water. 
2. To do any thing in a flight manner; to Te DA'GGLE. v. a. To be in the mire. 
tam Pope. Pope. 


r. 
DA/BBLER from dabble.] 
1. One that plays in water. 


2. One that meddles without maſtery ; a 
ſaperficial medd!cr, 


roach. 


Wal: 5". 


DA'CTYLE. /. ., a finger.] A po-- 
tical foot conſiſting of one long ſyllable 


and two ſhort. 
DAD. 
DA'DDY. ſing 


at /: 2 


variegated. 


Sauift. 


DACE. / A ſmall river fiſh, reſemblin;; 


J. The child“ way of expreſ- DALNTINESS. / from dainty- 
ba beſpeare. Ben 


DA DAL. a. [4:zdal:', L2ti:;.) Various; 


DA'GGLEDTAIL. . [daggie and tai.) 
| Bemirec ; beſpaitered. Sæuiſt. 
| DAILY. a. [viz/ic, Saxon.] Happening 
every day ; 


DAILY. ad. Every day; very often. 


Spenſer 
DAIUVNTILY. ad. 3 
1. Elegantly; delicately. Bacon. 
2. Deliciouſly ; pleafantly. Howe. 


1. Delicacy ; ſoftneſs. 
2. — _— X 
- Squeamiſknets; taſtidiouſne!s. 

* l DA'INTY 


 Arbuthng, + 


uotidian. Prior. 


# 
* 


* 
U 


pening 


Prior. 


n. 
Spenſer. 


1. A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe. 
DATRY./. [from dey, an old word for milk. 


 BVIRYMAID. /. [duiry and maid.) The 


DAM 
; . Suſceptible of hurt; as, damageable. 

DAINTY. a. [dain, old French. 1 | I __ 

5. Fading to the patties on Fees. | >> Miſchievous; pernicious 


Milton 
6. Nice; affectedly fine. Prior. 
nila nice or delicate; a delicacy. 
Proverbs. 


Ben Jonſon. 


1. The occupation or art of making various 
kinds of food from milk. 

2. The place where milk is manufactured. 
. Paſturage ; milk farm. Bacon. 


woman ſervant whoſe bufineſs is to manage 
the milk. Dryden. 
DATSY. / ſvezereage, Saxon.] or day's 
755 A ſpring flower. Shakeſpeare. 
DALE. /, (dalei, Gothick.] A vale; 2. 


valley. Tickell. 
DA'LLIANOE. from dally.] ö 


1. Interchange of careſſes; acts of fondneſs. 
Milton. 

2. Conjugal converſation. Milton. 
3. Delay; procraſtination. Shakeſpeare. 
DA'LLIER. / [from dally.] A trifler; a 
fondler. Aſcham. 
DA'LLOP. /. A tuft or clump. Tufſer. 


1. To trifle; to play the fool. 


| 


DAM 


Govern. of the Tongue. 
DA'MASCENE. /. [from 2 A 
ſmall black plum; a damſon. on. 
DA MASK. / [damaſquin, Fr.) Linen or 
ſilk woven in a manner invented at Da- 
maſcus, with a texture, by which part has 
ular figures. Swift. 
To DA'MASK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To form flowers upon ſtuff, 
2. To variegate; to diverſify. Fenton. 
DA*'MASK-ROSE.F/ A red roſe. Bacon. 
DA'MASKENING. / pen damaſquiner, 
Fr.] The art or act of adorning iron or 
ſteel, by making inciſions, and filling them 
up with gold or ſilver wire. Chambers. 
D «+. (dame, Fr. dama, Span,] 
1. A lady; the title of honour to women. 


Milton. 
2. Miſtreſs of a low family. LT” Eftrange. 
z. Women in general. Shakeſpeare. 
DAMEVIOLET. /. Queen's gilliflower. 
To DAMN. v. a. damn, Latin.] 
I. To doom to eternal torments in a future 
ſtate. Bacon. 


2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally con- 


demned. South. 
3- To condemn ; to cenſure. Dryden. 
4- To hout or hiſs any publick perform- 


ance ; to explode. Pope. 


DA'MNABLE. a. [from damn.) Deſerring 


damnation. 7. 


ſuch a manner as to incur eternal puniſh- 


ToDA'LLY. v. n. [dollen, Dutch, to trifle.] ö DA'MNABLY. ,ad. {from damnable.] In 


Shakeſpeare. Calamy. 


2. To exchange careſſes; to fondle. 
To f boys wt ne 
3. 10 3 to 3 to:Iralick. 
vey ales Shakeſpeare. 
4. To delay. ; 5 
To DALI. V. v. a. To put off; to delay; 
to amuſe. Kwolkes, 
AM. / (from dame.] The mother. 


DAM. /. dem, Dutch.) A mole or bank to- 


confine water. Dryden. Mortimer. 
To DAM. v. a. [vemman, Sax.] To con- 
fine, or ſhut up water by moles or dams. 


DA'MAGE. / [domage, French.] 
1. Miſchief ; hurt; detri  Dawies. 
2. Loſs; miſchief ſuffered. Davies. 
3- The value of miſchief done. Clarendon. 
4- Reparation of damage ; A 

con. 
J. (In Aw. 8 or hindrance that a 
man taketh in his eſtate. Convel. 

To DA MAGE. v. a. To miſchief; to in- 
jure; to impair. Addiſon. 

To DA'MAGE. v. n. To take damage. 

D&'MAGEABLE. a. [from damage. 


| 


ment. Sons 
DAMNA“TION. / (from damn. ] Excluſion 
from divine mercy ; condemnation to e- 
ternal puniſhment. Taylor. 
DA'MNATORY. a.[fromdamnatorius,La.} 
Contaming a ſentence of condemnation. 
DA*'MNED. part. a. [from damn.] Hate- 
ful; deteſtable. Shakeſpeare. Rowe. 
DAMNIFICK. a. {from damnify.] Procu- 
ring loſs ; miſchievous, 
To DA'MNIFY. . a. [trom damniſico, Lat.] 
1. Toendamage; to injure. Locke. 
2. To hurt; to impair. 


Otzuay. | DA'MNINGNES — IT — 


dency to procure damnation. Hammond. 

DAMP. » Ln Dutch.] | 
x. Moiſt; inclining to wet. den 
ole 


2. Dejected; ſunk ; depreſſed. 
DAMP. 2 
x. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture, Dryden. 


2+ A noxious vapour exhaledfrom the earth. 
Woodward. 
3. Dejection; depreſſion of ſpirit. 


, Roſe 
To DAMP. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To wet; to moiſte 


n. 


2. To 


f 


| K k 2 


DAN 


2. Todepreſ: ; uc et; tochill, Atterb. 


3. To weaken; to abate; tc hebetate. 


Milton. 
DA'MPISHNESS. / fro: danp.} Ten- 


dency wetne s; fogyineſs ; moifiure, 
Bacon 
DAMPNESS. / [from damp. 


fe gemeſs, 
D.”"MPY. 4 [froh damp. | 
gioony ; forrowfvl. Ha 
DA'MSEL.. . [ damoyſelle, French. 
1. A young gem woman, 
3. An attendant ot the better rank. 


Dryden. 
Gay. 
DA'MSON. /. [corruptly from damaſcenc. 
Shakeſpeare. 
DAN. / [from dominus, Lat.] | he old term 
Prior. 
To DANCE. v. n. [danſer, Fr.] To move 
Shakeſpeare. 
To DANCE Attendance. v. a. Lo wait with 
Raleigh. 
To DANCE. v. a. To make to dance; to 
Bacon. 
CE. /. [from the verb.] A motion cf 
Bacon. 
DA'NCER. /. {from darce.] One that prac- 
Donne. 
DANCINGMASTER. / (Can nd mafter.] 

One vtoteaches the art of dancing. Locke. 
dancing and 
ſchool.\ The fchool where the ari cf dan- 
I. Ffirange. 
DANDELTON. / {dent de lion, Fr. he 
Miller. 


DA'NDiPRAT. / (landin, Fr.] A little 


3. A wench ; a country laſs. 
A ſmall black plum. 
of Honour for men. 
in meaſure, 
ſuppleneſs and obſcquioutnels. 
ut in'o a lively motion. 
D 


one or many in concert. 


t'ſ-: the art of dan cir g. 


DA*NCINGECHOOL. F. 
cing is taught. 


nme of a pant. 
fellow ; an urchin, 
To D'\'NDLE. v. a. {4ardelen, Dutch.) 
1. Lo ſhake a child on the knee. 
2. To fondle ; to treat like a child. 
Addiſon. 


3. To delay; to procraſtinate. Shakeſpeare. 
ndles 


DA NDR TF. /. ſvan, the itch, and vnop, 


DANDLER. / He that dandles or 
children. 
ſordid. | 


Scabs in the head. 


DA'NEWORT. /. A ſpecies of det; cal- 


led alſo / warf elder, or wall-wort. 


DA*'NGL — (danger, Fr.) Riſque ; ha- 


zard ; . AA,. 
To DANGER, v. 4. To put in hazard; 
Shale are. 
ith- 
Sidney. 


to endanger. 
DA'NGE SS. a. [from danger.) 
out t.azard ; without riſque. 
DA'NGEROUS, a. from danger.) Hazard- 
ous ; perilous. Dryden. 
DANGEROUSLY. ad. [from dangerous.) 
Ha-ardouſly ; perilouſly ; 2 


ammond. 


DA'NGEROUSNESS. /. dom cangerous.] | 


Danger; hazard; peril. Boyle, 


Moiſture . 
D 


De jected; 
ard. 


Prior. 


Temple . 


DAR 


To DANGLE. v. a. [from hang, ; 
1 * Ae eee 
1. To hang looſe and quivering. Smith, 


2. To hang upen any one; to be an 
ble 8 „ 0 _ 
DA'NGLER. / [from dangle.) A man 2 
N 2 about women. ; Ralph, 
D. NK. 4. [from tuncken, Germ.] Damp; 
humid 3 moiſt z; Wet. Milton. Gre, 
DA/NKISH. . Somewhat dank. 


* Sh. * 
To DAP. v. 2. [ corrupted from dip.) To 


let fall gently into ti e water. Walt, 
DAPA'TIC a. Sumptuous in cheer, 


DA'PPER. a. (dapper, Dutch.] Littie aid 
active; lively without bulk. Milton, 
DA'PPERLING. // [ trom dapper.] A 
darf. Ain ſavortb. 
DAPPLE. a, A mark with various colours; 
varirgated. Locke. 


To DA'PFLE. v. a. To fireak ; to vary; 

| Spenſer, Bacon, 
415 { J. A fiſh found in the Severn, 

To DARE. v. a. pret. I dur; part. I have 


dared. [oeanmnan, Saxon.] To have cow 
rage jor any purpoſe ; not to he afraid; 
to be ad venturouus. Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
To DARE. v. a. [pret. I dared.) Tochal- 
lenge; to dety. Knulles. — : 
To DARE Larks. To catch them by nas 
of a locking glaſs. Carew, 
DARE. /. [from the verb.] Defiance; 


challenge. Shakeſpeare. 
DA'REFUL. a. [dare and Full. ull of 
defiance. Shakeſpeare. 


DATING. a, {from dare. ] Boid ; adven- 
turous; fearleſs. Prior, 
DARINGLY. ad. [from daring.) Boldly ; 
couragiouſſv. | Halifax. 
— J. [from daring. ] Bol 
DARK. a. ſveonc, Saxon.) 
1. Not light ; wanting light, 
2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour. 


Waller, 


le. 
3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 
n 


4. - ab not tranſparent. | 

5. Obſcure ; not peripicuous. Hooker. 

6. Not enlightened by knowledge; 18n0- 
rant. Den bam. 

Audiſon. 


2. Obſcurity; condition of oue unknown. 


Atterbury. 

4. Wart of knowledge. Lacke. 
To DARK. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
| darken; to obſcure. 75 
2 


or 


ryden. 


DAS 


DA/RKEN. v. a. ; 

1 To make dark. Addiſon. 
z. To cloud ; to perplex. Bacon. 
"To foul ; to fully. Titlotſon. 

55 DA/RKEN. v. n. To dark. 

RKLING. RY _— in the dark. 
are. Dryden. 

een ad from dark) Pin a 3 

void ot —— —— ; blindly. Dryden 

DARKNESS. / [from dark.) 

1. Abſence of light. 7 

2. 

3. Obſcurity. . 

4. Infernal gloom ; wickedneſs. 

The empire of Satan. Coloffians. 

DA/RKSOME. a. dark. ] Gloomy ; 

obſcure ; -_ 8 Spenſer. 5 5 
RLIN a N 

—_ te; dear — LF, 

DARLING. / A favourite; one nd] be. 

loved. Halifax. 


T, DARN. v. a. See DAN. To mend 
holes by imitating the texture of the ſtuff. 


DA/'ANEL. /. A weed growing in the 3 


Shakeſpear: . 
To DARRAIN. UV, 4. 

1. To range troops for battle. 
2. To apply to the fight. Spenſer. 
DART. /. (dard, F od. ] A miſſile weapon 
thrown by the hand. Peacham. 
To DART. v. a. [rom the noun.] 
1. To throw offenſively. 

2. To throw; to cmit. 


To DART. v. n. To fly as a dart. 


To _ v. d. 0 
1. To throw any tui udden! 
ſomething. e ! 
2. To break by collifion. 
3- To throw water in flaſhes. gy" 
4. To beſpatter ; to beſ _ 
. 1 agitate auy liquid. 
6. To n. ingle; to ge by A. Tmall 
7 Hudibras. 
7. To form, write, or print in hafte. Pope. 
. To chiiterar: : to bloe ; to croſs out. 


to make aſhamed =p 
Dryden. South. Pope. 


Pope. 


1225 


Shakes 


95 To confound; 
denly. 
T; DASH. 2. . 


1. To fly off the ſurface. Cheyne. 
2. Tofly in flaſhes with a foud noiſe. 
Thomſon.| 3 
* To ruſh through water ſo as to make it 
Dryden. 
DASR. 4 [from the verb.] 2 
1. Collificn. Thomſon. D 
2. Infuſion. 


Add 
5-A mark in writing ; 8 ſon. 
4- Stroke ; blow, 


Brown. 
Shatefreare. 


| 


| 


Care. | 


DAW 
DASH. ad. An expreſſion of the ſound of 


water daſhed, Dryden. 
DA'STARD. / [avaptmza, Saxon.] A 
coward ; a poltron. ke. 
To DA'STARD. wv. . To terriſy ; to inti- 
midate. Dryden. 
To DA'STARDISE. v. a. [from daſfard.] 
To intimidate ; to deject with cowardice. 
Dryden. 
| DA'STARDLY. a. [from N Coward- 
ly; mean; timoruus. L Eftrange. 


DA'STARDY. /. [from daftard.] Coward- 


lineſs. 
DA'TARY. / F from date.] An officer of 
the chancery of Rome. Dick. 


DATE. /. [ datte, N 
I. The time at which a letter d written, 
marked at the end or the begin::ing. 
2. The time at which any eveat happened. 


3. The time ſti d when any thing 
"ſhall be done. Shake ſveare. 
4. End; concluſion. Pope. 
3. Duration, continuance. Denham. 


6. (from dactylut, Latin. ] The fruit of the 
date-tree. Shakeſpeare. 

DATE-TREE. . A ſpecies of paln.. 

70 DATE. wv. a. (from the noun.] To 
note with the time at which any thing is 
written or done. Bentleg. 

DA'TELESS. a. [from date.] Without wy 
fixcd term. Shakeſpeare 

DA'TIVE. a. fdativus, Latin.] In grammar, 
the cale that ſignifics the perſon to bon 
any thing is given. 

To DAUB. v. a. (dabben. Dutch.] 

1. To ſmear with ſomething adheſive. 
Exodus. 

2. To paint coarſcly. Otway. 

3. To cover with jomething 1 or 


groſs. Clem 


4. To lay on any thing gaudily or 
tter groſsly. —_ 


tiouſly. 

To 

o DAUB. v. n. To play the — . 
DA'UBER. / [from daub.] A coar ſe © low 


inter. Saui ift. 
DA'UBY. a. [from daub.] Viſcous ; gluti- 
nous; adhe ſi ve. Dryden. 
DAU GHTER. J. (bohren, Saxon; dotter, 
Runick.] 
1. The female offspring of a man or wo- 
man. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A woman. Genrfts. 
In poetry.) Any deſcendant. 
< Tue penitent of a conteſſor. Shakeſp. 
7 , . V. a. (domter, Fr.] To diſcou- 
3 10 trig ht. Glan dille. 
A'UNTLESS. a. [from daunt.} Fearleſs; 
not dejecte d. Pope 
DA'UNTLESSNESS. . [from daun f. 15.1 
Fear leſſneſs. 
Dawies. 


DW. /. The name of a bird. 
DAWE. 


D AZ 
DAMWF. /. A hollow or incifion in fluff. | 


Moxon. 


To DAWE. v. a. To mark with an inciſion. 


Moxon. 
To DAWN. v. u. 
1. = grow luminous; to begin to = 


1 
2 e glimmer obſcurely. Locke 
3- To begin, yet faintly; to give ſome pr 
miſes of lu Pope. 
DAWN. /. [from the verb.] 
x. The time between the firſt appearance | 
of light and the ſun's riſe. Dryden. 
2. Beginning ; firſt riſe. Pope. 
DAY. J. {dazx, Saxon. 
x. The time between the rifing and ferting 
of the tun, called the artificial day. 
Matthew. 
2. The time from noon to noon, called the 
natural day. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Light; unſhine. Romans. 
4. The day of conteſt ; the conteſt ; the 
battle. Roſcommon. 
$5. An appointed or fixed time. Dryden. 
6. A day appointed for forme commemora- 
tion. * Shakeſpeare. 
7. From day to day; without certainty or 
continuance. on. 
T>-DAY. On this day. Fenton. 
DA'YBED. / [4ay and bed.) A bed ufed for 
idleneis. Is. 
DA'YBOOK. / from day and book.] A 
tradeſman's Ln 
DA'Y BREAK. [day and break.] The 
dawn; the appearance of light. 


Dryden. 

DAYLA'BOUR. / (day and /abour.] La- 

bour he — 2 Milton. 
DAYLA [from daylabour.] 

One that 1 the day. ton. 
DA'YLIGHT. / day and light.] The light 

of the 85 as oppoled to that of the moon, 

or A fy 
DA'YLILY The fame with aſphodel. 
DA'YS MAN (day and man.] An old 

word for — ire. r 
DA x SPRING. /. (day and ſpring.) 

riſe of the day; the dawn. 
DEP 3 7. 6 * and tar.) 2 morn- 


_ 


Ben Jonſon. 

DAYTIME. }- (day and time.) The time 
in which there is light, op to night, 

Bacon. 


DA'YWORK. FJ. [day and work.] Work 
impoſed by the day; da _— Fairfax. 


To DAZE. v. a. [oper To over-| 
wer with ligh Fair Dryden. 
DA”ZIED. a. brinkled with daifies. 


To DA”ZZLE. v. a. To overpower with | 


| DE'ACONRY. 


1 Taſteleſs; vapid ; ſprritleſs. 
1 


Knolles. Næabton. 


D E A 
¶diacomus, Latin. 
weſt order of e clergy. 


DEACON 
2. One of t 


2. {In Scotland.] An r 
poor. 


IS * a maſter of an incorporated com. 
D 'ACONESS. / from deacon.) A female 


officer m the ancient church. 
from deacon.) "The 
hy 5=—_——— office or dignity of ; 
eacon. 


DEAD. dead, Saxon.] 
1. Deprived of life; cxanimated. 
2. Without life; inanimate. 


3. Imitating death; 


4. — ; motionleſs. | 
5. Em vacant. dex. 
6. Uſeleſs; unprofitable. 43 
7. Dull; gloomy y; unemployed. —— 
8. Still; obſcure. 

9. Having no reſemblance of life 


den 
10. Obtuſe; dull; not Dake 
Addijon 


Hale, 


ſenſeleſs; A 


Pſalms, 
Lee, 


ghtly. 
11. Dull; frigid ; not CRT 


Uninhabited. Arbut bnot. 
4. Without the of ion. 


vegetat! 
155 On theology.] Lying under the power 


— DEAD. . Dead men. Smith. 
DEAD. J. Time in which there is remark- 


and midnight. South. 
To DEAD. v. . {from the noun.) To loſe 
force, of whatever kind. Bacon, 
To DEAD. 8 
To DE'ADEN. $ 4 
1. To deprive of any kind of force or ſen- 
ſation. 
2. To make va 
DEAD-DOIN 
Deſtrutive; 


DEAD-LIFT. / [dead and lift.) 
exigence. 
| DE'ADLY. a.{from dead.] 
I. Deſtructive; mortal; murtherous. 


2. Mortal; implacable. 8 


Bacon. 

N. geen or ſp iritleſs. Bacon. 

Lag: eb a. [dead and do. 
— FM 


3. Implacably ; irreconcileabl 
DFADNESS. / [ from dead. 7 


ardour. 


Weakneſs of the vital ers 
2. Weakneſs of the vita wers; 
our; faintneſs. * D (hay 


ED Vapidneſs of liquor ; loſs of ſpirit. 


To DN/ZZLE. v.n To be overpowered 
9 v. . Io were 
with light. Bacon. | 


Mortimer. 
DEA. 


of the 


or YORI TIPS: —ͤ ———————— ——- 


able ſtillneſs or gloom; as at midwinter, | 


"oe ö 


DE ADL. ad. 
1. In a manner reſembling the dead. 
2. Mortally. Exekie!, | 


1. Frigidity ; 45 of warmth ; want of | 


EF 4 Fr 


&3 & F F 


n F i A I 


DEA 
DEADNETTLE./. A word; theſamewith 


angel. 

DEXD-RECKONING. / [A fea term] 
That eſtimation or conjecture which the 
ſeamen make of the place where a ſhip 18, 
by keeping an account of her way by the 


log. 
AT. a. doo Dutch.) : 
on ir. a. 55 ſenſe of hearing. Holder. 


2. Deprived of the power of hearing. 


Dryden. 
3. Obſcurely heard Dryden. 


% 


« Vs To d ive of the power of 
To DEAF. v. a epri po 


T / DEAF EN. v. a. [from deaf] To de- 
rive of the power of hearing. Addifan. 
DFEAFLY. ad. {from deaf. 
1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Obſcurely to the ear. 
DE'AF NESS. FS. [from deaf.) _ 
1. Want of the power of hearing; want 


of ſenſe of ſounds. Holder. 

2. Unwillingneſs to _ King Charles. 
DEAL. /. {deel, Dutch.) 

4 1. Part. Hooker. 


. tity ; degree of more or leſs. 
Eton * Fonſon. Fairfax, 
3. The art or practice of dealing car's. 


Swift. 

4. (del, Dutch.] Firwood ; the wood of 

' firs, or pines. | Boyle. 
Ta DEAL. v. a. [deelen, Dutch.) 

1. To diſtribute ; to diſpoſe to different 

perſons. T ickell. 

2. To ſcatter; to throw about. Dryden. 


3. To give gradually, to one after another. 


Gay. 

To DEAL. v. u. 
I. To traffick; to tranſact buſineſs; to 
trade, Decay of Piety. 
2.-To act between two perſons ; to inter- 
vene. Bacon. 
3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. 
Tillotſon. 
4. To act in any manner. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Toa DEAL by. To treat well or ill. 
| Locke. 
6. To DEAL in. To have to do with; to 
be engaged in; to practiſe. Atterbury. 
L To DEAL cui. To treat in any man- 
ger ; to ule well or ill. South. Tillotſon. 
K To DEAL avith. To contend with. 
Sidney. Dryden. 
To DEA'LBATE. ». a. rdealho, 1 Lay To 
whiten ; to bleach. : | 
DEALBA'TION. . ¶dealbatio, Lat.] The 
act of bleaching. rogon. 
DEALER. / {from deal.] 
7. One that has to do with any thing. 
2. A trader or trafficker. Sift. 
% A perſon who deals the cards, 
DEALING. V from deal.] 


4 


DEA 
1. Practice; action. 
2. Intercourſe. | 
3- Meaſure of treatment. Hammond. 
4. Traffick ; buſineſs. Set. 
DEAMBULA“TION. / (deambulatio, Lu. 
The act of walking abroad. 
DEA'MBULATORY. 3. [deambulo, LA.] 
Relating tothe practice of walking abroad. 
DEAN. /. [decanus, Latin; doyen, French.} 
The ſecond diguitary of a dioceſe. 
DEANERY. /: {from dean.] 


222 


I. The office of a dean. Clar cada. 

2. The revenue of a dean. Swift. 

3. The houſe of a dean. Shakeſpeare. 
DE"ANSHIP. /. from 


dean.) The office 
and rank of a dean. | 


DEAR. a. een. Saxon.) 4 
| I. Beloved; favourite; ing Addiſon. 
2+ Valuable ; of a high price, coſtly. 


3. Scarce ; not plentiful; as, a dear year. 
4. Sad; hateful ; grievous. Sh 
DEAR. /. A word of endearment. 
DE"ARBOUGHT. &. [dear and bought.] 
Purchaſed at a high price. Ro/commun. 
DEARLING. /, {now written darimg.] 


Favourite. Sener. 
DEARLY. ad. [from dear. 

x. With great fondneſß. Iotter. 

2. At an high price. Barem. 


To DEARN «+. a. [vynnan, Saxon.] Te 
mend clothes. 
DE'ARNESS /, from dear.) 
1. Fondneſs; kindneſs ; love. Son. 
2. Scarcity ; high price. Sei. 
DEA'RNLY. ad. [veonn, Saxon.] Secretly; 
privately ; unſeen. S 
DEARTH. / from dear.] 
I. Scarcity which makes tood dear. Bac. 
2. Want ; need; famine. Shakeſprare. 
3. Barrenneſs ; ſterility. Drodex. 
To DEARTTCULATE. v. a. {de and ar- 
culus, Lat.] To disjoint ; to diſmember. 


Dis. 

DEATH. / [oeaz, Saxon. | 
I. The extinction of life. H. brecss. 
2. Mortality ; deſtruction. Shak-ſpears. 
3. The ſtate of the dead. — Shakeſpeare. 
4. The manner of dying. LN 


$5. The image of mortality repeſentented by 
a fc on. Shakeſheare.. 
6. Murder; the act of deſtroying lite un- 
Bacon. 


lawfully. 


7. Cauſe of death. Kings. 
8. Deſtroyer. Pate. 
9. [In Poctry.] The inſtrument of death. 
Dryden. Poge. 
Io. In theology.} Damnacior ; eternal 
| torments. Ciurch Catechiſm. 


DE'ATHBED. /. [4eath and /ed.] The bed. 
to which a man is confined by mortal fick- 
nels, Col 2 3 


4 DEAIA. 


DEB 


DE'ATHFUL. a. [death and full.) Full of 
flaughter; deſtructive: murderous. Raleigh. 
DE'ATHLESS. a. {from death.] Immortal; 
never-dying. le. 
DE'ATHLIKE. a. — and Jike.) Re- 
ſembling death; ftil!. Cr 
DEATti's DOOR. / [death and door.] A 
near approach to death. Taylor. 
DEA MAN. {. [death and man.] Exe- 
cutioner; hangman; headſman. Shakeſp. 
DE'ATHWATCH. / [death and watch.) 
An inſect that makes a tingling noiſe, ſu- 
| perſtitiouſly imagined to prognoſticate 
death. Watts. 
To DEAVURATE. v. a. [deauro, Lat.] To 
ild, or cover with gold. : 
DEAURA'”TION. / [from deaurate.] The 
act of gilding. | 
DEBACCHA'”TION. / [debacchatio, Lat.) 
A raging; a madneſs. 
_ To DEBAR. v. a. [from bar.] To exclude; 
to preclude. Raleigh. 
To DEBA'RB. v. a. [from e and barba, 
Latin.] To deprive of his beard. 
Ta DERHA RK. v. a. [debargrer, Fr.] To 
diſembark; to leave the ſhip. 
To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from ba/e.] 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
ſtate; to degrade. Locke. 
2. To make mean; to cruſh into meanneſs; 
to lower; to impair. Pooker. 
3. To ſink ; to vitiate with meanneſs; to 
make vile or vulgar. Addiſon. 
4. To adulterite; to leſſen in value by 
baſe admixtures. Hale. 
DEBA'SEMENT. /. {from debaſe.] The 
act of debaſing or degrading. 
Govern. of the Tongue. 
DEBA'SER. / [from deb. He that de- 
baſes; he that adulterates; he that de- 
grades any thing. . 
DEBA”'TABLE. a. [from debate.] Ditpu- 
table; ſubject to controverſy, 
DEBA'TE. / debate, French.] 
» 3. A perwnal diſpute ; a controverſ. 


* 


2. A quarrel; a conteſt. Drydi 1. 
To DEBA' FE. v. a. idchatre, Fr.] To con- 


trovert ; to diſpute; to conteſt. Cluren. 
T; DEBA'TE. v. z. 
1. To deliberate. Soaxc/peare. 


2. To diſpute. 
DEBA”TEYrUL. a. from debate. 
1. [Of per:ons.] Quarrelſome; contenti- 
015, 
2. Conteſted ; occaſioning quarrels. 
DEBA”TEMENT. / {from debate.) Con- 
teſt ; controverſy. Shakeſreare. 
DEBA”'TER. /, {from debate. A diſputant ; 


2 controvertitt. 


Tailcre 


| 


DEC 


2. To corrupt with lewdneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To _ * intemperance. Tillotſon, 
DEBA'UCH. /. A fit of intemperance; lux. 
1 exceſs ; lewdneſs, amy, 
DEBAUCHEEE, /. [from debauche, French. 
A lecher ; a dru . South, 
DEBAU'CHER. / {from debauch.] One 
who ſeduces others to intemperance or 
lewdneſs. 
DEBA'UCHERY. /. [from debauch.] The 
ractice of excels; lewdnets. Spratt. 
DEBAUCHMEN'T e [from debaucb. ] The 
act of debauching or vitiating; corruption. 


— 


lor. 
To DEBF'L. v. a. [debello, Lau 
To DEBE'LLATE. 5 To conquer; to over- 


come in war. Bacon. 

DEBELLA'TION. {. [from debellatie, Lat. 
The act of conquering in war. 

DEBE'N TURE. /. [ debentur, Latin, from 
debeo.) A writ or note, by which a debt 
is claimed. Scvift. 

DE'BILE. a. [ debilis, Lat.] Weak; feeble; 
languid ; faint. Shakeſpeare. 

To DEBFLITATE. v. a. [debilitoLatin. ] 
To weaken; to make faint ; to enfeeble. 

Broan. 

DEBILITA'”TION. {.[from debilitutio, Lat.] 
The act of weakening. 

DEBTLITY. / 4 Latin.] Weak- 
neſs; feeb ; lan guor; faintneſs. 

Sidney. 

DEBONATR. a. (debonnaire, Fr.] Elegam ; 
civil; well bred. Milton. Dryden. 

DE -> ag IRLY. ad. [from debondir.] Ele- 
gantly. 

DEBT. /. [ debitum, Latin. 

1. That which onc man owes to another. 


| 


Drppa. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or 
ſuffer. Shakeſpeare. 


DE'BTED. particip. [from debt.) Indebted; 

ob'iged to. Shak-ſpeare 

DE'B FOR. (debitor, L-tin. ] 

1. He that owes ſomething io another. Sc. 

2. One that owes m ney. Philips. 

3. One fide of an accouut-book. Addiſon. 

DECACUMINATED. a. [ d-cornmunatus, 
Latin. Having the t« p or pouut cut off. 

| Lick. 

DFC ADE. Z Gr. deras, Lat.] The 


ſum ot ten. Heoler. 
DF/CADENCY. / {decadence, Fr.) * 
to l. a. 


DE'"CAGON. /. rom ding, ten, and zona, 
a corner. ] A plain figure in geometry ot 
ten ſides. 

DE'CALOGUE. / [3iz42-y&, Greck. ] The 
ten commandments given by God to Mo- 
les. Hammend. 


To DE BAUCH. v. a. {d-bancher, French. ] 


t. To cortupt; to vitiatc. 


Drrden. | mift the camp; to movye off. 


To DECA'MP. v. u. {decamper, F:.) To 
DECA'MP- 


DEC | 


pECA'MPMENT. /. [from decamp.) The 
20 of ſhifting the camp. 
D DECA'NTT. v. a. [decanter, Fr.] To 
off gently by inclination. * * 
CANTA'TION. / [decantation, Fr.] 
of decanting. 
ENT ER. / — decant.] A glaſs 
veſſel made for pouring off liquor clear. 
To DECA” PITATE. v. a. [decapito, Lat.) 
0 dehead. 
4. DECAY. v. a. [dechevir, Fr.) To loſe 
excellence; to decline. Clarendon. 
DECAY. /. [from the verb.) : 
1. Decline from the ſtate ot perfection. 
Ben Jonſon. 
1 The effects of diminution ; the marks 
of decay. 6 Lac ke. 
3. Declenſion from pc Leviticus. 
DECA YER. / [from decay.} That which 
caules decay. Shakeſpeare. 
DECE'ASE. J. [deceſſus, Lat.] Death; de- 
parture from life. F Hooker. 
To DECE'ASE. v. u. _ Latin.) To 


die; to from lite. Chapman. 
DECEIT. /. [deceptio, Latin. 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy. Job. 
2. Strat ; artifice. Shakeſpeare. 


DECETTFUL. a. [deceit and fall.] Fraudu- 
lent ; full of deceit. Shakeſpeare. 
DECEITFULLY. ad. {from aacartful.) 
Fraudulently. Wotton. 
DECEITFULNESS. / {from deceitful.) 
Tendency to deceive. Matthew. 
DECETVABLE. a. {from deceive.) 

1. Subject to fraud; expoſed to impoſture. 
Millan. 

2. Diſpoſed to produce errour ; — 
on. 
DECETV ABLENESS. / [from deceivable. 

Liableneſs to be deceived. 

Government of the Tongue. 


m—_ 


To DECEIVE. v. a. [decipio, Latin.) 


1. To caule to miſtake; to bring into er- 
\ To dehnde by fnatagem. OY 
1. To y | 
3 To cut off from expectation. M nolles. 
4. To mock ; to fail. Dryden. 
DECETVER. /. ſtrom deceive.] One that 
anot* -r into errour. South. 
DECE'MBER./: ¶ December, Lat.] The laft 
month of the year. Shakeſpeare. 
DECE'MPEDAL. a. {fromdecexpeda, Lat. 
Having ten feet in length. 
DECE'MVIRATE. fe (decemwiratus, Tat.) 
2200p nity and oflice of the ten governours 
ome. 
DE'CENCE. 
- DECENCY. : . [decence, French.) 
7. Propriety of form ; proper formality ; 
oming ceremony. dprat. 


2. Suitableneſs to character; propriety. 


DEC 
3- Modeſty; not ribaldry; not obſcenity- 


Rof. ommon* 


DECENNIAL. 2. {from decennium, Lat.] 


What continues for the ſpace of ten years - 
DECENNO VAL. 7 a. (decem and note m, 


the number ninetcen. Holder. 
DE'CENT. a. [decens, Latin.) Becoming; 
fit ; ſuitable. Dryden. 
DE'CENTLY. ad. [ from decent.) 
1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable be- 


haviour. Broome. 
2. Without immodeſty. Dryden. 


DECEPTIBILITY. S | (from deceit.] Lia- 
hleneſs to be deceived. GlanTille. 


be deceived. Brown. 
DECE'PTION. , [qdeceptio, Latin.} 
1. The act ar means of deceiving; cheat 
fraud. South. 
2. The ſtate of being deceived. Milter:. 
DECE'PTIOUS. a. {from deceit.] Deceit- 
ful. | Shakeſpeare. 
DECEPTIVE. a. {from deceit.} Having 
the power of deceiving. 
DECE'PTORY. a. [from Aeceit.] Contain- 
ing means of deceit. 
DECE'RPT. a. (decerptus, Lat.] P:ucked 


away ; taken off, | 


DECE'RPTIBLE. a. [dccerpo, Latin.) That 


my be taken off. 

DECE'RPTION. /, From decerpt.) The 
act of plucking away, or taking off. 

BECERTA'TION. / {decertatic, Lat.] A 
contention ; a ſtriving ; a diſpute. 

DECE'SSION. /. [deceffio, Latin.) A de- 
parture. . 

To DECHA'RM. v. a. [dechar mer, Fr.] To 
counteract a charm ; to difinchant. 


Harvey. 


To DECTDE. v. a. [d:cido, Latin.] 
I. To fix the event of; to determiue. Dryd. 

2. To determine a queſtion or diſpute. 

lunge. 


DE'CIDENCE. /. {drcide, Latin.) 


I. The quality of being ſhed, or of falling 
off, as leaves in autumn. 


2. The act of falling away. Brown. 
DECTDER. / [from decide.) 4 
I. Une who determincs cauſes. Watt. 


2. One who pacifies quarrels. 
z. One who fettles an event. 
DECUDUOUS. a. {decidutes, Lat.] Falling as 
leaves in autumn; not perenn:al. Ser. 
DECUDUOUSNESS. /. [from decide. 
Aptnels to tall. | 
DE'CIMAL. a. [decimus, Lat.] Numbered 
by ten ; divided into tenths. Locke. 
To DECIMATE. v. a. {decimus, Latin 
To tithe; to take the tenth. | 
DECIMA'TION. , {from deci mate. 


vor. I. South. | 


1. Atithing; a ſelection of every tenth, 
| SY 2 A 


DECENNO/VARY.F Latin.] Relating to 


DECE'PTIBLE. a. {from deceit} Liable to 


DEC 


2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier 
f-r puniſhmenr. Dryden. 
To DECIPHER. v. a. [dechiffrer, French.) 
1. Lo explain that whach is written in ci- 
hers. Sidney. 
2. To write out; to mark down in charuc- 
ters. South, 
3. To ſtamp; to characteriſe ; to mark. 
Spakeſpeare. 
4. To unfo'd; to unravel. | 
DECVPHERER. / [from d-cipher.} One 
who explains writines in cipner. 
DECTSION. , [frm decide. 
t. Determination of a differ: nce. Nredau. 
2. Determinati en of an event. Shakefſp. 
DECTS:VE. a. {frm decide.) 
1. Having the power of determining any 
diff-rence. Rogers. 
2. Having the power of ſettling any event. 
3. Poſitive ; d gmatica!. 
DECTSIVELY. ad. {from deciſive.] In a 
' concluſive manner. 
DECTSIVENESS. , [from gdecifive.] 
Tuc power of terminating any differ- 
 _"e«.ce, or ſettling an event. h 
| 2. P firivene(s; dogmaticalneſs. 
DEC SGK. a. rom &ecide.] Able to de- 
tet min: or devide, ö 


To DECK. v. a. {derken, Dutch. ] 


1. To cover; to overipread. Milton. 
2. To dreis; to array. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To ad--rn z 0 en:;b-lliſh, Prior. 
DECK. / {from the verb.] 
1. Inc floor of a ſhip. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Pack ot cards Died regularly on cach 
other. 9 : rea. 
DE'CKER. / {from a.] A dreffer ; a 
coverer, 


To DECLATM. v. 1. ſdeclamo, Lat.] Tc 
| harangue; to rhetoricate; to ſpeak ſet 


orations. Ben * 

 DECLATMER. /, {from declaim.] One 

— 0 8 eches with intent to move 
Addijon. | 


ON. /. [declomatio, Latin.) 


A dicount” addrefled to the paſſions; an 
harangue. | Taylor. 
DECLADLA'TOR.J{. Latin. ] A declaimer; 
an orator. Tatler. 


DECLA'MATORY.a. (declamatorius, Lat.] 
1. Relating to tlie practice of declaiming. 
| Motton. 
2. Appealing to the paſſions. Dreden. 
DECLA'RABLE. a. rom declare.] Capable 
af proof or illuſtration. : Brocwn. 
DECLARA'TION. / [from derlare.] . 
1. A proclamation or affirmation ; publi- 
cation. Hooker. Tillotjon. 
2. An explanation of ſomething doubtful; 
3. [In law. ] Declaration is the ſhewing forth 
of an action perſonal in any. ſuit, though 
tis uſed ſoꝛaetimes for real actions. 
Conve!. 


DEC 


| DECLARATIVE. a. [from declare. 


1. Making decloration; explanatory. Greqy, 
2. Me king proclamation. Sæviſt. 
DECL/) RAT ORILY. ad. {irom declara- 
tory.) In a form ot a declaration; not pro- 
miſſiv ey. Brown, 
DECLA'*R.. TORY. a. [from declare.) 
} 1. Affirmative ; expreſſive ; expianat ory, 
{© Tillotſon, 
| 2. Not enacting a new lau, but explaining 
the law as i; ſtands, 
To DECLARE. v. a. [declarn, Latin.) 


2. To make known; to tell evidently and 


1 33 : Dryden. 
I 3. T. publiſh; to proclaim. Chronicles, 
4. To ſhew in open view. Addiſon. 


tion. : Taylor. 
DECLAREMENT. / [from declare. ] Dif. 
covery ;; declaration; teſtim.ory. Bron, 
DECLA'RER. / [trom declare.} One that 
Takes any thing known. 
DECLE'NSION., /. declinatio, Latin.) 
1. Tendency frotn a greater to a leis degree 
of excellence. South, 
2. Dec'matiun : deſcent. Burnet. 
3. Inſiexion; manner of changing nours. 
Clarke. 
DECLUNABLE. a. {from decline.) Having 
varie'y of !1crminations. | 
DECLINA'T iON. / (declinatio, Latin.) 
1. Deſcent ; change from a better to a worſe 
ſtate; decay. Haller. 
2. The act of bending down. ; 
3. Variation from rectitude; oblique mo- 
tion; cbliquity, Bentley. 
4. Variation from a fixed point. Wood: 
5+ Un navigation.] The variation ot the 
| neei:le from the true meridian of any place 
to the Eaſt or Weſt, 
6. [In aſtronomy.] The declination of a ſtar 
| . we call its ſhorteſt diſtance from the e- 
uator. Broson. 
7. [In grammar.] The declenſion or in- 
flex ion of a noun through its various ter- 


n: nations. 
| DECLIN.Y'TOR. * [from gecline.] An 
 DECLINATORY, | infirun.cnt in dial- 


ling. Chamber. 

To DECLINE, v. n. [declino, Latin. 

1. io lean downward. Shak ſpeare. 
2. To deviate; to run into obliquitires. 
FE. xodus. 
3. To ſhun; to avoid to do any thing. 
4. Tofink; to be nnpaired; todecay. Denh. 
To DECLINE. v. a. 

1. To bend downward ; to bring down. 
Sas * Spenſer: 
2. To ſhun; to avoid; to refuſe; to be 
cautious of. Clarendon: 


— 


3. To modify 2 ward by various ter mina- 
) + Watts. 


] 


tion? » 


DECLINE. 


1. o clear; to free from obſcurity. Beyle, 


To DECLARE. v. 2. To make a declara- 


—— 


TA £3 7 xy 


mum 
. 


— 
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DECLINE. / The ſtate of tendency to the 


worſe ; \imnutt 1 ; 1 | Prior. 
DEcLTVIT Y. / [(d:clivis, Latin. ] Inclina- 
tion or obliquity reckoned dywn al ds; 
gradual deſcent; the contrary to acchivity. 
Swift. 

DECLIVOUS. a. [decliwis, Lat.] Gradual- 


ly deſcenling ; not precipitous. 


DECO CT. v. a. [ocoque, deco tum, Lat.] 0 


1. To prepare by boiling for any ute; to 
digeit in hot water. 


4. To dig: it by the heat of the ſtomach. 


Davies. 
3. To boil in water. Bacon. 
4. Ta boil up to a conſiſtence. Shakeſp 


DECO'CTIBLE. a. ſtrom deco.) Tat 
 whichmavhebdulled, or preparedby boiling. 
DECYCTION. / | d-cofum, Latin.] 
1. Tae act of baiting _ ms Bacon. 
2, A preparation made iling in water. 
EY My F | : Se votes. 
DECO/CTURE. / [from deco. ] A ſub- 
Lance drawr by d-coction. 
DEC LLATION. / [4:*2/latio, Lat.] The 
at of hehe: ding. , Brown. 
DECOMPO'SITE. a. {d-compoſitus, Lit. 
Campounded a ſecond time. acon. 
DECOMPOSITION./[decomprfitus, Lat. 
The act of eompound:r,;; things already 
compounded. _. Boyle. 
TDECOMPO'UND.wv:a.{decombonn, Lat. 


| F eee of things already compound» 


TEE Boyle. Newton. 
2. To ſeparate things compounded. 


DECOMPO/UND. a. ftrom the verh.] | 


Compoſed of things or words already 
 compownirted, Boyle. 
DE'CORAMENT. /: [frm decerate.} Or- 

nament, 

To DE'CORATE. +: a. [dr, Lat.] To 
. adorn; to embelliſh, to h auty. 
DECORATION. / (from decorate.) Orna- 
went; added beautv. Dryden. 
SOR FOR: . from decorate. ] An 
. aorner, | 

DECO/ROUS. a. [der-rus; Latin.} Decent; 

Wtah'c to a charadt r. Ray. 
T»DF.O'RTICATE. v a. LA grrice, Ln ] 


To diveſt of the bark or bufk. Ari. nat. | 


DECORTICA'TION. /. {fro- > decoriicate.] 
he act of ſtripping the bark ur huſk. 
DECO'RUM. J Latin. Decehey; beba- 

our contrary to licent ioulneſs: f-emli- 
nes, : IWetins 
Ta DECOYY. +. a. [from Loey, Du ch, a 
cage. To lure into a cage; t. intrap. 
| : L' Eftranee. 
DECO'Y, . Allurement to ib 4 


Berkley. 


DECO'YDUCK./; A duck that lur 5 thers. 


Te DECREASE. v. Ns [ decreſeo, Latin. ] 
. Jo grow leſs ; to be duriuiſihed. Ec}, 


AMoartumer. | 


| DECURION. J. {4decarie, Latin.) Acoms 


DEC 


2. To wain, as the moon. 
To DECRE'ASE. v. a. To make leſs; to 
cGüiminiſh. Daniel Nbton. 
DECRE'.ASE. /. [from the verb. 
1. Fre date o growing leſs; decay. 
Prior. 
2. The wain of the moon. Bac i. 
To DECRY'E. v. u. AI cretun. Latin.) To 
make an elict; to appount by edict. 
. Milton. 
To» DECREE. v. a. To doom or aſſign by 
a d-cree. Jobs 
DFCRE'E. / [decretum, Latin.) | 
t. Ale lia 1 A law. Shakeſpenre. 
2. An ettabiiſhed rule. Foo. 
. A letermination of a ſuit, 
DE'CREMENT. {. [d-crementum, Lat.] De- 
| creaſe; the ſtate of growing leſs the q n- 
try loſt by decreaſing. Bruun. 
DECRE PIT. a. [decr-pitus Latin. ] WII d 
an woru out with age. Raleigh. addiſon. 
To DECRE'PITATE. v. a. {decrepo, Lat.] 
To call ine ſalt till it has ceaſed to crackle 
in the fhi-e, Brown. 
D&ECREPITA'TION. V {from decr-pitate.] 
Tue crackiing noiſe which fait makes 
over the fire. Jiny. 
DECRE' 1 ſ. ir orm deerepit. I Che 
DECREPITUDE. 5 :aſtftage of dec v; the 
Let eff Ke f Id age. Bentley, 
DEC RE SCENT. a. [trom decre/cens, Lat.] 
Growtia l-te. ; 
DECRE'TAL. a. [decretum, Latin.] Ap- 
pertaining to a decree; con:aining a de- 
Cre. : Auf fe. 
DE CRETAL. /. [from the adjectivn. 
1. book of decrees or edicts. Audiſon. 
2. The collection of the pope's decrees. 
Hoabei. 


DF'CRETIST. / (from decree] On: that 


{tude = ebe d. retal. lie. 
DE'CRETORY au. [ſtrom &ecree.] 

t. J. diet hn ve. South. 

:. Cricical; definitive. Browns 


D CR AL. / (rrom dic err. ] Clinwrous en- 
fur-; bafty or no:T. cont: wnation. 

To DEC RT“. . a. {{:crier, Fr-1ch.) To 
e--nlur:; to biame. clamorouſ] , - to clas 
mou aint. Dryden. 

+ DECUFM3E CE. 7 { decunde, L..] Tne 

; DECU' JB8ENCY. Sor lying un; the 

"ure © lying e wht, GW » 

DECU/MBIT!/R1Z.Z (ir m decunbe, Lat. 

1. denn. * wwich a man takes to his 
bed n aditcae, 

' 2. {/ 1 .frology.] A ſcheine of the hea- 

cus erecte:i for that ume, by whica the 

prognaſticks ot recovery or death are diſ- 


cover. d. Dryden. 
; DE'CUPLE. a. [decu>blus, Latin.) Ten 1d. 
Ray. 


mander ee ee. T. . 


Liz DECLR- 


DEE 


* 


DEE 


DECURSION. / [decurſus, Latin.] The] r. Adion, whether good or bad. 


act of running down. Hale. 


DECURTA'TION. / [decurtatio, Latin. ] 
The act of cutiing ſhort. 


To DECU'SSAFE. v. #. [Ace, Latin. | 


To interſect at acute anꝝles. ay. 
DECUSSA/TION. / [t-om decuſſate.] The 
act of croſſing; flate of being croſſed at 
unequal arr:les. Ray. 
To DEDE'CORATE. w». a. [dedecoro, Lat.] 
To ditprace to bring a reproach upon. 
DEDECORY TION. / ['trom dedecorate.] 
The act of diſvraring. 
DEDE'COROUS. a. [edecus, Latin. ] Diſ- 


racetul ; reproachtul. 


DEDENTY (ION./.[deand dontitio, Latin.) | 


Loſs or ſheddwmg of the teeth. Brown. 
To DEDICATE. v. @. {dedico, Latin. ] 
r. To devote io ſome divine power. 


Numbers. } 
2: To appropriate folemnly to any petſ n or 
utpoſe. Clarendon. 
2. To inſciibe to a patron: Peacham. 


DEDICATE. a. [from the verb.] Conſe- 
crate ; devote; dedicated. Spelman. 
DEDICA'TION. 1 [dedicatio, Latin.] 
3. The act of dedicating to any being or 
urpoſe ; conſecration. | *er. 
2. A ſervile addrefs to a patron, Pope. 
DPEDICA TOR V rom dedicete.} One who 
infcr;bes his work to a patron with com- 
um nt and ſervility, Pope. 
DEDICATORY. a. [from dedicate.] Com- 
ſing a dedication; adulatory, Pope. 
DED:"TION. /. [4editio, Latin. ] The act 
of yielding ap any thing, Hale. 
To DEDU'CE. 2. a. {deduco. Latin] 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries. 
Pope. 
2. To form a regular chain of conſequen- 
tial propoſitions. Locke. 
2. To by dawn in rexular order. Thom /o2. 
DEDUCE'MEN i”. / ({trom #+.#zce.} The 
tiny deduced; confequentral propoſition. 
Dryden 
DEDUCTIBLE. a. [from & duce.) Colle ctihie 
by rraſen. Broaun. South. 
PEDUCEVE: a. [from deduce.] Performing 
tic A of d duction. . 
To EDU cr. T's Us [{cduco, Latin.] 
1. To ſubtrat; to take away; to defal- 
cate, Norris. 
2. To ſeparate ; to diſpart. Spenſe >. 
DEDU/CTION. / [dedu#io, Latin.] 
1. Conſequential collection; conſequence. 


Dupps. 
2. That which is deducted. 2 b 

DEDUCTIVE. a. [trom deducł. ] Dedu. 
cihle. 5 | 

BE FDU'CTIVELY. ad. {from deductiue.] 


Covſequentially ; by rc deduction, 
DLiED. / Coo, Saxon. 


Smallridye, 
2. Exploit ; performance. Dryden, 
3. Power of action; agency. Milton. 
4. Act decharatory of an opinion. Hooker, 
5- Written evidence of any legal act. 


| Bacon, 
| 6. Fact; reality ; the contrary to fiction. 


DEE'DLESS. a. [from Ad.] UnaQtive. 


Pope, 
To DEEM. v. 1. particip. dempt. or deemed, 


{veman, Sax. ] To judge; to conclude upon 


conſideration-. Spenſer. Hooker. Dryden. 
DEEM. / [from the verb.] Judgment; 

ſurmiſe ; opinion. Shakeſpeare, 
| DEEM'STER. from deem. ] A judge. 


DEEP. a. [deep, Saxon. ] 
4. Having length downward. — Bacon, 
2- Low in ſuuation; not high. 
3. Meaſured from the ſurface downward ; 
as, ten feet deep. Newton. 


4. Entering far; piercing a great way; as, 
a deep wound. rendon. 
5. Far from the outer part. den, 
6. Not ſuperficial ; not obvious. oc le. 
7. Sagacious, penetrating. Locke, 


8. Full of contrivance; politick ; inſidious, 
Shakeſpeare, 
Shake 


9. Grave ; folemn. ares 
ro. Dark coloured. Dryden. 
11. Having a great deal of ſtillneſs, or 


gloom. Genefis, 

I2. Bais; grave in ſound. Bacon. 
DEEP. /, from the adjective.] 

1. The ſea; the main. Waller. 


2. The moſt ſfolema or ſtill 4 
* 


To DE'EPEN. =. a. [ from deep.) 

r. To make Ceep ; to fink far below the 
ſurface. | Addiſon. 

2. To darken; to cloud ; to make dark. 
| eac'am. 
2. To make ſad or gloomy. | Poe 
 DEEPMOU”THED. a. [deep and mouth. ] 
I ving a hoorſe and loud noiſe, Cay. 
DEEPMU'SING. a. (dec and mſe.] Con- 


templative ; loſt in thought. Pope. 
DEEF/PLY. ad. {= deep.) 
1. To a great depth; far below the furface. 
Tillotſon. 


2. With great ſtudy or ſagacity. 
3. Sorrowfully ; ſolemnly. Mark. Donne. 
4. With a tendency to darkneſs of colour. 


Boyle. 
t. In a high degree. Bacon. 


DE'EPNESS. / from deep.] Entrance far 
below the ſarface ; profundity ; depth. 
2 

DEER. F. [Cveon, Saxon. ] That e 
1 ich is hunted lor 2 


| 7s 


R,, ,,, HS Fa : 


ey Ce V 


5 The act of annulling or abrogating any 


Shakeſpeare. 
To DEFE'AT. V. d. ; 
1. To overthrow. Bacon. 
2. To fruſtrate. Milton. 

| DEE ATURE [from 
, RE. / de and feature. 
Change of feature ; alteration — 


D E F 
. a. [defaire, French.] To 
1 1 _ Shak. Prior. 


DEFA CEMENT. 7. [from deface.) Viola- 


inj Bacon. | 
tion; injury. 
CER. from defuce.] Deſtroyer ; 
5 A ws . — Card 


4 . 

JLANCE. . [ defailance, French.] 
Dore: _— Glanville. 
To DEFA'LCATE. VU. G. [defalquer, Fr.} 

To cut off; to op; to take away part. 
DEFALCATION. / (from Aaſulcate. ] Di- 
minution; _— Addiſon. 
DEFA'MATORY./. [from defame.] Ca- 
jumnious; unjuſtly cenſorious ; libellous. 
Govern. of the Tongue. 
To DEFA'ME. v. a. [de and fama, Latin.) 
To make infamous ; to cenſure falſely in 
publick ; to deprive of honour ; 7 _ 
nour rts. 2 iet y. 
DEF 4 ME. F (from the verb.] Difgrace : 
diſhonour. Spenſer. 
DEFA MER. / [from deſame.] One that 

injures the reputation of another. 

Government of the Tongue. 
to DEFA'TIGATE. v. g. {d:fatigo, Lat.] 


To weary. 3 { 
DEFATIGATTION. / [defatigatio, Latin.) 
FAULT. /: (dfaut, French. 
DEFA 7. s French. 
1. Omiſſion of that which we ought to do; 
lect. | 
2. Crime ; failure; fault. Hayward. 
3. Defect; want. Davies. 
4. In law.] Non appearance in court at 
2 day aſſigned. Convel. 
DEFE'ASANCE. /. [defai/ance, French.) 


contract. 

% Defeaſance is a condition annexed to an 
act; which, performed by the obligee, the 
act is diſabled. Corel. 

3. The writing in which a defeaſance is 


contained, 
4. A defeat; conqueſt, S 7 
DEFE'ASIBLE. 2. from defaire, F 87 at 
which may be annulled. Davies. 


DEFEAT. / {from defaire, French.) 
1. The overthrow of an army. 


2. Ad of deſtruction; deprivation. 


nance, Shake are. 
To DEFE/CATE. v. a. {defizco, Lat. 


1. To purge; to purify ; to cleanſe. Boyle. | 


2. To purify from 


any extraneous or noxi- 
ous mixture. 


Glanwille. 


DEF 
DEFFCA'/TION. /. (defecatio, W Pu- 


rification. rae 

DEFE'CT. / [defe#tus, Latin.] 
1. Want 5 ablcnce of lomething neceſſary. 
Davies. 


2. Failing; want. 
3. A fault; a miſtake; error. 
4. A blemiſh ; a failure. 

To DEFE'CT. v. z. To be deficient. 


Brown. 
DEFECTIBILITITT. / from Aſectible.] The 
late of failing; imperfection. Hale. 
DEFE'CTIBLE. a. | from deje#.} Imper- 
fe ; deficient. Hale. 
DEFE'CTION. /. [defe&to, Lat.] 
1. Want; failure. 4 
2. A falling away; apoſtacy. Raleigh. 
3- An abandoning of © king, or a ſtate ; 
revolt, Dawvics. 


DEFE'CTIVE. a. {from defeFivus, Lat.] 


1. Full of detects ; imperfect; not ſufſi- 
| cient. Locke. Arbuthnot. Addifor. 
2. Faulty; vicious; blameable. Addiſon. 


DEFE'CTIVE or deficient Nouns. [In gram- 
mar. ] Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch as want 
| a number, or ſome particular caſe. 
DEFE'CTIVE Pers. [In grammar. ] A verb 
which wants ſome of its tenſes. 
DEFE'CTIVENESS. / [from deft Five} 
Want; faultineſs. Addiſon. 
DEFE'NCE. /. [defenffo, Latin.) 


t. Guard; protection; ſecurity. Eccluf. 
" Vindication; jufli . * — 

| | As. 
3- Prohibition. Temple. 


4. Reſiſtance. 
3. Ua law.] The defendant's reply after 
declaration produced. 
6. {ln fortification.} The part that flanks 
another work. | 
DEFE"NCELESS. a. {from defeonce.] 
1. Naked; unarmed ; unguarded. Milton. 
2. Impotent. Aud ſen. 
To DEFE ND. v. a. (dende, Latin.) 
1. To ſtand in defence of; to protect; te 
ſupport. Shake Fare. 
2. Fo vindicate; to uphold; to alert; ta 
maintain. Swift. 
3. To fortify ; to fecure. Dryden. 
4. To prohibit ; to forbid. Milton. Temple. 
5. To maintain a place or caule. 
DEFE"NDABLE. a. {from defeng.] That 
FF. ND. ANT from defends, Latin.] 
DEF ANT. a. I 
Detenfive ; fit for defence. Shakeſpeare. 
DEFE'NDANT. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. He that defends againſt the aſſailants, 


ts und The maths acct I. 

2. . Or lued. 
Hudibras. 

DEFE'NDER. / [from 4 d.] 


—_ 


DEFECATE. a. 
nern 


I. One that deiends; a champion. 
| Shahe/peare. 
' * An 


DEF 
2. An aſſerter 3 4 vindicator. 

3. [In law.] An advorate. 
DEFE'NSATIVE. /. [from defence.) 
1. Guard; defence. Broab 
| 2. 2 A bandage, plaiſter, or 

the like. 
DEFE'NSIBLE. a. [from deßence.] 
1. That may be defended. 
2. Juſtifiable ; right; 
tion. 
DEFF/NSIVE. a. [defenff, French.) 
1. That ſerves to derend ; proper for de- 
fence. | Sidney. 
2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. Milton. 
DEFE'NSIVE. /. (from the * 
1. Safeguard. . con. 
2. State of defence. Clarendon. 
DEFE'NSIVELY. ad. from defen/ive.) In 
= 3 Long manner. l 
EN . . a * rom . 
fended. t Fairfax. 
To DEFERR. v. n. [from differo, Latin. 
1. To put off; to de lay to act. Milton. 
2. Fo pay deference or regard to another's 
opinion. 
To DEFERR. v. a. 
1. To withhold ; to delay. Pope. 
2. To refer to; to leave to another's ju'';- 
ment. BEaucon. 


DE'FERENCE. /. {deference, French. 


1. Regard; reſpect. Swift. 
2. Complaiſance; condeſcenſion. Locke. 
3. Submiſſion. Adcijon. 


DE'FERENT. a. [from deferens, or defers, 
 Latin.] That carries up and down. 

Bacon. 

DE'FERENT. / {from the a Hhectlvt.] Tat 

which carries; that which a veys. Bacon. 

DEFIANCE. / [from defi. Fre nua. 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fi ht. 

Dryden. 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment 


3. Expreſſion of abhorrence or contempt. 


; Decay of Piat 
DEFFCIENCY | from dejicio, Latin. 
1. Defect; failing; imperfection. Sprat. 
2. Want; ſomething leis than is neceſſary. 
Arbuthnot. 
DEFICIENT. a. [deficiens, Lat.] Failiny ; 
wanting; defective. Notton. 
DEFTER. /. [from det, Fr.] A challenger ; 
a contemner. Tillotſon. 
To DEFTLE. v. a. Capilan, Saxon.) 
1. To make foul or impure; to dictv. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. To pollute ; to make legally or ritually 
impure. iticus. 
3. Lo corrupt chaſtity; to violate. Prior. 
4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate. 
Male. 


Ns , 


Bacon. , DEF'LER. J {from defile.} One that d. 
capable of vindica- 


DEF. 


; South. | To DEFVLE. 2. n. (defer, French) 1 
55 off file by file. ary _—} 


FILE. ILA le, Fr.] A narrow paſſ 


| Add 
DEFVYLEMENT. / [from defile.] The 10 
of being defiled ; pollution ; corruption. 


ton. 


files; a corrupter. Adi 
Collier: | DEF!/NABLE. a. [from define) © 
1. Capable of definition. Dryden, 


2. pat may he aſcertained. Burnet 
To DEFIN E. v. a. [efirio, Latin.] g 
1. To vive the definition ; to explain a 
thing by 11s qualities, ; 
2. To circun-{cribe ; to mark limi:s. 
Neavton. 
To DEFINE. v. 2. To determine; to de. 
cide. Bacon. 
DEFINER. / from define.] One that de- 
ſcribes a thing by its qualities. Priar. 
DE'FINITE. a. ſtrom definitus, ay 
1. Certain; limited; bounded. idncy. 
2. Exact: Shake 


preciſe, 


| are, 
DE'FINTTE./. [from the adjeQtive.} Thing 
exviain-d or define. Aylife. 


DEFINITENESS./: (from definite.) 
t. Certaiity. 
2. Limited 1-G, 
DEFINITION. / [4-finitio, Lat.] 
t. A ſhort deſeript ĩon of a thing by its pro- 
| pe ies. Dryden. 
2. Deciſion ; determination. 
J. (in logick.} The explication of the ef- 
ſence of a thing by its kind and difference, 


Bent 
DEF!NITIVE. a. [definitivus, Lat.] De- 
tim 1 te, paſitive; expreſs. Motton. 


DEFTNTTIVELV. ad. ſtrom definitive. 
P fitively ; der iv ily; expreſsly. Hall. 
DEFINNITIVENESS. / {from definitive.) 


D-c:fiveneſ<. | 
DEFT.A4GRABTLITY. F/. [ from deflagro, 
Latin] Cortbuſtibiluy. Boyle 


DEFLA'TRABLE. a. [from deflagro, Lu.] 
| Having the quality of waſling away whol- 
lv in r=. ' Boyle, 
DEF LAGRA'TION. / [deflagratio, Lat.] 
"The act or practice of ſetting fire to ſ-ver- 
a! things in heir preparation. Quincy. 
To DEFLE'CT. v. . | deflefto, Latv..] To 
turu aſide ; to deviate from a true courſe, 
Blackmore. 

DEPFLE'CTION. / [from deflefo, Lat.] 

1. Deviation; the act of turning aſide. 


2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. 
3+ n navigation.] The departure of 2 
ſhip from its true courſe. 
DEFLE'XURE. / [from deflefo, Latin.] 
A bending don ; a turning aſide or out 


| 


| of the way. DE- 


—— — w___—_— * 


' 
' 


— - — — • —_ 


3 


DEF 


DEFLORA'TION. / [defloration, French. 


& of deflouring. 
18 of that which is moſt valu- 
ble. Hale. 
7, DEFLO/UR. v. a. [ deflorer, French. ] 
1. To raviſh; to take away a woman s 
virginity. Eccluf. 
1. To take away the beauty and grace of 
any thing Taylor. 


DEFLO/URER. J [from defour.] A ra- 


viſher. . on. 
DE'FLUOUS. a. [Jefluus, Latin.] 
1. That flows dow u. 
2. That fails off. : 
DEFLU/XION. /, {deAuxio, Latin.) The 
flow of humours down» arus. con. 
DEFLY. ad. {trom deft.) Dexterouſly; 
ſcilfully. Properiy deftly. Spenſer. 
DEF OEDA/T ION. / [tron defedus, Lat.) 
The act of making filtny; pollution. 
Bentley. 
DEFO'RCEMENT. /. [from force. ] A 
wichholuing of lands and tenements by 
force. 
7 DPEFO RM. v. a. [deformo, Latin. ] 
1. To disfigure; to make ugly. Svakeſp. 
2. To diſhonour; to make ungraceful. 
DEFO'RM. a. [ deformis, Latin. ] Ugly; 
.>ligured. Spenjer. Milton 
DEFORNA' TION. . [deformatio, Latin. 
A detaciag. 


DEFO'KMEDLY. ad. [from deform. ] In 


n ugly manner. 
DEFO'RMEDNESS. / [from deformed. ] 
' Uilinets ; unſhap.liacis.” | 
DEFO'RMITY. / [deformitas, Latin.) 
1. Uglineſs; ill-lavouredneis. =Shakeſp. 
2. Ridiculouſueſs. Dryden, 
3. Irregularity; inordinateneſs. K. Carles. 
4. Diſhonour ; dilgrace. 
DEFORSOR. / [irom forceur, French.] 
* Ore that overcomes and caucth out by 
force, Blaunt. 


To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [defraudo, Lat.] T. 


rod or deprive by wil- or trick. Pope. 
DEFRA'UDER. J. [from defraud.) A * 


ceiver, ackiaore. 
To VEFRA'Y, v. a. {defruger, French. 
To bear the Charges ot. 2 Mac. 


DEFRA'YER, . Urom defray.) Oue that 


ducharges expences. 
DEFRA MENT. / (from defray.) The 
5 of expeuces. 3 
EFT. a. (ver, daxon.] Obſolete. 
t. Neat; handlome ; {pruce. 
2. Proper ; fitting. Shateſpenre. 
DEPT. | : Lindan. 
ad. [from d N.] Oblvictc. 


1. Neatly; dextcrouſiy, 
2. In a ſkiitul 


"TNT manner, Shuke/! doAarc. 
DEF U'NCT, a. (definfvs, Latin." Lad; 
d. s Huatbras. 


DEG 


DEFUNCT. /. [from the adjective.] Ore 
that is decealcd; a dead man, or — 
raum. 


DEFU'NCTION./. [from dase Death. 


To DEFY”. v. a. [defier, French.] 
1. To call to combat; to challenge. 
x | — 
2. To treat with cont to 18 ik. 
4 rk Shake * 


DEF“. /. [from the verb.] A chahenge: 


an invitation to fight. Dryden. 
DEFY'ER. /. (from defp.] A challenger : 
one tha invites to fight, South. 


DEGE'NERACY./.[trom degeneratio, Lat.] 
1. Departure from the virtue of our an- 
ceſtors. 


2. A torlaking of that which is good. 
Tillotſon. 
3. Meanneſs. Adgijon. 


To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. [degenerer, Fr.] 
1. To fall from the virtue ot our anceſtors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a bale ſtate. 


Tillotſon. 
3- To fall from its kind; to grow wild or 
baſe. Bacon. 


| DEGE'NERATE. a. [from the verb.] ; 


1. Unuke his anceſtors. Pope. Swift. 
2. Unworthy ; bate. Milion. 
DEGE'NERATLNESS. /. [from degene- 
rate. Degeacracy; Hate of being grown 
wid, or out of kind, Dick. 
DEGENEtRA”TION. V [from degenerate.] 
1. A deviauon trum tic vr. ue of one's an- 
ceſtors. 
2. A falling from à more excellent ſtate to 
one leis worth, 


ſtate. Browne 
DEGE'NEROUS a. {from d-gener, Lat. | 
1. Dcgcnerateuy failen trom virtue, 
2. Vie; baſe; itamuus ; unworthy, 
| : ; South, 
DEGE'NEROUSLY. a7. firom degenerus } 
In a degencrate N.aniict; bat \ 5 meaniy. 
| Decay of Pictys 
DEGLUTTTION. / {4:91:01 Fr.] Ine 
act ot po et ot iu along. Arouthnot. 
DEGRADATION. ＋ [u@gradarion, Fr.] 
1. Ditc.ulton from au ofhicc or dignity, 


5 Ali. 
2. Diminution of valve. 
3. Degeneracy; batt nets. Sent h. 


To DEGRA'DE. v 4. [-{:grader, E nch. ] 
1. To put one down trum his degree. 
Shu irre 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. 


1 Alilton. 
DEGRE'E. / | degre, French. ] 
1. Quality; ank; ation. Pſalms. 


2. Luc itte aaucontituen in which a thing 
is. | | Bacon. 


| 


3- A 


3- The thing changed from its primitive. 


— — 


2 . 


DEI DEL 
g. A ſiep or preparation to any thing. To DEIGN. v. a. To grant; to 
, Sidney. | — 
4. Order of lineage ; deſcent of family. DETNTEGRATE. v. a. [from de and in. 
— . , a. [d4jparms, La 
or angels. a. [derparus, Latin. 
5 a e Locke. brings forth a God; the epithet F 
6. Meaſure ; pr ion. Dryden. the bleſſed Virgin. 
7. Un 12 The three hundred and | DE ISM. J. Iaeiſme, French. ] The opiniog 
ſixtieth part of the circumference of a cir- | of thoſe that only acknowledge one 
cle. Dryden. | without the reception of any revealed re. 


8. [In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of 
three fegures, of three places comprehend- 
ing units, tens, and hundreds. Cocker. 
9. Un muſick. ] The intervals of — 
ro. The vehemence or ſlackneſs of the hot 
or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or 


other mixt » South. 
By DEGREES. ad. Gradually ; by little 
and little. ton. 


1 of STA'TION. / [deg:fatio, Latin.) 
ing. 
To DEHORT. v. a. ¶ dehortor, Latin. ] To 
diſſuade. Ward. 
DEHORTA'TION./: [from debortor, Lat. 
Liſſuaſion; a couulelling to the W 
ard. 
DEHORTA”'TORY.a {from dehortor, Lat.] 
Belonging to diſſuaſion. 
DEHO RI ER. / [from de bort. ] A diſſuader; 
zn adviſer to the contrary. | 
DE'ICIDE. /. ftrom deus and cædo, Latin. 
Death ot our bleſſed Saviour. Prior. 
To DEJE'CT. v. a. & Latin. ] 
1. To caſt down; to afflict ; to grieve. | 
re. 


Shake 
2. To make to look fad. Dryden. 
DEJE'CT 2. [ deje&us, Latin.] Caſt down; 
aMfli ed ; low-tpirited, 
DEJE"'CTEDLY. ad. [ from 2 In a de- 
5 7 — manner; ſadly; heavily. Bacon. 


JE'CTEDNESS. / Lownels of ſpirits. 


DEJE'CTION. /: [ dcje&ion, French; from 
| de/ectio, Latin. 
1. Alownels of ſpirits ; melancholy 


Rogers. 

2. Weakneſs; inability. Arbuthnot. 
3- A ſtool. Ray. 
DEJE'CTURE. /. (from deje#.] The ex- 
crements, © Arbuthnot. 


DEJERA'TION. / {from dejero, Latin. ] A 
taking ot a folemn oath. 

DEIFICA/T ION. /, [ deification, French. 

The act of deifying, or making a god. 

DE'TFORM. «. {rrom deus and forma, Lat.] 
Of a godlike form. 

To DE II L. v. a. [deifer, French. ] 

I. To make a god of; to adore as ged. 


South. 


2. To praiſe exceſſively. Bacon. 
Tc DEiGN. v. a. [from deigner, Fr.) To 
vouchate ; to thuik worthy. Milton. 


| 


| 


0 


ö 


| 2. A fabulous god. 


| To DELEGATE. v. a. 


igion. 


| den, 
DFAST. J. (deifte, French.) A man — fol- 
| lows no particular religion, but only ac- 


knowledges the exiſtence of God. Burnet. 
DEF STICAL. a. [from deift.) Belonging te 
Watts, 


the hereſy of the deiſts. 
DETTY. / [deite, French. ] 
1 the nature and eſſence of 


Hooker, 
= Shakeſpeare. 
3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen god. 


; Spenſer. 
DELACERA'TION. { {from AT 
MLA REES . 

Lat.] The wateriſhneſs 4 the eyes. 
DELACTA'TION. / [dela#atio, Lat.] A 

weaning from the breaſt. Dick. 
DELAPSED. a. [delag/iu, Lat.] Bearing or 

talling down. | Dit, 
To DELA'TE. v. a. [from delatus, Latin,] 

To carry; to convey; to accuſe... Bacen. 
DELATTION. /. [delatio, Latin.] 

1. A carrying ; conveyance. 


2. An accuſation ; an r 
DELATOR. / [delator, Lat.] An accuſer ; 
an informer. Gov. of Tongue. 
To DELA'Y. v. a. [ from delayer, French. ] 


t. To defer ; to put off. Exodus 
2. To hinder; to fruſtrate. Dryden. 
To DELA'Y. v. a. To ſtop; to ceaſe from 
action. Locke. 
DELA'Y. / [from the verb.] 
I. A deterring; procraſtination. 


2. „ | — 
DELA . [from delay. ] One that de- 
fers. 
DELE C TABLE. a. [ deleFabilis, Latin.] 
Pleafing ; delightful. 


Delighttulneſs ; pleaſantnels. 
DELE'CTABLY. ad. Delightfully ; plea- 
lantly. f 
DELECTA'TION. / | delefatio, Latin.] 


Pleaſure ; delight. : 
[4elegoy Latin. ] 
I. To ſend away. | 
2. To ſend upon an embaſſy. 


3. To intruſt; to commit to another. 
Taylor. 


4. To appoint judges to a particular cauſe. 
3 Point qudg PDELEGATE. 


DELE'CTABLENESS. / [from deleAable.) | 


5 7 
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DEL 
DELEGATE. J et Latin.] 

i, A deputy ; a conmithoner ; a vicar. 
Taylor. 

2. In law.] Deligates are perſons dele- 

gated or appointed Oy the King's commuil- 

fon to fit, upon au appeal to him, in the 

court of chancerve Bun: 


DELEGA TE. as. (delegatus, Lat.] Depu.cy 


T aytors 
DELEGATES. {Court af. A court wherc in 
all cauſes of app al, by way of devolution 
from cither of ihe archhbiſh ops, are decided. 
DELEG A' TION. /. [de{-gatio, Latin.] 
1. A ſending away. ; 
2 A put ing in'o commiſſion. 
3. The aſſiæmeut of a debt to another. 
CLENIFIUCAL. a. (delenificus, Lit. ] Hav- 
ing virtue to aſſuaye, or caſe pain. 
To DELE“ TE. v. a. trum deleo, Lat.] To 
bl vt o. 
DELETE 'RI'VUS. 4. [deleterius, Latin. 
Deadly: deſtructive. Eryxwn. 
DELE'TERY. a. Deſtructive; dead. 
Hudibras. 
DELETION. /, [4-letio, Latin.] 
1. AR of rating or blotting out. 
2. A deſtruction. 
DELT. [from del Sax. to di 
Del Pk. . from delpan, Sax. to dig.] 
i. A mine; a quarry. Ray. 
2. Earthen ware ; counterfeit- China ware. 
[from Delft in Holland.] Smart. 
DELIBA“TION. / [delibatia, Lat.] An cl 
ſav; a taſte. 
7 DELVBERATE. v. a. {d-libers, Lal in.) 
To think, in order to choice; to heſitate. 
| A1diſon. 
DEL!UBERATE. a. [deliberatus, La in.] 
1. CireumſpeQ ; wary; advilcd; diſcreet. 
2. Sow; tedicns ; not ſudden. Hyoker. 
DELVBERATELY. ad. [rom delilerate. 
CircumſpeAly; a viſedly; warily. Dryden. 
DELUBERATENESS, . from deliberate.) 
Circumſpection; wariacſs ; coolneis; 
ution. King Charles. 
DELIBERA'TION.  [deliberatio, Latin.) 
The act of Qeliberating; tought in order 
to choice, Hammond. 
DELFBERATIV E. a. {deliberatious. Lat.] 
1 to iel beration "OE pt to conlt er. 
DELI'BERA T'1V E. / {from the adjeQiive.] 
The d ſcourſe in which a queſtion is deli- 
erated, Baron. 
DELICACY. ＋ [delicate/e, Prench.) 
1. Dainiineſs; finenefs in eating. Milton. 
2. Any thing high'y plcafing to the ſon's, 


3. Softneſs ; feminine be auty. 
4. Nicety; minute ace uracy. 
„ N-atnefs ; elegance of dreſs. 
6. Pin eneſs; gentleneſs of manners. 


7 Indulgence gen 1 
* e tre ”- * 
Voz. 18 I" Temple 


Sidney. 
Dryden. 


Dif. | 


Hale. | 


Milton. | 


DEL 
8. Tenderneſs ; ſcrupuloulacls; merciful- 


nels, | 
9. Weakneſs of conſtitution. 
ic. Exility; tenu'ty ; {millneſs. 
DE'LICATE. a. {dciica?, French] 
1. Fine ; not coarie; conlitling of fmall 


acts. Arbuthnot. 
2. Beautiful; pleaſing to the eye. 
ze Nice; pleating to the taſte ; of an a- 
gr cable | prom Taylor. 
4. Dunty ; defirous of curious meats. 
c. Choice; ſclect; excellent. 
6. Polite ; penile of manners. 
7. Sof. ; effeminate; unable to bear hard- 
ſhi P3s | S Hep Fu 
8. Pure; clear. Shakc;peares 
DE'LICATELY. ad. from delicate. 
1. Bautifuny. or 
2. Fincly; not coat. . G «1 
3. Dain::ly. El EY 
4. Chi el. n 
5. Polt elv. =" 
6. Effem itelv. 
DE'LICATENESS. /. {from delicate.] The 
tate of being delicate; rend-rnefs; fott- 
neſs; eF-minacy. Deuteranomy. 
DELICA TES. /. from d-%cate.} Nick ties ; 
raricies; that which is choice and dainty. 


— | King. 

DE'LICES. /, plur. [delicic, Latin.) Plea- 
ures. Sener. 
DELTCIOUS. a. [IIlicicuv. Fr.] Sweet ; 


delicate; that affords de gh; agreeable, 
Pope. 

DELTCIOUSLV. ad. from delicious. ] Sw * 
Iv; pleaſantly; delighifilly. Revelations. 
DELLCIOU53NESS. /. {from dc/icious.] De- 
lig ; picalure ; joy. Taylor. 
DZLIGA/TION. fo [deligatio, Latin.] A 


bindin u H ifemans 


DELYGHT. ＋ CA lic, French.) 
t. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. Samuel. 
2. That which gives delight. Shake arcs 


To DELIGHT. v. a. |deleFor, Latiu.] To 
rale; to content; to ſatisfy. Locks 
7) DELVGHT. v.. To have delight or 


pleature iN. Pluims. 


DELVGHTFUL. a. {from delig4: ind 
740. ] Plafant ; charming. diduey. 
DELVYGHTFULLY. ad. Nc aſantly; 
charmingly; w th delight. Milton. 


Ph ajantveis; comfort; ſatist. ctiom . Trllot's 
DLLI'Gii'TSOME. g. Crom delight.} Plea- 
(ant ; d:lighrtui., Crows 
DELIGHTS 'MELY. ad. {from delight - 
/ome.] Pieaſantly; ir a 4telfghrtul mann: re 
DELFG:iTSOMENESS. /, H om delights 
„% Peaſantneis; deliahtfolnefs. 
„ DELIYNEATE. 2. g. neo, Latin.] 
| 1. Todraw the firſt draught or a thing; to 
defign ; o ſketch. 


DELYG{ITFULNESS. /, from d-lizht.] 


| M m a To 


_ 


DET, 


2. To paint in colours; to repreſent a true 
likeneſs, Brun. 
4. To -ieſcr he. A* 
DELINEA'TiON. / Aelincatio, Lat.] The 
hrſt draug! t of a thing. Mortimer. 
DELIYNQUENCY. /. {deiimguentia, Latin.) 
A fan't ; failure in duty. andys. 
DELVNQUENT. / from delinquens. Lat. 
An offer der. Ben Jonſon. 
To DELYQUATE. v. n. [deliqueo, Lat.] 
To melt; to be diffolved. Cudabort l. 
DELICUA TON. / [ deligratio, Latin. ] 
A mei.ing ; a diſſolving. 
DELISUIUM. /. (Lat. Achymical term.) 
A difti.!ation by the force ot fire. 
DELVRAMENT. {. 'detiramentum, Latin} 
A dot ing or fooliſl idle tory, Did. 
To DELTRA TE. v. u. ire, Latin.] To 
do, ; to rave. 
DEIIRATION. / deliratio, Lat.] Dotage; 
fol'y. | 
DELIRIOUS. a. [4-#ri:zs, Latin.) L'glit- 
-Feaded; raving; doting. Swift. 
DELIPRIUM. /. Latin.] Altenation of 
mind; dot age. Arbuthnot. 
To DELIVER. v. a. {defrvrer. French.] 
1. To pive; to yield; to offer. Dryden. 
2. Lo caſt away; to tkrow off. Pape. 
3. To ſurrender; to put into one's hands. 
Samuel. 
4. To ſave; to reſcue; tofr:e. SH. 
5. To ſprak; to tell; to relate; to utter. 


Sawijt. 


6. To diſhurden a woman of a chitd. 


To DELIVER over. v. a. 


Peachanm. | 


1. To put ino another's hands. SBake/p. 
2. To vive from hand to hand. Dryden. 
To DELI'VER 77. v. a. To ſarrender ; to 


$ha 4. ; 


give 11 


other. 


2. The act of freeing from captivity, fla- 
. or any opprefhon ; reſcue. Dryden. 
3. 


e ct ot ſpeaking ; utterance. 


8 bakefteare. 
Shake. 


Bacon. 


4. The act of bringing children. 
DELI'VERER. / {from deliver.) 
1. Aſver; areicuer; a preſerver. 
2. Arelater; one chat communicates ſome 
thing. 
DELIVERT. / {from the verb.) 
3. The act of delivering, or giving. 
2. R leaſe; reſcue; ſaving. 
3. Aſurrender; giving up. 
4. Utterance ; pronunciation; ſpecch. 


5. Uſe of the hmbs; activity. 

6. Childbirth. 72 
2 J. from dal, Dutch. ] A pit; 
1 * 


Hecker. 


Wotton 
Tjujah 


7. | DELVER. 


E ſpcare. 
DELTVERANCE. / [delivrance, French.) 
1. The act of delivering up a thing to an- 


Boyle. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Clarendon. 


a val- 


DEM 
DELPH. / A fine fort of earthen ware, 


DELU'DABLE. 4. (from dead] Lair 
to be deceived, — - Brown 
7 DTI. U DE. . a. Chile, Latin} 

1. To beguile ; to cheat; to deceive, 

D. 

2. To diſappoint; to fruſtrate. _ 
DELO DER. / from de!udr.) A beguiler; 
a deceiver ; an in poltor. Cran ville. 
To DELVE. . a. ſvelpan, Saxon.)] 

1. To dig; to open the ground with 3 

ſpade. Philips. 

2. To fathom; to ſift. Shahe/veare. 
DELVE. /. [ from the verb.] A dutch; a 

itta!; a den. Ben Jonſon. 
from delve.) A digger. 
DE'LUGE. / [deluge, French.) 
1. A general inundation. Burnet, 

2. An overſlowing of the natural honnds of 

a river. Denham. 

3. Any ſudden and refifiſeſs calamity. 

To VE'LUGE. 2. 4. [f om the noun.] 
1. To drown; to lay totally under water, 
| Blackmore, 

2. Tonverwhelm ; to cauſe to ſink. Pope, 
DELUSION. / ce, Latin.) 

1. A cheat; guile; deceit; treachery, 
2. A falſe repreſentation ; illufion; errour, 

Prior. 

DELU'SIVE. a. [from deluſiu, Lat.] Apt 
to deceive. rior. 

, DLLU'SORY. a. {from deli, Lat.] Ap: 
to decivr. Glantille, 
DE'MAGOGUE. /. rpzyuyic.] A ring» 
leader of the ralihle. Saut /. 


DEMA'IN. 7 /. omain, Trench.) That 
DEME'AN. Und which a man holds 
DEME'SNE. ) criginally of himſelf. It i 


ſometimes utcd alſo for a diſliaction be- 
tween thoſe lands that the lord of the 


| hends of his leſſee, and ſuch other lands 
| appertaining to the ſaid manor 8s d:long 

to tree or copyholders. Plilips. Su. 
DEMAND. /. [demande French. 

1. A claim; a challenging. 

2. .\ Queſtion ; an interregation. 
3. A calling for a thing in order to pur- 
chaſe it. * Addiſen, 
4. {in law.] The aſking of what is due. 
Blount, 
| To DEMA'ND. . 4. {demander, Tr.] To 

claim; to afk for with autherity. Peacham. 
DEMA'NDABLE. a. [from demand.) That 

may be demanded, requeſted, afked for. 
Bacon, 
DEMA'NDANT. /. {fromdem and.) He who 


is actor cr plaintiſf in a real action. 


DEMA'”NDER. / demanderr, French. 
I. One that xequires a thing with author 


Senſe r. Ticke!l. | rity. 


manor bas in his own hands, or in the 


Lacie. 


Cale. 


+ (Ou | 
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TT LR NGETT. 2s. 


DE- CANNON Law ft. A great cun 


DEM 
1 One that aſxs fur a thing ia order to 


urchaſe it. Carew. 
J A dunner. 


DEME AN. { 


[from demener, French. ] A 
mien; pretence; cal ria! 's 


Sbenſer. 


Jo behave ; to carry one's ſcif. 
Prey g Tillotſon. 


1. To !:N:nq to debaſe; to und-rvalu-, 


rin e; be avbhbour. Cilarendgn. 


DEM 
the ſovereign power is odged in the holy 


f the people. Temes 
DEMOCRA TICAL. a. [from democracy] 
P-rtaining to a popular govera:aent ; po- 
pular. Browi't. 


D DEME' N. v. a. {from demener, Fr. |] To DEMCLISH g. a. Cem, Fr.) To 


throw cown bulitigs; to rate; to dee 


ſt ov, Ti.lotſo:r. 


| DEMO/LISHER. / f from dme. One 
Shak-ſpeare. | 
DEME'ANOUR. / { demener, Fr.] Car. | BEM YELFTION, V [from denegliſb.] The 


that throws d - wn tu 1 nes. - 


act of overth-owing buildings. SwHt. 


DEME/A NS. / pl. An eſtate in goods or , DEMON. /. [/ermon, Lit.) A tpicit ; xe- 


lan ls. 

1 DEM NTXTE. 2. 3. {demento, Latin.] 
Tu grow mad. 

DEMENT .'TION. / [dementatio, Latin.) 
State of he ing nas, or fran ick. 

DEME/RIT. / TA rite, Fr.] The ohpo 
ſit- to ment! ; -deſcrving. Spenſer. 

1 DEME'RIT. v. a. To deſerve blaue 
or puniuh ment. | 

DEME'RSED g. [ from demer/us, Latin.) 
Plunged. 

DEMERSION. 7. [ 4-merfo, Latin] A 
drowuinx. ; 

DE MI. in/=paraile particle. [demi, French.) 
Half; as, deni ad, that is, halt humau, 
helf givine. | 

DZMI-CANNOV. / (deni and cannon} 


that carries a a | thirty pounds weight. 
DEMI-CANNON Ordizary. A greatgu . 
It carries a ſhot thirty two pounds weign t. 


DE'MI CANNON t greateſt He. A 


gun. Ic carries à ball thirty-lix pounds 


weight, uin. 

DEMI-CULVERIN »f the loweft /frze. A 

gun. It carries nine pounds Wige t. 

DE'MI CULVERIN Ordizar;. A gun. Ti 
carries à bail ten pounds cl-vea ounces 
weiglit. 

DE MI COL VERIN, elder /\rt. A gun. 
I carries a ball twelve pounds eleven oun- 
ers weight, Clarendon. 

DEM! DEVIL. / Half a devil. Slak:ſp. 

DEMI- COD. / [ler and ged.] Partaking 
of divine nature; halt a gol, 

DEMELATNCE. fo [lemi and lance.) X 
ligen lance ; a Ipcar. Dryden. 

DEMI-M AN. / Half a man. Knolles. 

DEME WOLF. / demi and av] Half a 
wolf. Shakeſponre. 

DEMISE. / {from demctre, denuis, Fr. 


Drath; deceaſe. Sui 
To DEMI'SE. v. a. {demis, Fr.] To gran 
it one's death; to bequeath. Swift. 


DEMI'SSION. /: Flemi/ic, Lat.] Degrada- 
ton; diminution of dignity. L'Eftrange 
To DEMITT. v. a. [ demi:to, Latin.) 0 
depreſs. Brown. 
DEMO'CRACY. . Dnuexeaia.] One of the 
forms of government; that in Thich 


= elle an evil hci. Pris 
DE AONT ACI. 7 
DE MONLVAUK. { As from demon., 
t. B onging to tlie evi! ; deviliſh. 
2. Iifluence' by tie d vil. Milton. 
DE MOYNTACK. Alon the adjedtwe.] 
One pet diy tr d. vil. Beniley. 
DEMO'NIAN. à. D iiſh. Milton. 
DE MONO'CRACY. V GU and x:z,iw.] 
Th: power of the 2,1 
DEMONO'LATRY. /:. (N, and argue} 
Ine worthip of e devi. 
DE AIONO LOG. 7 ($2442 an] a 7 N. 
Oiſcourſ- of che na ure of devils. 
DEMO NSTRABIL.E. &«. | dein93,7abilts. 
Latin.} That wie ni be proved be- 
von! loubt r onNtrad. tion. Candi. 
DEMOfNSTR.ABLY. ad. {from demon- 
_ flravle.] Ta ſucu a manner as 2! nits or 
certuin 070048,  Clarmador, 
To DEMO/NS FRATD. wv. a. [ omupres 
Lat.] To prove with the higlle i degree 
af cc. t.inty. Ti /orzon. 
DEMONSTRATION. hb Lens Arario, 
Latin. 
1. Tu- higheſt degree of deducible or ar- 
gumentat evidence, Footer. 
2. [ndubitable evidence of the ſenſes or 
reaſon. Trio: jon. 
DEMO'NSTRATIVE. &. {domor;firativuss 
Lot] | 
t. Having the power of demonſtration ; 
invinc:bly concluſive. Hoster. 
2. Having the power ef expreſſing clearly. 
Dr;d ti. 
3. That which ſhows, as denio!jirative pro- 
nouns. 
DE MO NSTRATIVELY. ad. from de- 
morftrativee, 
1. With evicence not to be appoſed or 
douhted. South. 
2. Cleariy; plainly; with certain know- 
le:|ge. Brown. 
DE +ONSTRATOR-{ſfromdemorftrate.] 
ne tha* proves; ou that teaches. 
DEMO'NSTRATORY. a. rom demon- 
ftrate.] Having the teudency to demon- 
ſtrate. ö 
DEMU'LCENT. a. Cdemulcens, Latin. ] 
Saftening; mollitying; afſuative. Arbuth. 
M m2 20 


DEN 


To DEMU R. v . {demenrer, French.) 
r. To delay a procets in law by douhts and 


ohjections. Il a/ton. 
2. To paute in uncertainty; to ſuſpend de- | 
termination. Hayward. 


3. To doubt; to have ſeruples. Bentley. 
To DEMUR. v. a. To doubt of. Ailton. 
DEMUR. / [trom the verb.] Doubt; he f- 

totion. South. 

DEMU'RE. a. [ves menurs, French.) 
Sober; decent. Sener. 

2\ Grave; affectedly modeſt. Bacon. Swift. 
To DEMU*RE. v. . {from the noun.} To 

look with an afſected modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 

DEMU'RELY. a. (from demure. ] 

1. With ae ed modeſty, folemniy, Boron. 

2. Sol-mryly. Shakeſpeare. 
DEMU'RENESS. /. [from demure.] 

1. Modetty ; ſoberneſs; gravity of aſpect. 

2. Affeged modeſty, 

DEMU'RRER. / idemvrer, Fr.) A kind 
ol pauſe upon a point of difficulty in an 
action. Cowel. 

DEN. /. [den, Saxon.) 


1. A cavern or hollow running horizon- 


tally. Hos ker. 
2. The cave of a wild beaſt Dryden. 


3. Den may ſignify either a valley er a 
woody place. (rb fon. 
DENA'Y. / Denial; reſnfal. Shakz/peare. 
DENDROTOGY. 7. (vie and oy.) 
The ratural hiſt- ry of tr-cs. 
DENT ABLE. a. {trem dexy.] That which 
may he denied. x Broxvn. 
DENTAL. / {from deny.) 

1. Negation; the contrary to confeſfon. 
Sidne. 
2. Refuial ; the contrary to grant. 

: Sak-ſpeare. 
3. &Abjuration : contrarv to acxnowiedge= 


ment or prefefſicn of adnerence. South. 
DEN. ER. / [from de.! 
1. A con: radictor; an op,.onent. Ira'ts. 


2. One that docs not own orc acknowl-dvc. 


| South. 
3. A refuſ-r ; one that refuſes, 
K. Charles. 
DENIER. / {from denarius, Latin.] A 
| frail deno1 inwion of French money. 
To DE'NIGRATE. v. a. [denigro. Latin.) 
To blacken. Brown. Pole. 
DEMNIGRA'TION. / {denigratio, Latin.) 
A Wacke:'ng, or making , xr Boyle. 
DENIZA'TION. /. {from denen.] Toe 
act ot in franchifing. Davies. 
DE'NITZEN. 7 /. {from @naſddin, Welſh; 
DETVISON. $ a wan ot the ciiy.] A ſice- 
man; one infranchiſed. Davies. 
Yo DE'NIZ IN. v. a. To infranchiſe; to 
m eke 'ree 


Fo DEN OM. NA TE. v.a. (denamino, Lat.] 


Donne. 


DEN 


To name; to give a name to. Hammong 
DENOMINA”TION./. [denominatio. Lat, 
A name given to a thing. Rogers, 
DENO'MINATIVE. a. [trom denominate. 
1. That which gives a name; that which 
confers a dittinct appellation, 
2. That which obtains a diſlinct appella- 
110 - Cocker, 
DENOMINATOR. , from denomivate.] 
The giver of a name, \__ - Brown. 
DENO viINA”TOP. Fa Fraf;on, is the 
r.umber below the ime, ſhewing the na- 
ture and quality of the parts which any 
integer is divided into. Harris, 
DENOTA“TION. /. | denotatio, Lat.] The 
act of depotinp. 
To DENO “TE. v. a. [ denoto, Latin. ] To 
mark; to bea fign of; to hetoken. 
To DFNOUNCE. v. a. (acuuncio, Latin; 
denancer, French.) 
t. To threaten by proclamat ion. 
Decay of Piety, 
2. To-give information ꝛgainſt. Ajlife, 
DENOUTNCEMEN F. /. frrom denounce.) 
The act of proclaiming any m-nace. 
| Eroaun, 
PENOU'NCER. . {ircm dinounce.] One 
that Ceclores ſome wienace. Dryden. 
DENSE. a. den hs, Latin.] Cloſe; com- 
pact : approoc1ing to foiid'ty. Locke, 
DE/NSIT1 Y . {42rftcs, Latin.} Cloſeneſs; 
ccinpactnes>; clole adheſion of parts. 
Nesuton. 
DENTAL. a. [4entalis, Latin.) 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 

2. [In grammar. ] Pronounced principally 
by the agency of the tecth. Heider, 
£ZNTAL. /. A ſma!l ſnell- ſiſh. 

Weondavord, 
DFNTE'TIIL /. IItallan. ] Modillons. 
DENT:CULA*} ION. V denticulatrs, Lat.] 
he ſtate of being ter with ſmall _ 
| eu. 
DENTTCULATED. a. *denticulotus, Lat.] 
det with {mall teeth. 
DE'NTIFEICE. /. ifs and firing, Lain: 
A pcw er made to Icour the tre h. 
Pen Tohnſen, 
| DENTI'TION. / [dertitio I. 

1. The act cf breeding the teet?;. 

2. The time at which children's teeth 2re 
br. d. 

To DI NU“ DZT E. v. a. 4 mide, Latin.] 
'T diveſt ; to rip. Hecar cf Prety. 

DENUDA'TION. / from denugute.) The 
act of F ripping. 

To DENU'DE. =. 4. denudo, Latin.] To 
ſirip; to mak, noked, (larendtu. 


D NUNCIATTION. [An- ucietie, Lat] 


7 


The eck ct dencuncing; a publick me- 
Warcy 
DENUN: 


Nnace. 


DENUNCIA'T OR. /. {from d-nunco, Lat.) | 


D-E-F 


1. He that pre claims any threat. 

2, He that lays an information againſt ano- 

ther. | ie. 
DEN“ V. v. a. [denier, Fr.] 

1. To contradi ꝙ an aculation ; not to con- 


foſe, Creneſts. 
1. To refuſe ; not to grant. Dryden. 
3. To abaegate; to diſovn. . 


4. To renounc* ; to treat as foreign, or 
not belonging to one. Spratt. 
7; DEOBSTRU'CT. v. g. denbfirne, Lat.) 
To clear from impediments, Mors. 
DEO'BSTRUENT. /. cehuirucne, Latin 
A medicine that has the power to reto've 
viſci (ities, AFbuc, mot. 
DEODAND. / die dondum, Latin.) A 
thing given or forfeited to God for the 
acitring his wrath, in caſe of any mis- 
ſoctune, by which any Chriflizn cores to 
a violent end, wi⸗ out the fault of any 
reaſonable crexture, Corvel. 
7 DEO/PPILATE. v. a. d%½ and ovprlo, 
La-. ] To deobſtruct; to c cr a paſſige, 
DLOPDIL. “ TION. / from deoppi/ate., 
The act of clearing ohſttuctions. Brown. 
DEO PPILATIVE. a. [from dropptlates! 
Deohſtrueyt. Hum. 
DEOSCUL.A'TI'IN, /. [draſcilotio, Lat. 
| The act of kiiſing. Stilling fect. 
Jo DPA“ NT. v. g. (aepeint, Fr.) 
1. To picture ; to deſcribe by colours. 


Spenſer. | 


* 


2. To deſcrihe. Cay. 
To DEPART. v. 7. depart, Fr.] 

1. To go away from a place. Sſumna. 
2. To deſiſt from practice. Kin. 
2. To be loſt; to periſh, Ejdras. 


4. To deſert; to revolt; to fall away; to 


apoſtatiſe. Ij-nah. 
$. To deſiſt from a reſoluticn or opinion. 
Clare;:do:. 
6. To Gie; to deceaſe; to leave the 
world. Gene/'s. 


To DEPART. 2. . To quit; to leave; 
to retire trom. Ben **1:1ſon. 
To DEPART. H. . partir, Fr.] 10 di- 
vide; to eparate. 
Dr RT. / fare, French.) 
1. The act of going away. Sha teſneare, 
2. P-oth. Jubi pr are. 
3. (Wich chymiſts.] An operation 16 nam- 
ed, b-cauſe the particles of ſilver are de- 
Arted or divided from gold. | 
DEPARTER. / [from 4 part.) One that 
refines metals hy ſeparation. 
DEPARTMEN . J. {dehartment, French. 
_ allotment ; buſinets afſigned to 
particular perſon, Arbutbnot. 
DYPA'RTURE. / [ from deęart. 
1. A going away. 


3: Dail; deceaſe ; the act of leaving 


DEP 


the preſent Nate of xiſtence. Addiſon. 
3. A forſaking; an abandoning. 
Tillotſon. 


DEP .\'SCENT. a. (I paſcena, Lat.] Feed» 
ing creedtly. 
To DEPA'STURDE. v. a. {rom depaſcory 
Lat.] To cat up; to coniume by feeding 
upon it. N Sener. 
To DEPAUPERATF. v. a. [e pero, 
Lat.] To rake por. Arbrthrogt. 
DEFPECTIII. E. a. {trom depe&o, Latin. 
Touch: elammy, Fincons 
To DEPEINC T. =. a. C eindre, Ti.) To 
paint; tn deſcribe in colours. S"enſer. 
To DEPEND. v. u. . be nro, Lat.] 
1. To hang from. Dry, 
2. To be in a ſtate of ſervitude or expecta- 
tion. Vacon. 
3. To be in ſuſpenſe. Nacon. 
4. To DEN D wpon. To rely on; to truſt 


t). (Jarendon. 
e. To be in a ſlate of denendence, 
Sele Heart. 


6. To reſt upon any tuing as its cauſe. 


Rogers. 
DEPENDANCT. 9 - 1 
DEPR-=NDBANC V. + Lm end 
I. The ſtate of hanging down from a ſup» 
OrTers 
2. Something hanging upon another, Dre. 
3. Concatenation ; cotinexion ; relation of 
| one thin to another, Lobe. 
4. S. ate of being at the diſpoſal of er. 
T. le n. 
5. The things or perſons of which any 
man has the domi ion. Bacon, 
6. Reliance; tut; emfidence, Heber. 
DEPENDANT: g. {tron depend.) In the 
„ver of another, F:.54cr. 
DEPE'NDANT-. /. {from cen. Ons who 
lives in ſubject wn, cr at the difcretion of 
another. Clirenden, 
DEPE'NDENCF. re by > 
DEPENDENCY. © VAL 107 d. endes, Lat.] 
7. Thing cr perten at the diſpoſal cr !ife 
crction of arother. C(Vier, 
2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubi ct. 
Hacor. 
2. That which is not prircipal, that which 
is tnhordinate, Birney, 
4. Concatenation $ connexion. Seakco/f 
5. Relation of any thing to another. 
Brrn>:, 


6. Truſt; reliance ; confidence. 
Scilline Het. 
DEPENDENT. g. [(dependans, Lat.] Ha 
ins down, tac“ - 
DEPENDEN T. /. "from dependent, IL. 


One frhor Ginate, Ro e. 


DEPEN DER. frrom Jdeperd.] One that 


repoics on the kindnels of another. 


Shtatkeſperrs. 
2 _ 


| 


DEP 


DEPERDI TION./:[from deperdiins. Lat.) 
Lois; deſtruction. Browns. 
DEPHLEGMA'TION. / from dephiegm.] 
An operation which takes aw-y :row the 
phlegm any ipu ituous Euid b. repeaied 
dilation. Dirricy. Boyle. 
To DEPHLE'GM. v. a. delt g- 
To DEPHLE'GMATE. & m9, lo v Latin] 
To clear troa: phlegm, or aqueous inſipd 
matter. Bay. 
DEPHLE'GMEDIXNESS./:{fr-m depbli gu. 
The quality of being freed f. om 1 

Y e. 

To DEPT'CT. v. a. [d epingo dipiclum, 2 ] 
1. To paint; to pour tray. Ta lor. 

2. To defcribe to the mini. Felton. 

DEPYLATORY. /. [de an pilus, Latin.] 

An app.icaiion uſed to fake away air. 

DE'PILOUS. a. [L and gil, Lat.] With- 

out hair. Brown. 

DEPLANTA”TION. /. | deplario, Litn. ] 

The act of tak. ng plonts up rom the bed 

DEPLE”TI:)N. /. [d:pl-o depletivs, Latin. ] 

The act of . mptviug. Argathnet. 

DEPLO'RABLE. a. from deploro, Latin. 

1. Lamen a vie ; fad; calam.t us; miſer= | 
able; hopcleſs. Clarendon. 

2. Conte tupt. ble; deſpicable ; as depiorable 
nonſen | 

DEPLOKABLENESS. A om deplorable} 

The ſtate of being Cop rables | 

DEI. YRABLY. ud. [from acplorable.\ 

I. ment biy; mufertbly. South, 

DEFi.& RTE. a. (dep/2ratrs, Lat.] La- 

mentabl- : OMeicks, J. Fjtrange. 

DEPLOKRA'TION. /. from dediores} The 

ati of aM p'oring. | 

To DEPLKRE. wv. a. {deploro, Latin.] To 

lament; to bewa:l; to bemoan. 
Drxden. 

DEPLO RER. / from «:p/ore.] A lainen- 
r; mmer er. 

DEPLUDdLYTION. /. 1.-piumatio, Latin. 
1. Put hing of the feathers, 9 
2. [In ſur cry. ] A ſelling of the eye- | 

lies, accompanied wit the tall.vg of the 
ha.rs from the eyebrow, lips. 

To DEP¹LU MR. . 4. (% and plum, Lat.! 

o flir. p at its feathers, 

To DEPONE. v. a. Aon, Lat. ] 

1. To lay clown as a p'edge or ſecurity. 
2. To ruque upon the luc.cls of an adven- 
ture. Fudilras. 

DEPOYNENT./. {from depono, Las. 

1. On- that clpouſes his tett:mony in a 
court of juſtice. 


2. Un grammar.] Such verbs as have no 


act ve voice are Called d-bonents. Clarke. 


DEP 
DEPOPULA'TOR. / {from depopulateꝗ 4 
diſpeopler ; a deſtroyer of mank na. 

To DEPORT. „ a. [deporter, Fr.] To 
car:y; to demean. 7 
DEPO KT. / {trom the verb.] Demeanour. 

behaviour. Milton, 
DEPORTATION. / {deportatio, Lat. 
i. Lranſporta ion; exile into a remote part 
or tne gommion. 
2. Exile in general. 


Aylifs, 
DEPO'RTMENT Y (deportement, F. 1 


1. C:nduct; management. Mottos. 
2. Deu an ur; benraviour, Swift, 


To DEO SE. v. a. [depono, Latin.) 
1. To lay dowa; to lodge; to let fall. 
S oem Brag BN. 
2. To degrade from din; 
3- To take away; to 1 —_ 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. To give teſtimony ; to atteſt. Races, 
5- Toex:mine any one on his oath, 


Shak- x 
To DEPO'SE. wv. u. To bear Sr” 


Sidney, 
DEPO'SITARY. / Þ d-pofitarius, — 
One with whom ay thing is lod-ed in 
tiuft, Shau#eſpeare. 
To DEPONSITE. wv. a. [depryftum, Lat.] 
t. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 
Cari. Bentley, 
2. To lay up as a ple'ige or lccurity. 
To place at intereſt. Spratt. 
4. T» vy atide. Decay of Pretz. 
DEPO SITE. /. [depgftimnr, Lat.] 
1. Any thing co:mmitted to the truſt and 
care of another. 
2. A pledge; a pawn ; a thing given 282 


1 Sur,. 
3. The ſtate of a thing pawngd or pledged. 
Bacon.” 
DEPOSITION. /. 


1. Tue act of giving pul lick teſtimony. 
2. The act ef degrading one from dignity. 
DEPO'SITORY. , Cron t.] Tue 
place where any thing is lodged. 
Addiſon. 
DEPRAVA'TION. / d pravatio, Lai.] 
I. The act of making any thing bad. 


Swift. 
2. Dr generacy ; depravity. South, 
z. Detamation, Shakeſpeare. 


To DEPRA'VE. v. a. {depravo, Latin. ] To 
vitiate ; to corrupt. Hooker. 
DEPR.A'VE DNESS. {. [from deprave.] 
Corruption; taint ; vitiated fate, 
Hammond. 


| DEPRA/'VEMENT./. {irom * A 


vitiated Pate. * 


To DEPOPULA TF. u. {d-vopidor, Lat.] ' DEPRAVER. /. {from deprave.} A cor- 


to unpeon'e; to lay waſte. 


The act of unpcopling ; bayock ; walte, 


DEPOPULA TION. /. {from apt. r A'VITY. / (com deprave.} Cor- 
T4 


1 


Raucon. 


rupter. 


tuptiou. 


WWW 
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DEPRECATTION. / [deprecatio, Latin.) 


Prayer againſt evil. 
DE'PREC TIVE. da. {from deprecate.] 
DEPRECA IVORY. hat ferves to de- | 


te, . 
a nfpreEcaT OR. / [deprecator, Latin.) An 


DEP 
CATE. v. a. 


r to pray deliverance from; 


Smalridęe. | 


aver. 
to avert by Praye Prey; 


2 To impiore mercy. 


Brown. 


Bacon. 


xcuſcr. 3 
e DEPRE CIA TE. . a. [depretiari, Lat.) 
1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 
2 To undet value. Addiſon. 
7, DE PRE DATE. v. a. [depr4dari, Las. 

1. To rob; to pillage. 
2. To ſpoil; to devour. 5 Bacon. 

DEPREDA/TION. /. Cd ꝓrædatio, Lati . | 
1. A robbing; a ſpoiling. Hayxvard. | 
1. Voracity ; waſte. Bacon. | 
DEPREDA'TOR./. predator, Lat.) A} 
robber ; a devourer. Bacon. 
7, DEPREHE/ND. v. a. {deprebends, Lat. 
1. To catch ont; to take unawares. Hooker. 

2. To diſcover ; to find out a thing. 

| Bacon. 


DEPREHENSIBLE. . {from deprevend. | | 
1. That may be caught. 
2. That may be underſtood. | 

DEPREH ENS. BLENESS. /. 
1. Capabl- neſs ot being caught. 
2. Intelligiblen ſs. 


| DEPREHE'/N<ION. /. Ideprebenſſo, Latin.) 


1. A catching or takingtunawares. 
2. A diſcoverv. 


To DEPRE SS. 2. a. rom depre/ſus, Lat.] 


1. To preſs or thruſt down. 
2. To let fall; to let doryn, 
3. To humble; to deject; to ſink. 
Ad«i/on. 
DEPRE'SSION. / drehe, Latin.) 
1. The act of preſſing down. 
2. The ſinking or tall ing in ef a ſurface. 
Leyle. 
3. The act of humbling ; abaſement. 
i Bacon. 
DEPRE'SSION of an Equation {in algebra 
5 the bringing it into lower and more ſim- 
ple terms of diviſion. 
DEPRE'SSOR. /. (depreſſor, Lat.] He that 
keeps or preſs Gown. 
1 * * J (from de and privatio, 
nn. 
2, The act of depriving, or taking away 
Irom. Bentley. 


2. In law.] Is when a clergyman, as a 
biſhop, parſon, vicar, or _ 
poſed from his preterments, 

To DEPRI'VE. S. a. 
Latin.) 


2 1 bereave one of a thing. Clarendon. 


nd, is de- 


Crom de and privo, 


Newtcn. 


DER 


3. To releaſe ; to free from. Heuer. 
4. To put out of any - flice, Bacon 


DEPTH. /. [tro deep, of 45 b, Dutci.} 


1. Dec pncis; the meaſure ot any tung 
from the ſurface downward. Ba on- 
2. Deep place; not a thoa!. Dryacime 


3. The abyſs; a gulph of infinite vrotun- 
diy. : Proverbs. 
4. The middle or height of a feafon ; ap- 
plied commonly to winter. Clarerdor, 
5. Abſtruſeneſs ; cbicurity, A d.liſun.- 
To DE'P THEN. v. a. diepen, Dutch. ] To 
deepen. . 
To DEPUCELATE. 2. a. lepu,ẽer, Fr. 
1 deflower. Di. 
DEU I. SION. / f depriljio, Lat.] A beat- 
mg or thruſting away. 
Dl Po- LSORY. a. [trum depulſus, Latin.“ 
Putting away. 
To DE'PUR \ LE. v. a. ure, French.] 
T. purity; toclkanſe, Boyle. 
DE'PURATE. 3. rom the verb.] 
1. Cſeanſed; freed {rom dregs. 
2. Pure ; not contaminated. Clorville. 
DEPURA”YION. /. {depriret:o, Lat.) The 
act of ſeparating tte pure rom the im- 
pure part of any thing. Loyles 
To DEPU'RE. v. a. [d purer, French.) 
1. To free fiom impurities, by 
2. To purge. | Re':z7he 
DEPU I ATION. /. {4ep::26:ion, French.) 
1. Tie act of den uting, cr ſeuding with a 
ſpecial commiſſion. 
2. Vicegerenc y. South. 
Te DEPU TE. 2. c. {d:2:ter, French.) To 
ſend with a ſpecial commiſfon ; to im- 
power one to traniadt inkead of another. 
R fcommcn. 
DF TUTT. r derts, French, from drpu- 
tatiis, Latin.) 
1. A lieutenant ; a Vicer0F. obs 
2. Any one tl at traniats vulncis for ano- 
her. Hoey. 
To DEQUA'NTITATEF.w. a. from de and 
| griantitazy, Latin,] To diminiſn the quan- 
rity Of, Suns 
DER. In the beginning of names cf places, 
1 cCerived from eon, a wili beaſt, unlefs 
| the place ſtands upon a river; then from 
the B-:t ſh urs i. e. waters Cie. 
To PERI'CINATE. 2. a. decraciner, Fr.; 
Fo pluck or tear ap by the roots. Chak. 
To DERATON.Þ v. 4. To prove; to jud- 
To DEKAIN. tif. Blount. 
DEFRA. / ſirom de/rayer, Fr. Tumult; 
diſorder; noiſe. 
To DERF. **. . ſvenan, Saxen.) To 
- Durt. Cette. Sperler 
DERFLICTION. / Fdereiiciio, Latin.3 Ars 
utter forfaking or leaving. hover. 


, DERELIUCTS. J pl. [In law.] Such goods 


; to debar from. 


Dryden. | 


£5 «z2 wilinlly thrown away. Did. 


To 


DER | DES. 


To DERUDE. wv. 4. [deride2, Latin. To | DEROGA'TION. /: [Jerogatio, Latin. | 
| laugh at; to mock ; to turn to richcule, 1. The act of breaking and making void: ſ 
Tillotſon, | former law. | South * 
DERIT DER. / (from the verb.] A mock- | 2. A diſparaging; leſſening or taking 8 4 
er; a ſcoffer. Hazker. the worth cf any perſon or thing. 3 4 
DERT'SION. / [deri/o, Latin.] DERO'GATIVE. a. [teregativus, Latin] N 
I. Che act of deridiag or laughing at. Detra&tine ; leſſening the va ue. Brow, 
2. Contempt ; [corn ; a laugiing-ftock. | DERO'GATORILY. ad. from derogato 
. Feremiain, Milton. In a d-wractin» manner. wv. -.| 
DERILZIVE. a. [from deride.} Mocking , | DERO'G.\TORINESS. / [from derogate. 4 
ſcoffing. Pope. | - ry.] The actef derogating. 3. 
DERLSORV. a. {deri/rius, Latin] Mouck- | DERO'GATORY. a. [derogatorius, Lat ] : 
ing; rid} uligg. That 'eſſens che value of. bows | 
DERVYVABLE. a. from derive.] Attain- | DE'xVIS. / d. rvis, French.] A Turkih 4 
able by right of decent or derivation. pri-tt. Sandjz, 
6 South. | DE'S ANT. /. diſcanto, Italian.] | 1 
DERIVA'TIOVN. / derivatio, Latin.) I. A long or tant compoſed in parts, 
; 1. A draining of watcr. Lurnet, Milton, 75 
2. The tracing of 2 wor from its or. gina. 2. A diſcourſe; a diſputation; a diſquiſi- 1. 
Locke. tion branched out into fevera! diviſions or 0 
3. The tracing of any thing from its lource. heads. Gow. of the 7 ange. 2. 
8 Luc. To DL'SCANT. v. u. 0 
4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a nu- | 1. To 1ing in parts. 0 x 
mour irom one part of the body to ano- | 2. To diſcourſe copicufly ; to diſplay with 3 
ther. Wiſeman, | ſuperfluity of words. ſ 
DERVVATIVE. a. {derivativus, Lt.] De- | To DESCEND. v. . {deſcendo, Lat.] 
rived or taken trom ano: her. Hale. } 1. To come from a higher place to a low- DE 
DERVVATIVE. / ftrom the adjecti e.)] er. Matrthecw. * 
The thing or word derived or taken from | 2. To come ſuddenly ; to fall upon as an DE 
another. Scuth. enemy. Pope. \ 
DERVVATIVELY. ad. [from derivative ] | 3. To make an invaſion. Dryden. DI 
In a derivative manner. 4. To procced from an original, or zu- x, 
To DERIVE. v. a. (./ ider, French, from] © ſor. Collier. 1 
derivo, Latin.] 5. To fall in order of inheritance to 2 fuc- 
1. To turn the courle of any thing. j ce flor. Lacke. % 
Saut h. 6. To extend a diſcourſe from general to | 
2. To deduce from itz original. Boyle. particular cor. ideration. Decay of Pictys * 3 
3. To communicate to andther, as from | To» DESCE'ND. v. a. To watk downward 4 
the origin aud iource. South. | upon any place. Milton. 
4. To cœnmunicate to by deſcent of blood. | DESCENDANT. /. fdefeerdant, Fr.] The . 
Fellen. cſſepring of an ancelior. Bucun. I 
5. To ſpread from one place to another. } DE>CFE'NDANT-. / deſcendens, Lat.] 
| Dawvies. | 1. Falling; firking ; comby Gown. Raye 2 
6. Un grammar. ] To trace a word from] 2. Proceecin; fem another as an originel 
is origin. or on tor. Pope. 1 
To DERIVE. 2. 2. DESCENDIBT-E. 0. from deſcend.) 
I. Io come irum ; to owe its origin to. I. Such as may be Gelcended, 
| 6 Prien. I 2, Tranimiffihle by inheritance, Hale, 
2. To deſcend from. Shak ff ar-. DESCE'NS:; ON. /. d. ee, Tatin.] 
DERIL VER. /. {from deri e.] One :hat 1. The att of falling or ſinking; ceſern', I 
draws or fetches from the crigin. Scuth. 2. A declenſion; a degradation. Shakef, 
DERN. @ [veapi:, Saxcn.] 3. {ln aſtronon y.] Right deſcenjion.im the 7 
I. Sai; luitarve arch of the equutor which detcends with 
2. Barbarous; cruel, Out of uſe. the fin er itar below the horizon of 3 
DERNIER. a. Lan. Ali. direct ſphere. Oblique dejrenfion is the [ 
To DEFROGATE. v. u. {deroge, Lat. arch ot the equator which deſcenès with 
1. To do an act ccutrary to a picce'ing the ſign below the horizon of an oblique 1 
law or cuſtom. Hale. ſphere. Oꝛenam. 
2. To leſſen the worth of any perſon or DLSCENSIONAL. g. [frcm defcenfior.} 
thing; to diſparage. Rating ro deſcent. [ 
To DEROGATE. v. 2. To Getract., DESCENT. /. [d&cenjirs, Latin.) 
; DE'ROGATE. g. rein the verb.] Liſſen- 1. The act of peffing irom a higher place. 7 
ed in value. Sie. | Blacimore. 


| A+ Progrels 


DES 


s downward. 

3 Obliquit y; incliuation. Woodward. 
4 Loweſt place. Shakeſpeare. 
. Invaſion ; hoſtile entrance into a king- 
Watton. Clarendon. 


Lacke. 


or enitor. Atterbury. 
3. Birth ; extraction; proceſs of lineage. 
Shakeſpeare. 


9. Off: ing : inheritors. . 
10. A lage ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy. 
Hooker. 
11, A rank in the ſcale or order of being. 
Milton. 
7, DESCRIBE. v. a. [deſcribo, Latin.] 
1. To mark out any thing by the mention 
of its properties. Watts. 
2. To delineate; to mark out: as a 
2 waved about the head deſcribes a 
Arcle. 
3. To diſtribute into proper heads or divi- 
ſions. Jeſbua. 
4. To define in a lax manner. 
DESCRI'BER. / ¶ from de/cribe. ] He that 
deſcribes. . OWN. 
DESCRYER. / {from the verb.] A diſco- 
verer ; a detecter. Cra/haw. 


* 1. The act of de 


. The ſentence or paſſage of which any 


DESCRIPTION. { [deſcriptio, Latin.] 
cribing or marking out 
any perſon or thing by perceptible pro- 


ics. 


| 


thing is deſcribed. 
3. A lax definition. Watts. 
4 The qualities expreſſed in a — ve 


| 


DES 


r. To forſake; to fall away from; to quit 
meanly or treacherouſ]. . Dryden. 
2. To leave; to abandon. Bentley. 
3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which 
one is enliſted. 
DESERT. / [from the adjective.] 

1. Qualities or conduct conlivered with re- 
ſpect to rewards or puniſhments ; de tee 
of merit or demerit. Hooker. 

2. Proportional merit; claim to rewar'. 

: | South. 

3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 

DESE'RTER. / [ from deyert.) 

i. He that uas forſaken his cauſe or his 
po . | Shs Dryden. 

2. He that leaves the army in which he is 
enliſted. Decay of Piet). 

3. He that forſakes another. Pope. 

DESE'RTION. /. 22 deſert.] 

1. The act of torſiking or abandoning a 
cauſe or poſt, Rogers. 

2. [In theology.] Spiritual deſpondency ; 
a ſenſe of the dereliction of God; an opi- 
nion that grace is withdrawn. South. 

DESE'RTLESS. a. {from deſert.] Wubout 
merit. Dryden. 
To DESE'RVE. v. a. [deſerwir, Fren h.] 
1. To be worthy of either good or ill. 
Hooker. Otway. 
2. To be worthy of reward. South. 
DESE'RVEDLY. ad. [from deſerwe.} Wor- 
thilv; cording to deſert. Milton. 
DESE'RVER. /, {from dejerve.] A man 


who merits rewards. otton. 


Dryden. ' DESYTCANTS. / [trom deficcate.) Appli- 


cations that dry up the flow ot ſores; 
driers. Wijeman. 


Shak:ſveare.' To DE'SICCATE. v. a. {4:/icco, Latin. | 


DE SCR. v. a. {deſcrier, French. ] 


1. To give notice ot any thing ſu..denly ' DESICCATION. . (from deficcate.) The 


dlcovercs. 

2. To ſpy out; to examine at a diſtance. 
Fudges. 

+ To detect; to find out any thing con- 

ceved. Wotton. 


4 To diſcover; to perceive by the eye; 
to ſee any thing difttor or 4 n 
| Ratkis:. Digby. Prior. 
DESCRY”. . from the verb. Diſcs very; 
thing diſcovered. Shakeſpeare 
T5 DE SECRATE. v. a. [ deſacro, 2 in.] 
To divert from the purpoſe to which any 
thing is conſecrated. 


DESECRA'TION. . [from deſecrate.] The 


abolition of conſecration. 
DESERT. . [defertum, Latin.] A wilder- 


; folitude ; waſte country; uninha- 


ted place. Shakeſpeare. 
DESERT. a. [ defertus, Latin.] Wia ; 
v. Deuterommy. 


MT lolitar 
„DESE RT. v. a. (Jeſerter, Fr. drſero, 


tin. 


Vol. I. 2 


' DESI/CCATI 


To dry up. tilt's 
dry. Bacon. 
E. a. { from deficcate. ] That 
which has the power of drying ſores. 
To DESI'DERATE. v. a. {acfdero, Latin. 
To want; to mils. ' Chepne. 
DES. DIOSE. a. di, Latin.] Ile; 
l:z7y; heavy. Did. 
To DESTGN. v. a. [An, Lat. defſinery 
French. ] ; 
1. To purpoſe; to intend ary thing. 
2. To torm or order with a particular pur- 
le. Stilizng fleet. 
3. To devote intentionally. Clarenuute 
4. To plan; to projec; toform in aue 
drauy::t. Watton. 
5. To mark out. Locks- 
DESYGN. / (from the verb.] 
1. An intention; a purpoic. 
2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. 
| Tio? Nn. 
3. A ſcheme formed to the detriment of 


Act of — 


| 


ancther. Loc. 
N a 4. 1 


DES 


4. The idea which an artiſt endeavours to 


execute or expreſs. Addiſon. 

DESTGNABLE. a. [/ gn, Lat.] Diſtin- 
guiſhable; capable to be particularly 
marked out. Dig 


by. 
DESIGNA'”TION. / [ deftgnatio, Latin] 
I. The act of pointing or marking out. 


Swift. 
2. Appointment ; direction. Bacon. 
3. Import; intention. Loc ſte. 
DESI'GNEDLY. ad. [ from deſign. ] Pur- 
poſely; intentionally ; not inadvertently ; 
not fo: tuitoufly, Ruy. 
DESIGNER. /, {from deſign. ] 
1. A plotter; a contrivers Decay of Picty. 


2. One that forms the idea of any thing in 
ainting or ſculpture. Addiſon. 
DEST GNING. part. a. [from d-/igz.} Inti- 
dious; treacherous; deceitful. Southern. 
DESTGNLESS. a. from de/4g11.] Unknow- 
ing ; inadvertent. 

DESFGNLESSLY. ad. [ from dene. 
Without intention; ignorantly ; inadvert- 
ently. Boyle. 

DESI'GNMENT. /. from d:/ign. ] 

1. A ſcheme of hoſtility. Shakeſpeare. 

2. A plot ; a malicious intention. 
Hayward. 

z. The idea or fetch of a work. Dryden. 

DESFRABLE. a. from dere.) 

1. Hom which is to be wiſhed with 
neſs. | 


earneit- 
Rogers. 
2. Pleafing ; delightful. Addiſon. 
DESVRE. /. Ar, Fr. deficerium, Lat.] Wiſh; 


eagerneſs to obtain oz enjoy. Locke. 
To DESPFRE. v. a. [ 4firer, French. ] 
I. To wiſh ; to loft tor. Dentoranemy. 
2. To expres wiſhes ; to appcar to en:. 
Diden. 
3 To aſk; to in treat. Saite. 
DESI RER. J. [from Are. Cre that is 
eayer ef any thing. Sha heſprare. 
ESI'ROUS. a. {trom defre.] Fuli of de- 


ſir> ; eager; ionging alter. Hocker. 


DESVROUSNESS. / from de/irous.] Ful- 


reſs of deſire. | 
DESFROUSLY. ad. {rom 4/ir94s.) Eager- 
ly; with deſire. 
To DESPFST. v. n. g, Latin. ] To ceaſe 
from any thing; to ttcp. Milton. 
DESYSTANCE. / [from d2#?.} The act 
of deiiſt.ng ; ceſlation. ue. 
DESTTIVE. a. [ de/itus, Latin. ] Ending ; 
concluding. Hatts. 
DESK. /. 15 a table, Dutch. ] An inclin- 
ing table for the uſe of writers or readers, 


Walten. 


DE'SOLATE. a. ( deſolatus, Latin. 
I. Witheut inhabitants; uninhabited. 
Brogme. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid waſte. 
F er. em. 5. 


8. Solitary; without ſocisty. 


DES 
7 DE'SOLATE. . a. [de/olo, Latin.] Tg 


rive of inhabitants. Thomſon. 
DE'SOLATELY. ad. [ from deſolate.] In 
a defolate manner. 

DESOLA'TION. / [ from d-/olate.] 

t. Deſtruction of inhabitants. Spenſer, 
2. Gloomineſs ; ſadneſs ; melancholy. 


Sidney, 
2. A place waſted and forſaken. rs. 
DESPAIR. /. ſdeſe/porr, Res 
1. Hopeleſſneſs; defſpondence. Corinthians. 
2. That which cauſes detpair ; that of which 
there is no hope. Shakeſpeare. 
3. [In theology. ] Loſs of confideme in 
the mercy of God. Sorat. 
To DESP.V'IR. v. 2. (deſbero, Latin.) To 
be without hope; to deſpond. ute. 
DESPAIRER. / [from deſpair.) One with- 
Out hope. Dry . 
DESPA'TRFUL. a. [ de/pairand fill. ] Hope- 
leſs. Obſolete. idney. 
DESPAITRINGLV. ad. from deſbatring. In 
a manner betokening hopeleſſnets. Boyle, 
To DESP.A”"TCH. v. a. [depeſcher, French.] 

1. To ſend away baſtily. Temple. 

2. To ſend out of the world; to put to 

death. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To perform a buſineſs quickly. 

4. To conclude an affair with another. 

Shakeſpeare, 
DESPA”TCI1. /. from the verb.] 

I. Haſty execution. 

Conduct; management. S,aheſpeare. 

3. Expreſs; haſty meſſenger or meſſage. 
DES PA/TC HFUL. a. {from de/patch.] 'Bent 

an haſte. Pope. 
DF'SPERATTDT. a. [ d-ſperatus, Latin. 

t. P-irg without hope. S'akeleare. 
| 2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh. Hammond. 
| 3. Irretrievable; unſurmountable; irreco- 

verable, , Locle. 

4. Mad; hot-hrained; furious. Spenſer. 
DE'SFPERATELY. ad. {from d:/perate.] 

1. Furiouſly; madly. Brown, 

2. In a great degree: this ſenſe is ludi- 

crous. 


DE'sPERATENTESS. / [from deſperate. 


DESPERA'TION./. [from deſperate.} Hopes 
lefſmeſs; deſpair ; deſpondency. Hammond. 
D2SPICABLE. a. [de/picabilis, Lat.] Con- 
temptible; vile; mean; ſordid ; worth- 
leis. 5 | Hooker. 
DE SPICABLENESS. /. | from deſpicable. 
Meanneſs; vileneſs. Decay of Piet). 
DE'SPICABLY. ad.[fromde/picable.) Mean- 
ly; ſordidly. Addiſon. 
DESFITSABLFE. g. from 79 deſpiſe.| Con- 
temptible ; deſpicable ; regarded with 
contempt. Arbut not. 


To DESPISE. v. a. [dir, old French.] 


Jeremiat. 
8 hakeſpeare a 
BESPUSER- 


| I. To ſcorn; to coutcmi. 
2. To abhor. 


Locke. 


Cranville. ; 


Madnels; fury; precipitance. Hammond. 
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NES 


| 


Contemner ; 


pESPISER. / [from de/pi/e.) 


corner. Swift. 
Ds PTTE / [pijt, Dutch; depir, French.) 
1 Malice; anger ; malignity. Sprat. 
4, Defiance. chmore. 
AR of malice. Milton. 


4,nESPI'T E. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
vex ; to affront. Raleigh. 


| DPI TEFUL. a. (dire and full Mali- 


fcious ; full of ſpleen. King Charles. 
nESPUTEFULLY. ad. [from defpiteful.) 
Maliciouſly ; malignantly. Matthews. 


| ors! TEFULNESS. / (from defpiteful.] 


Malice ; hate; malignity. Wiſdom. 
| DESPFTEOUS. 2. From deſbite.] Mali- 
cious ; furious. nſer. 


T DESPO IL. v. a. {deſpolio, Latin.} To 
th; to deprive. Spenſer. 
DESPOLIA'TION. / [from de/polio, Lat. 
The act of deſpoiling or outs ng ; 
ESPO ND. v. 7. [deſpondeo, Latin.) 
1. To deſpair ; to loſe hope. Dryaen. 
+ (In theology] To loſe hope of the di- 
mme mercy. Watts. 
DEPO'NDENCY. / from de/pondent.]De- 
ſpair ; hopeleſſneſs. 
DESPO'NDENT. a. [/-/pondens, Lat.] De- 
ſparing ; hopeleſs. mtley. 
7 DESPO'NS ATE. 2. a. {deſponſo, Latin. 
To betroth; to aſſiance. 


+ VESPONSA”TION. / [ from deſpon/ate.] 


The betrotl:iing perſons to each other. 
SPOT. /. Dir.] An abſolute prince; 


as, the 7 


95 of Mia. 
SPO TIC AL. 5 a. [from de pot. ] Abſo- 
DESPOTICK. | 


ute in power; unlimit- 
td in 2uthority. South. 


 IEPOTICALNESS. / [from deſporical. 


Abſolute auithoritv. 
DESPOTISM. /: [4-/poti/ne, French; from 
1 Abſolute power. 
n DESPU'MATTE. v. n. [deſpums, Latin. 
To throw off parts in foam. 
IEPUMA'T ION. . [tromdeſpumate.) The 
A of throwing off excrementitious parts 
n ſcum or foam. 
ISQMWAMA'TION. / (from ſpama, Lat. 
Ide act of ſcaling foul bones. 
DESERT. / (deſſerte, French.) The laſt 
cowſe at an entertainment King. 
TDESTINATE, v. a. [d-ftino, Lat.] To 
ien for any particular end. Ray. 
DESTINATION. / [ trom deftinate.] 
1. The act of appointing. 
n Pose tor which any thing is 
neg, 
To DESTINE. . a. [deſtino, Lat in.] 
* doom; to appoint unalterably 


ap- 


al'. 


to any 


7 Ailton. 
, + 20 appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. 
| Arbuthnet. 


Prior. 


52 devote; to doom to puniſhment or 


DEI 


4. To fix unalterably. 
DE'STINY. / [ deflinee, French. ] 


Prior. 


I. The power that ſpins lite, and deter- 
mines tate. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Fate ; invincible neceſſity. Denham. 


3. Doom; condition in future time. 
Shakeſpeare. 


DE'STITUTE a. [d:ftitutus, Latin.] 
1. Forſaken; abandoned. Hooker. 
2. In want of. Dryden. 


DESTITU”TION./. [from d://itute.] Want; 
the {late in which ſomething is wanted. 
1 Hooker. 
To DESTROY v. a. [defliruo, N 


1. To overturn a City ; to rage a building. 


G - - 
2. To lay waſle ; to make deſolate. 

Knolles. 
3. To kill. Deut. Hale. 


4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. , 
Bentley. 
DESTROYYER. / [from dJeftroy.] e 
erſon that defiroys. Raleigh. 
DESTRU'CTIBLE. a. from deftruc,Latin.] 
Liable to deſtruction. 
DESTRUCIHIBULITY {{fromdeftru@#ible.) 
Liableneſs to deſtruction. | 
DESTRU'CTION. / ! d:/ftrufio, Latin. ] 
I. The act ct deſtroying ; wailte. 


2. Murder ; maſſacre. IF aller. 
3. The ſtate ot being deſtroyed. 

4. A deſtroyer ; depspulator. Palms. 
5. Un theology.! Eternal death. Matth. 


DESTRU'CTLIVE.a.{de/frw7imic, low Lat.] 
That which deſtroys; waſteful; caufing 
ruin and devaſtation. Dryden. 

DES FRU'CTIVELY. ad. from guc- 
tive.] Rumouſly ; miſchievouſly. 

Decay of Piety. 

DESTRU'CTIVENESS. / from defiruc- 
tive. The quality of deſtroying or ruining. 

Decay of Piety. 

DESTRU'CTCR. / from derer. >» 


ſtroyer ; conſumer. ple. 


| DESUDA”LION. 7. [ deſudatio, Latin. ] A 


rofuſe and inordinate tweatiny. 
DESUE'TUDE. / [deſuetndo, Latin.] Ceſſa- 
tion from heing accuſtomed. 
DESULT ORIQUS. 2 a.\deſultorius, Latin.] 
DESU'L IL ORY. Removingfromthing 
to thing; unlettled; inimethodical. Norris. 
To DESU'ME. v. 4. | diſumo, Latin.] To 
take from: auy thing. Fale. 
T) DETACH. 2. a. [detacher, French. 
1. To ſeparate ; to diſengage. II od r ,. 
2. To tend out part of a greater body of 
men on an expedition. Adarſon. 
DETA'CHMENT. /.\trom detach.) A body 
of troops ſent out trom the main army. 
| Blackmrre. 
To DETA!L. v. a. [ detailler, French. ] 
To relate particularly, to particulariſe. 


Cheyne. 
'Nan2z DETAIL. 


DET DET 
; DETA'IL. /. [detail, French.] A minute | To DETERMINE. v. a. [determiner, Fr] 


and particular account. No lauard.] I. T fix; to ſettle. Shakeſpeare, 
To DETA'IN; v. a. detineo, Latin. 2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. South, 
1. To keep that which belongs to another. | 3. To bound; to confine. A 
Taylor. | 4. To adjuſt; to limit. — I 
2. To withhold ; to keep back. Brooame.| ;. To direct to any certain point. 
3. To reſtrain from departure. Judges. 6. To influence the choice. Locle. 
4. To hold in cuſtody. 7. To reſolve. Som: I 
DET A'INDER. / ſtrom 2 name | 8. To decide. Locke, 
f 4 xr** for hoiding one in cuſtody. 9. To put an end to; to deſtroy. 1 
DE'TA'INER. / from detain.) He that Shakeſpeare. 
ds hack any one's right ; he that detains. | To DETE'RMINE. v. u. I 


* To TE CT. v. a. CLdetectus, Latin.) To] 1. To conclude; to form a final concl-:fion, 
d''cnver; to find out any crime or artifice. Milton, 
DETE'CTER./. [from detect. ]. A diſcoverer; | 2. To end; to come to an end. Hayward, | | 


one that finus out what another defires to] z. To come to a decifion. Shakeſpeare, | 
hide. D-cay Piety.] 4. To end conſc quent ially. — 1 
DETECTION. /. from dete#. 5. To reſolve concerning any thing. 
t. D:ſcovery of guilt or fraud. Sprat. —— 
2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. DETERRA'TION./. [de and terra, Latin, 
Woodward.) Dilcovery of any thing by removal of the 
DETE/NTION. / [from detain.) earth. Woodward, f 
1. The act of kceping what belongs to an- | DETE'RSIOVN. / [from deter go, Latin.] 
other. Shak:gpeare.| The act of cleaning a fore. N im. ] 
2. Confinement ; reſtraint. acon. | DETE RSIVE. a. [from geterge.] Having 
To DETE'R. v. a. {/eterreo, Latin.] Todit-] the power to cleanſe a fore. | ] 
courage from any thing. Teton. DETERSIVE. / An application that has 
DETE'RMENT. / [from deter.] Caute cf | the power of cieanſing wounds, Wiſeman, ] 
diſeouragement. Boyle. | To DET EST. v. a. | deteftor, Latin.] To 
To DETE'RGE. v. a. [ detergo, Latin.] To] hate; to abtor. South. 
cleanſe a fore. Wieman | DETE'STABLE. a. {from deteſt.) Hateful; 
DETE'RGENT. a. [from geterge. | That | abhcrred. Hayj=vard. | 
which cleanſes. Arbuthnot. | DETE'ST ABI. V. ad. [from deteftable.) Hates þ 
DETERIORA'TION.{[fromgdetertor,Lat.]} ful; abonin ly. South, 


The act of making any thing worie. DETESTA*TION. /. [from dete/t.] Hatred; 
DETE RMINABLE. a. [from d:termine. ] abliorrem e; ahomination. 
That which may be certainiy —_— : DETE'STER. /. {trom detef/.) One that 
0zie- hates. ; 
To DETERMINATE. v. a. deter mier, | To DETHRO'NE. . g. {dethroner.French.,] 
Trenc“ ] To mie; to ſix. hakeſpeare. Uo diveſt of regaiity ; to throw down from 
DETERMINNA'YE. a.[determinatus, Latin. the throne, 


1. Limited; determined. Bentley. | DETVYNUE./. dete nue, Trench. ] Awritthat 

2. Eſtobliſhed ; ſettied by rule. Hooker. lies aga-nſt him, who, having goods or 

3. Decifive ; concluſive. Sha#eſpeare | chattels delivered him to keep, refuſes to 
4. Fixed ; reſolute. Sidney. deliver them again. Cocuel. 

5. Reſolved. Shake/peare. | DETONA'TION. V {detono. Latin.] Anoiſe 

DETE'RMINATELY. ad. [from determi- ſome hat more torcible than the ordinary 

nate.) Relolutely; with fixed reſolve. crackling of ſalts in calcination ; as in the 

Sidney. Tillotſon. | going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, 

DETERMINA'TION. /. {from determi-| or the like. 9 wincy. 

nate. To DE'CONIZE. v. 4. [from detono, Lat.) 

1. Abiclute direction to a certain end. To calcine with detonation. Arbuthnot, 

| Locke.| To DET ORT. v. a. \detortus, of detorgques, 

2. The reſult of deliberation. | Latin] Towreſt from the original impert 


Hale. Clamp. Dreden. 

2. Judicious deciſion. Guliirer's Trawls. To DETRACT. v. a. ſdetrafFum, Latin, 
DETERMINATIVE. a. [from determi-} To derogate; to take away by u | 

nate.) calumny. cot 

J. That which uncontroulably directs to a } DETRA'CTER. from detrad?.] One tba 

certain end, Brambhall.j takes away another's reputation. Suu 

2. That which makes a limitation. Hatts. DETRA'CTION. detractio, Latin; 4 
DETERMINAY'TOR. /. {from dotermine.] traction, French. | 

DPne who determines. Broxv:1, | Detracticn, in the native importance — 
| 


ateful; 


» 


Hate» | 


South, 


atred; 
e that 


ench.] 
1 from 


it that 
ds or 
iſes to 
abel. 
\ noule 
linary 
in the 
inans, 
uinq;. 


, Lat.) 


3 


, 


= 


7; DETRU'DE. v. a. [detrndo Latin. ] To 


\ DEVICE. / (from de. 


DEV 


ſignifies the withdrawing or taking 

off from a thing; and as it is appl. to 

the reputation, it denotes the imp ting 2 

in in point of tame. A life. 

D — 4 _ 1 fa- 

by denial of deſert; dero atory. 
matory DY | "Brown. 
DETRA'CTRESS. / from detrad. 

cenſorious — l Adaliſon. 

DETRMENT. / [ detrimentum, La . 

Loſs; damage; miſchief. Hooker. Evelyn. 

DETRIME'NTAL. 4. [from detriment ] 
Miſchievous ; harmful ; cauſing lols. 

Addiſon. 

DETRITION. / [detero, detritus, Latin. ] 


The act f wearing away. 


thruſt down ; to force into a lower place. 
Davies. 
7 DETRU'NCATE. v. a. {detrunco, Lat.] 
To lop; to cut; to ſhorten, 
DETRUNCA'TION. /, [from de7r:mmcate.) 
The act of ſopping. 
DETRU'SION. / [detrrfo. Laun.] The 
act of thruſting low Keil. 
DETURBA'TION. /. [4-turbo Lat. ] The 
aQ e throwing down ; d radation. 
DEVASTA/TION. / (deva, La in.] 
Waſte; havo. k. Garth. 
DEUCE. / (deux, French.] Twc. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To DEVE'LOP. mw. a. (developer, French. 
To dilengag from ſomething that entu.Qs 
and — Pape. 
DEVE'RGENCE. /,. (devergentia, Latin. 
Declivitv ; declinatior . 
To DEVE'ST. v. a. [dewefter, French. 
1. To ſhip; to deprive of clothes. 
Denham. 
2. To take away any thing good. Bacon. 
3. To free from any _— Prior. 
DEVEX. a. [devexus, in.] Bending 
down; decl;vous. ; 
DEVE'XITY. / {trom devex. ] Incurvation. 
downward. 
To DE'V: ATE. v. n. [de via decedere, Lat. 
i. To wander from tac right or common 


way. Pope. 
2. To go aſtray; to err; to ſin. 
DEVIA'TION. /. {from deviate.] 

1. The act of quitting the right way; er- 


ror. Cheyne. 
2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. Holder. 
3. Offence ; obliquity of conduct. Clariſſa. 


1. Contrivance ; a firat. gem. Atterbury. 
2. A deſign; a ſcheme formed; project; 
ulation. 


DEV 


2. A wicked man or v'vuman. Shakeſpeare. 
3- A ludicrous term tor m:ifchicf. Granw. 


 DE'V!T ISH. a. [from devil. 


1. Partakin ot the qualities of the devil. 
Sidney. 
2. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 
Shakeſprare. 
DE'VILI:HLY. ad. [from dew4/;/*.] In a 
manner ſuitiug de devil; wicke y. South. 
DE VIO US. a. [devins, Latin.) 
I. Out of the com..4. track. Holder. 
2. Wandering ; eving; bug. Thomſ. 
3. Ecring ; going aſtray from rt etitude. 
| Clariſſa. 
To DEVTSE. v. a. d:: r. Frence)..] Te 
contrive; to form by ait; 10 thv-. te 
Pe-acham. 
T. DEVISE. v. n. To conſider; to con- 
rie. 
| DEVTSE. / devi, a will.) 
1. he act of giv.ng or bequeathing by 
will. Covel. 
2. Contrivance ; device. Hookers 
To DEVISE v. u. [from the noun.] To 
gram hy will. 
DEVTSER./. from dew//e.] A contriver ; 
an mnyYrYeut.'t. rea . 
DEVISQUR. /, [from dewiſe.] He that 
ives by Will. 
DEV ITABLE. 4. [devitabilis, Lat.] Poſſi- 
bie to be avorded. 
DEVITATION. / (devitatio, Latin. ] The 
act o: eſcaping. 
wag edn a. [ vuide, French.] 
1. Empty, vacant ; void. Spenſer. 
2. Without any thing, whether f or 
den. 


evil. | Dry 
DEVOIR. / vir, French.) 
1. Service. Knolles. 


2. At of civility or obſequiouſneſs. Pope. 
To DEVOYLVE. v. a. [dewoire, Lat.) 
I. To roll down. Woodard. 
2. To move from one hand to another. 
Addiſon. 
To DEVOLVE. 2. n. To fall in ſucceſſion 
into new hand. Decay of Piety. 
D EVOLUTION. / ue, Latin.) 
I. The act of rolling down. JWcrdavard. 
2. Paſſage trom hand to hand. Hale. 
DEVORA'TION. /. [from deworo, Latin.) 
Th- 2& of devouring. 
To DEVO'TE. v. a. {devotus, Latin. 


1. To dedicate ; to conlecrate. 


i Sg ue peare. 
2. To addict; to give up to ill. Grezw. 
3 T. curic; Yo exccrate. Dryden. 


DEVO'3 ED'NtSS. / (from de. The 
ſtate of heng devoted or dedicated. Boyle. 


Prior. 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. The emblem on a ſhield. 
4. Invention ; genius. 
DEVIL. / Iviopul, Saxon.) 
1. A fallen angel, the tempter and ſpiri- 
tual enemy ot mankind. 


Soatcſpearc. 


DFV FE Fj. [devot French.] One erro- 
cu lyo- fr: ctitioully religious; a bigot. 
DEVOTION. /. dexction, French] 
I. The fate oi being coutecrated or dedi- 
catcd, 


D E w DIA 


2. Piety; acts of religion. ryden.] 1. Reſembling dew ; aking of N 
3. An act of l — 2. Moiſt with dew; cid. n . 11 
4. Prayer; expreſſion of devotion. DE'XTER. a. Latin. ] The right; not the 18 
Spratt. left. Shakeſpeare, L 
5. The ſtate of the mind under a firong | DEXTERITY. / [dexteritas, Latin, DIA 
ſenſe of dependance vpon God. 1. Readineſs of limbs; activity; readi gi 
Law.| to attain ikill. DIA 
6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or cere- | 2. Readineſs of contrivance. Bacon, Tl 
mony. Shakeſpeare. |DE'XTEROUS. a. er, Latin.] DI 
7. Strong affection ; ardent love. 1. Expert at any manual employment; ic 
© | = tour 1 * ready. 2 
iſpoſal; power. Clarendon.] 2. Expert in management; ſubtle ; full . 
DEVO'TIONAL. a. frem dert,, Per- | ex — 2 o 
taining to devotion. King Charles. | DE'XTEROUSLY. ad. [from dexteroy;.) Pl: 
DEVO/TIONALIST. / [from dewvotion.] A Expertly; ſxilfully; arttully. = South, i 
man zealous without knowledge. [| DE'X TRAL. a. [dexter, Latin.] Theright; | DV 
| To DEVOUR. 2. a. {deworo, Latin.) not the left. Brown. . 
Ji I. To eat up ravenouſly. Shakeſpeare. | DEXTRA'LITY. /. from dextral.} The 
2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and] ftate of being on the right fide. To 
violence. Joel. Brown, 
3. To ſwallow up; to annihilate. South, DIABETES. / Dag]. A morbid co» | DI 
DEVCURER. / | from dewour.] A con-] pioutnets of urine. Derbam, | * 
- fumer; he that devours. Decay of Piety. | DIABO/LICAL.7 a. [from diabolus, Lat.] | . 
DEVOU'T. a. [dewotus, Latin. DIAPO'LICE. Deviltſh ; partaking of DI 
1. Pious ; religious; devoted to holy or-| the qualities ot the devil. | 
ders. Rogers. | DLACU DIUM. /. [Greek.] The ſyrup of | 


2. Filled with pious thoughts. Dryden. ppies. E 
2. Expreſſive of devotion or pietv. Milton. DIACOUSTICKS. . Dua. The Coc- b 
DEVOU'TLY. ad. from dea cut. ] Piouſly; | trine of ſounds. 
with ardent devotion ; religiouſly, DYADEM. /. diade ma, Latin.] 0 
Audiſon. 1. A tiara; an enſign of royalty bound 
DEVSE. / [more properly than duce, Fu- | round the head of eaſtern monarchs. 


nius ; trom. Dufius, the name of a certain Spenſer. . 
pe cies of evil tpirits.] The devil. 2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; | 
Cengreve.] the crown. Denham. Roſcommon. 
DFUTERO/GAMY. /. Pires and y4x.] | DVADEMED. a. [from diadem.) Adorned *' 
A ſecond marriage. with a diadem. Pope. | 
DEUTERO'NOMY. /. Ddr and ci. | DYADROM. , Lt.] The time im 
The ſecond book of the law, being the} which any wotion is pertormed. Locke. 
fifth beck of Moſe-. , DLEARESIS. /. [3:£/94c45.} The ſeparation 
DEUTERO'SCOPEY. / Dres and aevi. or disjunction of ſyllsbles; as, der. 
| The ſecond intention. Brown. DIAGNOSTICK. / [ray orxe.] A ſymp» 
1 DEW. / ſveap, Saxon.] The moiſture up-] tom by which a diteale is diilinguiſned 
on the ground. Pope. from others. Collier. 
To DEW. v. a. [from the nour.] To wet | DIA'GONAL. a. N.] Reaching frem 
as with dew ; to moiken. Spenſer. | one angle to another. Brown. 
DEWPEFERRY. / [from dew and 4crry.}] | DIA'GONAL. / (from the adjettive.] A 
Raſberries. Hanmer. Shakejpcarc,| line drawn trom angle to angle. Locke. 
DEW PESPRE/NT.part.[s wandbejprent.} | DI'GONALLY. ad. [trom diagonal.) In 
Sprinkled with dew. Miton.] 2 diagonal direction. Bron. 


DE WDRKOP. / (dea and drop. A drep of DIAGRANI. / .; a.) A delineation 
dew which 1parkles at ſun-riſc. Ticlell. of geome:iical figures; a mathematical 


DE'WLAP. / [ſtrom /apping or licking the] ſcheme. Bentley. 
dew.) DIAGRY'DIATES. /. from diagrydium.] 
r. The fleſh that hangs down from the S:rong purgatives made with diagrydium. 
threat cf oxen. luldiſon. Flarer. 
2. The lip flaccid with age. Sa are. | DIAL. /. (Jiale, Skinner.) A late marked 
DE WLAPT. g. from dete. Friviſter with lines, where a hand or 13 ſhews | 
with — 12 Shatefpec e. the hour. Clanwile, 
DE'W WORM. / [from des and yori) Aj DIAL-PLATE. /. {dial and plate.) That 
worm fund in dew. Nahen. on which hours cr lines are marked. 
5 DE WV. a. {from d. | Adaiſon. 


- | DIVALECT. 


| DIALY'SIS. /. [3aavr;.] 


DIAMETER. /. Er and PILETA The line 


' DIAME'TRICAL. a. {from diameter. 


= * * 


DIA 


J. DAA. 
WALECT ivihon of a language. 
manner of expreſſion. Hooker. 
iage ; ſpeech. South. 


4 

3. Language 5 up a ; . S 
ICAL. a. {from dialecticł.] Lo 

SALECT | 


. argumental. oyle. 
ore Heck. . DNA.] Logick; 
The act of realoniag. 5 
DIALING. / from dial.] The ſciaterick 
ſcience; the knowledge of ſhadows; the 
The art of conſtructing dials. 
DALIST. / [from dial. ] A conſtructor 
of dials. Moxon. 
DIA/LOGIST./: from dialague.] A ſpeaker 
in a dialogue or conterence. 
DIALOGUE. 75 DNN. A conference ; 
f etween two or more. 
2 converſation 429 
7; DYALOCUE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To diſcourſe with. Shakeſpeare. 
The figure in 
rhetorick by which ſyllables or words are 


divided. 


which, paſſing through the centre of a 
circle, or other curvilinear figure, divides 
it into equal parts. * 
DIA METRAL. a. [from diameter. ] De- 
ſeribing the diameter. ; 
DA'METRALLY. ad. [rom diameter. ] 


According to the direction of a diameter. 
Hammond. 


t. Deſcribing a diameter. 
2. Obſcrving the direction of a diameter. 
Government of the Tongue. 
DIAME'TRICALLY. ad. | trom diametri- 
cal.) In a diam: trical direction. Clarend. 
DTAMOND. / (diamant, Fr. adamas, 
Latin.] The diamond, the moſt valuable 
and hardeſt of all the gems, is, when pure, 
perfectly clear and peliucid as the pureſt 
water. The largeſt known is that in the 
paſſeſſion of the Great Mogul, Which 
weighs two hundred and ſgventy- nine 
carats, and is computed to be worth ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy-nine thouſand two 
hundred and for:y-tour pounds. Hill. 
DVAPASE. . [Irrra%os.) 4 

all tones, 

DAPA'SON. fe Hamas.) 

mulick ; an octave. 
DVAPER. Cine, French.) 
t. Linen cioth woven in flowers, and other 
Spenſer. 


A term in 


% A napkin. Shak#-/peare. 
To DVAPER. v. a. [from the TY 

1. To variegate; to diverſify. axwel. 
2. To draw flowers upon clothes. 


Peacham. 
DAPHANE TTY. from Guaperis. | 


| DIAPHATNICK. A. 
D 
DIAPHORE”TICK. a. [Les hex. 


— 


| 


chord inclu.ling 


Cra/ſbaww. | 


DVAPHRAGM. /. 


DIC 
D and paiv;.] Tranf® 
Raleigb- 
D and fairy.) Tranſ- 
Raleigh. 
Ju- 
but h. 


arent; pcellucid. 
'PHANOUS. a. 


arent; clear. 


dorifick; promoting peripiration. 

bea. 

1. The midriff which divides the upper ca- 
vity of the body from the lower. 

2. Any diviſion or partition which divides 
a hollow bo oodaward. 


dy. N 
DIARRIOE A. J. Qratprun.] A flux of 


the belly. Luincy. 

DIARRHOE'T!CE. 6 Lo diarrhæa.] 

Promoting the flux of the belly; ſolutive; 

urgative. | Arbuthnot. 

D Ak. . (diarium, Latin.) An account 

of every day; a journal. Tatter. 
DIA” STOLE. fe (Him503ns| 


1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort 
ſyllable is made long. 
2. The dilatation of the heart. Ray. 
DIA'STYLE. / (34 and 52%, a pillar.} A 
fort of edifice where the pillars ſtand at 
ſuch a diſtance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thickneſs are al- 
lowed for intercolumaiation. Harris. 
DIATE'SSERON. /, (of JA and vine, 
four.} An interval in muſick, compoſed 
of one greater tone, one leſſer, one 
greater ſemi- tone. Harris. 
DE . [from dipfel, Dutch.] A ſmall 
ade. 

DVBSTO NE. /. A little ſtone which chil- 
dren throw at another ſtone. Locke. 
DICA'CITY. /. [dicacitas, Lat.] Pertneſs ; 

ſaucinels. Dic. 
DICE. / The plural of die. Bentley. 
To DICE. v. u. from the noun.] To game 
with dice. Shakeſpeare. 
DICE-BOX. /. (dice and box.] The box from 
whence the dice are thrown. Addiſon. 
DFCER. F. ſtrom d:ce.) A plaver at dice; 


a cametter. Shakeſpeare. 
DICH. ad. This word ſeems corrupted from 
«it for do it. Shakeſp-are. 


DiCHO"TOMY. / S..] Diſtribution. 
of ideas by pairs. 
DICHER. V Leather. [dicra, low Lat.] Ten 
hides, Di. 
To DICTATE v. a. [4i/7o, Latin. ] 
I. To deliver to auother with authority. 
| Pope. 
2. To-pronounce what another is to ſpeak 
or write. 
DICTATE. / [difatuwm, Latin. ] 
1. Rule or maxim delivered with autho- 
rity. Prior. 
2. That which delivered orzlliy by one is 
to be wii ten or ſpoken by another. 
DICTA'TION. Vom dictate.] The act 


Traaſparency ; be lbeichel. 


Ray. | 


or practice of Jictating. | 
DC- 


DIE 


DICT A'TOR. / [Latin.] .| 


1. A magiſtrate of Rome made in times o 
exigence, and inveſicd with abſolute au- 
thority. 

2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. 


DIF 


1. A ſmall cube, marked on its face with 
numbers from one to ſix, which game. 


ſters throw in play. 
Waller. 2. Hazard; —— — i 
3. Any cubick body. 
Milton. DIE. /. plur. dies. The ſtamp uſed in coin- 
age. Swift, 


3. One whoſe credit or authority enables 


him to direct the conduct or opinion of DIER. /. [from die.] One who follows the 


others. 
DICTATO RIAL. a. [from dictator.] Au- 
thoritative; confident; dogmatical. atts. 
DIC TATTORSHIP. /. [from dictator. ] 
. The office of a dictator. Motton. 
2. Authority; inſolent confidence. Dryden. 
DIC TAT URE. / (dit atura, Latin.] The 
office of à dictator. 
DYCTION./: (diction, Fr.] Style; language; 
expreſſion. Dryden. 
DICTIONARY. / | difionarium, Latin. ] 
A book containing the words of any lan- 


| uage ; vocabulary ; word-book. Watts. 
DID 


. of do. [vrv, Saxon.] 
12. The preterite of 4o. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The fign of the preter · imperfect ten ſe. 


3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; 255 


=. aid _ * him. 
IDA'CTICA a. a .] Precep- 
DIDA'/CTICK. 


tive ; giving precepts ; 
. as a didafick poem is a poem that gives 

rules for ſome art. | ard. 
DI'DAPPER. / [from dip.] A bird that 


dives into the water. 


| DIDASCATICK. a. Pa] Pre- 


ceptive ; didactic k. Prior. 
To DVDDER. T'. &. diddern, Teut. ⁊ittern, 
German.] To quake with cold; to ſhiver. 
A provincial word. Skinner, 
DIDST. The ſccond perſon of the preter- 
tenſe of do. I dia, thou 4 . Dryden. 
Te DIE. v. a. (dea, — To 
to colour. Milton. 
DIE. /. (from the verb.] Colour; tincture; 
Rain ; hue acquired. 
To DIE. v. . [veatvian, Saxon.) 
1. To loſe lite; to expire; to paſs into an- 
other ſtate of exiſtence. Sidney. 
2. To periſh by violence or diſeaſe. Dryd. 
3. To be puniſhed with death. Hammond. 
4. To be loſt; to periſh ; to come to no- 
thing. Soectator. 
5. To fink; to faint. Samuel. 
6. Un theology. ] To periſh everlaſtingly. 
Hateauell. 
2. To languiſh with pleaſure or tenderneſs. 


Pope. 
8. To vaniſh. Addifom. | 
9. In the ſtyle of lovers.} To languiſh 


with affection. 
18. To wither as a vegetable. 
T1. To grow vapid, as liquour. 
DIL. / pl. dice. [ae, F xls. of 


Bacon. 


DET. . fein, low Latin; be 


tinge; 


Taler. 


| 
| 


2 


ä Harris. 
a DUFFER- 


tro le of dying. Waller. 
I. Food ; provifions for the mouth ; vie. 

tua! 3. Raleigh, 
2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, 


Temple, 
To DVET. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To give food to. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To board; to ſupply with diet. 
To DTET. v. . 
I. To eat by rules of phyſick. 
2. To eat; to feed. Milton. 
DET DRINK. / [diet and drink.) Medi- 
cated liquours. Locke. 
DYET.F. German.] An aſſembly of princes 
or eſtates. Raleigh. 
DVETARY. a. [from diet.] Pertaining to 
the rules of diet. 
DIETER. / [from diet.] One who pre- 
icribes rules for cating. $ are. 
DIETETTICAL. 2 / Laien.] Relating 
DIETE'TICK. to diet ; belonging to the 
medical cautions about the uſe of food. Ari. 
To DVFFER. v. u. [dfere, Latin.) 

1. To be diftinguifhed from; to have pro- 
pertics and qualities not the ſame with 
thoſe of another. Addiſon, 

2. To contend; to be at variance. Rowe. 

3- To be of a contrary opinion. Burnet. 

DIFFERENCE. /. [differentia, — 
1. State of being diſtin from iomething. 
Heoker. 

2. The quality by which one differs from 
another. Raleigh. 

3. The diſproportion between one _ 
and another. Hayward. 

4. Diſpute ; debate; quarrel. Sandjs. 

5. Diitinction. Tillotſon. 

6. Point in queſtion; ground of contro- 


ver ſy. Shale peare. 
7. Logical diſtindtion. Bacon. 


8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential 
morks. : Dawn. 
To DVFFERENCE.w. a. To cauſe a dif- 
ference. Holder. 
DIFFERENT. a. from A4 er.] 
1. Diſtinct ; not the ſame. Addiſon. 
2. Of many contrary qualities. Phbilipi. 
3. Unlike; diſſimilar. 
DIFFERE'NTIAL Aer, confifts in de- 
ſceuding trom whole quantities to th 
infinitely ſmall differences, and comparing 
together their infinitely ſmall differences, 
ot what kind loever thry de-. 


| 


DIF 
LY. ad. from di 1 


ell. a. \ dificilis, Latin. 
IL. a ts, Latin. 
1 Difficult ; hard; not ealy, Hudibras. 
42 NESS. /. [from diffi. Die] D 
rom fucul- 

ſuaded. Baron 


to be 

T. a. | difficilis, Latin. 
1, LT. « not facil. ] 
1 Troubleſome; * 


Hard to * 
rcd. Y id (From: difficult.) Hard- 
with — — — eaſily. Rogers. 
FICULTY.7 (from difficulte, French.] 
1 Hardneſs ; y do cafiucts. 


Rogers. 

+ Something hard to accompliſh. South. 
. Diſtreſs ; oppoſition. Dryden. 
, ity in affairs. Addi ifon. 
ection; cavil. Swift. 

GD FYDE. Vs 1. Lat.] To dif- 


truſt; to have no confidence in. Dryden 


MTFIDENCE. . (from diſſide. Diſtruft ; 
want of confidence. Locke. 
DIFFIDEN F. a. (from diffde.) Not con- 
ident; not certain. X. Charles. Clari 
„ DIFFTND. v. a. [diffindo, Latin. ] 


deave in two. 11 


MEFISSION. /. CA, Latin] The a& 


of cleaving. 
MFFLATION. . (diflare, Latin. ] The 
1 of ering 7 a on Life _— 
FLUE N rom di tin. 
DIFFLUENCY. ue quality of falliug 
— —_ all ſides. _ 
2 ens, Lat.] Flowing 
_ wa xed. 
ET 2. — forma, Latin. Con- 
1 having parts of different 
; as, a difform flower, one of. 
which the leaves are unlike each other. 
Newton... 
DIFFORMITY. I/ {from difform.] Diver- 
fity of form; irregularity; diſſimilitude. 
Brown. 


DIFFRA/NCHISE MENT. J. |[ franchiſe, 
Fr.] The act of taking away the previ 
rs. [4 
0, ; N. us, 
. To of tp out upon 22 wy 
; ko ſcatter. i 
i E. a. 2 „Latin. ] 
; widely Fr read. 1 IM 
. Copious ; dr s bh not re #- o 
DIFFU'SED. part. a. Wild, uncouth, i chem 


5 Sha be/ 
EDLY. ad. {from diffuſed.) 


dais 'D . 3 
diffuſed. 

ſtate of hein — Ss. { en fa n 
ad. [from diffuſe.) 

. 1 extenſively. 


4a. © A. 


| 


ö 


Vor. J. 2 


| 


DIG 


2. Copiouſly ; not conciſely. 
DIFF KON. . [from diffuſe.) 
1. Diſperſion ; the ſtate of being ſcattered 
_ wa Baye 
—.— neſs ; exuberance of ſtyle. 
DIFFU'SIVE. a. [from diffu/e.] 
1. Having the —_ ot ſcattering any 
thing ev Dryden. 
2. Scatt red: tif diſperſed. — 
3. Extended: in full extenſion. Tillot 
DIFFU'SIVELY. ad. [from diffufive.] 
ly ; extenſively. 


DIFFUSIVENESS. 2 from diffu/fre.] 
1. Extenfion ; eee 


2. Want of conci ow on. 
To _ v. a. preter. du er Nani 
4 4 5 Or dt 3/ 7 
X To oe wit a 12 (ger, 1 
2. To form by 2 Whitgift. 
3. To cultivate by turning it 
with a ſpade. Te 
4. To pierce with a ſharp point. Dryden. 
15 To gain by digging. em 
DIG. v. n. To work with a ſpade. Fob. 


To DiG up. v. a. To throw up that which 
is covered with earth, Shakeſpeare. 
DIVGERE NT. a. [digerens, Lat: — That 
which has the power ot 
DPFGEST. £ 3 Lan) The The pandeR 
of the civil law. 
To DIGE'5T. v. a. {digero, 3 Lat} 
t. To diſtribute into various claſſes or re- 
paſitories; to range methodically. 
2. To concoct in the ſtomach. Priar. 
3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler: a 
chemical term. 
4. To ange methodically in the mind. 
5- To reduce to any eme, or me- 
thod. Shake 


6. To receive without IS. not to 


„To a Peacham. 
. — rh ny 1 0 


nerate in order to a cure. 
To DIGE'ST. v. ». To generate matter as 


a wound. 


{ DIGESTER. — 
7. a FEY 


He that dig 
Arbuthnot. 
2. A ſtrong veſlel, wherein to boil, with a 
very ſtrong beat, any hard ſubſtances, ſo 
as to reduce them into a fluid ſtate. 


3. That which cauſes or ſtrengtdens the 


concoctive power. Te 
DIGE'STIBLE. a. {from dige] Capable 
of being digeſted. Bacon. 
DIGE'S ON. J. [from digef.] 
1. The act of eoncocting food. Temple) 


2. The preparation of matter 122 


cal heat. bmore. 
3. Reduction to plan. Temple. 
0 4. Jo 


— 3 — 


———ñññ — — 


DIG DIL 


i | 4. The act of d/poling a wound to generate 2. Deviation. 
matter. DIJUDIC.: A'TION, 7＋. [dijudicatis, 1 1 Ati — , 
DiGE'STIVE. a. [from digeſt.) Judicial d iſlinction. ] 


1. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion. | DIKE. / dic, Saxon.) 
Brown. | 1. A channel to receite water. 
2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. 2. A mound to hinder inun/lations. Convley, 
Hale. | To DIL.ACERATE. v. a. [dilacero, Latin, 
2. Diſpoſing; methodiſing. Dry-len. | To tear; to rend. Brown, 
DIGE'STIVE. / [from digezf.] An appli- | DILACEFRA'TION. / [from dilacerati 
cation which diſpoſes a wound to generate | Latin. ] The act of rending i in two, 
matter. Wiſeman. Arbuthngz, 
DIGGER. / [from 7: 27 One that opens | To DILA'NIATE. v. a. [ dilanio, Latin,] | 
the ground with a ſpade. Boyle. To rend by violence; to tear in rage. 
To DIGHT. v. a. f vihran, to prepare, 79 DILA'PIDATE. v. . To fall to ruin. 
Saxon.] To dreſs; to deck; to adorn. | DILAPIDA TION. / | dilapidatio, Latin 
Milton. | The incumbent's ſuffering any edifices 
DIGIT. / digitus, Latin.) = ecclefiaſtical living to go to ruin or de- 
1. The meaſure of length containing three- 


k fourths of an inch. Boyle. DILATABILITY. from dilatable. Th 
| 2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the uality of admitting extenſion, 


ſun or meon. DILA”TABLE. a. from dilate.) Capable? of 
3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle | extenſion. 8 
ſig ures. Brown. DILAT ACTION. /. [from dikatatiog Latin 


DYGITATED. 4. ; — om digitus, Latin ] | 1. The act of . into greater — 
| Branched out into diviſions like fingers. 


0 


Brown. | 2. The ſtate of being extended. Newton, 
DIGLADIA'T ION . [ digladiatio, Lat.] | To DILA'TE v. a: [dilato, Latin.] 


A combat with ſwords; any quarrel. Glanv.| 1. To extend; to fpread out. Waller. 
DiGNiFIED. a. [from dig. Inveſted | 2. Lo relate at large; to tell diffuſely and 

0 with ſome dizniy Ay 2 copiouſly. Shakeſpeare. 

1 DIGNIFICA'TION. F {from 41, x- | To BILA TE. v. ». | 

alt tion. 1. To widen ; to grow wide. Addifon. 
Ti o DU/GNIFY, v. a. [from dagnus — 2 2. To ſpeak largely and copiouſly. Clarend: 

' Latin.] - | DILA”TOR./. {from di/ate.] That which 

1. To advance; to prefer; to exalt. | widens or extends. Arbuthmot. 


2. To honour ; to adorn; to improve by | DVLATORINESS. /. {from d:latory.] Slow- 
* adventicious excellence, or honour- |, nels; os. 


able diſtinction. Ben Jonſon. | DVLATORY. a. [ dilatoire, Fr.] Tardy; 
DVGNITARY. / [Cfrem dignus, Lot.] Af flow ; flu 0 L 


_  Hoyavard. Otway: 
clergyman advanced to ſome dignity; to | DILE'CTION. /. ldilectio, Latin. The wu 
ſome rank above that of a parochial | * of loving. - 


prieft. Swift. | DILE'MMA. / 
| DIG NITY. / [dienitas, Latin.] 1. An . — concluſive by con- 
| þ 1. Rank of clevation. Hooker.| trary fu - Coley. 
| 2. Grandeur of mien. Clariſſa. 2. A difficult cr doubtful choice. Pope. 


3. Advancement; preferment ; high place. | DVYLIGENCE. / C diligentia, Lat.] Induſ- 


Shakeſpeare. | try; aſſiduit che contr to idle neſs. 

4. [Among ecclefiaſticks.] That — — *. & 85 Pet. 

or preferment to which any juriſdiction is | DVYLIGENT. a. 7 Latin. ] | 

. annexed. g9" He. 1. Confiant in application; perlevering in 

5. Maxim; general principle. en. endeavour; affiduous; not lazy. Prov. 

6. In aſtrology 417 The planet is in — yſ 2. Conſtantly applied; proſecuted with 

when it is in any fign. activity. Deuteronomy. 

DIGNO'TION. /. [ from dignaſco, — DVULIGENTLY. ad. from diligent.) With 
Diſtin®;on, Brown. | afſhduity ; with hecd and perleverance. 

To DiGRE'SS. v. ». | digreſſus, Latin. ] 


1. To turn out of the read. DILL. / ſvile, Saxon.] An herb. 
2- To deport from the main defign. Locke. | DILU'CID. a. | dilucidus, Latin.] 
3. To wander; toexpatiate. Brerexuced. | 1. Clear; plain; not opaque. 
4. To tranſgreſs; to deviate. Shateſpeare. 2. Clear; N ; not obſcure. 


DIGRE'SSION. /. [digreffo, Latin. To DILU'CIDATE. v. a. [from dilucidarey 
| 1. A paſſage deviating from the main te-] Latin. ] To make clear or plam; to ex- 
b nour. N. | plain. Broxun. 


- DILUCE 


: any * 
1. To impair; to leſſen; to degrade. 


DIM 


ne mA TION. / from dilucidatie, 
Lo The act of making clear. 
I 


ly 
p to thin other matter. 
MLUENT. / {from the adjective.] That 
which thias other matter. Arbuthnot. 
7, DILU'TE. v. n. [4iluo, Latin. 
1, To make thin. Locke. 
1 To make weak, Newton. 
DILUTER. / {from dilute.) That which 
makes any thing elle thin. Arvuthnot. 
JILU/TION. / [4i/utio, Lat.] The act of 
making any thing thia or weak. Arbu75. 
DILUVIAN. a. [from diluvium, Lat.] Re- 
lating to the deluge. Burnet. 
DIM. a. [pimme, Saxon. 


1. Not having a quick tight. Davies. 
2. Dull of apprehenſion. Rogers. 
3. Not clearly ſeen; obſcure. Locke. 


4 Obſtructing the act of viſion ; not lu- 
minous. Spenſer. 
7 DIM. v. a. from the adjective.] 
1. To cloud; to darken. Locke. 
2 To make leſs bright; to obſcure. SY 
DIME/NSION. /. [dimenfio, Latin.] Space 
contained in any thing; bulk; extent; 
capacity. Dryden. 
DIME'NS[LONLESS. a. [from dimenfion. 
Without any definite bu'k. Milton. 
DIME'NSIVE. a. dimenſus, Latin.] That 
which marks the boundaries or outliis. 
8 Darwies. 
bunc rio N. / fimicatio, Latin.] A 
dattle; the act of fighting. - Dict. 
DIMIDIA”TION. / di midiatio, Lat.] The 
act ot halving. Di. 
7 DIMINISH. v. a. [4iminus, Latin.] 
1. To make lets by abſciſſion or deſtruction 
Locke. 


| Milton. 
3- To take any thing from that to which 
it belongs: the contrary to add. Out. 
To DIMINISH. v. 2. To grow leſs; to be 


impaired, Dryden. P3pe. 
DMUINISHINGLY. ad. (from dimini/+.] 

la a manner tenling to viiity. Locke. 
DIMINU'TION. V [diminutio. Latin. 

1. The act of making lets. Hooker, 
4 The ſtate of growing leſs. Newton. 
3 Diieredit; luts of dignity. Philips. 


4 Deprivation of dignity ; injury of repu- 

tation. K. Charles. 

q. [ln architecture.] The contraction of a 
eter of a column, as it aſcendis. 


DIMINUTIVE. a. (diminutivus, Latin] 


I; little. South. 
DIMINUTIVE. /. {from the adjective.) 
I. A word formed to expres littleneſs; as 
manizen, in Engiuih a little man. Cotton. 
2. A {mail thing. Soakeſpeare. 


DIMINUTIVELY. ad. (from diminutive.” 


a diminutive mauucr. 


NT. a. {diluens, Latin. ] Having the 


DIN 


| DIMUNUTIVENESS. /.(from d/minutive.} 


Smallneſs, littleneſs; pettyneſs. 
ome what dim. 


DVMISH. a. {from dim.] 
| Swift. 


DIUMISSORY. a. [di miſſorius, Lat.] That 
by which a man is diimiſſed to another 
juri{dift.on. Hife. 
DIDMUTY. . A fine kind of fuſtian, or 
cloth of cotton. Wiſeman. 
DI MLY. ad. [from dim.) I. 
1. Not with a quick light; not with a 
clear perception. | Milton. 
2. Not brightly ; not luminouſly. Boyle. 
DI'MNESS. / {from dim. 
1. Dulneſs of fight. 
2. Want of apprehenſion ; ſtupidity. 
| Decay of Piety. 
3- Obſcurity ; not brightneſs. 29 
 DUMIFLE. / din, a hole; dinth, a little 
hole. Skinner.) Cavity or depreſſion in the 
cheek or chin. Cera. 
To DVMPLE. v. ». {from the noun.] To 
ſink in ſrnall cavities. | Dryden. 
DF \IPLED. @. [from dimple.) Set with 
dimples. ShLakeypearc. 
DU MPLY. a. {from di:2ple.] Full of dim- 
es. Wharton. 
DIN. / foyn, a noiſe, Sax.) A loud noile; 
a vioie nt and continued found, Smith. 
To DIN. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To ttun with noiſc. Otxway. 
2. Fo impreſs with violent and continued 
uoiſc. . Swift. 
To DINE. v. u. (diner, French.] To eat 
che chief meal about the middle of the day. 


|  . Clarendon. 

To DINE. v. a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed. Dryden. 
DINE'TICAL. a. 5;,) Whirling 
round; vertiginous. Ray. 
To DING. v. a. pret. dung. [dringen, 


Dutc:..] 
t. To daſh with violence. 
2. To impreis with force. 
To DING. v.n. To bluſter; to hounce; 
to huff, Arouthnc. 
DING-DONG. /. A word by whici the 
ſound of bells is imiiated. Shak:eare. 
DINGLE. , {from ven, a hollow. A 
hollow between hills. Milton. 
DFVFNING-ROOM. / {ine and room.) The 
principal apartment of the houte. Taylor. 
DINNER. J. [4:ner, French.] The chief 
meal; the meal eaten about the middle of 
the dav. | Taylor. 
DI'NNER-TIME. / dinner and time.] The 
| time of diniug. 


DINT. / pync, Saxon.] 


1. A blow; 4 {tcoke. Milton. 
2. The mark hade by a blow. Dryden. 
3. Violence; force; power. Addijan. 


To DIN TT. v. a. (nom the noun.] To mark 
| with 2 cavity by a blow. Donne. 
O93 DINU- 


— 
_— — —— —— — 


DIR 
DINUMERA'TION./[dinwneratio, Lin.) 


The act of numbering our ſingly. 


| DIOCESAN. ron dee A biſhop as 


to his own clergy orflock. 


he ſtands telat 
Tatler. 


DIOCESS. / [diecefis, Lat. The circuit of 
every biſhop'y jut iſdiction. 


Coxvel. 3 

DIO'PTRICAL. a. (r- A\ﬀord- 
DIor TRICE. ing a medium for 
the ſight; aſſiſting the tight in the view 
of dittant ob; acts. More. 
DIO/PTRICKS. / A part of opticks, treat- 
ing of the different re: ractions of the light. 


DIR 
5. Apparently tending to ſome end. 
6. Open; not ambiguous, Wd 


7. Plain; expreſs. 
To DIRECT. v. a. [ diretum, Latin. ] 
1. To aim in a ftraight line. Pope. 
2. To point out againſt as a mark. 


3. To regulate ; to adjuſt. Fork 
4. To preſcribe certain meaſure; to mark 

out a certain courſe. | Jeb. 
. To order; to command. | 
1. One that directs. 


— „6 


. Harris. }, 2. Am inſtrument that ſerves to guide any 
DIORTHRO!'SIS. / O..] An opera- | manval operation. 
tion by which crooked members are made | DIRE'CTION. / [dire&io, Latin.] 
even. Harris. | 1. Aim at a a 5 point. Smalri 
To DIP. b. a. partic ip. 2 » or dipt. 2. Tendency of motion impreſſed by 1 
dippan, Nr doopen, m_y | certain impulſe. — 
1. Te immerge; to put into any WO 3. Order; command; preſcription. 
e. Hooker, 
- 8. To moiſten; to wet. f Miiion. I BRE“ C TIVE. a. [from direct. 
3. To be engaged im any affair. Dryden. | 1. Having the power of direction. 
4. To engage as a pledge. Dryden. — Jramhall. 
To DIP. v. u. ' 2. Informing, ſhewing the way. Thomſen. 
x. To link; to immerge. 1 DIRE'"CTLY. ad. from dire. 
2. To enter; to pierce. Glanville.) x, In a firaight line; rectilineally. Dryden. 


3. To enter ſlightly into any thing. Pope. 
4. To drop the hand by chance into any 
maſ*; to chuſe by chance. 
DIPCHICK. / From dip and chick.) The 
name of a bird. Carew. 
DIPE'TALOUS. 3. Oe and .] Hav- 
ing two flower leaves. Sf 
DI'PPER. {from dip.] One that dips in the 
water. | 
DUVPPING Needle. /. A magnetick needle 


as it points up or down. Philips. 
DIPTHON G! fe. Die. A coalition | 


of two vowels to form one ſound ; as var, 


loaf, = &\ Holder. 
DVPLOE. /. The inner plate or lamina of 
the ſkull. 


DIPLO/MA. F. Le.] A letter or wri- 
_ tne conferring ſome privilege: 

DIVPSAS. /. [from I.] A ſerpent 

whoſe bite pruduces unquenchable thirſt. 

Milton. 

DVPTOTE. /. P. i! A noun confiſting 

of two caſcs only. Clarke. 


DIPTYCH. / {diptycho, Latin.] A regiſter 


2. Immediately; apparently; without cir- 
cumlocution. Hooker: 
DIRE'CTNESS. / [from dire#.] Straight- 
neſs; tendeney to any point; the neareſt 
| # wav. 
DIRECTOR. / (director, Latin. ] 
r. One that has authority over others; 2 
ſuperinendent. Sæuift. 


2. A rule; an ordinance. Swift, 
| 3. An inſtructor. Hooker. 
4. One who is conſulted. in eaſes of con- 


ſcience. _ 
5. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by which the 
hand is guided in its operation. _— 
DIRE'CTORY. / [from direfor.} The 
books which the factious preacherspubliſh- 
ed inthe rebellion for the direction of their 
ſets in acts of worſhip. Oxford . 
DIREFUL. a. Dire; dreadfu . 
DIRENESS. /, (from dire.] Diſmalnels ; 
horror; hidcouſneſs. Shake "A 
DIRE PTION. / (direptio, Latin. The 
act of plundering. 
DIRGE. / A mournfuPditty ; a ſong of l- 


of hiſhops and martyrs. Stilling fleet. | mentation. Fach.. 
DIRE. 4. [4ir:s, Latin. ] Dreadful; diſmal; | DIRK. /. [an Earſe word.] A kind of 
mournf:l; horrible. Milton. | dagger. Tickell. 
DPFRECT. a. [direFus. Latin.] : To DIRKE. v. a. To ſpoil ; to ruin. 
1. Straight, not crooked. | 
2. Not oblique. Bentley. | DIRT. /. [4ryt, Dutch.] 


4+ Un aſtronomy.) Appearing to an eye 
— —_ to move progreſſively through 
e zodiac, not retrograde. Dryden. 

4 Not collateral. P 


I. Mud; filth ; mire. Male. 

2. Meanneſs; ſordidneſs. 
To DIRT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
| foul; to bemire. 72 


D 


FE OF FF FIN I 


EF 6 


J 


. 


con- 


S 


"HEE 


, Y. ad. from dirty. 
1 n 


ly ; 
| DIRTINESS. V | from dirty. 


DIS 
.J. (dirt and pie.] Forms mould- | 


2. Mein ſordidly ; ſbamefully. Donne. 
1. Naftineſs ; filthineſs ; foulneſs. 
a. Meanneſs ; baſeneſs ; ſordidneſa. 
DIRTY. a./{from dirt.] 
1. Foul; naſty ; filthy. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Groſs ; not elegant. 
3. Mean ; baſe ; deſpicable. Taylor. 
7 DIRTY. v. a- trom the noun.] 
1. To foul; to fi Arbuthnot. 
. To diſgrace ; te ſcandalize, 
DIR ON. / {diruptio, Latin] 


DIS 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. /. Contrw- 
riety to profit ; inconvenience. 
DISADVE'NTUROUS. a. Unha 
protperous. nſer. 
To DISAFFE'CT. v. a. To fill with diſ- 
convent ; to diſcomtent. Clarendon. 
DISAFFE'CTED. part. a. Not diſpoſed to 
zeal or affection. Fri 41 N 
DISAFFE'CTEDLY. ad. After a diſaffect- 


ed manner. 


. | DI5AFFEC”TEDNESS./.{fromdifaffedted.] 


The quality of being diſaffected. 
DISAFFEC”FION./. Want of zeal for the 


reigning prince. Swift. 
 DISAFFI/RMANCE. / Confutation ; ne- 
gation. Hale. 


x. The act of buriting or breaking. 
2. The ſtate of burſting or breaking. 


DIS. An inſeparable particle, implying com- 


monly a privative or negative ſignifica- f To DISAGREE. v. 2. [dis and 


tion ; as, to arm, to diſarm. 
DISABILITY. / [from diſable.] 
1. Want of power to do any thing; weak- 

neſs. 


2- Want of proper qualifications for an 
ſe ; legal nd. ry Swift. 
To DISA'BLE. v. a. [dis and able.] 
1. To deprive of natural force. Davies. 


Raleigh 3. To be in a late of 


OT + OR Shakeſdeare. 


. To unaQtive. emple. 
5 To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. 


5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualif 


cations. otton. 
To DISABU'SE. v. a. {dis md abuſe.] To 
ſet free from a miſtake ; to fet right; to 
undeceive. Glanville. Waller. 
DISACCOMMODA'TION. {| (dis and ac- 
commodation.) The ſtate of being unfit 
or unprepared. Hale. 
To DISACCU'STOM. v. a. [dis and ac- 
cuſtom.) To deſtroy the force of habit by 
diſuſe or contra | 


To DISAFFOREST. v. a. {dis and foreft.} 
To throw open to common purpoles, 
putting away the privileges of a —— Bac. 

1. To differ; not to be the ſame. Locke. 

2. To diffcr; not to be of the ſame opinion. 
_ Dryden. 

ion. Brows- 

 DISAGREE'ABLE. a. {from 3 

1. Cont ; unſuitahle. | p. 

| 2. Unplcafing ; offenſive. Locks. 
1. Unſuitableneſs; contrariety. 

n 

r. Difference ; diſhmilitude ; Teer ; 

not indentity. Woodward. 

| 2. Difference of opinion. Hooker. 

To DISALLOW. v. a. I dis and „ 


1. To deny authority to any. Dry 
lawful. Hooker. 


2. To conſider as u 
3. To cenſure by ſoine poſterior act. 

Swift. 

4. Not > South. 

To DISAL „ v. 2. To refuſe 11 


ſion; not to grant. 


ractice. . 
DISACQUA|NT NCE. . [dis and ac- | DISALLO/WABLE. 4. [from diu. 


ance.] Diſuſe of familiacity. South. 
D ADVANTAGE. 9 7 4 


1. Lois; injury to intereſt; as, he ſolc to 


Not allewabl.. 
DISALLO'"WANCE. / Prohibition. South. 
| To DISA'NCHOR. 27a. {from dis and a- 
cher.] To drive 2 ſhip from its anchor. 


2. Dimunition of any thing deſirable; as, | To DISA'NIMATE. v.. (dia and animate] 


credit, fame, honour. 

3. A ſtate not prepared for defence. 
Spenſer. 
— 232 v. a. To injure an 
any kind. Decay of Piety. 
DISADV A'GEABLE. a. 7:44 diſad. 
vantage.] Contrary to profit; producing 
loſs. Bacon 


DISADVANTA'GEOUS. a. [from diſnd- 
vantage.) Contrary to intereſt ; contiary 
convenience. Addijon. 
VANT&/GEOUSLY.ad. [from di/- 
advantageous.] In a manner contrary to 


r. To deprive of life. 
lo. T's ditcouraze ; ro deject. Boyle. 
DISANIMA”TION. /. | trow diſanimate.] 
Privation of life. Broeon. 
To DISANNU'L. v. a. To annul ; to de- 
rive cf authority ; to vacate. Herbert. 
DISANNULMENT. / {from difanuul.] 
The act of making void. . 
To DISAPPE'AR. v. a. {di/daroitre, Fr.] 
To be loft to view ; to v out of fight. 
Milion. 
To DISAPPO/INT. v. a. [dir and appoint.] 


mecrelſt or profit. Cov. of the Tongue. 


| To deleat of expectation; to balk. 
Tulotſon. 
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DIS DIS 
DISAPPOINTMENT./.[fromdi/e2point.] | To DISBRA'NCL. w. n. [dis and Bram 


Defeat of hopes; miſcarriage of expecta- To leparite or break oſſ. Evel 
tions. Spectator. | To DISEUD. V. a+ [with gardeners.] 0 


DISA?PPROBA/TION. / (dis and approva take away he ſprigs newly put forth. Dic. 
tion.] f condemnation. Pope. | To DIS3URDEN. v. g. [ais and bur —— 
To DISAPPRO'VE. vn {diſapprouver, Fr.] | 1. To caſe of à burden; to unload. Miltgn, 


To diſlike ; to cenſure. Pope. 2. Jo ditencuuuber, diſcharge, or clear, 
DrSARD. / (orig, Saxon.] A prattler; | Hal, 
a boaſting talker. 2. To throw off a burden. Addiſon. 
To DISA/RM. v. a. [diſurmer, Fr.] To | To DISBURDEN. v. a. To eaſe the mind 
ſpoil or diveſt of arins. Dryden. | To DISBU'RSE. v. a. (debourſer, Fr.] To 
To DiSARR XV. v. a. {dis and array. Lo ſpend or lay out money. Sen ſer. 
un lreſs any one; to diſorder. Spenſer. DISBUR'SE MENT. /. [d:bourſement, 0 
DISARRA'Y. / (rom the verb.] A diſhuricincat or laying out. Spen/er, 
1. Dilorder; confulion. Hayward. | DISBU'RSER. / (trom diſburſe.] One that 
2. Undreſs. | diſburſes. 
DISA'STER. /, [(de fe, French. DISCALCEATED. a. {diſcalceatus, Lat.] 
1. Tue blaſt or ſtroke of an untavourable | Stripped of ſhoes, 
planct. Shakeſpeare. | DISCALCEA” TION. f (from diſcalceated.) 
2. Misfortune ; grief ; miſhap; muery. The act of puiling if the ſhoes. Brown, 
| Pope. | To DISCA'NDY. v. n. [from dis and candy] 
To DISA'STER. v. a. [from the noun.] To diflolve ; to mcit. Shakeſpeare, 


1. To blaſt by an unfavourable ſtar. Sidney. | To DISC.VRD. v. a. [dis and card. 
2. To afflit ; to miſchicf. Shakeſpeare. | 1. Tothrow out of the hand ſuch cards as 


DI5A'STROUS. a. [ from diſafter. | are uſeleſs. KITE 

1. Unlucky ; not fortunate. Hayward. 2. To liſcharge or eject from ſervice or 
2. Unhappy ; calamitous ; miſerable. en ployment. | Savift, 
Denham.) DISCA'RNA IE: @. {ds and caro, fleſh ; 

3. Glaomy ; threatning misfortune. ſcurnata, Nalian.] Stripped of fleſh. 
Milton. Clan ville. 
DISA'STROUSLY. ad. [from diſaſtrous.) | To DISCA'SE. v. a. To ſtrip; to undreſs, 
In a diſinal manner. Shakeſpeare, 


DISA'STROUSNESS. / [ from 4i/aftrous.] | To „ e v. a. [diſcerno, Lat. 
Unluckinets ; unfortunateneſs. 1. To delcry; ro ſee. P 


To DISAVOU'CH. v. a. To retract pro- 2. To judge; to have knowledge of. 


feſſion; to diſown. Dame. Sidney. 

To DISAVO W. v. a. To diſown; to deny | 3. To diſtinguiſh. Boyle. 
knowledge of. Hayward. \ 4. To make the difference between. 

DISAVO' WAL. / [from diſa vod. ] Denial. Ben Jonſon. 

Cariſa. To DIS“ CERN. v. 2. To make diſtinction. 

DISAVO'WMENT. / [from diſavoxu.] ; Hayward. 

Denial. Motion. DECERNER. / {from diſcern.] a 


To DIS AU THORIZE. v. a. [dis and an- 1. Diſcoverer; he that de ſcries. S. 
thorize.) To deprive of credit or authority, | 2. Judge ; one that has the power of diſ- 
Motton. tingwſhit'g, Clarendon. 
To DISBA'ND. v. a. [dis and band.] DlIsCERNIBLE. a. from 22 Diico- 
1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice. verable ; jPerceptible ; diſtinguiſhable; 
Knolles. | apparent. South. 
2- To ſpread abroad; to ſcatter. DIS "EF NIBLENESS,/. [from di/cermble.) 

| Woodward. V:fib!. nets. 

To DISBA MD. v. a. Te retire 1. om mi- | DISCER NIBLY. ad. [from diſcernible. 


litary ſer cc. Clarendon. Tillotſon. | Percrptibiy; apparently: Hammond. 
To DIS BA “RK. v. a. [debarguer, Fr.] To | DISCE'RNING. part. a. [from diſcern.) 
land t:vimn a ſhip. Fairfax. ; Juvicious ; Knowing. Atterbury« 


DISBELIEF. /. rom di/beliewve.) Retulal | DiSCE'RNINC LY.ag. Judiciouſly; ratio» 
of cred!” ; deninl of belie Tillotſon. nally ; arwely. Garth. 


To DISBELIE'VE. v. a. {dis end believe.] | DiS-ERNMYNT. from diſcern.) Judg- 
Nat: c edit; not to hol rar. Ham. m, nt; no r of vittinguifhing. Frrebolder: 
DisBELIL VER. / One who refuſe, et. 3 To DISCE RF. v. a. [aiſcerpo, Latin.] To 
WMa'is. tic r in pie es. 


To DIS BE! NCH. v.a. To drive from a ſtat.! DISC E ub“ BLE. a.ſ from diſcerp.] Fung 
DIS- 


— | ble ; leparable; 


| DIS DIS 
| DISCERPTIBYLITY./{rom diſtenptible.] 1. Education; inſtruction ; the act of cul- 


! ftroved by diſunion ot! tivating the mind. Bacon. 
ud | 1 1 K. | 2. Rule ot government ; order. Hooker. 
['s N DScERPTION. from diſcerp.] The act] 3. Military regulation. Shakeſpeare. 
4. of pulling te. "Hoa | 4 A Rate of ſubjection. | Rogers. 
] 7, DISCHA'RGE. v. a. [decharger, Fr.)] 5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience. 

Ines 1. To diſburden ; to exonerate. Dryden. : Wilkins. 
4. To unload ; to e 9a : | * 6. Puniſhment ; chaſtiſement ; _— n. 

. ve vent to anyt ; to let fly. | n. 
i» 9 9 Dryden. To DISCIPLI NE. v. a. . 
d, . To let off a gun.  _ Knolles.} 1. To educate; to inſtruct; to bring up. 
To To clear a debt by payment. Lacke. : : Addiſon. 
er, 6. To ſet free from obligation. L' E/trange. |. 2. To regulate ; to keep in order. 

. 5. To clear from an accuſation or crime; ; Derham, 
er, to abſolve. Locke. | 3. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 
bat g. To perform; to execute. Dryden. | 4. To reform ; to redreſs. Milton. 
g. To put away; to obliterate ; to deſtroy. | To DISCLAIM. v. a. [dis and claim.) To 
t.] Bacon. | diſown; to deny any knowledge 3 
To diveſt of any office or employment. gers. 
d. — To diſmiſs; 3 F Bacon. DISCLAIMER. / [from to 4i/claim.] One 
un. To DISCHARGE. v. u. To diſmiſs itfelf; | that diſclaims, difowns, or renounces. 
dy.) to break up. Bacon. | To DISCLOSE. v. a. 
Vr. DISCHARGE. /, [from the verb.) 1. To uncover; to produce from a ſtate of 
1. Vent; explofion ; emiſſion. Woodward. latitancy to open view. Woodsvard. 
83s . Matter vented. Sharp.| 2. To hatch; to open. Bacon. 
3. Diſruption ; evaneſcence. Bacon. | 3. To reveal ; to tell, Addiſon. 
r I. Diſmiffion from an office. pro hangs [from diſcig.] One that 
in; 5. Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. reveals or diſcovers. 
a; Milton. DISCLOSURE. / [from diſclaſe.] 
wy 6. Abſolution from a crime. South. | 1. Ditcovery ; production into view. Bacon. 
ile, 9. Ranſom ; price of ranfom. Milton. | 2. Act of revealing any ſecret. Bacon. 
ls. $. Performance; execution. LC” Eftrange. | DISCOLORA'T ION. / ſtrom diſcolour. ] 
* 9. An acquittance from a debt. I. The act of changing the colour; the 
10. Exemption; privilege. Eccliſ. act of ſtaining. 5 
DISC HA RG ER. /, ſtrom di/charge.] 2. Change of colour ; ſtain; dye. 
1. He that diſcharges in any manuer. Arbuthbnot. 
2. He that fires a gun. Brown. | To DISCO LOUR. v. a. [4i/colors, Latin. J 
DISCYNCT. a. [di/cinfus, Latin.) Un-] To change from the natural hue; io ſtain. 
girded ; looſely dreſſed. Diet. Templi. 
To DISCI'ND. v. a. {di/cindo, Lat in.] To | To DISCO'MFIT. v. a. [d-ſconfire, French.] 


divide; to cut in pieces. Boyle. 
DISCYPLE. /. [4i/erputus, Latin. ] A fcholar. | - Philips. 
Hammond. | DISCO'MFIT. /, rom the verb.] Defeat; 


To defeat; to conquer; to vang»!ſfh. 


'To DISCI'PLE. v. a. To puniſh ; to diſci- rout ; overthrow. Milton. 
„ S»en/er. | DISCO'MEITURE. / rom diſcomfr.] De- 

D SCIPLESHIP. /, (from 4i/cive.] The feat; loſs of battle ; rout ; overthrow. 

| Rate or function cf a diſciple. Hammond. Atterbrury. 


DISCIPLINABLE. a. {di/cip/izabilis, Lat.) | DISCO'MFORT. V {dis and comfort.) Un- 


Capable of inſtruction. eaſineſs; torrow ; melanchoiy ; gloom. 


DISCIPLINABLENESS. -. from diſciplin- Shakeſpeare. 

able.) Capacity of inſtruction. Hale. | To DISCO'MFORT. v. a. T. grieve; to 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN. a. [from di/tipline.] | ſadden ; to d. ject, Sidney. 

Pertaining to diicipliae. Glanville. | DISCO'MFORTABLE.e.\fromd./e:mpore.] 

DISCIPLINA/RIAN. /. 1. One that is melancholy and reruſts come 

1. One who rules or teaches with great fort. 6 Shakeſpeare. 

Aneſe. 2. That canſ-s ſadneſs, Srdnev. 

2. A follower of the preſb» erian ſe, fo | To DISCOM END. . a. To bl-me; to 

called from their clamour about diſcipiin-. | cenlure. — Denham. 

_ Saundor fon, | DISCONME NDABT.F. a. Biameable ; 

DISCIPLINARY. a. ¶ diſciplina, Latin. | cenſurahle. | Ali fr. 

* ertaining to diſcipline. Milton. PISCOMME'NDABLEF NESS. / Blame» 
wg” } PSCIPLINE. / (diiplina, Latin. able; liablenels to ccnture. 

DIS- | | | D.SCOM- 
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n; cenſure. N 
DISCOMME/NDER. . One that di com- 


FF 
— 


Disco NTEN TED. participial a. Uneaſy; 


DIS 
DISCOMMENDA'TION. /. Blame ; re- 
Ayliffe. 


mends. 
To DISCOMMO DE. v. a. To put to in- 
convenienci-s ; to moleſt. 
DlscOMMODIOUS. a. Inconvenient ; 
troubleſome. Spenſer. 
DISCOMMOY/DITY./. Inconvenience; diſ- 
advantage; hurt. é on. 
Ta DISCOMFPO SE. v. a. „Fr.] 
1. To diſo der; to unſettle. 


2. To ruffle ; to diforder. Sevift. 
3. Fo dilturb the temper. den. 
4. To offend ; to fret; to vex. Swift. 


5 To diſplace; to diſcard. Bacon. 
DISCOMPO'SURE. . (from to <iſcompeſe] 

Diſorder ; perturbation. rendon. 
To DISCONCE'RT. v. a. {dis and concert. 

Io unſettle the mind; to diſcompoſe. 

, 5 5 Collier. 
DISCONFO'RMITY.£ Want of agree- 
” _ 8 | Hakeavell. 

GRUTTY. /. Diſagreement ; in- 
conſiſtency. 7 Hale. 
DISCO'NSOLATE. a. Wanting comfort ; 
hopeleſs; forrowful. ' Milton. 
DISCO'NSOLATELY, ad. In a diiconſo- 
late manner; cornfortleſsly. | 
DiSCO'NSOLATENESS. / The ſtate of 
being diſconſolate. 
DISCONTENT. /. Want of content; un- 
eaſineſs at the preſent ſtate. Pope. 
DISCONTE'N T. a. Uneaſy at the preſent 
ſtate ; diſſatisfied. __ © MdMlayward. 
To DISCONTENT. v. a. {from the novun.] 
To diſſatisfy; to make uncaty 2 


cheerleſs: malevolent. Tillotſon. 
DISCONTE'NTEDNESS. / Uneafineſs ; 
Want of eaſe. Aadiſon. 
DISCONTE'NTMENT. / Jun 

tent.) The ftate of being di = 
con. 


DISCONTTNUANCE./{from diſcontinue.) 

3. Want of coheſion of parts; 2 

. con. 

2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion. 

DISCONTVUNUATION. / from diſcon- 

tinue.] Diſruption ot continuity ; diſrup 
tion ; ſeparation. 

To DISCONTUNUE. v. n. [diſcontinuer, 
French. 5 ' 

1. To loſe the cohefion of parts. Minas: 

2. To loſe an eftabiiſhed or preſcriptive * 


cuſtom. Jeremiab. 

To DISCONTINUE. v. a. | 
1. To leave off; to ceale any practice or 
habit. Bacon 


2. To break off ; to interrupt. Holder. 
DISCONTINUTTY. / Difunion of parts; 
want of cobefion. Newton. 


Atterbury. 


Newton. | 
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DIS 


| DISCONVE'NIENCE. T fſneongraity 


diſagreement. 

DSC ORD. Se (diſeordia, Lain 

1. Diſagreement ; oppoſition ; mutual an. 
ger. Shake 


2. Diſſerence, or contrariety of — 


3. Un muſick.] Sounds not ef themtien 


pleaſing, but neceſſary to be mixed with 
others, Peacham, 
To DISCORD. v. 2. [diſeords, Latin.] To 
DISCORD Wick. } / {from ge-. 
\ From di i 
DISCORDANCY.$ agreement ; - rt 
DISCORDANT. 0. [diſcordans, La 
- 4. cor t. 
x. Inconfiſtent; at variance with N 
5 Dryden. 
2. Oppoſite ; W as, diſcordant 
opunions . Cheyne, 
3. — not conformable ; decla» 


rations difcordant ou action. Hake. 
DISCORDANTLY. ad. {from 


1 1 ; in diſagreement with it- 
elf. | 

2. In diſagreement with another. 

z. Pceviſkly ; in a contradictious manner. 
To DISCOY VER. v. a. [decowvurir, Pr.] 

1. To ſhew ; to diſcloſe ; to bring to light, 


4. To make known. aiab. 


3. To find out; to eſpy. Pope. 
DISCO'VERABLE. a. [from diſcover. 
. I. That which may be found out. Watts. 

2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. 
DISCO/VERER. / [from di/cover.] 

1. One that finds any thing unknown be- 

fore, | Arbuthnot. 


2. A ſcout ; one who is put to deſcry the 


enemy. 8 
DISCOVERY. // [from diſcover.) I 
I. The act of finding any thing hidden. 
Dryden. 


2. The act of revealing or diſcloſing any 
South. 


ſecret. 


To DISCOU/NSEL. v A {dis and counſel. ] 


To d iſſuade; to give contrary advice. Spen. 
DISCOUNT. / The fum refunded in 2 
bargain. ö Swift. 
To D OU NT. v. a. To count 2 
pay back again. T. 
To DISCOU/NT ENANCE. v. a. 
I. To diſcourage by cold treatment. 


2. To abaſh ; to put to ſhame. Milton. 
DISCOUNTENANCE./. Cold treatment; 
unfriendly rep ard. Clarendon. 


DISCOU'NTENANCER. / One that diſ- 
Bacon 


courapes by cold treatment. 


e DISCOURAGE. 2. a. [decourager, Fr. 


1. To deprels; to deprive of confidence. 
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115 deter; to fri ht from any attempt. 
| Numbers. 
MSCOURAGER. / {from di/courage.] 


One that impreſſes difilence and terror. 
; P ape. 


COR ACEME NT. / {from diſceu- | 


5 2 act of deterring, or depreffing hope. 


1 D:t:rment ; that which d-ters. IWilkins. 
The cauſe of depreſſion or tear. Locke. 
Disco RSE. / {di/cours, French. 
1 The act of the Suge pron by which 
| from premiles to conlequences. 
8985 , . Hzoker. 
1 Converſation ; mutual intercourſe of 
language; talk. Herbert. 
3. Efuſion of language; ſpeech. Lecte. 
1 A treatiſe ; a diflertation either written 
or uttere'!. Pope. 
% DISCOU'RSE. v. u. 
1. To converſe; to talk; to relate. Shak. 
a To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet man- 
ner. Lacke. 
4 To reaſon ; to paſs from premiſes to 
. conſequences. Dawes. 
55 DISCOU'RSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To treat of. Shakeſpeare. 
MSCOU'RSER. /. from diſcour/s. ] 
. A ſpeaker; an haranguer. Shar erte. 
1 A writer on any ſubject. Brown. 
DISCOU'RSIV E. a. [trom ne 
1. Paſſing by intermediate ſteps from. pra- 
miles to conſequences. Milte u. 
1. Containing dialogue; interlocutory. 


Dryden. 
MSCOURTEOUS. a. Uncivil; uncom- 
plaitant. Mot teu. 


DISCOU'RTESY. / Incivility ; rudeneſs. 
| Sidney. Herbert. 
DISCOURTEOUSLY. ad. [trom diſcour- 
tous) Uncivilly ; radely. 
DI'SCOUS. a. {from di/c:u, Latin.) Broad; 
flat ; wide, | Quincy. 
DISCRE/DIT. 7. [ decr-diter, Fi.) 1g::0- 
miay; reproach ; dilgr act. Lagers. 
7: DISC RE DIT. b. 4. Aecrecliter, Fr.) 
. To deprive of credibility; to make not 
trulled. Shakeſpeare. 
. To diſgrace; to bring reproach upon: 


ta ſhame. Donne. 


DISCRE'ET. a. [. liſcret, French.) | 
L Prudent ; ciccumipect; cautious ; ſober. 


I,itnfe. 
„ Modeſt; not forward. T. * 
DISCREE ILY. a2. ſirom diſcreet.] Pru- 


dently; cautiouſly, Haller. 
DISCRE'ET NESS. / [from diſcreet.j The 

ual: y of being cliſcrect, | | 
DISCREPANCE. /. [di/crepantia, Latin.) 
1 ference ; contrarie! v. 
CAL PANT. a. [Aliſcrepaus, La: in.) 

iterent ; d! deine 

Vor . diſagrering. 


DIS 


- DISCRETE. a. [4;/:retus, Latin. 


t. Diſtinct; disjointed ; not continuous; 
' Hale. 


2. Disjunctive. 


3» Dyjcrete proportion, is when the ratio 
between two pairs of numbers or quantities 
is the ſame; but there is not the ſame 
proportion between all the four; thus, 

"$382 $42 2 & Harris. 

DISCRE”TION. /. [from diſcretio, Latin. 

1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or di- 
rect one's ſelf wiſe management. Tl!c*/ons 

2. Liberality of acting at pleaſure; uncon- 
troli-d and unconditional power. 

DISCRE"TLONARY. a. [trom diſcretion.] 
Lett at large; unlimited; unreſtrained. 
N Tutier. 
DISCRE'TIVE. a. [di/cretus, Latin. 

1. In logick.] Di/cretive propoſitions are 
ſuch wherein various, and ſeemingly oppo- 
ſite judgments are made; as, travellers my 
change their climate, but not their temper . 

Watts. 
2. Un grammar. ] Diſcretive conjunctiuns 
are ſuch as imply oppoſition; as, net 4 
man but a beaſt. 
DISCRUMIN ABLE. a. [from di/criminate.] 
D+{tt-.guiſhrble bynut warematksortokens. 
To DISCRUMINATE. v. 4. {diſcriminog 
Latin. 
1. To mark with notes of difference. Beyle. 
2. To ſclect or ſeparate from others. Bau. 
DISCRTNMINATENESS. /, (from diſcri- 
minate] Diſtinctneſs. 
DISCRIMINA'”TION. / Cfrom diſcrimi- 
natio, Latin.] 

1. The ftate of being diſtinguiſhed from 
other perſons or things. Stilii:g fleets 

2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from ano- 
ther; diſtin tion. Addons 
z. The marks of diſtintion, Holder. 

DISCRUMINATIVE. a. (from diſtrini- 
nate.| ; 

1. That which makes the mark of diſtine- 
tion; characteriitica!. Woodward. 
2. That which oblerves diſtintion. More. 

D:SCRUMINOUS. a. {from men, Lat.] 
Dangerous; hazardous. Harvey. 

DISCU'BITORY. a. {ditubitorius, Lat.] 
Fitted to the yoſture of caning. Browne 

DiSCU'MBENCY. /J/. Aiſcaumbens, Latin.} 
The act of leaning at meat. Brown. 

To D'SCU'MBER. v. 4 [dis and cumber.] 
To d.tcngayefrom any troubleſome weight 
or bulk; commonly, diſencumber. Pope. 

Ty DISCIERE. v. a. Co diſcover. Spenſer. 

DISCU/RSIVL. a. [di/curff, French. 

I. Moving here and there; roving. Bacon. 
2. Procecding by regular gradation from 

remiſes ro conſequences. 


of argument. Hale. 


x P þ DIs- 


| Morey 
DISCURSIVELY. a4. By due gradation 
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— 
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- 
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D.1 SD: 
DISCU'RSORY. a. [du r, Lat.] Ar- 


giunental ; rational. 
DTISCTS. /  Latin.] A quo:t. 
To DISCU'SS. 2 a. [di/cidſum, Latin. 
1. To examine; to venuilate, 
2. To diſperſe any humour or ſweiling. 
DI3CU'SSER. /, [from 4:/cry5.] He that 
diſcuſs. 
DISCU/SSION. /, {from diſer/5.] ; 
1. Dilquifition; examination; ventilation 
of a qu: {tion. Prior. 
2. [In | HERO Diſcrffion is breathing out 
the humeurs by micnlible tranſpiration. 
Wi/eman. 
Flavi g 


Pope. 


DISCU'SSIVE. a. from difſcuj3.) 
the power to difeuls, 
DISCU/TiIENT. / [#/cntions. Latin.) A 
medicine that has power to repel. Su. 
Ty DISD.VIN. w. 4. {dedaigner, Fr. T To 
ſcorn; to conſider as unworthy of one's 
character. Addiſon. 
DisDba IN. /, {/ego, Ita“.] Contempt; 
ſcorn; contemptuous anger. Eccluſ. 
DISDAVNFUL. a. [45/{aim and ul.] Con- 
temptuous; haughtily fcornful; indignant. 
a Hooker. 
DISD.VINFUL.LY. ad. {from di/dainful.) 
Contemptuouſly ; with hauglty ſcorn. 
| South. 
DISDATNFULNESS. /. [from ny] 
Contempt; haughty ſcorn. Aſcram. 
DISEA'SE. (dis and eaſe.] Diſtemper ; 
malaily ; ſickneſs. Swift. 
To DISEA'SE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To afflict with diſeaſe ; to torment with 
ſickneſs. * 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to make un- 
eaſy. | —_ ”  - 
DISEA'SEDNESS. / {from diſcacui] Sick- 
neſs ; morhidneſs, urnet. 
DISE'DGED. à. [di and edge.) Blunted ; 
obtunded; culled. | S-oakeſpeare. 
To DISEMBARK. wv. a. To carrv to land. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To DISEMBA RK. wv. . To land; to go 
cn land. Poe. 


To DIST. MBI'TFER. v. a. [4ir and embit- 
ter.] To ſweeten; to tree from bi ter- 
neſs.  Alddijon. 

DISE MBO/DIED. . Diveſted of the body. 

To DISEMBO'GUE. w. 4. {diſemboucher, 
old Fr.] To pour out at the mouth of a 


river. Addiſon. 
To DISEMBO'GUE. v. n. To gain a vent; 
to flow. Cheyne. 


DISE MBO'WELLED. part. a. [dis and em- 
boxwel.) Taken from out the bowels. 

Philips. 

To NISEMBROY/IL. v. a. [debrouller, Fr.] 

To diſentangle; to free from perplexity. 

Dryden. 


DIS 


To DISENA'BLE. v. a. To deprive of 
were Dryda, 
To DIzENCHA'NT. v. a. To free tron 


the force of an enchantment. De 
75 DiSENCU'MBER. v. a. [is * 
c,ůu . 
1. To diſcharge from encumbrances; 9 
diſhutthen; to exonerate. Sora. 
2. To free from obſtruction of any kind, 
_— Adiiſn, 
DISENCU"'MBR ANCE, Y from the verb 
Prrcecdo from encumbrance, SpeRater, 
' To DI SENG 'GE. v. a. {dis and engage.) 
1 To ſeharate trom any thing with Which 
it is in union. Burnet, 
2. To wit! draw the aſſection; to wean; 
to abſtract the mind. Alterbun. 
2. To Cilentangle ; to clear from impe(. 
ments or difſic ulties. e 
4. To free from any thing that powerfuly 
ſc1zes the attention. enhan, 
To DISENGA'GE. wv. n. To ſet one's ſel 


free from, lier, 
DISENG.Y GED. part. a. Vacant; at la- 
ſure, 


DISENG.V'GEDNESS. /. The quality of 
being diſengaged; vacuity of attention. 
DSENGAGEMENT. / — diſen gage. 
I. Releaſe from any engagement, or obli- 
gation. 
2. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. 
To DISENTA'NGLE. ». a. 
I. To tet free from impediments ; to dif- 
embroil; to clear from perplexity or dif- 


ficulty. Clarendan. 
2. To unfold the parts of any thing inter- 
woven. Boyle. 


To DISENTE RRE. v. a. To unbury. 
Brown, 
To DISENTHRA'TL. wv. a. To ſet free; 


to reſtore to liberty; to reſcue from ſla- 
verv. Sandi. 


To DISESPOU'SE. wv. 4. To ſcparate after 
faith vlighted. Milton, 
DISESFE'EM. / (dis and .eftcem.) Slight 
regard. Locke. 
To DISESTE EM. v. a. [ from the noun.] 
To revard flightly. Chapmam- 
DISESTIMA'TION. / (di, and eftimainy 
Latin.] Dur: ſpect; diſeſteem. 
DISFA*'VOUR. / {dis and firvour.] 
1. Diſcountenance ; unpropitious regard. 
| Bacon, 
2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unaccept- 
able neſs. Spelman. 
3. Want of beauty. 


To 


| 3» Todiſengage; to ſeparate. Stilling fleet. | 


To DISENTHRO'NE. wv. a. To depoſe 
from ſovereigutv. Miltan. 
To DISENTTRA'NCE. . a. To zwaken 
from a trance. or deep flkeep. Hud:braz. 


my 


-— 


— 


Jo DISGA'RNISH. v. a. [dis and garnyh., 


. A 


1. A dreſs contrived to conccal the perſon 


DIS 

9, DISFA'VOUR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
Todiſcountenance; to withhoid or with- 
draw kindnels. $zvift. 

DISFIGURA'TION. / [from digfigure.) 

1. The act of disſiguring. 

1. The ſtate of being disfigured. 

4. Defo1 mity. 

1 DISFYGURE. v. a. [dis and figure. | 
To change any m_ to a worſe: form; 
to deform ; to mangle. Locke. 

DISEVGUREMENT. /, [ from ue. 
Detacement of beauty; change ot  hetter 
form to a we. Suckling. 

5 DISFO'REST. v. a. To retuce land 
from the privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate 
of common land. 

70 DISFRA'NCLHISE. v. a. To deprive 
of privileges or immunities. 

DISFERA'NCHISEMENT. / The act of 

riving of privileges. 

7 DISFU”RNISH. v. a. To deprive; to 
unfurniſh ; to ſtrip. Knolles. 


1, To ſtrip of ornaments. 
+. To take guns from a tortrels. 


7 DISGLORIFY. v. a. To deprive of 


glory; to treat with indignity. Milton. 
5 DISGO'RGE. v. a. 

1. To diſcharge by the mouth. D/yyden. 
2. To pour out with violence. = Derban. 


DISGRA'CE. / [4i/zrace, French.) 

1. Shame; ignominy; Uiſhonour. S. 
2. State of diſhonour. Sidney. 
3. State of b-ing out of favour. 

To DISGRA'CE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring a reproach upon; to diih'\nour, 

Hooker. 

2. To put out of favour. 

DISGRA'CEFUL. a. [diſgrace and full. ] 
Shameful ; tznominious, Taylor. 

DISCRA'CEFULLY. ad. In diſgrace; with 
miignity ; jgnominioufly. Ber Johnſon. 

DISGRA'CEFULNESS. / [from Ai, ærace- 
fu.) Lnominy; cauſe of iharne, 


DISGR.A'CER. /. ſfrom diu. One that 


expoſes to ſhame. Swift. 
DIS RA'CIOUS. @. dis and gracious.) 
Unkind ; untivoncable. Shakeſpeare. 


To DISGULI'SE. v. 2. "defer. French.“ 
1. To conceal by an unuſual dreſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance. 
3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 
RG OY oo Far coat 
J actorm by liquor. etator. 
DISGUYSE. /. _ the verb.] F 


that wears iz. AA Jifon. 
2. A counterfeit ſhow. Drvilen. 
DISGU:/$EME NT. / from diſgriſi.] Dees 
of couccaliuent. Sidney. 


| 


| 


| 


DIS 


DISGUT'SER. / [from diſyni/e.] 
t. One that puts on 2 Alte. $wift. 
2. One that conceals another by a diſguiſe; 
one that disfiyures, Shakeſpeare. 


| DISGU'ST. / f degort, French. ] 


1. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 
2. Ill- humour; malcvolence; offence con- 
c-ived. Lacte. 
To DISGU'ST. v. a. [degonter, French. ] 
t. To raile averfion in the fiomach ; to 
diſtaſte. 
2. To ſtrike with diſlike; to offend. Watts. 
z. To produce averſion. Swift. 
DISGU'STFUL. a. Nauſeous. Sæbiyc. 
DISH. / vic, Saxon; diſcus, Latin.) 
1. A broad wide veſſet, in which ſolid food 


is ſerved up at the table. Dryden. 
2. A deep hollow veſſel for liquid foo. 
Milton. 
3. The meat ſerved in a diſh; any particu- 
lar kind of food. Shakeſpeare. 
To DISH. v. a. To ſerve in a diſh. 
Shakeo/peares 


DISH-CLOUT. /. UL and clont.] The 
cloth with which the maids rub their 
diſhes. Szwift. 

DISH-WASHER. /. The name of a bird. 

DISTIABULLE. a. [de/abille, Fr.] Un- 


dreſſed; looſely or neg!ligently drefle, 
Dryden. 

DISHABTLLE./. Undreſs; looſe den ſs. 
| Clarita, 
To DISILVBIT. v. a. To throw out of 
place. Shakejpeares 


DISHA'RMONY,{Contrarietyto harmony. 
To DISHEA*'RTEN. v. a. dis and pearten.) 
To diſcourage; to dejet ; to terr'fy. 
Milton. Stilling fleet. T:l/t/on. 
DISHE'RISON. / The act of debarring 
trom inheritance. f 
To DISHE'RIT. v. a. [dis and wkerit.} 
To cut off from hereditary ſucceſſion. 
S»enſer. 
To» DISHE'VAL. v. a. [dechewlzr, Ft.] To 
ſpread the hair diſorderly. XS. South. 
DiSIING. g. Concave. Mortimer. 
D:StiG'NEST. a. [ais and honef.} 


1. Void ot probity ; void of taith ; faith- 
lets. Saut. 8 

2. Diſgraced; diſhonoured. Dryden. 
3. Dilpracetu! ; ignominious. Pepe. 


DISHONESTLV. ad. {trom diſha neg.] 

1. Without taith; without probity ; faith- 
Ici<ly, Shak: ſpeare. 
2. Lew'ly; wantonly; unchaſtely. Eccliſ. 

D:SHO'NESTY. / [from d ei. 
I. Want of probuy ; faithleſſuets. Save. 
2. Unchaſtity; incontinence. Shak-/peares 

DISHO*NOUR. / | dts and honour, 
1. Reproach; diſgrace; ignominv. Boris. 
2. Reproach uttered; centure. Shakeſpeare. 
Pp 3 To 


Io produce diſlike to; to make Gilaffect- 


DIS 


To DISHONOUR. v. a. [dis and honour.) 

1. To diſgrace; to bring thame upon; to 

blaſt with infamy. Kecluf. 
2. To violate chaſtity. 

3. To treat with inclignity. Dryden. 
DISHO'NOURABLE. a. {from &i/ponour.] 
I. Shameful; reproachful ; ignominious. 

| Danel. 

2. In a ſtate of negle or diſeſteem. Kecl://. 
DISHO'N OURER. /, [ from di/bononr.] 

1. One that treats another with indigntty. 


Milton. 

2. A violator of chaſtity. 
To DISHOYRN. v. a. Pats and horn.] To 
ſtrip ot horns. Shakeſpeare. 
DISHU/MOUR. / Peeviſhneſs ; ill-hu- 
mour. SFßpeckator. 
DISIMPRO'VEMENT. , [dis and im- 
prowement.) Reduction from a better to a 
worie ſtate. | Norris. 
To DISINCA'RCERATE. v. a. To ct 
at liberty. | Harvey. 
DISINCLINA'TION. /. Want of affection; 
light diſlike. Arbuthnot. 
To DISINCLINF. v. a. [dis and mcline. | 


ed; to a iev ate affe ction from. Clarend. 
DISINGENU'TTY. /. [from dingenuo. 
M: annefs of artifice ; unfairnets. Clorend. 
DISINGE'NUOUS. a. * and ingenuous ] 
| Unfair ; meanly artiul vicioufly ſubtle; 
i iberal. | Stilling fleet. 
DISINGE'NUOUSLY. ad. In a diſinge- 
nud ue ma ger. e 
DISINGE'NUOUSNESS. / Mean ſubtilty; 
low craf. Government of the Tongue. 
DISINHE'RISON. /. ; 
1. The act of cutting off from any heredi- 
tary ſucceſſion. | Clarendon. 
2. The flate ot being cut off from an here- 
ditary right. 
To DISIN'4E'RIT. v. a. To cut off from 
an here itary right. | Da wirs. 
To DISINTER. v. a. To unbury; to take 
ont © the grave. ; Addiſon. 
DIS!NTERF/vSED. a. [dit and imterefſe, 
Fr.] Void of regard to private advan- 
tage: impartial. Dryden. 
DiSINTERE'SSMENT. / dis and intere//c- 
ment, Fr.] Diir:gard to private advaii- 
taec ; dafintereſtedn-fs. Prior. 
DISI'NTEREST. / [ dis and zntereft.] 
1. What is contrary to one's wiſh or pro 
ſperity. | Clan ville. 
2. In liffrrence to profit. 
DISINTERE'STED.' a. [from di/ixtere}t.) 
1. 5upertor to regard of private advantage; 
not i fluenced by private profit. Sault. 
2. Without any concern in an affair. 
DISINTERE'STEDLY, a. In a di nter- 
eſtcd manner. 8 ; 


Taylor. 


| 


DIS - 


DISINTERESTEDNESS. / ['from dif 
tereſted.] Contempt of private intereſt, 


Brown, 
To DISUNTRICATE. wv. a. [ dis and int; 
cate.) Lo diſintaugle. 
To DISINVI TE. v. a. [is and invite.) Ty 
prokihit after an invitation. | 
To DISJOTN. v. a. { d;jcindre, Fr.] To 
ſeparate, to part from each other; ty 
ſunder. | Milton, 
To DISJOINT. v. a. | dis and joint.] 
1. To put ont of joint. Sandyr. 
2. To break at junctures; to ſeparate xt 


the part where there is a cement. Trene, 
3. To break in pieces. Blackmore, 
4. To carve a fowl. 
. To make incoherent. Sidney, 
25 DIS JOINT. v. n. To fall in pieces. 
BY Shakeſpeare, 


DISJO/TNT. particip. [from the verb.] Se. 
arated; divided. Shakeſpeare, 
DIS U NCT. a. [disjunfrs, Latin.} Dif- 


joented ; leparate. 
Disſiy- NCITION. V from disjundro, Lat. 
Diſunion; leparating ; parting. South, 
DISJUTNCTITVE. a. disjunctivus, Latin.) 
1. Incapable of union. Crecv. 
2. That which marks ſeparation or oppoli 
tion; at, I/ hun, or H, ur him. Matti. 
3. In logick.] A dhjunctive propoſition is 
when the parts are oppoſed ; as, It is tt 
ther day or uin hi. 
DISJU'NCTIVELY. ad. Diſtinctively; ſe- 
parately. Decay of Piet. 
DISK. /. C diſuſi, Latin. ] 
1. The ſave ot the fun or planet, as it ap» 
pears fo the eye. | Necuton. 
2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the an- 
cient ſpoits; a guoit. Grezw, 
DISEVNDNESS. / {dis and kindneſs. 
1. Want of kindneſs; want of affection. 
2. II turn; injury; detriment. N zodzward, 
DISLFKE. / 
1. Diſinclination; abſence of affection. 
Spenſer. Ham mond. 
2. Diſcord; diſſention, diſagreement. 
Fairfax. 


To DISLYKE. v. a. [dis and like.) To dilap- 


0 4 %@E; n * A 


ve tot garduthount affection. Temple. 
b — 


DISLVKEFUL. a. [dilike and fall.] Dilat- 
fected; malign. Spenſer. 
To DISLYKEN. v. a. [dis and like.] To 
make unlik-. Shakeſpeart. 
DISLTKENESS. / {dis and likeneſs.) Diſſ- 
militude ; unlikencts. Locke. 
DISLVKER. / A diſapprover; one that! 
not rleated, N 
To DISLYMB. . a. [dis and limb ] To 
dilaniat-; to tear lin.i> trom limb. | 
To DISLUMN. +. a. {dis and limn. ] To un. 
paint; to ſtrike out of a picture. * 
5 9 


i 


Lat. 
youth, 
in. 
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P iety. 


DIS 


Fo DISLOCATE. v. 4 al and focus, Lat. ]] DISMT'SSION. / (from dini. Lat.) 


To put out of the proper P:ace. 


A /1;odward. 
1. To put out of joint. Spakeſpeare. 


"A' TION. / {from d:/ocate.) 
* of 2 the piace of things. 
5 The ſtate ot being difplaced, Burnet. 
A luxation ; a joint put ou!. Grew. 

7, DisLO DGB. v. a. (dts and lodge.) 
1. To remove f om a place. # ovdavard. 
2. To remove from an habitation. 8 


1 nemy from a ſtation. _ 

4. To drive an enemy 7 
4. To remove an army to other quaiters, 

S!ukeſpeare. 

To DISLO'DGE. v. . To go away to an- 
other place. : Milton. 

DISLO' YAL. a. [defloya!, French.) 

1. Not true to allegiance ; faithicſs ; falſe 
to a lovereign. Milton. 
2. Diſhoneit ; per ſidlious. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Not true to the marriage be l. SH,). 
4. Falſe in love; not conſtant. 

DISLO'YALLY. ad. {from d] Not 

faithfully; diſobediently. 5 

DISLO'YALTY. / {from di/toyal. ] 

1. Want of fidelity to the loverc:gn, 

King Charles. 

2. Want of fidelity in love. Shakeſpeare. 

DISMAL. a. [dies malus, Lat. an evil day.] 

Sorrowful; dire; horrid ; unchinfortahle; 
unhappy. Decay of Piety. 

DiSMALLY. ad. Horribly; ſorrou full y. 

DI'SMALNESS. / [from diſmal.] Horror; 

ſorrow. 

To DISMANTLE. v. a. [dis and mantl.. 
1. To throw off a dreſs; to ſtrip, South. 
2. To looſe ; tounfold ; to thr:.w open. 

SLakrſpeare. 
3. To ſtrip a town of its outworks. 
Huheavell. 
4. To break down any thing cxterral. 
| | | Dryavn. 

To DISMA'SK. v. a. [dis and ma/%.} To 
diveſt a maſk. »r otton. 

To DISMA'Y. wv. a. [deſmayar, Svanilt:.] 
Io terrify; to diſc outage; tg aſtr ght. 


R. sli. 

DISMAY. /. {| diſmayo, Spaniſh. ] Puli of 
courage; terrour felt; welcition of nnd. 
Milton. 


DISMA'YEDNESS. /. [from 4i/25p.) De- 


_ J<Qtion of courage; ditpiriteducts. Nax. 


DME. /. [French.] A tenth ; the tenth 
$1 we/Pearce 


To» DISME'MBER. 2. a. dis ane 1 l re | 


part; tvtie, 


To divide member irom member; ic cut 
in pieces, 


To DISMI'SS. v. a. (drſmuyſtes, Lat | 


g * lend away, Ts, 
2. lo give leave of departure, I. en. 


| 


DIS 


1. Diſpatch ; act of ſending away. 


Dryden, 


2. An konourable diſcharge from any of- 


8 Milton. 
3- Deprivation; obligation to leave auy poſt 
or place. Shakeſp. 
To DSMOO'RTGAGE. v.a. [dis and mart- 
gage.) To redeem from mortgage. 
Hoxwel. 
To DISMO UNT. v. a.[{emonter, French.] 
I. To throw off an horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To throw from any elevation. 
3- To throw cannon trom its carriage. 


Knolles. 
To DISMO UNT. v. u. 
1. To alight from an horſe. Addiſon. 
2. To deicend from an clevation. 
To D{3NA”TURALIZE. v. a. (dis and na- 
turaliſe.) To alienate ; to make alien. 
DISNA”TURED. a. {dis und nature.] Un- 
na.ural ; wanting natural tenderneis. 
Soakeſpeare 
DISOBE'DIENCE. { Lis and 9bedience.} 
1. Vioiation of jawful commands or pro- 
hibition ; breach of duty due to ſup-ri- 
ours. Sti. ling et. 
2. Incompliance, Bl ict more. 
DISOBE“WDEENT. a. [dis and obedien;.)} Not 
obſervent of !lawfu, auchority. _ Kings. 
To DISOBYY. 2. a. | dis and obey. ] To 
break commands or trauſyre's prohibi- 
tions. Dn im, 
DISOBLIG "TION. / {dis and 957i>a7on.] 
gence ; cauſe of diſguſt. Clarinuone 
To» DISOBLF GE. wv. a. [ais an! oblige. J 
To offend ; to ditgult; t ve off ne+ 15, 
Clurendon. Claril/e. 
DISOBLVGING. pariicio:a! a. from d + 
odli.ze.) Ditgulting ; 27 ranng; ff: niives 
19. of the Tongue. 
 DISOBLYGINGLY. a/.{irom d/obirging.) 
In a diſguſting or offen: live manner; with- 
Hit attention to pleaſ-, 
DISCBLFGINGNESS./{[fromdi/aliging.] 
Git-nhvencls ; reading tw ditguſt. 
DISO RBED. a. [ dis and or), ] Thrown 
out of the proper orint. S,ake/p:arce 
DSG KDER. , [defordre, Fren..l.} 0 
1. Want ot regular dip fition; wregulas 
rity ; contuſton. Sdectator. 
2. Turan.: ; Aiſturbance; buſtle. Haller. 
3. Neglect or rule; wregularity, Pope. 
4. each of laws; violation of ſtaniiing 
111212ut10n, M. dom. 
5. Br-ach of that regularity in the auimal 


Sao. 


| 


a'conomy winch cauſes health; ſickneſs; 
dittemper. Locke. 


To DIS YRDER. v. a. dis and order.] 
I. To throw into coniuliun ; to contound; 
ro diſturb ; to ruffle. Milton. 


6. Dir---mpoſure of mind. 


2. To make ick. 


| 


3. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb the mind. 
D1S- 


DIS 


DISORDERED. a. [trom diſorder.) Difor- | 


le ; debauch- 
ed. Shakeſpeare. 

DISO'RDEREDNESS.{. Irregulari' y; want 
of order ; confufion. Knolles. 

DISCU'RDERLY. a. [from d:/order.] 

7. Confuled ; immethodical. Hale. 
2. Irregular; tumultuous. Addiſon. 
3- Lawleſs ; contrary to law; inordinate; 

vicious. | Bacon. 

DISO'RDERLY. ad. (from diforder.] 

1. Without rule; without methed; irre- 
gulariy ; confuledly, Raleigh. 

2. Without law; inordinately. 
. heſſalonians. 

DISO'RDINATE. a. [dis ard ordinate.] 
Not living by the rules of virtue. Milton. 

DISO'RDINATELY. ad. Inordinatcly ; 
viciouſly. 

DISO'RIENTATED. a. [ dis and oriert. | 
Turned from the caſt ; turned from the 
right direction. Harrts. 

To DISO WN. v. a. [dis and own] 


derly; irregular ; vicious; 


1. To deny ; not to allow, Dryden. 
2. Fo abrogate ; to renounce. Swift. 


To DISPA'KND. v. a. [di/bando, Lat.] To 
diſplay; to ſpread abroad. 

DISPA/N SION. /. {from diſpanſis, Latin.) 
The act of diſplaying; diffulion ; dilata- 
tion. 

To DISPA'RAGE. z. 0. [from difpar, Lat.) 

1. To match unequa:lv ; to injure by un- 
on with ſomething inferiour in excel 
lence. 

2. To injure dy a compariſon with fomg- 
thing of leſs value. 

3 To treat with contempt ; to mock ; to 
flout, Milton. 

4. To bring reproach upon; to be tic 
caule ot diſgrace. 

5. To marry any one to another of inferiour 
condition. 

DISPARAGEMENT. / from diſparagr. 

3. Injurious union, or compariſon with 
lomething of infcriour excellence. 


L' Eftrange. 
* * 


2. In law.] Matching an heir in mar 
riage under his or her degrees, or againſt 
decency. 5 Sidlut g. 

3. Reprozch ; diſgrace ; intlignity. H 'o:ton. 

DISPA'RAGER. / One that dilgraces. 


DIVSPARATES. /. [4/ftarata, Lat.] Things 


| ſo unlike that they cannot be compared 
with each other. 


DISPA*RTTY. /. [from diſpar, Lat.) 


1. Incquality ; difference in degree either 
Rei. 


of rank or excellence. 
2. Diſimilitnde ; unlikencſs. 
To DISPA'RE. 2. a. {dis and park.) 
1. To throw open a park. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſet at large without incoſure. | 
Muller, 
» 


DIS 


To DISPART. v. a. [dis and part; difter. 
tior, Latin.] To divide in two; to ſepa» 
rate ; to break. Dier 
DISPA'SSION./. [dis and pꝗſſton.] Free. 
dom from mental perturbation. Temple, 
DISPA'SS: ONATE. a. {from dis and paſſto- 
nate.] Cool; calm; moderate; temper. 
ate. Clarendon, 
To DISPEL v. a. [ diſþello, Latin.) To 
drive by icattering ; to diſſipate. Locke, 
DISPE'NCE. . (diſpenſe. Fr.) Expence ; 
| coſt; charge. Spenſer. 
To DISPE'ND. v. a. ¶(diſpendo, Latin.} To 
ſpend ; to conſu: ue. Spenſer, 
DISPE NSAR from diſpenſe.] The place 
where me dicincs are dilpcnted. Garth, 
R hoy J. [from diſpenſatis, 
tine] 
t. Diſtribution ; the act of dealing out any 
thing. Wondwward, 
2. The dealing of God with his creatures; 
method of providence. Taylor. 
3- An exemption trom ſome law. Ward. 
DISPENS A'TOR. /. Latin. ] One employ- 
ed in dealingout any thing; a diſtributer, 
Bacon, 


 NISPE'NSATORY. / [from diſpenſc.] A 
| bo k in which the compoſition of medi- 
cines is deſcribed and directed; a pharma- 
copeia. Hammond. 
To DISPE NSE. v. a. diſpenſer, French.] 
1. To deal out; to diſtribute. 


| Decay Piety. 
2. To make up a medicine. FEY 
3- To DisPENSE quith. To. excuſe ; to 
grant diſpeulation for; to ſuſpend from 
operation. Raleigh. 
DISPE'NSE. / {from the verb.] Diſpenia- 
tion: exemption. Milton. 
DISPENSER. / {from diſpenſe.} One that 
ditvenes ; a diſtributer. Spratt. 
To DISPE"OPLE. v. a. dis and people.) To 
| depopulatt ; to empty of people. Pope. 
DISPE"OPLER. / (from diſpeaple.] A de- 
opulator. Coy. 
To DISPE'RGE. vv. a. [diſpergo, Lat.] To 
iprinkle. Shakeſpeare. 
To DISPERSE. v. g. Aiſpenſis, Lat.) 
1. To ſcatter; to drive to different parts. 


2ektel, 

2. To diſſipate. Milton. 
DISPE'RSEDLY. ad. from diſberſed.] In 
a diſperſed manner. Hooker. 


DISPFE*RSEDNESS. / from diſperſe.) 
1. The ftate of being diſperſed. 
2. Thirne's; ſcatteredneſs. Brerewocd. 
DISPE/RSER. / {from diſperſe.) A ſcat- 
terer; a {preader. Specatohe 
| DISPERSICN. /. (from di/perffo, Latin. 
1. The act of ſcattering er ſpreading» 
1. The ſlate of being ſcattered. 
; Ralligb. 


Ty 


DISPOSAL. / Crom i 


DIS 


9, DISPTRIT. v. a. (dis and fpirit.] 


. Todiſcourage; to deject; to depreſs; to 
damp - HD Clarendon. 
2. To oppreſs the conſtitution of the hody. 
Collier. 
pISPYRITEDNESS. / from diſpirit.] 
Want of vigour. 
T, DISPL.A'CE. v. a. [dis and place.) 
1. To put out of place. 1 
2, To put out of any ſtate, condition, or 
dignity. Bacon. 
3. To diſorder. Shakeſpeare. 
DISPLA'CENCY. /. [Ji/plicentia, Latin.) 
1. Incivility ; diſobligation. 
2. Diſguſt; any thing unpleaſing. 
Decay of Pity. 
T, DISPLA'NT. v. a. [dis and plant.) 
1. To remove a plant. 
2. To drive a people from the place in 


which they have fixed. Bacon. 
DISPLANTA'TION. / 

1. The removal of a plant. 

2. The ejection of a people. Raleigh. 


7 DISPLA'Y. .. a. (deſhloyer, French. 
1. To ſpread wide. 
2. To exhibit to the ſight or mind. Locke. 
3. To carve; to cut up. Shectator. 
4. To talk without reſtraint. Shakeſp. 
5. To ſet out oſtentatiouſly to view. 
Shakeſpeare. 
DISPLA'Y. / {from the verb.] An exhibi- 
tion of any thing to view. Spetator. 
DISPLE'ASANCE. / from diſpleaſe.] An- 
ger; diſcontent. Spen/er. 
DISPLEA'S.AANT. a. Unpleaſing; offenſive. 
Glanwille. 
To DISPLE'ASE. v. a. {dis and pleaſe.) 
1. To offend ; to make angry. embple. 
2. To diſguſt ; to raiſe averſion. Locke. 
DISPLE'ASINGNESS. / from diſplenſing. 
Offenſivenets; quality of offending. 
Locke. 
DISPLE'ASURE. /. {from di/pleaſc.] 
L 


1. Uneaſineſs; pain received. acke. 


| beſtowing. 


DIS 


r. The act of diſpoſing or regulating any 
thing; regulation; diſtribution. Milton. 
| 2. The power of diſtribution; the right of 
Atterburye 

3. Gwernament ; conduct. Loc t. 
7% DIS OSE. v. a. [ diſpaſer, French. ] 

1. To employ to various purpoſes; to dif- 

fuſe, Prior. 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow. Sprat. 
3. To tura to any particular end or conſe- 


quence. Dryden. 
4. To adapt; to form for any purpoſe. 

Shenſer. 

5. To frame the mind. Smalridge. 

6. To regulate; to adjuſt. Dryden. 


7. To DiseosE of. To apply to any pur- 
poſe; to transfer to any perſon. Sr. 
8. To DisPOSE of: To put into the hands 
of another. Tatler. 
9. To DisPoOSE of. To give way. 


| aller. 
to. To DISYOSE of. To employ to any 
end. Baca 


rt. To Dis rosk of: To place in any 


condition. rydems 
12. To DisPOSE of: To put away by any 
means. Barnet. 
To DISPO SE. v. n. To bargain; to make 
terms. Shateſpeares 


DISPOSE. / from the verb.] 
t. Power; management; diſpoſal. 
| 0 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diſtribution ; act of government. 
| Milton. 
3. Diſpoſmion; caſt of behaviour. 
Shakeſpeares 


4. Caſt of mind ; inclination. 
bakeſpeare. 
DISPYYSER. /. [from dig. 7 


1. Diſtributer; giver; beſtower. Graun. 

2. Governor; regulator. Boyle. 

3. One who gives to whom he pleaſes. 
Prior. 


ke. | DISPOSF TION V from diſpnftis, Latin.} 


2. Offenſive ; pain piven. Judges. | 1. Or der; method; cdiftrihution. Dryden, 
3. Anger ; ignation. Knolles.| 2. Natural fitneſs ; quality. Nezutms 
4. State of diſgrace. Peachani.| 3. Tendency to wo act or ſtate. Bacon. 

To DISPLE'ASURE. 2. a. To diſpleaſe; | 4. Temper of mim. Shakeſpear:. 
not to gain favour. | Bacon.} 5. Affection of kindneſs or ill-will. 

7 DISPLOYDE. v. a. {di/plodo, Latin.} To | | Swwifhs 
diſperſe with a loud Le 2p to vent with | 6. Predormnant inclination. Loc 
violence. Milton. DISPO'SITIVE. a. That which implies 


DISPLO'SION. /. [from di/ fs. Latin.) 
The act of diſploding; a ſudden burſt with 


noiſe, 
DISPO/RT. J [dis and port.] Play; ſport; 
paſtime. ward, 
To DISPO RT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


vert. Shakeſpeare. 
To DSO RT. v. . To play; to _ to 


wanton, Pape. 


diſpoſal of any property ; decretive. 
Ayliffe. 
DISPOYSITIVELY. ad. [from 4i/po/itive.} 


| Diſtributively. ra. 


DISPO'SITOR. / The lord of that ügn 


in which the planet is. 
To DiSPOSSE'SS. 2. a. [ dis and poſſeſs. ] 
Ta put out of poſſeſſion; to deprive ; to 


difſ-ize. Pairfax. Knolles. T. lotſon, 


| DISPO/SURE. /. [from di/po/.] 
| 


Ii. Dis. 
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DI PRAI ER. T A cerfirer, 


518 


1. Diſpoſal ; goverument; power; ma- DISPUTA”TIOUS. a. [from diſpute.) lu- 


nagement. 
2. State: poſture. 
DISPR.VISE. / Blame; cenſure. 44di/-7. 


To DISPRA'iSE. v. a. To blame; to cen- 


ſure. Shakeſpeare. 
DI +PRA'TS \BLE. a. {tr un je.] Un- 
worthy of commentdat: mn. | 
DI3PRATSINGLY. ad. With blame, 
K J p. N. 
To D!SPRE'AD. v. a. {dis and /pread. Co 
ſyread different ways. Pope. 
DISPROY'FIT. /. Loſs; damage. 
DIS PRO OF. /. [dis and progf. ] Confuta- 
tion; conviction of errour or falſchood. 
: " ws : Fo Atterburvy. 
To DISPRO/PERTY. v. 4. To diſpoſſe!s. 
DISPROPORTION. /. Unſuitablenefs in 
uantity of one thing tv another; want of 
vmmetry. _. 1 Denham. 
To DISPROPORTION. v. a. To miſ- 
match; to join things unſuitable. F 
Srchliny. 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLE. a. Untuitable 
in quantity o quality. Suckling. Smaulridire. 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLENESS. /. Un- 
(witableneſs to ſameth hig elſe. 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLY. ad. Unſuita- 


bly : not ſymmetrically, 
DISPROPO/RTION AL. a. Difproportion- 
able; unſy,nmetrical ; ili adapted. 
DISPROPORTIONALLY. ad. Unſuita- 
bly with reſpect to quantity or value. 
DISPROPO'RTIONA'TE. a. Unſymme- 
. trical ; unſuitable to ſomething elle. Ray. 
DISPROPO'RFTION A 'TELY. ad. Unſuit- 
abiy; nnfymoretricalty, 
DISPROP:YRTION A'TENESS. . Un- 
frntablen fe in bulk or value. 


Fo DISPROVVE. v. a. dis and prove.] 


1. To confut- an aſſertion; to convict of 


errour or jalſchoo'), Herkor, 
2. To convict a practice of error. o er. 
DISPRO'VER. / ffrom di/prowe.) One that 
confutes. 
DISPU'NISLLABLE. a. Without penal re- 
ftraint. dw?/t. 
DispU TABLE. a. ffrom difoute.] 
x. Liablz to conteſt; controvertible. 
South. 
2. Lawful to he corteſted. Swift. 
DITSPUTANT. / from diſpute ; difputans, 
Latin.] A controvertiſt; an arguer; a rea- 
mer. SpeFtator. 
DYSPUTANT. a. Diſputing; engaged in 
controverſy. Milton. 
DISPUTA'F ION. / from difputatio, Lat. 
1. The ſkill of controverſy; argumenta- 
tion. 


3. Controverſy ; argumental conteſt. 


Sundys. | 


Wotton. DISPU"T A THVE. a. from diſpute.] Diſpo- 


— — 


Sidney. | 


clined to dif ute; cavilling. Addiſon, 


fed to chte. Watt.. 
To DISPU”TE. v. a. ſdiſputo, Latin.) To 
contend by argument; to debate; to con- 


trovert. Tillotſon, 

T» DISPUTE. 2. a, tfon, 
t. Jo contend for. Hooker. Tarler. 
2. Lo voppote? to queſtion. Dryden. 


z. I' ditculs ; to conſider. Shakeſpeare, 
DISPUTE. /. Conteſt ; controverſy, 


| Bentley, 
DISPU”"TELESS. a. Undiſputed ; uncon- 
trovert;blc, 
DISPU”TER./. A controvertiſt; one given 
to argu nens. Stilling fleet, 
DISQUALIFICA TION. / That which 
diſqualhiſies. Spectator. 
Zo DISQUALIFY: v. a. [dis and qualify.) 
1. To make unfit; to diſable by ſome natu- 
ral or li gal impediment. Sæuiſt. 
2. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome 
poſitive reſtriction. Savift, 
To DISQU VN'TTTY. v. a. To leſſen. 
DISQUYET./. Uncaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs; vex- 
ation; anxiety. | Tillotſon. 
DISQUTET. &. Unquiet ; uneaſy; reſtleſs. 
. | Shakeſpeare, 
To DISQUIET. L. a. To diſturb; to make 
uneaſy ; to fret; to vex. Roſcommon. 
a kong A diſturber; a ha- 
Taler. , i 
DIFQUYFETLY. ad. Without reſt; anxi- 
ouflv. , Shakeſpeare. 
DISQUUE TNESS. /. Uneaſineſs; reſtleſſ- 
neſs; „&ictv. Healer. 
DIS ETU DE. /. Uneaſineſs ; anxiety. 
| Aadiſon. 
DISQUISFTION. /, [difquifetio; Latin. ] 
Lxamination ; diſpatative enquiry. 
Arbuthnot. 
Ty D1SR VNK. wv. a. To degrade trom his 
ra 1k. 
DISREGARD. , Slight notice; neglect. 
79 DISREGA RD. v. a. To flight ; to con- 


temn. Sprat. Smalridge. 
DISREGARDFUL. a. egligent; con- 
temnruous, 


DIREGARDEVLLY. ad. Contemptu- 
810 ” 


DISRE'LISH. / [dis and ib. 


1. Bid taſte; nauſcouſneſs. Milton. 
2. Dillike : tfquraraiſhneſs. Locke. 


To DISRE'LiSH. v. a. {irom the noun. 
1. To infe& with an unpleaſant taſte. 


* 
2. To want a taſte of. | opts 
DISREPU TA'TION. / [dis and reputa» 

tion.) Difgrace; diſhonour. Taylor. 


DISREPU'TE. / (di and repute.] Il cha- 


racter; dihoaour ; want of reputation. 
2 DIS 


— 2 Hoe N|_ Wood 


DISSE/'NSIOVN. we [ 4:enſio, Latin. ] Di 
_ 8rcement ; ſtrife; contention; breach of | 


DIS 

MISRESPE'CT. / ldi. and reſpecł. ] Incivi- 

lity ; want of reverence ; 8. 
| Clarendon. 

DISRESPE/CTFUL. a. Irreverent ; un- 

piss ECT ULLY. ad. Irreverently. 
| Addiſon. 

7, DISRO'BE, v. a. To undrets ; 2 
cover. : a : otton. 

DISRUPTION. / ¶ diſruptio, Latin. ] The 
act of breaking aſunder; a breach ; rent. 

| ” nd far 
S$SATISFA'CTION. / | dis and. ſatiſ- 

Deion.) The ftate 970 being diſſatisficd; 
diſcontent. Rovers. 

DISSATISFA'CTORINESS./. [from diſſa- 
tisfadtory. ] Inabiiity to give content. 

DISSATISFA'CTORY. a. [from diffatisfy.) 
Unable to give content. : 

T, DISSA'TISFY. 2. a. [dis and Satisfy 1 
To diſcontent ; to diſpleaſe. . 

7 DISSE CT. v. a. [ difſeco, Latin. ] 

1. To cut in pieces. Roſcommon. 

2. Todivide and examine minutely, as an 
anatomiſt. _  Atterbury. 

DISSE'CTION. / [difſeF;o, Latin.) The 
a& of ſeparating the parts of animal bo- 

dies; anatomy: Glanville. 

7 DISSETZE. v. 4. [difſaiſer, French. ] 
To difpoſſeſs ; to deprive. ocke. 

DISSE/ISIN. / {from difſaiffr, French. 
An uniawtul diſpoſſeſſing a man pf his 
land. Curl. 

DISSETZOR. / {from difſeize.] He that 
diſpoſſeſſes another. 

T, DISSE'MBLE. v. a. [di//imulo, Latin.] 
1. To hide under falſe appearance ; to pre- 
tend that not to be which really is. 

|; Hayward. 

2. To pretend to be that which is not. 

Prior. 

To DISSE'MBLE. v. ». To play the hy- 

— Rave. 

DISSP'MBLER. / [from diſſembli.] An hy- 
pocrite; a man who conceals his true dif- 
polition- Ralagh. 

DISSZCMBLINGLY. ad. With diflimuia- 
uon; hyporritically. Rnolles. 

To DISSE'MINATE. 2. 4. [diſſemino, Lat. 
To ſeatter as + |; to ſpread every way. 
| Hamz::Ind. Atterbury. 

DISSEMINA'TION. / [deſeminatio, Lat.] 


The act of ſcattering like ſeed. Brown. 


DISSEMINA'TOR. V [ diſeminator, Lat.] 


that ſcatters; a ſpreader. Dec. $4 


unicn, Knoles. 
DISSE'NSIQUS. a. Diſpoſed to diſcord ; 
contentious. Aſcham. 
To DISSE'NT. v. u. [difſentio, Latin.) 
L. L, 5 agree in opinion. Addiſon. 


DISSYLIENCE. /. [di/filio, Latin.) 


D 18. 


2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 
| Hooker. 
DISSENT. / from the verb.] Diſagree- 
ment; difference of epinion; declaration of 
difference of opinion. Bentley. 
DISSENTA*'NEOUS. . [from difſent. ] 
Diſagreeable; inconfiſtent ; contrary. 
DISSE' NTER. / {from diſſent. 
1. One that diſagrees; or declares his diſ- 
agreement from an opinion. Locke. 
2. One who, for whatever reaſon, refuſes 
the communion of the Engliſh church. 
DISSERTA'TION. / [4;fertatio, Latin. ] 
A diſcourſe. Pope. 
To DISSE'RVE. v. a. {dis and erde. To 
do injury to; to miſchief; to harm. 
Clarendon. 
DISSE”RVICE. / [dis and ſervice.] Injury; 
miſchief. | Collier. 
DISSE'RVICEABLE. 2. Injurious; miſ- 
chievous. 
DISSE'RVICEABLENESS./. Injury; harm: 
hurt. orris. 
To DISSETTLE. v. a. To unſctt e; to 
ut out of the eſtabliſhed ſlate. 
To DISSE'VER. v. a. {dis and ſever.} To 
part in two; to break; to divide; to ſe- 
arate; to diſunite. Raleigh. 


DISSIDENCE. /. {4i/ideo Latin.} Dis 


cord; diſagreement. 


The 
act of ſtarting aſunder. 
DISSTLIENT. a. [difffiens, Latin. ] Starts» 
ing aſunder; burſting in two. 
DISSILUTION. / [4:/4/io, Latin.] The at 


of burſting in two. 


_ 
 DISSUMILAR. a. {dis and fimilar. n- 


like; heterogeneous. Boyle. Newton. 
DISSUMILARITY. 7 2 diſi milur. ] 
Unlikeneſs; diſſunilitude. Cheyne. 
DISSIMFLITUDE. /. Unlikenefs; want 
of reſemblance. Stilling fleet. Pope . 
DISSIMULA'”TION. / [d;fimulatio, Lat.] 
The a&t of diſſembling; hypocriſy. South. 
DISSIPABLE. a. {from diſibate.] Eaſily 
ſcattered. Bacon, 


To DISSIPATE. w. a. {difipatur, Latiu. 


1. To ſcatter every way; to diſperſe. 
Woodward. 
2. To ſcatter the attention. Savage Lise. 
2. To ſpend a fortune. London. 
DISSIPA”TION * patio, Latin. 
1. The act of diſperſion Hale. 
2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. Milton, 
3. Scattered attention. Suit. 
To DISSOCIATE. v. a. [diffecio, Latin. 
To ſeparate; to diſunite; to part. Boyle. 
DISSOLVABLE. a. [from difſoive.] Cap- 
able of di ſſolutian. eavton. 
DY{SSOLUBLE. a. [di//olubilis, Latin.] Caps 
able of ſeparation of one part from ano» 


| ther. 


Wrodzward. 
DIoSULVp 


2 


4 : - - \ 5 
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DIS 
DISSOLUBLILITY. c [from gude Li- 


able neſs to ſuſſer a dilunion of parts. 
Hale. 
To DISSO/LVE. v. a. [diſſolwo, Latin. ] 
1. To deſtroy the form of any thing by 
diſuniting t. u parts, as by heat or moiſture. 


Woodawsrd. 
2. To break ; to diſunite, in any manner. 
2 Pct. 
3. To boſe; to break the ties of any 
thing. Milton. 
4. To ſeparate perſons united. Sp. 
5. To break up aſſembles. Baron. 
6. To folve ; to clear. Drnel. 
7. To break an enchant:nent. Milton. 
8. To he relaxed by plcaſure. Dre. 
To PISSOLVE. v. 3. 
1. To be melted. Adden. 
2. To fall to nothing. Shakeſpeare. 


3- To melt away in pieaſure. * 

DISSO'LVENT. a. ſtrom .] Having 
the power of diſſolving or .c!tuig. Ray. 
DISSO/LVENT. / That which has the 
power of difuniiry the parts of any thin. 
AIrbith. 
DISSO'LVER. / That which has the 
ower of diſſoiviug. Arbil not. 
DISSO'LVIELE. a. \ trom d4y/>ve,] Liable 
to periſh by (i Intion. Hale. 
DISSOLUTE. a. T Aaigſet utue, Lat.] Looſe ; 
wanton; unreltrained; lugurious; de— 
bauched. Haya aud. Rogers. 
DISSOLUTELY. ai!. ſtrom 4://olute. } 
Looſely ; in debauchery. I HUE to 
DISSOLUTENESS. /, trom dete. 
Looſeneſs; laxity of managers; Cevanch- 


3 9 
TY 7. * 


ery. 
DISSOLUTION. /. Cs, Latin. 
1. The act of liquefying by heat or 06.7 
ture. 
2. The ſtate of being lique fed. 
3. "Ihe ſtate of melting awav. 
4. Deſtruction of any thug by the tet 10a- 
tion of its parts, South, 
5. The ſubſtance fer ined by difolring any 
body. 2 
6. Death; the re ſolution of the body into 
its conſtituent elements. 
7. Deſtruct ion. Harter. 
8. Breach of any thing com pacted. Sor. 
9. The act of breakiny up an aſſembly. 
10. Looſeneſs of marners. 
DISSONANCE. / i. Aa French. A 
mixture of harſh, unha:-monious ſounds. 
n | Milton. 
Dl SSONANT. a. [ diJonans, Lat. 
r. ITarſh ; unharmomous. Thom/on. 
2. Incorgruous ; diſagreeing. Hake-vell. 
79 DISSUA'DE. 2. . {difradeo,” Lat. ] 
1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or im- 
rtunity from any thing. Shakeſpeare. 
RES rt So any 8 unfit. e. 
4 DISSUA ER. /. [from diſſuaclz.| [Te that 
ade. | 


—_ — 
DOA Ah, 
4 


* * * 
1 
Rat, „.. * [ 


| 


| 
DUVSTAFFE. /, ſorrrzp, Saxon. 
1 fr f 


| 


A tterbury. | 


DIS 
DISSUA'SION. /. [difſuaſio, Lat.] Ur 


of reaſon ot importunity againſi any thing. 


dehortation. 
DISSUASIVE. a. [from difſunde.] 
tatory; tending to deter. 
DISSUA'SLVE. J. Dehortation ; argument 
to turn the mind off from any purpoſe. 
Government of the . 
DISSY'LLABLE. /, [3s and A 
word of two ſyllables. 


Boyle 
Dehor. 


x. The ſtaff from which the flax is drawn 


in ſpinning. Fair 
2. It is uſed as an emblem of the — 
ſex. Horuel 
NI'ST.AFF-THISTLE./. A thiftle. 
72 DISTATN. v. a. dis and „lain. 
1. To ſtain ; to tinge. 
2. To blot ; to ſully with infamy. 
Spenſer, 
on by oy ſe (diftance, French; d:/!antia, 
dtn 
i. Diſtunce 1s ſpace conſidered between any 
two beings, -Locke, 
2. Remotcnels in place. Priar. 
3» The ſpace kept between two antagoniſts 


Pope, 


in fencing. Shakeſpeare, 
4- Contraricty ; oppolition. It 


5. A ſpace marked 'on the courle wher 


horſes run. L" Eltrange, 
6. Space of time. Priar, 
7. Remoleneſs in time. Smalridy e 
8. Ideal disjunction. Lok. 


9. Reſpect ; diſtant behaviour. Dryden. 
10. Retraction of kindnels ; reierve, 
Milton, 
To DVST ANCE. v. a. { from the noun.] 
1. To place remotely ; to throw off from 
the View. Dryden. 
2. To lrave behind at 2 race the length of 


2. Remote iu time cither alt or future, 

| 3. Remrte to a certain,degree ; as, ten 
miles di nm. | 

4. Reſerved ; my. 


3. Not primary; not obvious. Adiſon. 
DiSTA'STE. /. is and taſte.) 
k. Aver lion ot the palatg ; diſguſt. 
| Baca 
2. Diflike ; uneaſineſs. Bacon. 


3. Anger; alienation of affeftion. Bac. 
Te DISTA STE. v. a. from the noun. ] 
t. To fill the mouth with nauſt ouſneſs. 


Sdudëeſpeur. 
2. To diſlike; to loath. — Se brarr. 
3. To ofiend ; to diſguſt. Ie 


4. To vex; to exaſperate. Pept» 
DISTA'STEFUL. @. [4i/tu/te aud fill.) - 

1. Nauſeous to the palate ; diſguſting. 
Clanxiik. 

Dares 
3- Mag 


. Offenſive ; unple aſing. 


Dryden. 


a diffange. Gay. 
DIS T.Adi{T. a. aus, Latin.) - 
1. Remote in place ; not near. Pipe. 


me 


Irawn 
i rfux, 
emale 
Joxwel, 


Pope, 


henſer, 
zantia, 


en any 
Locke, 


;--.0 


e 


DIS 
Malignant; malevolent. 


PisTE PE R. / [4is and temper.) 
1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts. 


2. A diſeaſc; a malady. Suckling. \ 
+. Want of due temperature. Raleigh). 
4. Bad conſtitution of the mind. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. Want of due balance between contra- 
ries. Bacon. 
6. Depravity of inclination. X. Charles. 
7. Tumultuous diſorder. Haller. 


8. Unenaſineſs. Shakeſpeare. 
T, DISTE'MIPER. v. a. [als and temper] 


1. To diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To diſorder. Boyle. 
3. To diſturb; to ruffle. Dryden 


4. To deſtroy temper er moderation. 
A, laliſon. 
t. To make diſafeRed. Shakeſpeare. 
DISTE'MPERATE. a. [dis and temperate... 
Immoderate. h Raleigh. 
DISTE'MPERATURE. / [from diftempe- 
rat.. | 
1. ltzmperateneſs ; exceſs of heat or cold. 
Abb5t. 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs ; outrageouſ- 
neſs. . ; 
2. P:rturbation of the mind. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Confuſion; commixture of extremes. 
Svakeſprare. 
T; DISTE'ND. v. a. ( iſtendo, Latin.] To 
ſtretch our in breadth. Thann. 


* DISir.'ND. /, [ from 4i/end. ] The lpace 


through which any thing is ſpreal. 
| Welt. 
DISTE'N TION. / {difentro, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſtretching in breadth, 
Arbiuthn:t. 
2. Breadth ; ſpace occupied. 
3. The act of ſeparating one part from au- 
other. otto. 
To DISTHRONTZE. v. a. (dis and throne | 
To dethrone. Sßbdenſer. 
DISTICH. / iſtichon, Latin.] A couplet ; 
a couple of lines; an epigram confiting 
only of two verſes. | Camden. 
T; DISTTL. 2. 1. \ diſtills, Latin.) 


i. Lo drop; to fall by drops. Pope. 
2. To flow gendly and lilemlv. Ral-igh. 
3» To uſc a ſtill. Shake/peare. 


72 DIS rr. . ts 


1. Lo {ct fall in drops. Joh. Drarton. 


2. To force by fire through the velſels of 


diſt: lation. Shar /p-are. 
+ To draw by diſtillation. 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in dròps. 
2. The act of WAR. 5a in drops. F 
3. That which talls in drops. 
4 The act of diſtilling by fire. Nr. 
3. The ſubꝛtance drawn by the fill, 

Sb bedre. 


DIS 


Brezon. DISTULLATORY. a. {irom di/ti/.] Be. 


tonging to diſtillation. le. 


' DISTVLLER. J [from di/7i4.] 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Boyle. N 
DISTILLATION. /.[ difti/latic, Latin. ] 


| 


| 


| 


| 


1. One who practiſes the trade of diſtilling. 
Boyle. 


2. One who makes pernicious inſlammato- 


ſpirits. 
DISTILLMENT. . © from diftil.] That 
which is drawn by diſtillation. 


Shukeſpearcs 
DISTINCT. a. {diftin#:s, Latin.) 


r. Different ; not the ſame. ES 
2. Separate ; not coujunct, TZillatſon. 
3. Clear; unconf ofed. Milton. 
4. Spotted; variegated. Milton. 
5. Marked out; ſpecified. Milton. 


{ DISTINCTION. V [ditiaio, Latin.) 


I. Note of difference. 
2. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 
3. That by which one differs from another. 
Lockes 
4. Preference or negle& in compariſon 
wich ſomething elſe. den. 
5. Separation of complex notions. 
Shakeſpeare. 
6. Diviſion into different parts. Dryden. 
7. Notation of difference between things 
ſeemingly the fame ; diſcrimination. 
Norris. 
3. Diſcern ment; judgment. 
DISTTNCTIVE. 2. from diſlinct.] 
1, That which makes diſtinction or differ - 
cnce. . Aiftinguiſh Pope. 
2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh ; judi- 
cious. « py F 

DISTINCTIVELV. ad. In right order; 

nat contuſe Ny. Shakeſpeares 

DISTTN TLV. ad. from diſtinct.] . 

1. Not confuſedly. Neauten. 
2. Plainly; clearly. Dry ucu. 

DISTI NCTNESS. / {irom diſtinct.] 

1. Nice obſervation of the difference be- 
tween things. 5 Ray. 

2. Such diſcrimination of things as makes 
them eaſy to he obſerved, 

To DISTENGUISIE w. a. [ditinguo, Lat.] 
t. To note the diverlity of things. Hooker. 
2. To ſcparate from others by tome mark of 

honour. Pracr, 
3. To divide by notes of diverfity. Bur. 
4. To know one from another by any mark. 
Watt. 

5. To diſcern critically ; to judge. 
| ShHukeſp-are. 
6. To conſtitute difference; to Ipecificate. 


Locke. 
7. To make known or eminent. 
To D)STi NGU!YSH. . . To make diſ- 


tinction; to find or ſhew the difference. 


Ghild. 

DISTVNGUISABLE. . from diftin- 
with, | 

„ x. Capable 


ne Ro. ING S. 


DIS 


r. Capable of be ing diſtinguiſhed, 
2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 
Swift. 
DISTYNGUISHED. part. a. Eminent; 
extraordinary. Rogers. 
DISTV/NGUISHER. / {from diflingui/h. ] 
1. A judicious obſerver ; one that accurate- 
ly diſcerns one thing from another. 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from an- 
other by proper marks of diverſity. 
Brown. 


DISTINGUISHABLY. ad. With diſtinc- 


tion. Pope. 
DISTI' NGUISHMENT. / Diflinction; 
obſervation of difference. 
To DISTO RT. wv. a. [diflortus, Latin. 
1. To wtithe; to twiſt; to deform by ir- 
_— motions. Smith. 
2. 


o put out of the truedirectionorpeſture. | 


Tillotſon. 
3. To wreſt from the true meaning. 
| Peacham. 
DISTO'RTION. /, [diffortio, Lat.] Irregu- 
lar motion by which the face is writhed, 
or the parts diſordered. Prior. 
To DIST RA CT. v. g. part. paſſ. diſtracted ; 
ancient ly diftrarght. diſtruct ins, Latin.) 
1. To pull different ways at once. 
2. To ſcparate; to divide. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To tun from a ſingle direction toward 
various points. South. 


4. To fill the mind with contrary conſicera- | 


tions; to perplex. Pſalms. Locke. 
5. To make mad. Leicke. 


DIST RA'CTEDLY. ad. [from diftre8. |] 
Madly ; frantickly. 
DISTRA'CTEDNESS. / [from dijtrat., 
The ftate of being diſtracted ; matineis, 
DISTRA'CTION. / {diffra#io, Latin. 
1. Tendency to different parts. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
2- Confuſion ; ſtate in which the atteniion 
is called different ways. Drzden. 
3. Perturbation of mind. Tatler. 
4. Madneſs ; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits, 
| Atterbury. 
5. Diſturbance; tumult cauſed by difier- 
ence of ſentiments. Clarendon. 
To DISTRAIN. v. a. [from diſringo, Lat.) 
To feize. _ Shakeſpeare. 
To DISTRAIN. v. 2. To make tcizure. 
' Murgel. 
1 J [from diſiraix.] Ile that 
eires. 
DISTRA INT. {trom rain.] Seizure, 
DISTRAUGHT. part. a. | trom did.] 
Diſtracted. | Camden. 
DISTRE'SS. / f 4iftrefe, French.) 
1. The aQt ot making a legal ſeizure. 
2. Compulſion, by which a man is aſſured 
70 appear in court, or pay a debt. 
1 Gorvel. 


Hale. | 


Graunt. | 


Shakeſfr are. | 


DIS 


3- The thing ſcized by law. 

4 Calamity ; miſery; misfortune. Stake/a, 
To DISTRE'SS. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure, 
. To — to make miſerable. 


Deuteron 
DISTRE'SSFUL. a. [difreſs and full} Me 
| ferable; full of trouble; full of miſery, 


Þ * 
To DISTRTBUTE. w. 4. bebe, LA. 
I 0o divide among more than two; to d 
out. Spenſer. Hocdeard. 
DISTRIBU'TION. /. Je denne Lain 
1. The act of diſtributing or dealing out to 
others. Swift, 
2. Act of giving in charity. Atterbury, 
DISTRYBUTIVE. 2. [trom 4; ribute. ] 
That which is en:ployed in afhgning to 
others their port:uns; as, diſtributive 


— 


juſtice, | Dryden. 
DISTRIBUTIVELY. ad. {from di//ribu- 
tive.) 
1. By diſtribution. 1 
2. Sing y; particularly. Hooker. 
DIST iCT. . (diftriflus, Latin.) 


1. The circuit within which a Man may he 
compelled to appear. 
2. Circuit of authority; province. 
Addiſou, 
3. Region; country; territory. Blucknore, 
To DIST RU'ST. w. «. [is ard r.. To 
regard with diſhe«nce ; not to truſt. /i . 
| DIS'T RU'ST. / [trum the verb.) 
| 1. Loſs of credit; luls of conſidence. ' 
Milton. 
2. Suſpicion. Lryacn, 
DIST RU'STFUL. a. % rt. and full. 
1. Apt to diſtruſt; inipicious, Hoyle. 
2. Not confident; diffident. C. of Tongue. 
3. Piffident ot himiclf; timoruus. Pope. 
D3jS] RU'ST FULLY. ad. In a diſtruſuul 
mannrer. 

DISTRU'STFUL.NESS. /. The flate of 
being diſtruſttul; want of confidence. 
To DIST URB. 2. a. [url, low Latin.) 

1. To perplex; to dilquiet. Collier. 
2. To confound ; to put into irregular mo- 
tions. 
3. To interrupt; to hinder. 
4. Lo turn off from any direction. Milton. 
Dis TU“ RBANCE. / from aifturb., 
1. Perplexity; interruption ot tranquillity. 


mt. 


Locke. 
2. Confuſion ; diſorder. Watts. 
2. Tumult; violation of peace. Miiton. 


DISTURBER. / {from dun. 
1. A violator of peace; lic that cauſes tu- 


mults, Glanville. 
| 2. He that cauſes perturbation of mind. 
Shakeſpeare. 


To DISTU'RN, . a. (dis aud turn. To 
turn off, Daniel. 
DiSVar 


1 


PR 7 


DIV 


'TION. / {dis and valuation. 
_ — of reputation. 


Jdervalue. Government of the Tongue. 
7, DISYE'LOP. v. a. (developer, French. | 
5 NION. {| d union.) 
. [dis and union. 
1 ; disjunction. Glan ville. 
2. Breach of concord. ; 
To DISUN/ITE. v. 4. [dis and unite.] 


1. To ſeparate ; to divide. Pope. 
2. To part friends. | 
To DISUNIT E. v. n. [dis and wnite. ] To 


under; to become ſcparate. 
— f 1 South. 


DISUNITY. /. (dis and unity.] A ſlate of | 


actual ſeparation. More. 
DISU'SAGE. / [dis and ge. The gradu- 

al ceſſation of uſe or 4 40 Hooker. 
DISU'SE. /. [4is and w/e. 5 

I, — of uſe; want of practice. 


Adi iſoa. 

| 2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. Arbuthnot. 
Ty, DISU'SE. v. a. [dis and %.] 

1. To ceaſe to n:ake uſe of. Dryden. 

2. To diſaccuſtom. Dryden. 


7, DISYO'UCH. wv. a. [dis and wrch.] To 
deſtroy the credit of; to contraciict, 
Shakeſpeare. 
DISWI'TTED. a. [dis and <uit. | De- 
prived of the wits ; mad; diſtracted. 
Drayton. 
DIT. / {ditc5, Dutch. ] A ditty ; a poem. 


Spenſer. 
DITCH. / (vic, Saxon. ] 

1. Atrench cut in the ground uſually be- 
tween ficlds. Arbuth:ot. 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water. 
| Baron. 
3 The moat with which a town is ſur- 
rountled. Knolles. 
4 Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any 


thing worthleſs. Shakeſpeare. 
To DITCH. v. a, To make a ditch. 

Suit. 

DITCH-DELIVERED. a. Brought fort“. 

in a ditch, Shakeſpenre. 

DITCHER. /. (from ditch.] One who digs 

ditches. Sevift. 


DITHYRA'MBICK. / [dithyrambus, Lat. 


1. Along in honour of Bacchus. 
2. Any poem written with wildneſs. 


Conley, 
DITTA/NDER. / Pepperwort. * 
DrrTaNr. . [diftamnus, Latin.] An 


DrrrEED. a. {from ditty.] Sung ; adapt- | 


ed to muſick. ton. 
DITTY. / {dicht, Dutch.] A poem to be 
ſun * 2a fon Hooker. 


DIVA'N, | [An Arabick word. 


& Thy council of the oriental princes. | 


2. Any council aſſembled. 


Bacon. 


UE. v. a. [dis and value.] To 
— E o DIVA“ RICATE. v. a. To divide into 


DIV 


To DIVA'RICATE. v. 2. [ divaricatus, 
Lziin.} To be parted into two; to become 
fork . Woodward. 


two; to ma'e fork d. Grew. 
DIVARICA'TION. / [divaricatis, Lacin.} 
1. Partition into two Ray. 
| 2. Diviſion of opinions. Drown. 
To DIVE. v. n. [oippan, Saxon.] 
I. To fink voluntarily under water. 


Dryden. 
2. To go under water in ſearch of any 
thing. | Raleigh. 


3. To go deep into any queſtion or cience- 

Das ig. Blackmore, 

4. To immerge into ary bufineſs or condi- 

tian. Sbateſpeare. 
To DIVE. r. a. To explore by diving. 

Denham 


DIVER. , {from dive. ] 

1. One that fiuks voiuntarily under water. 
Pope. 
2. One that goes under water in ſearch of 
treaſure. Food ward. 
3. He nat enters deep into knowledge or 
ſtuiy. Watton. 
| To DIVEIVGE. v. 1. [divergo, Latin.] To 

tend various ways from one point. 
eto. 
DIVERGENT. a. from disergent, Lat.) 
Lending to various parts from one point. 


| 2. Different from itſelf ; multiform. 


Ben Jonſon. 

. In differ mt directions. Pope. 

DIVERSIFICA'TION. / from auf 
i 


1. The act of changing forms or qualities. 


Boyle. 
2. Variation; variegation. 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 


To DIVE RSIFY. v. a. {diverfifier, Fr.] 
1. To make different from another; to diſ- 
tinguiſh. Addiſon. 
2. To make different from itſelf ; to va- 
riezate . Sidne 7 
DIVERSION .f. [from divert. ] 
1. The act of turning any thing off from 
its courſe. Bacon. 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is turned 
from its proper courſe or tendency. 
Denbam. 
3. Sport; amuſement; ſomething that un- 
bends the mind. Waller. 


4. [In war.] The act or purpoſe of draw- 
ing the enemy off from ſome defign, by 
threatening or attacking a diſtant part. 


DIVERSITY. /. diver ft, Fr. [from diver- 
1. Differe 


fitas 7 Latin. } 


DI'VERS. a. { diverſus, Latin.] Several: 


{un.iry ; more than one. Whitgift. 
DIVERSE. a. divrrſiis, Lat.] 
1. Different from another. Daniel. 


4. Chauge - alteration. Hale. 
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x. Difference}; diſſimilitude; unlikeneis. 
Hooker. 
23. Variety. Arbuthnet. 
3. Diſtinction of being; not identity. Rogers. 
4. Variegation. Pope. 
DIVVERSLY. ad. [from diver/e.] 
1. In different ways; differently; variouſ- 
Ms: Wotton. 
2. In different directions. 
To DIVE/RT. v. a. [diverto, Latin.) 
1. To turn off from any direction or courſe. 
Locke. 
2. To draw forces to a different part. 


Dawmies. 
3. To withdraw the mind. Philips. 
4. To pleaſe; to exhilarate. Swift. 
5. To ſubvert ; to deſtroy. Shakeſpeare. 


DIVE'RTER. / from the verb.] Anything 
that diverts or alleviates. Walter. 
To DIVERTTSE. v. a. {diverti/er, French. 
To pleaſe ; to exhilarate ; to divert. 
Dryden. 
DIVE'RTISEMENT. / di vertiſſimeut, Fr. 
Diverſion; delight; pleaſure. Gow. of T. 
DIVE'RTIVE. a. [from di vert.] Recrea- 
tive; amuſive. Rogers. 
To DIVE'ST. v. a. |dewveſtir, Fr.] To ſtrip, 
to make naked. Denham. 


DIVE'STURE. / [from iv.] The act of | 


pui ting off. Bayle. 
DIVVDABLE. a. from divide.) Separate ; 


diffcrent ; parted. Shakeſpeare. 
DIVVDANT. a. [from divice.} Different; 
teparate. Shakeſpeare. 


To DIVI DE. w. a. {divido, Latin.] 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 
"Kings. Locke, 
2. To ſeparate ; to keep apart; to ſtand as 
a partition between. | Dryden. 
5. Lo diſunite by diſcord. Luke. 
4. Lo deal out; to give in ſhares. Locke. 
5. To ſeparate intellectually; to diſtinguiſh. 
Ts DIVVDE. v. 2. Io part; to ſunder; to 
break friendſliip. Shakeſpeare. 
DV VIDEND. /, {from divide, Lat.] 
1. A ſhare ; the part allotted in divifion. 
Decay of Pie'r. 
a2. Dividend is the number given to be 
arted or divided. Cocker. 
DIVYDER. 4 divide.) 
1. That wiich parts any thing into pieces. 
Digb;. 
2. A diftributer ; he who deals out to tc 


his ſhare, Luke. 
3. A diſuniter. Swift. 
4. A particular kind of compaſſes. 


DIVIDUAL. a. {[dividuns, Latin.] Pivid- 


ed; ſhared or participated in common | 


with others. Millen. 
DIVINA'TION. /. [divinatio, Latin-] P 

_ dition or foretelling future things. 
Hooker. 


| DIV 


 DIVI'NE. a. 'divinus, Lat.) 
1. Partaking of the nature of God, 


2. Proceeding from God; not 2 

_ — — 0 
3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. Davie, 
4. Preſageful; divining ; — 


DIVINE. /. 2 
1. A miniſter of the goſpel ; a prieſt; , 
clergyman. | | 1 
2. A man Killed in divinity; a theologian, 


Den 
To DIVE NE. v. a. [diving, Latin.) Torn 
tel ; to foreknow. Shakeſpeare, 
To 4 v. r. PR 
1. To utter prognoſtication, Shake 
2. To feel * Shaker 
3. To conjecture ; to gueſs, roome, 
DIVINELV. ag. | from dia ine. 
I, By the agency or influence of God, 
Bentley, 
2. Excellently ; in the ſupreme * — 
N Hooker. Milton, 
3. In a manner noting a deity, 
DIVINENESS. / from divine. 
1, Divinity; participation of the divine 
nature. Grew, 
2. Excellence in the ſupreme degree. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
DIVIUNER. / from diane. 

1. One that profeſſes divination, or the art 
cf revealing occult things by ſupernatural 
means. gun. 

| 2+ Conjecturer; gueſſer. Lacke, 

DIVENERESS. /. [from diviner.} A pro- 

heteſs. Dryden. 

DIVTNIT V. / [{divinite, French; diviaita:, 

Latin.) 
1. Participation of the nature and excellence 
ot God; deity ; godhead. Stilling flect. 
2. The Deity, ; the Supreme Being; the 
Cauſe of cauſes. 


— 


3. Falſe god. Prior, 

4. Celeſtial being. Cheyne, 

5. The ſcience of divine things; theology. 
Shakeſpeare. | 

6. Something ſupernatural. Shakeſpeare, 


DIYTSIBLE. a. |dtwi/tbilis, 3 Capa- 
ble of being divided into parts; _ 
Mic. 


DIVISIBFLITY. / [din ibilite, French. 
The quality of admitting diviſion. 


__ Glanrilk, 
DIVISIBLENESS. / {from diwj/ible.] Di- 
viſitility , ſeparability. Boyle, 


DIV!SION. Y Ida, Lat.) 
t. The act of dividing any thing into part. 
2 £E/dras 


2. The ftat2 of being divided. 
3. That by which any thing is kept pan 
partition. 


| 


4. Ts 


DIZ 


ue part which is ſeparated from the 

+ ft Fividing , Addiſon. 
Diſunion; diſcord ; difference. : 

o Decay of Piety. 


One of the parts into which a diſcourſe 

x" diftributed. Locke. 
Space between the notes of mulick ; 

7 ſt time. Shake 3 
iſt! Qion. x0 us. 

1 Tn The ſeparation or 
parting of any number or quantity given, 


arts aſſigned. Cocker. 
oe ubaiviſion - diſtinction of the genus 
into ſpecies. Shateſpeare. 


DIVISOR. / [ diwyfor, Latin.] The num- 


ber given, by which the dividend is divid- 


ed. 
CE. / "divorce, French.] 

1 12 we leparation of huſband and 
wife, : Dryden. 
2. Separation ; diſunion. King Charles. 
The fentence by which a marriage is 
diſſolved. 


. ſe af an nal ſeparation. 
Cn Gu Shakeſpeare. 


To DIVORCE. 2 a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife from the 


other. 
2. To force aſunder; to ſeparate by vio- 


|-nce. Hooker. 
3. To ſeparate from another, Hooker. 
4. To take away. Shakeſpeare. 


DIVO'RCEMENT. /. [from di vorce.] Di- 
vorce; ſeparation ot marriage. Deuteron. 
DIVORCER. . trom divorce.) The perſon 
or cauſe which produces divorce or ſepa- 
ration. Drummond. 
DIURE'TICK. a. [D.. Haying the 
wer to provoke urine. Arbuthnot. 
DIURNAL. a. [ diurnus, Latin.) 


t. Relating to the day. Broxvn. 
2- Conſtituting the day. Prior. 
3- Pertormed in a day; daily; quotichan. 

Milton. 


DIURNAL. /. F diurnal, French.) A jour- 
; 4 day-book. 
DIU'RNALLY. ad. {from diurnal.) Daily; 
every day. | Tatler. 
DU URNITY. fe [I diuturnitas, Latin. | 
Length of duration. a Broxwn. 
77 DIVU/LGE. 2. 4. di vulgo. Latin. 
1. To publiſh ; to make publick. Hogter. 
2. To proclaim. tion. 
DIVU'LGER. / (from divulge.) A publifh- 
er, in 8 Cares. 
DIVULSION. / alu, Latin.) The act 
of plucking away. Bren. 
To DFZEN. v. a. {from dig.] To drets; 
to deck, to fig out: 
DIZZAR. / {trom dizzy.] A block- 
head; 2 fool. 


DIZZINESS. /. {from 4iz2y.] Giddineſs. 


GlanTille.\ 


DOC 


DIZZY. a. (vir, Saxon. ] 
t. Giddy ; vertiginous. 


Shakeſpeares 


2. Cauſing giddineſs. Shakeſpeares 

3. Giddy ; thonghtleſs. Milton. 

To DIZ ZN. v. . 10 whirl round; to make 

| giddy. Shakeſpeare . 

To DO. v. a. pret. did; part. done. 
(don, Saxon; docn, Dutch. 

1. To practice er act any thing good or 

bad. | Pſalms. 


2. To perform ; to atchieve. ollier. 
3. To execute; to diſcharge. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To cauſe. Spenſer, 
5. To tranſact. Add. 
6. To produce any effe to another. 
Shakeſpeares 
7. To have recourſe to; to practiſe as the 
laſt effort. eremiahs 
8. To perform for the benefit of another. 
| Samuels 
9. To exert ; to put forth. 2 Tim. 
10. To manage by way of intercourſe or 
, dealing. Boyle. Rees 
11. To gain a point; to eſſect by influence. 


hake pear? s 
I2. To make any thing what it is — 


Shakeſpeare. 
| I3. Tofiniſh; to end. Dpa. 
14. To conclude; to ſettle. Tillotſon. 
15. This phraſe, avbat to Do evith, ſignifies 
how to beſtow; what uſe to make of; 
what courſe to take; how to employ z 
which way to get cid of. Tillotſen. 
To DO. v. 2. 
1. To act or behave in any manner wel 
or ill, Temp - 
2. To make an end ; to conclude. 
Shed ator. 
3. To ceaſe to be concerned with; to ceaſe 
to care about. Stilling fleet. 
4. To fare; to be with regard to ficknefs 
or health; as, hoxs do you ? Shakeſpeare. 
5. To fucceed ; to fulfil a purpoſe. _ 
Collier. 
6. To Do is uled for any verb to ſave the 
repetition of the verb; as, all come, 
but if I do not, go away ; that is, if T 
come . 
7. Do is a word of vehement command, 
or earneſt requeſt ; as, eg mic, do; make 
| Lafte, do. I Taylor. 
| 8. To Do is put before verbs ſometimes ex- 
letiveiy ; as, Ldo Ae, or I owe; I did 
e, or, I lowed. Bacon. 
9. Sometimes empthatir sy; as, I do hate 
Ain, but auill unt Wrong him. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ro. Sometimes by way of oppoſition ; as, 
| I did te him, but ſcorn him nab. 
DO'CIBLE. a. [ docilis, Latin.] Tractable; 
| docile ; ealy to be taught. Milton. 
DO'CIBLENESS. / from doc;ble.] Teach- 


— 


2 


— 


ableneſs; docility. Walton. 


dod 

DOYCILE. a. [docilis, Latin.} Teachable ; 
eaſily iaftructed ; tractable. Ellis. 
DOCVYLITY. / {decilite, Fr. from docilitas, 
Lat.] Aptneſs to be taught; readineſs to 
-learn. Grew. 

DOCK. / [vocca, Saxon.] An herb. 
DOCK. / The ſtump of the tail, which re- 
mains after docking. Grew. 
DOCK. / [As ſome imagine, of 3:7». 
— where water is let in or out at plea- 
ure, where ſhips are built or laid up. 


Addiſotr 
To DOCK. v. a. [from doch, a tail.] 
1. To cut off a tail. 
2. To cut any thing ſhort. Swift. 


3- To cut off part of a reckoning. 


7. WW 
} DO'DDERED. 4. {from dodder.} Oyes; 
own with dodder. Dryden. 
DobECAOON. / {tne and 4 
figure of twelve fides, 
DODECATEMORION. / uti) ruin] 
The twelfth part. Creech 
To DODGE. v. ». {from dog.) n 
1. To ule craft; to deal with tergiverſg. 
tion. Hall, 
2. To ſhift plate as another approaches. 
N Milte 
3. To play faſt and looſe; to raiſe expeQa. 
tipns and diſappoint them. Si, 
DO'DEIN. / [drythen, Dutch.) A doitkin 
Lih. 


or little doit; a low coin, 5 


DODMAN. / The name of a ſiſn. 


4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. DOE. / va, Sax.] A ſhe deer; the female 
DO/CKET. . A direction tied upon goods; | of a buck. | Bacon: 
a ſummary of a larger writing. DOE. / (from to do.] A feat; what one has 
-DO/CTOR. / ¶ doctor, Latin.) 1. to do. Hudibras, 
1. One that has taken the higheſt degree f DO'ER. / [from to de.] 
in the faculties of divinity, law, or phy-. One that does any thing good or bad. 
fick. In ſome univerſitics they have doc- South, 
tors of muſick. hakeſpeare. | 2. Actor; agent. Hooker, 
-2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion. 3. An active, or buſy, or valiant perſon. 
| Derbam. Kinoller. 
3. A phyſician; one who undertakes the | 4. One that habitually performs or prac- 
cure of diſcaſes. 8 tiſes. Hooker, 
4. Any able or learned man. 2 5 DOES. The third perſon from do for doth, 
To DO'CTOR. v. a. [from the noun.] To Locke, 
hyſick ; to cure. To DOFF. v. a. [from do off.) 
DG ORAL. a. {doforalis, Latin.] Re- 1. To oy off drefs. Milton. Dryden. Rowe. 
lating to the d of a doctor. 2, To ip. Craſbacv. 


DO/CTORALLY. ad. [from dot oral. ] In 
manner of a doctor. Hakexwell. 
DO'CTOR35HIP. / {from do#or.] The 
rank of a doctor. Clarendon. 
DO/CTRINAL. a. [4o4rina, Latin.] 
t. Containing doctrine. South. 
2. Pertaining to the act or means of teach- 
ing. Hooker. 
DO/CTRIN ALLY. ad. [from dofrine.] In 
the form of doctrine; politively. Kay. 
DO/CTRINE. / [do. Latin.] 
I, The principles or poſitious of any ſet 
or maſter. Atterbury. 
2. The art of teaching. Mark. 
DOCUMENT. /. {documentum, Latin.) 
1. Precept; inſtruction; direction. 
| Wiitts. 
2. Precept in an ill ſenſe; a precept ma- 
giſtcrially dogmatical. 
Govern. of the Tongue. 
DO'DDER. / [touteren, to ſhoot up, Dutch. 


Skinner.| Dower is a ſinp ular plant: 


when it firſt ſhoots from the ſeed, it has 


little roots, which plerce the earth near 
the roots of other plants; but the capilla- 
ments ſoon after elinging about theſe plants, 
the roots wither away. From iis time 
it propagates itſelf along the ſtalks of the 
plant. It has no leaves. Hl. 


3. To put away; to get rid = 


4. To delay; to refer to another time. 


Shakeſpeare. 
DOG. /. [dogghe, Dutch.] 
r. A domeſtick animal remarkably various 
in his ſpæc ies. Locke. 
2. A conitellation called Sirius, or Canicu- 
la, riſing and ſetting with the ſun during 
the doy-days. : | Brown. 
3. A reproachful name for a man. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. To give or ſend to the Docs; to throw 
away. To go to the DOGS ; to be ruined, 
deſti oye, or devoured. Pope, 
5. It is uſed as the male of ſeveral ſpecies; 
as, the dog fox. the dog otter. 
To DOG. . a. To bunt as a doy, infidiouf 
ly and indefatigably. Herbert. 
DOG-'TEETL. / The teeth in the human 
bead next to the grinders ; the _— 


ro . 
DOG-TRICK. /. (dog and trick.) An il 
turn; ſurly or brutal treatment. 


DO/CBANE. /. (dog and bane.] An herb. 
| DIYGBERRY-TREE. / Cornelian cherry. 
DO'GBRIAR. / {dog aud briar.) The br 
that bears the hip. 1 


Bacan. 
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DANS. / (Jog ant dart] The days 


fiſterial teacher; a build. a4vanccr of ui in- 


D O 


AP. a. [dog and cheap.) Cheap 
u dogs meat. Dryden. 


in which ti. e dogſtar riſes an lets with the 

ſun. : Clarendon. 
500E. / [Cage, Italian] The title uf the 

chiet magiſtrate of Ve nice and Genoa, 


DOL 


DO/'GWOOD. See Cornt iran CHERRY» 

DO/INSS. from 20 Co.] 

1. Things donc; events; tranſactione. 
Soak: fpeares 


2. Feats : actions, good or bad. Sidnev. 
3. Behaviour; con:uct. Sicneys 
4. Stir; buitle; tumult. Jie ter. 


Aduijon. e. Peſlivity; mecriment; 2s gay doings. 
DOGFISH. / [from dog and . X ihark. } DOT. / (ut, Dutch.] A unit piece of 
Ioodward. ] u. eur. Soaheſnear.s 
DO/GFLY. / A voracious biting fly. DOLE./ [from deal; we'an, Sixon.] 

Chapman. 1. Tue act of viftribu.on or dealing. 
DO'GSED. a. [from dog.] Sullon; four ;  Clearceland. 

moroſe; ill-nhumoured; gHDomͥ . Hadibras. | 2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed. 
DO'GGEDLY. ad. (from dogged.) Sullen y; |  ___ Hudibr@s- 
gloonily. - : 3. Proviſion or money Giltributed in che- 
D0'3GEDNESS. /: [from dogged.] Gloom} rity. | Droder, 
of min l; ſullenneſs. | 4. Blows derlt out. Milton. 


D06GER. / A ſmall ſhip with one maſt. 
DO'GGEREL. a. Vile ; deſpicable ; mean. 
Dryden. 
DO'GGEREL. /. Mean, deſpicable, worth- 
leſs ver ſc s. Swift. 
DOGGISH. a. [from dog. ] Curriſh ; bru- 


ul. 
DOGHE ARTE D. a. [dog and Heart.] 
Cruel; pitileſs; malicious. SLakeſpeare.' 
50010 LE. /. Leg and le.] A vile ha- 
bitation. | Pope. 
DOGKE'N NEL. /, (dag and kennel.) A 
ltd hut or houte for dogs. Tatler. 
DO/'GLOUSE. /. [dog and /ouſe.] An inte, 
that harbours on dogs. 
DOGMA./. [Latip.] Eſtabliſhed principle; 
ſettled uotion. Dryden. | 
DOCMA'TICAL. 2 a. from dogma.) Au- 
DOGMA”TICK. thoritative ; magiſte- 
ral; poſitive. Boyle. 
DOGMA'TICALLY. ad.[framdogmatica!.) 
Magiſterrally, poſitiv-ly. South.” 
DOGMA”VICALNESS. / {from dog-1u:ti- 
cal.] Mazilterialneſs ; mock authoricy. 


DYGMATIST. / |[dogmaifte, Fr.] A ma- 


iples. Watts. 


TDOCGMATTZE. . 1. from deg vid. | 


5 [fron dolor, Lat] Gricf ; forrow ; au- 
. Shak-ſveare. 
To DOLF. w. a, [from the neun.] Lo deal; 


to «diſtribute. Di. 
DOLEFUL. 2. fdole and ill.] 
1. Sorrou ful; exprefiing grief. 
South. Dryden. 
2. M. lancholy; feeling grief. Sialucy. 
3. Diſma!; impreſſing torre v. Hooker. 


DO/LEFULLY. ad. from do!:fi;!.} la a 
dolet'i| manner. 

| DO'LECZULNESS. / from dolrful.] 

f. Sorrow; melanchuly, . 

2. Qucrulouſacls, 

3. Diſmalneſs. 

 DG'LESOME. «. from. dole.] Melancholy; 

| gloomy; diimal. Pope. 

DO'LESOMELY. ad. {from dole/ome.} tu a 

do eſme manner. 

DOLESOMENESS. { {from dele/ome.] 
Gloom; melanckol;. 

DOLL. /. A little guss puppet or baby. 

DOLLAR. / {Aater, Dutc::.] A Duich and 
German coin ot different value, from a- 
bout two ſaidiugs aud ſixpence N four at. d 
x bencs. 

DULLY./. A ſpcies of wocl'en fluff, fo 
callcd, | iuvppo!e rom the uame of the ſirſt 


Toaſſert poſitively; rotcack matitte r.allv. 
Blaine. 


DOoGMATIZ TR. HH dog mut. ic. An 


te ter; a n-giltcrialica ber. HA. 


| DOGROSE. / (dog aud 7e. Thc flo aw 


of the hip. Der biin. 
DOGSLEEP. , {og and feep.] Pretended 
ep, ; Adlon. 
DOGSMEAT. /:. Leg and meat.) Retuic ; 
me tuff. Liana. 
DOGST.\ KR. /. (ace and far.) The ſiar 
ich ęivt same to the d6gtays. Ald. 
DO'GSTOO TH. / A plant. Miler. 
DO'G TROT. „ & gene trot like that of 
a dog. | Fludibras. 
DOGWEA'RY. a. Tired as a dog. S. 


: 
* 


OL. I. * 


niakcr. 8 Congrewce 
| DOLOWKTFICK. g. [.lelorifcus, Lat.] Viz 
whuh cauls grief or pantie Rar. 


DO'LOKOUS. 4. om di, Latin.) 


. ' 0 — _—_— * . 
1. Sruwſul; Guictul; dikkua!. Zita. 


2. Patniul. : Mer. 
| DOT.OUR. , r, Latin.) 
1. Git ; orraw. Shake pearr. 


. f,ameuation; complaint. 
Pain; pang. Baca. 
LOLPTIN / Llelhbin, Lat.] The naw: 
vi a fich. Feacizam. 
DOLT. / de, T-utonick.] A Leavy fiu- 


| pil fellow; a thickKul, Shakeſpeare. 


DO'LTIiSH. a. feu dalt.] Stupic; mean, 


| vl. * Di. 


Sidney. 
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DON 
DO'MABLE. a. [ domabilis, Latin. ] Tame- 


able. 
DOMAIN. /. domaine, French.] 
1. Dominion; empire. Milton. 
2. Poſſeſſion; eſtate. Dryden. 
DOE. /. [dome French. ] 
1. A building: a houſe ; a fabrick. Prior. 
. eyes! arch ; a cupola. | 
UT ; 3 
DOME'STICK.” ? a. [dameſticus, Latin.) 
1. Belon;:ing to the houle ; not relating to 
things publick. Haoker. 


2. Private not 1 Hooker. 
3. Inhabiting the houſe ; not wild. Addi/. 
4. Not foreien; inteſtine. Shakeſpeare. 


To DOME'STICATE. v a. [from dome. 
tick] To make domeſtick; to withdraw 
fron the pnblick. Quariſſu. 
To D{Y/MIFY. v. a. To tame. 
DOMINANT. a. [4ominant, Fr.] Predo- 
mina t; preſiding; alcendant. 
To DO MINATE. wv. a.[Jominatus, Latin.] 
To predominate ; to prevail over the reſt, 
Dryden. 
DOM'NA'T!ON. / [dominatio, Latin. ] 
1. Power; domn-100, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Tyr:nny; inſoſent authority. Arbuthnot. 
3. One highly cxaitcd in power; uſed of 
anceiick beings. | Milton, 
DO/M4INATIVE. a. [from dominate.) Im- 
ertoins ; inſolent. 
DOMINA'TCR. V, ¶ Latin. ] The preſiding 
po er. | Camden. 
To DOMINF'/ER. v. n.[{ominor, Lat.] To 
rule with inſolence; to {well ; to act with- 
cui controul. Prior. 
DOMENICAL. a. fdominicalis, Latin.] 
Tha: which denotes the Lord's day, or 
Sunday. "a" 
DUMINION. / [dominium, Latin.] 
1. Sovereign authority; unlimited power. 
. ckell. 
2. Right of poſſeſſion or uſe, without being 
accountable, Locke, 
3. Territory; region; diftrict, Dawes. 
4. Predominance; aſcendant. Dryden. 
$4. An order of angels. Colefſians. 
DON. /. [Cannes, Latin.] The Spanith 
title tor @ gent'eman; as Don Qu' xote. 
To DON. v. a. {To do on.] To put on. 
* 
DO NAR. / [donarium, Latin.] A thing 
given to ſacred uſes. 
DONATION. / [doratio, Latin.] 
1. The act of giving any thing. South. 
2. The graut hy which any thing is given. 
| Ralcigh, 
DONATIVE. / [donatif,, French.] 
1. A gift; a largeſs; a preſent. Hooker. 
2. [In law.] A benefice merely given and 
collated by the patron to a man, without 


DOR. 
DONE. part. paſſ. of the verb To 4 
DONE. interjett. The word by which 
wager is concluded; when a wager yh 
fered, he that accepts it ſays done. 


Cle 
DO!NJON. / ſnow dungeon.] The highs 
and ſtrongeſt tower of the caſtle, inwhich 


riſoners were kept, Chaucer 
DON OR. /. iver; 2 beſtower. wy 


DC'ODLE. /. A trifler ; an idler. | 
To DOOM. v. a. [deman, Saxon.] 
„ Milton. 
2. To condemn to any ' puniſhment; © 
ſentence. Sund 
3. To pronounce condemnation upon any, 


4. BY command judicially or authoritati- 
vely. 5 ol 
| 5. To deſtine; to command by uncontre. 
lahle authority. Dryden 
DOOM. / ſvem, Saxon.] | 
t. Judicial ſentence ; 1 
2, The great and final judgment. 
Sha 
3. Condemnation. Shake 
4. Determination declared. Shakeſpeare, 
5. The ſlate to which one is deſtined. 


Dryden, 


Milton, 


6. Ruin; deſtruction. 
DO'OMSDAY. /, [4oom and day.] 


Pope 
1. The day of final and univertal jndy- 


ment ; the laſt, the great day. Brown. 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation, 
Shakeſpeare, 
DO*OMSDAY-BOOK. / [doomſday and 
book.) A book made by order ot William 
the Conqueror, in which the eſtatexof the 
kingdom were regiſtered. Camden. 
DOOR. / (don, Saxon.) 
1. The gate of a houſc ; that which opens 
to yield entrance. Den'am. 
2, In familiarlanpuage, a houſe. Arbuthmet. 
3. Entrance; portal. Dryden. 
4. Paſſa ge; avenue; means of 2 
. f 


5. Out of DooRs. No more to be found: 
Locke. 


fairly to be ſet away. 
6. At the Door of any one. Imputabl; 
chargcahle upon him. yd. 
7. Next Doo to. Approaching to; near 


to. L" Eftrange- 
DC'ORCASE. / | door and caje.} 
frame in which the door is incloted. 


DO/OREEEPER. /. [door and beer] 
Porter; one that keeps the emtrance © 


hc uſe. ' 
DO/QUET. / A paper containing 3 v 
rant. : Bam 


DC'RM.ANT. a. (dormant, F rench.] 


the ordinary. Conpel. 


1. Sleeping. 
| N 


ey” 


, 
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DOT 


DOU 


. In a ſleeping poſture. | Crew. | x. To have the intelle& impaired by age 
4 Private; not publick. Bacon. or paſſion. Jeremiah 
0 4. Concealed; not divu ged. Swift. | 2. To be in love to extremity. Sidney. 


D'Y RMITORY. / {dormitorium, Latin.) 


/RMOUSE. /. [ dormio and me,. A 
5 1 animal 2015 paſſcs a large part of 
the winter in ſlerp. n Tonſon. 
DORN. /. [from dorn, German, a thorn. |] 
The name of a fiſt. Carew. 
DO'RNICK. /. [of Deornich, in Flanders. 
A ſpecies of linen cloth uſed in Scotland 
for the table, 
To DORR. v. 4. [ tor, flupid, Teutonick. ] 
To deafen or ſtupiiy with noiſe. Skinner. 
DORR. / A kind of flying inſet; the 
| helge chafer. Grexw. 
DO/RSEL.7 /, {from dorfum, the back.] A 
DORSER. þ pannier; a baſket or bag, 


heaft of burden. 
DORSUFEROUS. Z a: {dor/trm and fero, or 
DORSI/PAROUS.S pair, Lat.] ** 
the property of bearing on the back; ufc 
et —. that have the feeds on the back 
ef their leaves, as fern. 
DORTURE. / [from darmiture; dortoir, 
Fr. L A durmitory ; a place to ſleep in. 
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DOSE. /. Die. 
ation. 1. 80 2 . medicine as is taken at 
eure. one time. Duc * 
u and 1. As much of any thing as falls to a man's 
/ 1am lot. bras. 
of the 3- The utmoſt quantity of ſtrong liquor 
amd. that 2 man can ſwallow. 


7% DOSE. v. a. To proportion a medicine 


phie to the patient or diſeaſe. 

IL. / {from dorſel.] A pledget; a 
nodule or lump of lint. Wiſeman. 
— ve ſecond perſon of do.] Addijon. 


1 


point or ſpot made to mark any place in 
2 writing. 


To DOT. v. a. from the noun.] To make 


50730 N om 

| * tote 

1. Loſs phe var fg. imbecility of 

mind, Dawes. Suckling. 

2. Exceſſive fondneſs. Dryden. 
AL. a. [ dotalis, Latin.] Relating to 
portion of a woman; conſiitating her 


1 Garth. 
ARD. / [from dote.] A man whoſe 


age has impaircd his inteſtects; a ic hid. 
Spenſer. 
DOTATION. J [Jatatio, Latin. The act 
giving a dowry. 
v. . | {oten, Dutch. 


1. A place to llecp in; a room with many 
beds. Mortimer. 
1. A burial place. Avlife. 


one of which hangs on either fide of a | 


trom ct, a point.] A ſmail: 


| 


| Leaning; not perpendicular. Cleaveland. To Dore upon. To regard with exceſſive 


f-1nInels. Burnet. 
wh Yor of gyms dote 
. 1, One whole underſtanding is impaired by 
years ; a dotard. Burton. 


2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceſſively 
in love. Boyle. 
DO'TINGLY. ad. From doting.} Fondly. 


| Dryden. 
DO'TTARD. / A tree kept low by cut- 
tipg. 
DO Fr EREL. J. The name of a bird. 


acan. 
Bacon. 

| DOUBLE. a. [double, French.) 
t. Two of a fort; one correſponding to 
the other, Eccluf. 
2. Twice as much; containing the ſame 
quantity repeated, Fon/on. 
3+ Having more than one in the ſame order 


or parallel ; as, a double row of trees. 
Twofold ; of two kinds. => 
4. 1 worold; of two xr: . 
5. Two in number. Dearvies. 
6. Having twice the effe or influence. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. Deceitful; acting two Shakeſp. 


DO'UBLE-PLEA. 7 That in which the 
detendant alleges for himſelf two ſeveral 
matters, whereof either is ſufficient to ef- 
fed his Qeſire in debarring the plaintiff. 

DO UBLE-Bi{TING. a. Biting or cutting 
on either fide, D . 

DO'UBLE-BUTTONED. a. [double and 
buttoned |] Having two rows ot buttons. 

DO'UBLE-DEALER. /. A deceitful, ſub- 
tle, inſidious fellow; one who ſays one 
thing and thinks another. L[”Efrang:. 

DO/UBLE-DEALING. / Artifice ; diffi- 
mulation ; low er wicked cunning. Pope. 

To DO'UBLE-DIE. 2. a. To die twice 
over, Dryden. 

DO'UBLE-HEADED.a. Havingtheflowers 

| growing one to another. Mortimer. 

To DO'UBLE-LOCK. v. a. {double and 
ack.) To ſhut the lock twice. Tatler. 

[DOV LE-MINDED. a. Deceitful; inſi- 
dious. 

DO/UBLE-SHINING. a. Shining with 
double luſtre. Sidney. 

DOUBLE» FONGUED. a. Deceitfy] ; 
giving contraty accounts of the ſame 
thing. 

To DO/ UBLE. v. a. 

1. To enlarge any quantity by addition 
of the ſame quantity. Srakeſpeure . 

2. To contain twice the quantity. Dryden. 

3. To repeat; to add. Dryden. 

4. To add one to another in the ſame or- 

derer or parallcl. '  Exoaw. 


- 


ef, To fold. 
6. To paſt round a headland. 
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DO W 


Priov. DYUBTFUTLNDES. from doubtful.) 
Kiolles., 1. Dubioulacts; tripenſle ; inſtability of a. 


nwn'on. 


Watt, 


1. To grow to twice the quantity. Burnet.» 2. Ambiguity.z uncertainty of meaning, 


2. To enlarge the ſtake to twice the hun 
in play. 


3. To wind or turwin running. Bacon. 


4. To plav tricks; to ule fle gts. Dryden. DUB T LESS. a. {from doubt. 


DOUBLE. / | 
1. Twice the quantity er number. Graunt. 
2. Strong beer of twict the common ffrengyth. 

n Sure fpear Us 
2. A trick; a ſhift ; an artifice. 

BO/UBLENESS. / {trom dn. Vu ftate 

of heing double. Srak ſpears. 

DOY/UBLER. /. [from double. |} Me that 

doubles anv thing. 

POCUBLET. / {from double.) 

3. The inner garment of a man; the waiſt- 
coat. | 
2. Two; a air. Goeav. 

LOUBLON,, J. French. A Spaniſh con 


Hui hr. 4. | 


| 


containing the vaijue ef, pittoles, 
DO/UBRLY. ad. {from dc:b/-.) In twice the 
quantity; to twice the depriie, 
To DNUBT. v. u. [wuter, Freneh. } 
1. To queſtion; to be in uncertainty, 
» T: Wot} 7. 
2. To queſtion any event, fearing the 
worſt, Shakeſpearg, Knolls, 
3. To fear; to be 2ppretentive, Baker. 
4. To ſuſpect; to have ſuſpicion. Darict, 


©. To hefirate; to be in ſuſpence. Dryden. 
To DOUBT. v. 4. 
1. To hold queſtionable; to think uncer- 
tain. | Ailten 
2. To fear; to ſuſpect. Juccn. 
3. To ꝗiſtruſt. Shakejpeare. 
DOUBT. / [frem the verb.) 
1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe. Sout . 


2. Queſtion z point unicitled. 

3. Scrupie ; perplexity ; irreſoſutien. 
| Shaleſheare. 

4. Uneertainty of condition. Denteronony. 

5- Suſpicion ;- apprehenſion vt il“. 


| Ga'atians. 
6. Difficulty ohjected. 


Pepe. 


Biuckmo! c. 
DOVUBTER. / HH m doubt.) One who en- 
tertaine ſeruples. 
DOUBTFUL. a. f doubt and 7i!!. ] 
1. Dubious ; not teiticd in opinion. 
Shank eure. 
2. Arbigecus ; not clear in its mea. 
3- That w}.ich is doubted; queſlionzeble ; 
uncertain, Bacon. South, Dryden. 
4. Net ſecure ; not without iuipicion. 
| : Hooker. 
e. Not confident; not without fear. Miet. 
DO/UBTFULLY. od. [from dousiful.] 
1. Dubiouſly ; 1relfolutely. 
a. Ambiguoully ; wib uncertainty of mean- 
iu. 9 . 


D.yden. 


ö 


Locke, 


Dryder.' DO'UBTINGLY. d. {from doubt.] In 2 
Bacon. 


denVvinz m nner; dubioufſly. 

: Wu hot 
tear; without appreheution of danger. 

; . © Shakeſpeare, 

DO'UBTFLESS. ad. Withont doubt 5 un · 

quettionably. . 

DOUCZ DT. / {doucet, Frerch.} A cuſtard. 

| & inner. 

DOUKER. V A bird that dips in the w, 


the wa 
ter. 


| Aa. 
 DOVP. /. , old Teutonick; gau, 


German 
1. A wid pigeon. 
A piycen. 


2 
Do ECO T. / ſdowe and cot.] A fail 


building in which pigeons are bred and 


* 


k pt. Shahe)peare 
DO'VERACUSE. / [dove and Loi. A 
houſe for pigeons, Ida. 


DO VETAIL. / doe and tail.) A iam d 
join'ng two hod:es together, where that 
which is inſerted has the form of a werge 
reveried. | 

DOUGH. , ſrah, Saxon.) 

1. The parte of bread or pies, yet unbaked, 


Han. 
2. My cake is DOUGH. My affair has miſ- 
carried. Shale 


rſheore, 
| DOUGITiBA'KED. a. [dough and bd. 


Unfin:thed ; not hardened to perfection; 
loft. ; , Lone, 

DC/UGHTY. @. frohrrg, Sax.] Brave; 
nehle; Huffrions; emment. pen er. 

DOVUGHY. a. {from dough.) Unt u 
fot; rr hardene d. Shakeſpeore, 

'To DOULEE. +. a. To put over head ſuduti- 
Iv in the water. 

To DC USE. v. n. To tall ſuddenly intotht 
ster. bras. 

DO'WAGTR. /. {donairiere, Freneb. 

t. A widow with a jointurs. Shakeſpeore. 


their bo ſhai:ds, f 
DOWDBDY. J. An awkward, 1! -Grefied, 1» 


gat voin. S akefpecrt 
PYWER:. * 1 
DOWERY,. 1. Adoucti re, French. ] 


i. That which the wife bringech to he 
huſband in w arriage. 
2+ That which the widow potteſſes. 


3- The gifts of a huſband for a wife. 
4 


4. Endowment ; gift. Dow 
Do ERED. a. — REY N 
a por ith, © Shak?! 
os bo 


6 


or” 


2. The title given to ladies who une 
ini hearts | 


' DOWNRIGHT. ad. Gun and right.] 


3. Completeiy; without ſtopping Hort. 


DO W 
DO/WERLESS. a. {from doxwer.] Without 


. 5 Shakeſpeare * 4 
50 WLA8. A coarſe kind of linen. 


Shakeſpeare. 
DOWN. / | down, Daniſh. ] 
1. Soft teather - 3 _ I”, 
ing that t9oths or moliities. 
6 7 OG Southern. 
Soft wool, or tender hair, Prior. 
£ The ſoft fibres of plants which wing 
the ſeeds. Bacon. 
DOWN. /, (vun, Saxon.] A large open. 
lain or vailey. ” Sidney. Sandys. 
OWN. prep. aduna, Saxon. 
r . # ay trom a higher place to; 
a lower; contrary to up. Shakeſpeare, 
+, Towards the mouth of à river. 1 8 75 
WN. ad. 
8 the ground. Milton. 
2. To the graund. 
3. Tending towards the ground. 
he Out ot light; below the horizon. 
Shakeſpeare. 
g. To a total maceration. _ 
6. Into diſgrace ; into declining re puta- 
tion. | South. 
7. Up and down.] Here and there. 
; P/alm:s. 
DOWN. interjet. An exhortation to de- 
firuct:on or demolition. Shakeſpeare. 
DOWN. [To go.] To be digeſted; to be 
recri ved. Locke. 
To DOWN. v. a. from the particle.] To 
knock; to fubdue; to conquer. SA. 
DO'WNCAST. a. {down and cat.) Bent 
down ; directed to the ground. Addon. 
DOWNF AL. /. [own and Fall.) - 
t. Ruin; fall from a higher ſtate. South. 
2. A body of things falling. Dryden. 
3. Deſtruction of fabricks. Dr;den. 
DO'WNFALLEN. art. a. Ruined; fallen. 
Carew. 
DOY/WNGYRED. a. [down and gyred.) Let 
down in circular wrinkles. Syakeſpeare. 
DO'WNHILL. /. dosen and bill.) Decli- 
vity ; deſcent. Dryden. 
DO'WNHILL. a. Declivous ; deſcending. 
 DY/WNLOOKED. a. { down and loo. 
Having a de jecled countenance; ſullen ; 
melancholy. Dryden. 
DO'WNLYING. v. [doxvn and lic.] About 
to be in travail of childbirth. 


Hudioras. 
Shakeſpeare. 


1. Straight or right dawn. 
2. In plain terms. 


Arduthnct. 
DOWNRIGHT. a. 


1. Plain; open ; apparent; undiſp uiſed. 
5 Reger. 


8. Directiy t-ading to the point. 


Arbuthnot. | 


* 
DR A 
4. Plain; without palliation. Brun, 
DO WNSITTING./. (down and At.] Reſt; 
DOWNWARD. PI 
DO/WN WARDS. tad. (DUNepeanD, Sax. 
1. Toward the centre. Newwtorn. 
2. From a higher ſituation to a lower. 


Milton. 
3. Iu a courſe of ſucceſſive or lineal detcent. 
- Shakeſpeare. 
DOWNWARD. 84. 
1. Moving on a declivity. Dryden. 
2. Declivous ; bending. Dryden. 
3- DepreiF-d; dejccted. Sidney. 
DOWN. a. {trom down. ] 
I. Covered with down or nap. 
| Shateſpeare. 
2. Made of down or ſoft feathers. , 
* Dryden. 
3. Soft ; tender; ſoothing. Crajhuww. 


| BORA. . (douairr, French.] 
1. A portion given with a wife, Sidney. 
2. A reward paid for a wife. Coxuley, 
DOXOYLOGY,. / [345 and a-] A torm 
| of giving glory to God. Siilling Heats 
DO'AY./. A wuore; a looſe wenceii, 
| Shak: pen Fe. 
To DOZ E. v. n. ſbyer, Saxon.] 'I's 
Number ; to be half allecp. 
L” Zflirange. Pope. 
To DOZE. v.a. To ſtupity ＋ dull, ow 
Clarendon. 
DO'ZEN. / [ douzatne, Fr.] The number 
of twelve. | Raleigh. 
DOZINLSS. / (from dozy.] Sleepinets ; 
drowltineſs. Locke. 
DOLL. a. Sleepy; drouſy ; ſluggiſh. 
5 den 


DRAB. / [ vnabbe, Sax. lees.] A whore ; 
| a ſtrumpet. | Pepe. 
DR.ACHM , | drachma, Latin.] 
1. An old Roman coin. Shakeſpeccre, 
2. The eighth past of an ounce, | 
DR ACU NCULCS. / | Latin. ] A worm 

bred in the hot countries, which grows 

to many yards length between the ſkin 

and fleſh. 
DRAFF. / [onop, Saxon.] Any thing 

thrown away. Ben 
-DRA'FFY. 4. [from drag] Worthlels ; 
dreggv. 


| DRAF F. a. {corrypted for draught.} Em- 


ployed in drawing, as oxen. Shakeſpeare 
To DRAG. v. 2. {onagan, Saxon.) 

I. To pull along the ground by main force, 
2. To draw any thing burthenſome. Smith. 
3. To draw contcmpiuoully a. Se 
otulling feeds 


4. To pull about with violence and ig Ho- 
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$ Utceremonious; honeRl!y ſur'y, A cm. | 


muiny. (ar. len. 
3. Te pull roughiy and forcibly, 
10 


* 


Jobnſun. 


DRA 


To DRAG. v. n. To hang ſo low as to trail 
or grate upon the ground. Moon. 
DRAG./. ſtrom the verb.] 

1. A nct drawn along the bottom of the 

water. Rogers. 

2. An inſtrument with hooks to each hold 

of things under water. [alton. 

3. A car drawn by the hand. Moon. 
To DRA'GGLE. v. a. {from drag. ] To 

make dirty by draggug on the ground. 
ay. 
To DRA'GGLE, v. m To grow dirty by 
being drawn along the ground. Hadibras. 
DRA'GNE'T. / [drag and net.] A uct 
which is drawn along the bottom of the 
water. | May. 
DRA'GON. /. [draco, Latin. ] 

1. A kind of winged ſerpent. Roawve. 

2. A fierce violent man or woman. 

3. A conſte lation near the north pole. 
DESO [dracunculus,Latin.] Aplant. 
DRAGON * Alietle draxon. Spenſer. 
DRAGONFLY. / A ficice ſinging fly. 

| / acon. 
DRA'GONISH. a. ifrom dragon.] Having 
the form of a dragon. 
DRA'GONLIKE. a. Furious; fiery. 
Shakeſpeare. 
DRA'GONSBLOOD./. [4ragor ani blood. 
A retin moderately heavy, triable, and 
duſky red; but of bright icarlet, when 


powdered : It has little ſmell, and is of a. 


5 hakeſpea! ce 


reſinous and aftringent taſte. Hill. 
DRA GONSHEAD. / A plant. Miller. 
DRAGON TREE. / Palmtree. Miller. 


DRAGO ON. /, {from dragon, German.) 
A kind of ſoldier that ſerves indifferently 
either en foot or horſeback. T atler. 

To DRAGO ON. v. a. To perſecute by a- 
bandoning a place to the rage of ſoldiers. 

Prior. 

To DRAIN. v. n. {trainer, French. 

1. To draw off gradually. con. 
2. To empty by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. Ro/qummon. 

3. To make quite dry. Swift. 
DRAIN. V from the verb.] The channel 
through which liquids are generally drawn. 
Mortimer. 


DRAKE. / [of uncertain etymolog y. J 


x. The male of the dick. Mortimer. 
2. A ſmall piece of artillery. Clarendon. 
DRAM. / — drachm, drachma, Latin.) 
1. In weight the eighth part ot an ounce. 
Pacon. | 
2. A ſmall quantity. Dryden. 


3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 

uſually drank at onge. Swft. 
4. Spirit; diſtilled liquor. ; 

To D Ve Ns 
| DRA'MA. K - A 

. CEA, poem accom- 

modated to action ; a po in which the 


Pope. 
o drink diſtilled ſpi- 


D R A 
action is not related, but 
and in which thet cfot e ſuch rules are to de 


obſerved as make the repreſentation uo. 
bable. : 


 DRAMA'TICALLY. ad. [from — 


Ke preſentativeiy; by repreſcutation, 


DRA'MATIST. / [from drama. ] To. 
thor of dramatick compoſitions. ' Burnet, 
DRANK. ſthe preterite of drink.] 
To DRAVE. v. u. [drap, Fr.] To make 
cloth. Bacon. 
DRA FER. / from drape.) One who ſells 
cloth. Boyle. | 
PRA'PERY. / [ drapperie, French. 
1. Clothwurk; the trade of making c 
N Bacon. 
2. Cloth; ſtuffs of wool. Arbutbnot. 
3+ The dreſs of a picture, or ſtatue. Prior, 
DRA'/PET. / [from drape.] Cloth; cover- 


>” 


let. | $ ; 
DRA'STICK. a. [32e5:x3;.] Powerful; vicar 
ous. 
DRAVE. [the preterite of drive.] Corley, 
DRAUGHT:/.[corruptly written fer draf;] 
Refuſe; ſwill. Shac/ſpeare. 
DRAUGHT. /. {from drazv.] 
1. The act of drinking. Dryden. 


2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 
4. The act of drawing or pulling 2 


5. The quality of being drawn. Mortimer. 


9. The act of ſweeping with a net. Hale. 
10. 'The quantity of fiſhes taken by once 
drawing the net. L' ſtrange. 

11. The act of pulling the bow to ſhoot. 
Camden. 


12. Diverſion in war; the act of difiurbing 
the main deſign. 
13. Forces drawn off from the main army; 
a detachment. Audiſan. 
14. A fink; a drain. Matthew. 
15. The depth which a veſſel draws, of 
ſinks into & water. Dryden. 
16. Un the plural draughts.} A kind of 
play reſ-mbling cheſs. 
DRAU/GHTHOUSE./. [draughtand hne. 
A houſe in which filth is depofited. Kings: 
To DRAW. v. a. preter. drew ; part. pall 


draaun. N Saxon.] 5 
1. To putf along; not to carry. San. 
2. To pull forcibly; to pluck. Atterbwy- 


3. To bring by violence; to drag. Jama. 
4. To raiſe out of a deep place. Feremiab. 


5. To ſuck. 


45 


D 
DRAMA'TICAL.? a. {from tome] 
DRAMA'TICE. $ prelented by action. 


6. Repreſentation by — Dryden; 
7. Delineation; ſketch. Sub. 
8. A picture dran. South. 


- 
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DRA 


4. To attract; to call towards itſelf ; Whe 
ma draws iron. Bacon. Suckling. 
F To . thing TT” 
take ine, 
12 235 Chronicles. 
9. To take from a caſk. Shakeſpeare. 
10. To pull a ſword from the ſheath. 
Shakeympear-. 
11. To let out any liquid. 
12. To take bre 


Wiſeman. 
out of the oven. Mort. 
13. To uncloſe or ſlide back curtains. 

Dryden. 
14. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. Sidney. 
xc. To extract. Cheyne. 
16. To procure as an agent cauſe; he draws 
37. To poduce as an efficient cauſe ; vir- 


tue draws reverence. Tillotſon. | 
18. To convey ſecretly. Raleigh. 
19. To protract ; to lengthen. Felton. 

20. To utter lingeringlv. Dryden. 

231. To repreſent by picture. Waller. 
12. To form a repretentation. Dryden. 


23. To derive from ſome original. Temple. 
24. To deduce as from poſtuiates. Temple a 
35. To imply. Locke. 
16. To allure ; to entice. Palms. 
27. To lead as a motive. den. 


28. To de to follow. Shakefpeare. 
29. To induce, avVies. 
30. To win; to gain. Shakeſpeare. 
31. To receive ; to take Spakeſpeare. 
32. To extort; to force. Addiſon. 
33. To wreſt; to diſtort. Whitgift. 


. To compole; to form in writing; he 


35-' To withdraw from judicial notice. 
| Shakeſpeare, 


36. To eviſcerate ; to embowel. King. 
37- To DRAW #n. To apply to any pur- 


I's by diſtortion. ; Locke. 
To DRAW in. To contract; to pull 
back Gay, 


J. To DRAW in. To inveigle ; to in- 
"tice, | South, 
40. To DRAW of: To extract by diſtil- 
lation. Addiſon. 
1 DRAW. To withdraw; to ab- 


4t. To DRAW on. To occaſion ; to in- 
vite. Hayward. 

43 To DRAW on. To cauſe by degrees. 
Boyle 


44. Te DRAW over. To raiſe in a flill. 


| Boyle. 

45+ To DRAW ger. To perſuade to re- 

volt. Addiſon. 

46. To DRAW out. To protract; to 

lengthen. St aiefpeare. 
47- To DRAW out. To pump out by in- | 

ation. Sidney. 

58. To DRAW b. To call to action; to 

for ſcrvice· Dryden. 


Locke. \ 


— 


DR A 


49. To range in battle. Collien. 
50. To DRAW wp. To form in order of 

battle. Clarenuon. 
51. To DRAW up. To form in * 


To DRAW. v. 2. 


1. To perform the office of a beaſt of 


draught. Deuteronomy. 
t. To act as a weight. Addifor. 
3- To contract ; to ſhrink. Bacon. 
4. To advance; to move. Milton. 
5. To draw a ſword. Shakeſpeare. 


6. To practiſe the art of delineation. Locke. 
3 take à card out of the pack; to take 
a 


8. To make a ſore run by attraction. 
9. To retire 5 to retreat a lirtle. Clarendont. 
10. To DRAW of. To retire; to retreat. 


Collier. 
It. To DRAW on. To advance ; to ap- 
proach, 2 Dryden. 


12. To DRAW uf. To form troops into 
regular order. 
DRAW. / [from the verb.] 
1. The act ot drawing. ä 
2. The lot or chance drawn. 
DRA'WBACE.{. [draw and back.] Money 
aid back for ready payment. Swift. 
DRA'WBRIDGE. / [{Uraw and bridge. ] 
A bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder 
or admit communication at pleafure. Car. 
3 . (from dracu.] 
1. One em d in procuring vater from 
the well. eck Deuteronomy. 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors 
from the caſk. Ben Jonſon. 
3. That which has the power of attrac- 
tion. Swift. 
4. A box in a caſe, out of which ic is 
drawn at pleaſure. Locke, 
5- {In the plural.] The lower part of a 
man's dr ſs, Locke. 
DR.\'WING.,{. [from drazv.] Delineaticn ; 
refentation. | Pope. ' 
DRA'WINGROOM./. (rare and room. ] 
1. The room in which company aſſembles 
at court. Pope. 
2. The company aſſ-erhied there. 
DRAWN. [participle from drexv. ] 
T. Equal; where each party takes his own 


ſtake. Addiſon. 
2. With a ſword drawn. Shake/p-ore, 


3. Open ; put aſide, or uncloſed. Dryden. 
4. Eviſcerated. SE@te/pearcs 
5 Induced as from ſome motive. Spen/er. 
DRA WWELL. /. {4rawand well.] A deep 
well; a well out of which water 1s drawn 
by a leny cord. Grew. 
To DRAWL. v. . from draw.] To utter 
any thing in a flow way, Pope. 


DRA. / [onag, Saxon.) The 
DRA'Y cart. car on which beer is car- 
ricd, Gay, 


| 


DRA'Y- 


DRE \D. a. onæd, Saxon. ] 


5 DRE 


DRA'YHOBSE. /. A horſe who draws a 
drav. Tatler. 
DRA'YMAR. dra and man.] One that | 
atrends a dray. Saut h. 


DRA'ZEL./ front drk, Pr.] 2 low, | 
— ras. 


mean, worthlets wench. 
DREAD. /, ſopn@v, Saxon.) 
1. Feard terrour ; affright. 
2. Habitual fear ; awe. 
3. The perſon or thing feared. 


Tillotſon. 
Gene/ts. 
Prior. 


1. Terrible; trighttul. Milton. 

2. Awful; venerable in the higheſt deyrce. 

, Milton. 

To DREAD. v. 4. To fear in an exceſſiRve 

degree. Mate. 
To DREAD. v. #. To be in fear. 

Deuteronomy. 

DREA'DER. /. One that lives in tear. 4 

Sevrft. 

DREADFUL. a. {4read and full.) Terribl-; 

frightful. anville. 


DRFEADFULNTSS. / Terribleneſs; tright- | 


frrineſs, Lei. 
DREADFULLY. ad. [Crom dreadful. 
Terrib'y ; trightfuily. Dryden. 
DRE'ADLESNESS. /. [| from &reaale/5., 


Fearlefnels ; intrepidity. Sidney. 
DRE'ADLESS. 4. Fear ; unaffrighted ; 

intrepid. Spenſer. 
DREAM. / {4room, Dutch. ] 


1. A phantaim of fleep; the thought of a 
ſleeping man. | Dryden. 
2. An idle tancy. Shakeſpeare. 
To DREANML 2. . 
I. To have the repreſentatzon of ſome- 


DRE 
DREDGER. / [from 4redge.} One wha 


fiſhes with a dredge. 

DRE'GGINESS. / (frorr: dreggy.] Fulneg 

of dregs or lces; teculence. 

DRE'GGISH. a. rom dregs.] Foul with 

lees ; feculent. 5 

DREGGY. a. {from dregs.] Containing 

dregs; conſiiting of res; feculent. Boyle. 

DREGS. / [onepren. Saxon. ] 

1. The ſediment of liquors ; the lees; the 
grounds, 


2. Any thing by which purity — 
ed | Bacon, 


3» Drofs ; ſweepings ; refuſe, Ro 
To DEIN. v. u. To empty. Southern. 
Io DRENCH. v. a. ſonencan. Saxon.) 

1 Lo wath; io ſoak; to ſtrep. Milton. 
2. To ſaturate with drink or moiſtute. 


Pbiliu. 
3. To phyſick by violence. Mortimer 
DRENCH. /. [from the verb.] 
I. A draught ; (will. Milton, 
2. Phyfick for a brute, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Phyſick that muſt be given by violence. 
5 King Charlies. 
4. A channel of water. 
DRE'NCHER. /. [trom drench, ] 
1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 
2. One that gives phyſick by force. 
DRENT. participle. Drowned. Spenſer, 
To DRESS. v. a. [dreffer, French.] 
t. To clethe ; to inveſt with clothes. 
Dryden. 
2. To clothe pompouſly or 9 


3. To adorn; to deck; to embelliſh. 


thing in ſleep. Tatler. Clarendy. 
2. To think; to imagine. Burnet. ] 4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 
3. To think idly. Smith. : 13 
4. To be fluggiſh; to idle. Dryden. | 5. To curry; to rub a horſe, aylor. 


To DREAM. v. a. Io kein à dream. { 6. To rectify; to adjuſt. 


: Dryden. 
DREAMER. / {from dream. ] 

1. One who has dreams. Lecke. 

2. Anydie fancitul man. Shate/prare. 


3. A mope; a man loſt in wild imagina- 
tion. Prior. 
4. A fluggard; an idler. 
DKEAMLESS. a. Free from dreams. 
Camden. 
DRFAR. a. [vneomg, Saxen.] Mourniul; 
diesmal. Milton. 
TEE“ YL RIHEAD. / Horrour ; diſmalncl>. 
DREAKRIMENT': / from dreary. J 
1. Sorrow ; ditmainels ; melanchotv. 


Sperſer. 

2. Horr ur: dread ; terronr. Sperfer. 
DRE'ARY. a. neon z, Saxon.) 

1. Sorcowtul; drtretorul Spenſer. 


2. Gloomy ; ciuirral ; horrid, Prinr. 


DREDGE. / A kind of net. Carenv. 


Miton, 
7. To prepare fer any purpoſe. Mortimer. 
8. To trim; to fit any thing tor ready ule. 
Mortimer. 
9. To prepare victuals for the table. Dryda. 
| 10. To tiain a horſc. L.. 
| DRESS. / ſtrom the verb. | 
1. Clothes; garment ; habit. | 
Gow rament of the Tongue © 

2. Splendid clothes; habit of ceremony. 
Clariſh. 
3. The Cul of adjuſting dreſs. Fer. 

DRE'SSER. / { irom ds. 

I. Quc empioyed in pultiug on the clothes 
of another. Dada. 
2 One employed in regulating or adjpll 
ing any thing. ; Lal 
3. The bench in a kitchen on which met 
is dre ſt. d Savift 
| DRE'SSING. / The application mate i 
WH i/emas. 


a fore. 


Zo. DRLDGE. v. 4. Lo catch with a ne. 
2 Lare so. 


DRE'SSINGROOM. / Thercom 2 
el cthes ate put on. DRES 


To DRIB. 
„ DRVBBLE. v. n. [drypp» 


55 DRI'BBLE. v. a. To throw down in 
d 1 q i, 
DRIBLET. Y [from dribble.) 


RIER. J [from 4ry.] That which has 
* 2 50 abſorbing moiſture ; a deſic- 


DRIFT. / (from drive.) 


4. Any thing driven or borne along in a 
| bod 


2. To perforate ; to bore ; to pierce. 

3. To make a hole. Mo von. 
4. To delay, to put off. Addiſon. 
$5. To draw frem ſtep to South. 
6. To draw flowly: Thomſon. 
7. To range troops. Hudibras. 
$. To train to arms. \ 

DRILL. Y {from the verb.] 

1. An inſtrument with which holes are 
bored. | Boyle 
2. An ape; a bahoon. Locke: 
3 A ſmall dribbling brock. Sandys. 


DRI 


HREST. part. (from. dreſs. ] ld 


v.a. To crop ; to cut a 

Daniſh. ] 

1. To fall in drops. Woodward. 

3. To fall weakly and ſlowly. Shakeſpeare. 
To ſlaver as a child or ideot. 


Savift. 
A — 
den. 


ſum: odd money in a ſum. 


catiwe. 


1. Force impellent; impulſe. ' South. 


4. Violence ; courle. 
4. Any thing driven at random: 


Y- Pope. 
$. A ſtorm ; a ſhower. Shakeſpeare. 
6. A heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown 

her by the wind. i 
. Tendency, or aim of action. Daniel. 
1 Scope of a diſcourſe. Tillotſon. Swift. 
To DRIFT. v. a. ffrom the noun.] . 
1. To drive; to urge along. is. 
2. To throw together on heaps. Thomſon. 


fo DRILL. v. a. [drillen, Dutch. ] 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill. Mexon. 


To DRINK. v. n. pet. drank, or drunk ; part. | 


pai. drunk, or drunken. [opuncan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſwallow liquors ; to quench thirſt, 
Taylor. 


2. To be entertained with liquors. Spakef. | 


3. To be an habitua! drunkard. 


4. To Daink te. To ſalute in drinking, 
To DRINK. v 4. 


1. To ſwailow ; applied to liquids. South. 


2. To ſuck up; to abſorb. Gay. 
& 5s todo in by any inlet; to hear; to 
. P 
4. To act upon by drinking. Saas. 
9. To make drunk. 0 Rings. 
DRINK. from the verb.] 
on as to be ſwallowed t oppoſed to 


Milton. 


— 


To DRIVE. v. a. preterite drove, anciently 


| 
| 


DRINKMONEY. // Money given to 
8 Money given 4 


] 


:| Ts DRIVE wv. n. 


. | DRIYVEL. / [from the verb.] 


tz. To carry on. 


D N 1 

liquor. l * 
DRUNKABLE. a. (from drink.] Potable. 
DRFVNKER. . from _ One that 
5 . to — a 2 Souths 
70 v. n. \drippen, « 
t. = — in Gp J 
2+ To have drops falling from it. 
To mu * . E: 
1. To let fall in drops. 
2. To drop fat in roaſting. Walton. 
DRIP: /. which falls in drops. 


| Mortimer. 
DRTPPING. | The fat which houſewives 
_ gather from roaſt meaz. Sqvif? 

DRUPPINGPAN. /. The pan in which the 
fat of roaſt meat is caught. os 


Swift. 


drave; part. paſſ. driven, or drove.[vyupang 


* * 

1. To produce motion in any thing by 
Fe fone along by impetuous preſſ 

2. To force along by impetuou ure. 

3- To expel by force from any place. 

4. To force or urge in any direction. 

5. To guide and regulate a carriage. 

6. To make ani march along under 
guidances | ior. 

7. To clear any place by forcing away wht 
is in it; den. 

8. To force z to compel. King Charles 

9. To diſtreſs; to ftraiten. 


10. To urge by violence, not kindne 
11. To impel by influence of paſſion. 
t 2. To urge; to prefs to a concluſion. 
Dighz. 
2 
t. To go as impelled by an external agent. 
Brown 
Dryden. 
as 
To ai ſtrike ith fury — 
5. Foarm;to at wit 
To DRTIVEL. v. =. {fom 8 ads 
t. To ſlaver; to let the ſpittle fall in drops. 
Grews 


To be weak or fooliſk; to dote. 
2. To © 


t. Slaver ; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 


14. To purify by motion. 
15. To — out. To expel. 


2. To ruſn with violence. 

3. To paſs in a carriage, 

4. To tend to: to con 
ultimate defi 


. D 
2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller, & 
| DRYVELLER. /. {from drivel.} A 8 
| an ideot. Swifts 


+; Liquor of any particular kind. Pali. — Pariiciple of drive: 
4 i ; 


DRIVER, 


- 


DR O 
DRIVLN. / from drive.] 


1. Ti: perſin or inſlrument who gives any 
motion by violence. 


2. One who drives beaſts. Fand ys. 
z. One who drives a carriag-. Dryden. 


To DRV'ZZLE. v. a. [drin, German.] 
To ſhed in ſinall low drops. 

; | S a teſpe are. 

To DRI'ZZLE. v. . To fall 


in fot low 


ons. Adaſſon. 
DRTZZLFY. a. [from dg. e.] Sheduing 
ſmall rain. i gun. 


DR-. IL. / A drone; a fluggard. 
To DROIL. v. 2. To work ſluggiihly and 
ſlowly. Government of the Tongue. 
DROLL. |. [drz/er, French.) | 
1. One whole bulineſs is to raiſe mirth by 
p=tty tricks; a jeiter ; a buffoon. Prior. 
2. A farce; ſomething exhibited to railc 
mirth. Swift. 
To DROLL. v. u. [drile, Fr.] Ta j-ſt; to 
lay the buffoon. Clanville. 
DROLLERT. / (from drol/.] Ille jokes; 
buffoonery. Government of the Tongue. 
DRO'MEDARY. / {dromedare, Italian. 
A fort of camel ſo called trom its ſwittnels, 
becauſe it is ſaid to travel a hundred miles 


SWF Caimet. Rings. 
DRONE. (onoen, Saxon.) 
I. The bee which makes no honey. 
| Dryden. 
Audiſou. 


2. A ſluggard; an idler. 
3. The — or inſtrument of humming. 
To DRONE. v. n. To live in idleuels. 
Dryden. 

DRO'NISII. a. [from drone. ] Idle; ſlug- 

giſh. Dryden. 

To DROOP. . n. ra, ſorrow, Dutch.) 
2. To languiſh with ſorrow. Sand; s. 

2. To faint; to grow weak. Roſcommon. 
DROP. /, ſoneppa, Saxon. 

1. A globule of moiſture; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a conti- 
nual ſtream. Boyle. 

2. Diamond hanging in the ear. Pope. 

 DROP-SERENE. /. [gutta /erena, Eatin.] 

A diteaſe of the eye producing blindneſs, 

and proceeding from an inſpiſſation ot the 

humour. Milton. 

To DROP. v. a. d noppan, Saxon. ] 

r. To pour in drops or ſingle globules. 

Deuteronom ys 

2. To let fall. 


1 Dryden. 

3. To let go; to diſmiſs ſrom the hand, oc 
the polleſſion. - Watts. 
4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. Ames. 


5. To inſert indirectly, or by way cf digreſ- 


ſion. Locke. 
6. To intermit ; to ceaſe. Collier. 
7. To quit a maſter. IL” Eftrange. 


2. To let go a dependent, or companion. 


Addiſon. | 


| 


DRO 


9. To ſuffer to vaniſh, or come to norh; 


Io. To bedrop; to ſpeckle ; to * 
Milton 


To DROP. wv. . 
= To fall in drops or ſingle globules, 
Shake 
2. To lct drops fall. Jalms 
3- To fall; to come from a higher Place. 


i Chem, 
| 4+ To fall ſpontaneouſly. 
| 3. To tall in death ; to die ſuddeniy. 


6. To die. 
7- To fink into filence ; to vaniſh ; to come 
to nothing. Addi ſon. Pope. 
8. To come vnexpectedly. Shectator. 
DRO/PPING. / tron. drop.] 
I. That which falls in drops. 
2- That which drops u hen the continuow 
ſtream cc ſes. Pope, 
DROYPLET. / A little drop. Shakeſpeare 
DROP3T(UNE./. Spar tormed into the 
ſhape of grops. Hcodward. 
 DRO'PWORT. /. A plant. 
DKO'PSICAL. a. [from drof/v.] Diſeaſed 
with a dropſy. Sha beſpeure. 
DRO'PSIED. g. {from drop.] Ditraſd 


] 


— 


with a droply. Shakeſpeare, 

DRO/PSY. ＋ [ bydr2ps, Lat] A collechon 

of water in the body. Vg. 
DR O58. / fonox, Saxon. ] . 

1. The zecrement or Gde!tpumation of me- 

tals, : Heoker, 

2. Ruſt; incruſtation upon metal. Addiſon. 


J. Refuſe; leavings ; ſweepings; feculence; 
corruption. Tulotfon, 
DROVSSINESS. / [from drop.) Foulnets; 
teculence ; ruſt. . 
DRO SSV. 4. ſtrom dr.] 

1. Full of ſcorious or re crementitious parts 
2. Worthleſs; foul; feculent. Den. 
DRO'TCHEL. /. An idle weach ; a ſlugs 

gard ; a drozzle. 
DROVE. / {from drive.] 

I. A body or number of cattle. Hayward. 

2- A number of ſheep driven. South. 

3. Any collection of animals. Malton. 

4 A crowd; a tumult. | 


DROYVEN. part. a. [from drive.) 
Shake 


DRO-vrR. / {from 4rwe.] One that far 
oxen for lalc, and drives them to market. 


DROUGHT. / (onugode, Saxon.) 
1. Dry weather; want of rain. 
2. Thirſt; want of drink. - 
DROU'GHTINESS. / | from drought.) 


The ſtate of wanting rait. 


Sands. 
Mitts. 


DROUGHT V. 4. [from drorg l 
I» Wanting rain; tultry. . ks 


2. Thich; 


Swakeſpenre, 
Di 


Thirty ; dry with hirn. Pi. 
by _— N. v. a. (vyuncnian, Saxon. 


3. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers 


DRU 


1. Lo ſuſſocate in water. Ning Charles. 


1. To overwhelin in water. Liallia. 
+ To overllow; to bury in an innunda- | 
non. Dryden. 
4. To immerge. Davies. 


or covers. Hotton. 
D DROWN. v. 2. To be ſuffocated in 
waters. a Aſcham. 
D DROWSE. w. a. [4droſen, Dutch.) To 
make heavy with flcep. Milton. 
D DROWSE. v. n. 5 | 
1. To Cuaiber ; to grow heavy with ſleep. 


DRY 
1. To "ſeaſon with medicinal ingredients. 
Shakefſhearce. 
2. To tincture with ſomething offentive. 


DRU'GGET. /. A flight kind of —_— 
11. a Su. 
DRU GGIST. / [from drvg.] One who 
ſ Us p'iyfical urugs. | Bovle. 
DRUGS VER, /, [trom drug.] Ons no 
tells Hhyſical t1.0ples. Atterbury. 
DRU IH. / (Arie, oaks, and bud, incanta- 
tion.] The pricus and philotophers uf the 
an ient Britons. 
DRUM. /, [tromme, Daniſh.] 
1. An inftcument ot miitary muſick. 


Milton. 2. The tympanum of the car. 
1. To look heavy, not chearful. o DRU A. v. u. 
Shakeſpeare. x. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a 
DROWSIHE D. / Sleepineſs; inclination | drum. 
to fleep. - Spenſer. 2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. 
DRO'/WSILY. ad. [from drow/c. ] Dryden. 
1. Sleepily ; eavily, Drzden. | To DRU“ MIBLE. v. n. To drone; to be 
1 Slug ;iſhly ; idly ; flothfully; lazily. ſluggiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
Ralcis h. |} DRU7MEFISH. /. The name of a fiſh. 
DRO'W'SINESS. / [from drouſc.] | Woodward. 


1. Sleepincts ; heavinels with ſleep. 
: Craſbacu. 
1. Idleneſs; indolence; inaQtivity. Bacon. 
DRO'WSY. a. [from drowye.] 
1 Sleepy; heavy with flecp ; lethargick. | 


_ Cleawveland. 

2. Heavy; luiling ; cauſing fleep. 
. Addijon. 
4. Stupid ; dull. Atterbury. 


To DRUB. v. a. [druber, to kill. Daniſh. 
To threfh ; to beat; to bang. Hudibras. 
DRUB. / rom the verb.] A thump; a 
krock; a blow. Addiſon. 
To DRUDGE. v. n. {draghen, to carry, 
Dutch.] To labour in mean offices; to 
toil without honour or dignity. Otavay. 
DRUDGE. / {from the verb.] One em- 
d in mcan labour. Shakeſpeare. 
UDGER. / (from drudge.] 
1. A mean labourer, 
2. The box out of which flour is thrown 
on roaſt meat. 
DRU DGERT. / Mean labour; ignoble 
tail, | Soutbern. 
DRU DGINGBOX. /. The box out of 


which flour is iprinkled upon roaſt meat. 


King. 

IUDCINGLY. ad. Laboriouſly ; toil- 

mely. 

DRUG. / [drogue, French. ], 
L An ingredient uſed in phy ſick; a medi- 
cinal ſimple. ' Smith. 
4 Any thing without worth or value; ar:y 
thing of which no purchaſer can be tound. 


8 4 Dryden. 
„A drudge. hake h 
7. DRUG... 4g. "—_ 


| 
ÞRU'MMAJOR. Y {drum and major. 
ihe chief drummer ut a regiment. 


Cleaveland. 
DRUM MAKER. / He who deals in drums. 
the drum. v4 
DRU"'MSTICE. / fdrum and ich.) The 
DRUNK. a. {from drink.) 
t. Intoxicated with firong liquor; ine- 
2. Drenched or faturated with moilture. 
Deuteronom . 
to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors. South 
DKUNKEN. a ſtrom drunk.) ES, 


D&XU'MMER. /. He whoſe office is to beat 
Hiek with which a drum is beaten. 
bi iated. Dryden. 
DRUNK ARD. /. [from du.] Ou, given 
I. Intokicated with liquor; iuebriated. 


| Bacon. 
2. Given to habitual cbriety, 
3. Saturated with mo itrre. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Done in a ftate of nebriation. Sewvift. 


DRU'NKENLY. ad. ſtrom drunken.) In a 
drunkea in nner. Shu / peur. 
DRU"NKENNESS. / [from druken.] 
1. Intoxication with flrong liquor. 
X Taylor. 
2. H-bitual ebrietv. Watts. 
3. Intoxication, or inchriation of any kind; 


diforder of the facultics. Spenſer. 
DRY. a. [oniz, Saxon.] 

t. Ari; not wet ; not moiſt, Bacon 

2. Without rain. Aadiſon. 


3- Not ſucculent ; not juicy. Shakeſteafe. 


— 


4. Without tears. Dryden. 
5. Thirſty; arhirſt. . 
6. Jr june; barren; plain; unen:»*biſhed; 


from the noun.] 


% 


| S322 ; 7. 


/ 


To wipe away 3 
4. To ſcorch with thirſt. Iſaiab. 


8. 


To drain; to exhauſt. Philips 
72 a DRY. v. n. To grow dry; to loſe moi - 
ture. 
DRYER. F, (from dry.] That which ha: 
the qualit __ abſorbing maiſty 
DRY a. [dry and eye. 
tears; without weeping. 
DRYLLY. ad. E from dry. } 
x. Without moiſture. : 
2. Coldly ; frigidly ; — \ 


3. Jejunely; barrenly. 
DRY ESS. / [from dry.) 
1. Want of moiſture, ficcity. 
2. Want of ſucculence. 


thou: 


Milton. 


DRYNURSE, | bps and 1 7 

1. A woman who brings up 
child without the breaft. 

2- One who takes care of . 

| are. 

To DRYNURSE. v. a. To feed — 

the breaſt. Hudibras. 

DRY'SHOD. a. Without wet feet; wifh- 

© out treading above the ſhoes in the —— 


DU AL. * ldualig, Latin. Expreing th ing the 


number two. 
on DUB. v. a. . — 
To make a man a kn oe 
*. To cone gay bind 1 


Cg veland. 
PUB. / (from the verb.] A blow ; a knock. 
ras. 


Hudib 
r J (from dubious.] A thing 
doubtfu © Brown. 


DUBIOUS. g. erbte Latin. 

1. — { not ſettled in an opinion. 

4. boys ug that of which the truth is 

„ 7 known, Der bam, 
in ; not clear Miiton. 

PI ot plain; ad. [from dubiags. Uncer- | 

ic tainly ; without any determination. Swift. 


PV'BIOUSNESS. / Uncertainty ; doubt 
DUSITABLE, 4. [dubito,Latin.) Doubtful; 


A ON © may be doubted 

P act of doubting ; — r in.) The 
UCAT. 7 Trrom to 3 2 22 

/ rom coin ſtruck 

by dukes; in in filver valued at about four 


{ 


e, Temple. 


and feeds x 


DUEK-LEGGED. a. (duck and kg.) Sen 


| 


DUE 


| hillings and fixpence; in gold at nine 6g, 
lings and ũxpence. Baran, 
Dock. /. LAuc en, ty dip, Dutch. ] 
1. A water fowl, both wild and time, 
2» The female of the drake. 


Shake 
4. A declination of the head, — 
5. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the waters, 
called duck and drake, Arbuttng, 
To DUCK. v. n. [from the noun.] 


t. To dive under water as a _ 


2. To drop the head, as a duck. Sh 

1. To bow dow; to cringe. Chakeſpearg, 
To DUCK. . a. To put under water, 
1 7. — 2 I | 

diver, 

* Cringer. 

DU'CKING-STOOL. F{. A chair in which 

ſcolds afe tied, and put under water. 


Derſe, 


'|pUSKLING. f A young duck. 5 
DU'CKMEAT. / Acommon plant growing 
in ſtanding waters. 

DUCKO'Y. /. Any means of enticing aud 
eninarins. Decay of Þ 
7 DUCK OT. v. a. [miſtaken for 70 fey, 

To entice to a ſnare. 


DUCKS-FOOT. 4 Black RIG gr 
Miller. 


may- apple. 
 DU'CK WEED. / Duckmeat. Hacon, 
DUCT. 1 [ duttns, Latin. 

1. Guidance; 2 Hammond, 


| 2. A paſſage through which any thing ig 
conducted. Arbuthnet, 


| „ E. a. [ dudtilis, Latin. 


1. Flexible; pliable. 
2. Eaſy to be drawn out into 2 length. 


5+ Tractable ; obſequious; 3 


Phillips 
DU'CTILENESS. /. [from dufile. ] Flew 
bility ; ductility. Dem. 


2. Obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
DU'DGEOX. . | dolch, German. — 
1. A imall dagger 

2. Malice; — : n 5 
Hudibras. L Fftrange. 
| DUE. » Participle paſſive of que. [4 

French. 

1. Owed; that which any one has a rieht 
to demand. Smalriagr. 
2. Proper; fit; appropriate. 3 


3. Exact; without errour. 
DUE. ad. from the adjective. budy. 


3. A word of endear ment, or fondnefz, * 


mdf ˙—1 . buds So tac 


DU/ (Tir rv. From dy#ile.] | 
1 Quality of uffering extenſion ; fb | 
. lity, 


| p—_y — «- ew ang 


DUL DUN 


| from the a) ctive.] 4. Hebetated; not quick. Matthew, 
ing y_ t which 2 to one ; that which] 5. Sad; —— | 
_ may he juſtly claimed. Suit. 6. Sluggim ; heavy; flow of motion. 
3. Night; juſt title. Milton. Spenſer, 
/ 3. Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be 7. Groſs; cloggy; vile. Shakeſpeare, 
Vs Inden. 8. Not exhilarating ; not delightful. | 
* 4. Cuſtom ; tribute. Addijon.} 9. Not bright. _ *Shakeſheare, 
ils 7 DUE. v. a. To 2 due. 2 Io. Drowly; ſleepy. | 
P BUEL. / (duellum, L. tin.] A combat be-| To DULL. v. « Tie, the adjective.] 
— tween two; 2 fingle fight. Muller. 1. To ſtupify; to infatuate. Aſcham, 
To DU'EL. v. n. [from the noun. To fight] 2. To biunt; to obtund. Bacon. 
a ſingle combat. ke. 3. To ſadden; to make melancholy. 
-nſer, | 7D /EL. v. a. To attack or fight with 4. To nebetate; to weaken. 5 er. 
wiſh, ly. 8 Milton, 5. To damp; to clog. Hooker, p 
os, po EER. . {from duel.] A ſingle, com- 6. To make weary or flow of notiou. 
2 . Decay of Piety.| 7. To fully brightneſs. Bacen. 
BUELLIST. / [from duel.] DU'LLARD. / [from dull.) A Nockhead; 
1. A fingle combatant. Suckling, | a 4olt ; a ſtupid fellow, Shakeſpeare. 
2. One who profeſſes to live by tules of f DU'LLY. ad. [from dull. 
hich honour L” Eftrange.| 1. Stupidiy ; doltithly, Dryden. 
DUE LLO. /. Italian] The duel; the rule 2. Slowly ; fluggiſhiy, Bacon, 
Jorſet, of duelling. ; Shakeſpeare. 3. Not vigourouſly ; not gaily ; not brighi- 
Shan MVENNA. /. [Spaniſh.] An old woman oy not y; obtuſely. 
ryden, kepr to guard a younger. Arbuthnot. Pope. | DU"LNESS / (tron dull. | 
Ro, | Dock. ſ. (deggia to give ſuck, Iſlandick. ] x. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intellect; indo- 
wing Apap; 2 . a BT AG 3 | _ 4 Forth, 
DUG. preterite and part. pay. g. 2. Want of quick perception. Bacon. 
= an Addiſon. * Deowfned; inclinzcing to Reap, | 
55 DUKE. /: [ „French; dux Latin.] One - Sbakefdeare, 
Cop. of the higheſt order of nobility in England. } 4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. 
Grew, DUKEDOM. / {from duke.} 5. Dimneſs; want of luftre. 
ot, or 1. The ſeip᷑niory or poſſeſſions of a duke. | DU'LY. ad. [from due.] 4 
Miller. 3. The titſe or quality of a duke. I. Properly; fitly. Spenſtr. 4 ; 
Bacon. DULBRAINED. a | dull and brain.) Stu- 2. 1 exactly. Pope. 
| id ; doltiſh ; fooliſn. Shake/peare. | DUMB. a. [N, vume Saxon.) 
mond. T. a. [dulcis, Latin. ] 1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech. Hooker. 
1. Sweet to the tafte ; luſcious. Milton. 2. Deprived of — Dryden. 
2. Sweet ta the car ; harmonious. 3. Mute; not uſing words. Roſcommon. 


Shakeſpeare. 4. Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. 
DULCIFICA'TION, / [from dulcify.) The | DU'MBLY. ag. — ur. Mutely ; 
Act of ſweetning; the act of treeing from | ſilently, 
xcidity, ſaltnels, or acrimony. Boyle. } DU'MBNESS. /. [from dumb.) 
7 DU'/LCIFY. v. a. {dulcifier, French. ]} 1. Incapacity to ſpeak. 
To ſwecten ; to free from acidity. | 2- Omiſſion of ſpcech; muteneſs. Shake. 
| Niſeman.| 3. Refuſal to ſpeak ; ſilence. Dryden. 
DULCIMER. / | 4ulcimells, Ital. Skinner.) To DU'MBFOUND. v. a. {from dumb.) To 
A muſical inſtrument played by ſtrikin | confuſe; to ſtrike dumb. Spectator. 
the braſs wire with little ſticks. Daniel, DUMP. / [trom dom, ſtupid, Dutch.] 
7 DU'LCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis.| 1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneis. 


Lat.] To fweeten ; to make lefs acrimo- Hudibras 
nious. Bacan.\ 2. Abſence of mind; reverie. Locke. 
-ſdeare, DULCORA'TION. / The act of ſweeten- | DU'MPISH. a. {from dump.] Sad; melan s 
5 ot Bacon. | choly ; forrowtul. Herbert, 
Prange. DULHEAD. / | 4ut] and head.] A block- | DU” NG. 4 [trom dump, heavineſs.] 
„ (a head, a wretch fooliſh and ſtupid. A/cham. | A Tort of pudding. Dryden. 
: DULIA. . U.] An inferiour kind of DUN. a. [vun, Saxon] 
a right adoration. Siilling fleet. } 1. A colour partaking of brown and black, 
aldge, | DULL. a. [dw!, Welſh.] Newton, 
erbury. 1. Stupid ; doltiſh ; blockiſh ; unapprehen- | 2. Dark; gloomy. 
Milton, live, Bacon. To DUN. v. a. ſvunan, Saxon, to cla mour. ;] 
xaftly; . Blunt ; obtuſe. Herbert. To claim à debt with vehemence and im- 
* Unready ; awkward, Sidney. | portunity. Swift, 


DUN, 


DUR 


DUN. / [from the verb.] A ciamorous, im- 
portunate, troubletome creditor. Phillips. 
DUNCE. / A dullard; a dolt; a thickſcull. 
R Stillingfleet. 
DUNG. {..[vinexz, Saxon.] The excrement 
of animais uſcd to fatten ground. 

. Donne. 


To DUNG. v. a. to fatten with dung. 


Dryden, 
DUNGEON. / [ from donjon.} A cloſe 
priſon : generally ſpoke ot a priſon ſub- 
terraneous. Addiſon. 
DU"NGFORE. / [dung and fork.) A tork 
to toſs out dum g trom ſtabies. Mortimer. 
DU'NGHIL. / [dung and Hill.] 
1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 
| South. 
2. Any mean or vile abode. Dryden. 
3- Any fituation of meanneſs. Sandys. 
4+ A term of reproach for a man mcan- 
ly born. . Shakeſpeare. 
DUNGHIL. a. Sprung from the dunghil; 
mean ; low. Spenſer. 


DU/NGY. a. Full of dung; mean; vile; 


baſe. Shakeſpeare. 
DU'NGYARD. / {dung and yard.) The 
ace of the dunghil. Mortimer. 


DU'NNER. / One employed ia ſoliciting 

debts. : Spectotor. 

Do ECU PLR. a. [duo and — 

Lat.] Conſiſting of twelve ; twelvefold. 

a Arbutbnot. 

DU PE. / [d4upe, French. ] A credulous man; 

a man eaſily tricked. Dunciad. 
To DUPE. v. a. To trick; to cheat. 


| Pope. 
DU*PLE. a. {duplex, Latin.] Double; 
ated. 
To DU'PLICATE. v. a. [duplico, Latin.) 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition 
of the ficſt number or quantity. 
g C.undille. 


2. To ſold together. 
DUPLICATE. / Another correſpondent 
to the firſt; a ſecond thing of the ſame 
kind, as a tranſcript of a paper. 
Woodward. 
DUPLICA*TION. 6 (from a 
1. Th- act of doubling. | 
2. The act of folding together. 
3. A fold; a doubling. Wiſeman. 
DUPLICATURE. / _ duplicate.) A 
fold; any thing doubled. Raz. 
DUPLICITY. 7 [(atlicitas, Latin. 
* Doubleneſs; the number of two. 


2. Deceit ; doubleneſs of heart. 
DURAB{LITY. / [ durabilis, Latin.] The 
ower of laſting; endurance. Hooker. 
DURABLE. a. | durabilis, Latin-] 
1. Laſting ; having the quality of long con- 


I atts. 


DUS 


2. Having ſucceſſive exiſtence, 


Milton, 
ENESS. /. Power of laſt; 


DU? 


ing manner. Sidn 
DURANCE./: [from dureſſe, low Prei 
I. Impriſonment; the cultody or Power 

of a jailor. (Conygrec 

2. Endurance; continuance ; duraijon, 


' DURA'TION. /. [duratio, Latin. ] 
I. A fort of diſtance, or lergth, the idez 


whereof we get from the tuall 
riſhing parts of — Lok 


.” 


2. Power of continuance. Roger. 
3. Length of continuance. Jon; 
To DURE, v. . (duro, Lat.] To laſt; to 


continue, | Raleigh. 
DU'REFUL. a. [from endure and full.) Laſts 

ing; ot long continuance. Spenſer, 
DU”RELESS. a. [trom dure. Without con- 

tinuance ; fading. |; 
DURE'SSE. /, [French.] 

1. Impriſo..ment ; conſtraint. 

2. [In law.] A plea uſed by way of excep- 
tion, by him who being caſt into priſon 
at a man's ſuit, or otherwiſe by thieats, 
hardly uſed, ſeals any bond to him during 
his reſtraint. : 

DU'RING. prep. For the time of the con- 
tinuance. Locke, 

DU'RITY. / {durete, French.] IIardneis; 
firmneſs. Motton. 

DURST. The preterite of dare. 

| DUSK. a. [duyfecr, Dutch. 

I. Tending to darkneſs. 

2. Tending to tlacknels ; dark coloured. 


Milton. 
DUSK. / {from the adjective.] 
1. Teudency to Carknels; incipient obſcu- 
rity. Spectator. 
2. Darkneſs of colour. Dryden. 
| To DUSK. v. a. {from tlie noun.] To make 
darkiſh. 
To DUSK. v. n. To grow dark; to begin 
to loſe licht. 
DU'SKILY. ad. [from diſty.] With a ten- 
dency to darknels. «0 
DVU'SKISH, a. [from du/Z. } 


le. 1. Irclining to darkneſs; tending to ob- 


ſcurity. Waitton, 
2. Tending to blackneſs. Spenſer. 
DU'SKISIILY. ad. Cloudily; darkly. 


DUSKY. a. {from dd. | : 
1. Tending to dai kneſs; obſcure. Prior. 


2. Tending to blackneis; dark - coloured. 
Bacon. 


3. Cloomy; ſad; intellectually clouded. 
Bentley, 
DUST. /. ſour, Saxon.) 


tinuance. 


Raleigh. Milton. 


1. Earti: or other matter reduced to ſmall 
— 
| 3. 


DU*RABLY,.a. C from durable. ] In a lall. 


Dy er 


* - the ſtate of diſſolution. 
Bog en gen ther Milton. * 
Sam. | 


DU'STY. a. [from dig.] 


| DUTIFUL 


DWA 


d dejected ſtate. 
75 DUST. # = To tree from duſt; to 


rinkle with duſt. 


f . 
DU'ST MAN. / One whoſe employment is 
to carry away the duſt. Cay. 


1. Filled with duſt; clouded with duſt. 
2. Covered or ſcattered with dult. 


DUTCHESS. / [duchefſe, French.] 


1. The lady of a duke. 
dnkedom. 


DU'TCHY. /. [duche, French.] A territory 


which gives title to a duke, Addiſon. 
DU'TCHYCOURT. / A court wherein all 
matters appertaining to the dutchy of 


Lancaſter are decided. Coxvel. 
.DU'TEOUS. a. {from duty. ] 5 
1. Obedient ; obſequious. Prior. 


3. Obedient to good or bad purpoſes. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3. Enjoined by duty: Shakeſpeare. 
DU'TIFUL. a. (due and full.) 


1. Obedient; ſubmiſſive to natural or legal 
ſuperiours. : Swift. 
4. Expreſſive of reſpect; giving token of 
reverence; reverential. _. Sidney. 
DUTIFULLY. ad. from dutiful.) 
1. Obediently; ſubmiſhvely. 
1. Reverently; reſpectfully. Sidney. 
ESS. /. [from dutiful.] 
1. Obedience ; ſubmiſſion to juſt authority. 
Dryden. 
1. Reverence ; reſpect. Taylor. 
DU TV. {irom due.) 
1. That to which a man is dy any natural 
or legal obligation hound. Luke. 
„Acts of forbearance required by religion 
or morality. Taylor. 
3 Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, 
' governours, or ſuperiours. Decay of Pi-ty. 
4 Act of reverence or reſpect. Spenſer. 
J. The buſineſs of a ſoldier on guard. 
6 Tax ; impoſt ; cuſtom ; toll. 
Arbuthnet. 
DWARF. J. [ppeonx, Saxon. ] 
1. A man below the common ſize of men. 
Brown. Milton. 
2. Any animal or plant below its natural 
bulk, L' Eftrange. 
. An attendant on a lady or knight in ro- 
mances. Spenſer. 


4 k is uſed often in compoſition ; as, 


Swift. 


. A lady who has the ſovereignty of a 


— 


DYS 


deva felder, dwarf-honyuckle. 
To DWARF. v. a. To hinder from grow- 
ing to the natural butk. Addiſen. 
DW A'RFISH. a. Below the natural bulk; 
low; ſmall ; little. Bentley. 
; by!» oa ad. from dc arb.] Like 
a dwarf. 
DW A*RFISHNESS. / [from dri. 
Minuteneſs of ſtature; littleneſs. Clanv. 
To D WELL. v. a. preterite &:velt, or dxoe#- 
ed. [duelia, Iland.ck } "Ss 
I. To inhabit; to live in. a place; to re- 
fide; to have an habitatiofi. Leviticus. 
2. To live in any form of habitation. 
Hebrews. 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition. 
Shakeſpeare: 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention. Smith. 


5. To fix the mind upon. Pope. 
6. To continue long ſpeaking. Swift. 
To DWELL. v. a. 75 inhabit. Milton. 
W 4M . (from dwell.) An inhahi- 
tant. . 
DWE'LLING. / [ from dwell.) ; 
1. Habitation ; abode. D 4 
2. State of life; mode of living. Daniel. 
DWE'LLINGHOUSE. {. The houſe at 


which one lives. Aylife. 
To DWINDLE. v. 2. [vpman, S. 
1. To ſhrink; to lofe bulk; to grow little. 
2. To degenerate; to fink. Norris. Swift. 
3. To wear away; to loſe health; to grow 
feeble. C. 
4. To fall away ; to moulder off. 


DYING. The participle of die. 
1. Expiring ; giving up the ghoft. 
2. Tinging ; giving a new colour. 
DYNASTY. /. L. Government; 
| ſovereignty. Hule., 
DY'SCRASY. /. -] An undue 
mixtureot elements inthe biood or nervous 
juice; a diſtemperature. Floyer. 
DY'SENTERY. / urg. A looſenefs 
y ſtool, and 


wherein ill humours flow o 
are ſometimes attended with blood. 
. Arbuthnot. 
8 . Dur.] A diſſiculty of 
ig eſtion. | h | 
 DY'SPHONY./. [Torgwnice, ] A difficulty im 


ſpeaking. 
DYSPNOTA. . B.] A diſſiculty in 
reathing. | 

DY'SURY. . [UAucuzia.] A difficulty in 


| 


E. 


RAR 


Has two ſounds; longy as ſcene, | 

y and ſhort, as men. is the moſt 

uent vowel in the Engliſh 

language; for it has the peculiar qua- 

lity of lengthening the foregoing vowel ; 
as, can, cane. 

Za has the ſound of e long. 

EACH. pron. [elc, Saxon.] 

1. Either of two. 

2. Everv one of any number. Milton. 
To EACH the correſpondent word is other. 
EAD, and eading, denotes happineſs ; ad- 

happy power. Camden 
A ER. a. [eagon, Saxon. ] 
1. Struck with deſire; ardently 
9 Dryden. 


2. Hot of diſpoſttion; vehement; ardent. | 


K buſy Hooker . ratt. 
3. Quick ; dufy. Addiſon. 
4. Sharp; ſour ; acid. Shakeſpeare. 
$- Keen; ſevere; biting. acon. 
6. Brittle ; inflexidle. Locke. 


EA'GERLY. ad. from eager.] 
1. With ardour of deſire. Stepney. 
2. Ardently ; hotly. —— 
3» Keenlv ; ſh % . 

wi from enger.] 


EA'GERNESS 
1. Ardour of inclination. Rogers. 
2. Impetuoſity ; vehemence; violence. 


EA'GLE. /. [ aigle, French. ] 
1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be extremely 
2. The ard of the ancient — 
EA'GLE-EYED. a. [from eagle and eye. 
Sharp-fighted as an eagle. e Boge! 
EA GLESPEED. / age and ſperd.] Swift- 
neſs like that of an caple. Pope. 
EA'GLESTONE. / A Ronefaidtobe found 
at the entrance of the holes in which the 
eagles make their neſts. The * 
contains, in a cavity within it, a fwall 
looſe ſlone, which rattles when it is ſhaken ; 


and every foſſil, with a nficleus in it, has | 
Calmet. Hill. | 


obtained the name. 
EA'GLET. / {trom eagle.] A young eagle. 


| avies. 
EA GRE. / [eger, in Runick, is the 
ocean.] A NM above ago: her tides 


Dryden. 
FA'LDERMAN. / [ealvepman, Saxon.) 
ITy M./ n, Saxon.} Uncle. Fai 

« ſeam, Saxon. b 
E'AR. / Pane, Saz0n. wow 


* 


| 


| 


| 


i 


| 


| 


EAR 


1. The whole organ of audition orhearng, 
| Der ham, 

2. That part of the ear that ſtands promi- 
nent. ; Shakeſpeare. 
3- Power of judging of harmony. 


4. The head; or the n. Biolles. 
5. The higheſt part of a man; the t 
L" Eftrange. 


6. The privilege of being readily and kind 
ly heard ; favour. Ben Jonſon. 
raiſed for the ſake of R it. 

a aylar. Congre vr. 

8. The ſpike of corn; that part which 
contains the ſeeds. Bacon. Mortimer, 

9. To fall together by the Ears. To fight; 
to ſcuffle. More 


10. To ſet by the Ears, To make ſtrife; 


to make to quarrel. Addi 
EA'RLESS. a. [from ear.] Wanting = 


EA'RRING. / ſear and ring.) leech ke 
in a ring, and worn at the ears. Sandy. 
EA RSH&T. /; Reach of the e. 


EARWAX. /. The cerumen or exudatich 
which ſmears the infide of the ear. Ray. 

EA'RWIG. / [eane and pizza, Saxon.] 

1. A ſheathwinged inſect. 

2. A whiſperer. 


EA'RWITNESS. Y [car and auitneſi.] One 
| who atteſts, or can atteſt any thing as 
| heard by himſelf. a 
To EAR. v. a. [arc, Latin.] To plow; to 

till, Shakeſpeare. Genefis: 
To EAR. v. n. [rom car.] Fo ſhoot inte 


ears, ; 

EA'RED. à. {from car.] ; 
1. Having ears; or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears. as ripe corn. , 
EARL. / ſeonl, Saxon. ] A title of nobility; 
anciently the higheſt of this nation, now 
the third. hakefpeare: 
EARL-MARSHAL. / ſear! and marſhal.) 
He that has chief care of military folem- 
nities. Dryden. 
EA RIL DOM. / (from earl.] The ſeigmo- 
of an earl. Spenſer. 
EA'RLINESS. / ¶ from ear ] 


Quickneb 
of any action with reſpect to ſomething 
elſe. ET 2 
EA RL V. a. ſæn, Saxon, befor. ] Soon w 

reſpect to ſomething elſe. Smith. 


EA RI. V. ad. [from the adjective.] Soon 
| betimes. | Waller 
3 


7- Any. prominences from a large body, 


7 | 


NF ATE 


-. 


FAR 
, . a. [eannt in, Saxon.) 
1 To gain as the 


reward or wages of la- 
wt 


nent ; fixed ; enger. 
AAxksr. b (from the adjective. ] 
1 801 

[erm 2 penge Daniſh. Pledge 5 and - 
415 firſt fruts, .  Smalridge. 
; The money that is given in token that 
I in is ratified. Deca of Piety. 
Aer LY. ad. {from earneſt.) 

1 Warmly ; affectionately; zealouſly ; 


ly. Smalridge. 
% Y; defirouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
FARNESTNESS. / [from earneſt. 


h ; warmtir; vehemence. 


Addiſon. 
1 folemnity ; zeal. Atterbury. 
4 Jolicitude ; care. Dryden. 


FARSH. / (from ear to plow.] A plowell 
file | 5 


, Virgil. 
MRTH. / eon, Saxon.) 
the clement diſtinct from air, fire or 


water. Thomſon 
+ The terraqueous globe; the world. 


The five genera of earths are. 1. Boles. 
- Clays. 3- Marls, 4. Ochres. 6 


De inhabitants of the earth. Gene/s. 
& Turning up the ground in tillage. 7 
EARTH. v. a. [ the — | 
To hide in the earth. 
To cover with earth. | 
HEARTH. +. . Toretire under groun 4. 

9 05 Tickell.' 
MRTHBOARD. . [earth and 28 
Te board of the plougir that ſhakes o 
tie earth. Mortimer. 
BORN. 7. leorth and born. 
kn of the earth; terrigenous. Prior. 
any born, | Smith. 
MWTHBOUND a. [ carth and bound. 
lulened by the e of the earth. 

| Slatefpeare. 
MTHEN. a.' from earth). We a 
nd: made of clay. IWitkins. 
THFLAX. J [earth and fax.) A kind 
$* foſſil. Moodavard. | 
MTHINESS. . The quality of con- 
2 earth 3 groſſneſs. | 
rk LING. / {from earth] An inha- 
de, of the earta ; 2 poor irail crra- 


Fox. I. 


| 


» a ſerious event; not a jeſt. | 


Locke. | 
4 Different modification of terrene matter. | 


+ This world oppoſed to other ſcenes of |. 


Evelyn. | 


| 


Drummetd. | 


EAS 


EA'RTHLY. a. [from earth.] 
1 Not heavenly ; vile; mean ; 


| > only to our preſent ſtate ; not 
ſpiritu . * Hooker . 
P e. 


3. Cond, not mental. 
. TEA/RTHNUT. /. (earth and nut.) A pig- 


nut; a root in thape and ſize like a nut. 


Ray. 

EA'RTHQUAKE. /, [earth and quake. 
Tremor — of the earth. g 
yy Addiſon. 
EA'RTHSHAKING. à. [earth and /ake.} 
Having power to ſhake the earth, or to 
raiſe earthquakes. Milton. 


EA'RTH WORM. /. f earth and evorm.] 


1. A worm bred under ground. Bacon. 

1. A mean ſordid wretch. Norris, 
EA'RTHY. a. {from earth.] 

r. Conſiſting of earth. Wilkins, 


2. Compoſed or partaking of earth ; ter- 


rene. Milton, 
3. Inhabiting the earth; terreſtrial. 

Dryden. 

4+ Relating to earth. Dryden. 


5- Not mental; grolts ; not refined. 


Shakeſpeare. 
EASE. ,. (ai, French.] 
1. Quicc; reft ; undiſturbed tranquillity, 


4e. 

2. Freedom from pain. Temple. 
3. Refi after labour; intermiſſion of 2 ur. 
Sit. 

4. Facility; not difficulty. den. 


3. Uuconſtraint; freedum from harſhneſs, 


forced behaviour. or conceits. Pope. 
To EASE. v. g. (from the noun.] 
1. To free tron pain. Locke. 


2. To relicve ; to aſſuage ; to mitigate. 


* en. 

3. To relieve from labour. Dr yden. 
4. To ſet free trom any thing that 3 
d cke. 


ZASEFTUL. a. [eaſe and full.} Quiet; 


neaceahle. Soak. ;Deare. 
EA SEMENT. Y from eafe.] Affiflance ; 
ſupport. 5 wife . 

F. XSLT. ad. {from cafy.] 
1. Without dificuiry. Pyr or. 


2. Without pain; without diſturbance. 


Templ 's 

z. Re · dilv; without reluctance. Dryden. 
EA'SLNESS. { [from eaſ3.] 

1. Freedom [rom diſſic ub v. Tilo: ſan. 


2. Flexibility ; compliance; readmels. 
Hecker. Locle. 
3. Treedom from conſtraint ; unafft cted- 
nel; ; not formality. Ro/common. 

4. Reſt ; tranquillity. Kay. 
EAST. /. (sor, Saxon., 
1. The quarter where the jun riſes. , 

| Abbot. 


| Tt 2. The 


E B B 
2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 


worid. Shakeſpeare. 
EA'STER. J. ſeaytne, Saxon.] The day 
on Which the Clurifſtian cnurch comme- 
morates our Saviour's reſurrection. 
Decay of Piety. 
EA'SYERLY. a. [from Eaft.] 


1. C ming frem the parts toward the 
Eail. Raleigh. 
2. Lying toward the Eaſt. Gramt. 


. Lo king toward the Eaſt. Arbuthnet. 
EASTTRN. a. rom Eaft.] 
1. Dwell:ng or found in the Eaſt; orien 


tal. Thomſon. 
2. Lying or being toward the Eall, 

ng Addiſon. 

3. Going toward the Eaſt. Addifon. 


4. Looking toward the Eaſt. 
E.X'STW ARD. aa. EA and toward. To- 


ward the Eail. Brown. 
EA'SY. a. \ trom ea/e.] 
1. Not difficult. Hooker. 
2. Quiet; at reſt; not harraſſed. 
| TE OE I | 
3. Complying; unreſiſting; credulous. 
3. P'Y ag z Uurene * 
4. Fee from pain. Mil:on. 
not unwilling. Dryden. 


5. — ; 
6. Free from want; contented. Swift. 


7. Unconſtrained ; not formal. Pape. 
2% EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or eat ; part 
eat, or eaten. [eran, Sax.] 1 


1. To devuur with the mouth, Exodus. 
2. To conſume ; to corrode. Tilotſon. 
3. To ſwallow back; to retract. 
| ' * Hahewill. 
Tz EAT. wt. 2. i 25 

1. To go to meals; to take meals; to feed. 

3 Matt hau. 
2. To take ſood. Tote. 
3. To be maintained in food. Preverbs. 


4. To make w 


by corre ſion. South. 
EA'TABLE.a. 


4 
hom cat. ] Any thing that 


may be eaten. King. 
EA'TER. /. {from eat.] 
1. One that cats any thing. Abbot. 
2. A corroſive. | 
E. LTH. a. [ea, Saxon.] Eaſy ; not diſſi- 


cult. Farrfux. 
 EATH. ad. {from the adjective.] Eafiiy. 
EA*TINGHOUSE. /. Cat and C. 

houſe where proviiions are fold ready 

dreſſed. >: L' Eftrange. 
EAVES. /. | -pere, Saxon.] The edges of 

the roof which overhang the houſe. 

| | = ' Woodward. 

To EAVESDROP. v. n. [eaves and drop.) 

To catch what comes from the eaves ; to 

liſten under windows. Shakeſpenre. 
FA'VESDROPPER. /. A liſtener under 
_ windows. * Shakeſpeare. 
EBB. / ſebba, Saxon.] = 
. 3 N 


A 


+ + 


ECH 


1. The reflux of the tide towards the ſea, 

2. Decline ; decay; waſte. Roſcommon, 
To EBB. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To flow back towards the lea. 


Shake 
2. To decline ; to decay. . 
EBEN. . [ ebenum, Latin.] A hard, 
E'B N. black, 


Broaun, 

EBRIO'SITY. / [ebriofttas, Latin.] Hahi- 

tual drunkenneſs. Brown, 

EBULLYTION. / [ebulho, Latin.) 

1. The act of boiling up with heat. 

2. Any inteſtine motion. 

EV. T:.at ſtruggling or efferveſcente which 
ariſes from the the mingling any alkali- 

| zate and acid liquor; any inteſtine violent 


| motion of the parts of a fluid. Newton, 
ECCENTRICAL. | : 
ECCE'N TRICK. As [eocentricus, Latin. 


1. Deviating from the centre. 
2. Not having the ſame centre with ano- 
ther circle. | Nexwton, 


3. Not terminating in the ſame point. 
1 FOES Bacon, 
4. Irregular ; anomalous. King Charles. 


ECCENTRITCTTY. /. (tom eccentrick.] 
1. Deviation from a ceutre. | 
2. The ſtate of having a different centre 
from another circle. Ho. der. 
3. Excurſion from the proper orb. 
| 355 ERS , * 
 ECCHY'MOS'S. 7. Ig. Livid 
ſpots or blotches in the ſkin. Hiſeman, 


| ECCLESIA'STICAL. 7 a. [ccdlefrerfricus, 
ECCLESIA'STICK. Latin. Reli. ing to 
the church; not civil. * Hocler. Steiſt. 
ECCLESIA'STICE. { A perſon dedicated 


to the miniſtries of religion. Burnet. 
ECCOPRO”'TICKS. / [i and g. 
| Such medicines as gent'y purge the belly, 
; 7 arvey. 
E'CHINATE. a. {from echinus, Lai.) 
E'CHINATED.  Briſiled like an hedge- 
hog ; ſet with prickles. N ood tuurd. 
ECH. NLS. .. ¶ Latin. 
1. A hed reh . 
3. A ſhell fiſh ſet with prickles. 
3. {With botaniſts.] + 
any plant. | 
4. "fn architecture.] A member or orna- 
ment, taking its name fium the rough» 
neſs of the carving, s Karri, 
1. Echo was tuppoſed to have been once 
a nymph, who pined into a —_ 


| 


> Ne). 

| 2. The return or repercuſſion of any 2 
Wan. 

3+ The ſound returned. Wale, 


8 


be prickly head ei 


ECS 
ECHO. 2. 2. 


7, ECHO. v. a. To ſend back a voice. 


wn, ITT. . French. ] Splendour; ſhow ; | 

ahi- luſtre. 4ope. 

wn, | KLECTICK. a. [izarxhacs.] Selecting; 
chuſing at will, Watts. 

ICLE'GMA. / [ix and auyw.] A form of 

medicine made by the incorporation of 
vich oils with ſyrups. 
ali- LI PSE. /. Gi. 
lent 1, An obſcuration of the luminaries of 
ton, heaven. Haller . 
I + Darkneſs; obſcuration. Raleigh. 
in.“ „ ECLI PSE. v. a. from the noun.] 

1. To darken a luminary. Creech, 
no- 1 Toextinguiſh ; to put out. Shakeſpeare. 
ton, . To cloud; to obſcure. Calamy. 

4 To diſyrace. Clarendon. 
con, | ICLIPTICK. ; [ixaurriEN,] A great 
les. circle of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
] through the middle of the Zodiack, and 

making an angle with the Equinoctial, 
tre in the points of Aries and Libra, of 230% 
der, 30), which is the ſun's greateſt declina- 

tioa. Harris. 
ton, | ECLOGUE. / [iz2094.] A paſtoral poem, 
vid lo called becaule Virgil called his paſtorals 
Wan. eclogues. Pope. 
cus, EO NOMx. /. (d.] 
2to | 1. The management of a family. Taylor. 
H. | + Fruzality ; diſcretion of expence. 
ned | +. Diſpoſition of things; regulation. Ham. 
met. | 4 The diſpoſition or arrangement of any 


4s ] work, . Ben Jonſon. 
dyſtem of motions; diſtribution of eve- 


Ve. ry thing to its pro lace. Black „ 
. # ICONO'MICAL. whe * Wee 
. | KONO'MICK. & ©: [from economy.) 
ard, u. Pertaining to the regulation of an houſe- 
a ? Davies. 
I Frugal, Motton. 
10 EPHRA'CTICKS. fe [iz and re. 
c duch medicines as render tough humours 
thin, Harvey. 
> 4 ECSTACY. J. Uaracis. | 
en L Any paſſion in which the thoughts are 
' worbed, and in which the mind is for a 
1 * loſt. : Suckling. 
| Exceſſive joy; rapture. Prior. 
| + Enthuſiaſm ; exceſſive elevation of the 
— 2 | Milton 
114 Exceſſive grief iety. S/ . 
5 Mane 1 Srakeſpeare. 


7 IT.ASIED. ©. from aq. Raviſhed. 


Nori. | 


1. To teſound; to give the repercuſſion of 
a voice. Shakeſpeare. 
1 to be ſounded back. Blackmore. 


. | D-cay of Piety. 
ACCLAIRCTSSE MENT. J. [Freuch.] Ex- 
ion; the act of clearing ** af- 
rendon. 


EDI 


| ECSTA'TICAL. n.1 
ECSTA! NICK. ; * 
1. Raviſhcd; rapturous; elevr e to ec- 
ſtacy. Stillivmfoet. 
2. Being in the higheſt degree of joy. 
ECT 7 erco. A COPY» Locke. 
E'CURIE. / (French.] A place for the 
houting of horſcs. 
EDA'CIOQUS. a. [edacitas, Luin.] Eating: 
VOracious ; raveno!'ts ;z greedy. 
EDA'CITY. fe [edacitas, Lawn.) Vor=city; 
ravenoutnets. Bacon. 
To E'DDER. v. a. To bind a fence. 
Meritner. 
E'DDER. /, Such fencewood as is com- 
monly put upon the top of f. nge. Tr. 
E DDY. J. (ev. backward, again, and ca, 
water, Saxon.] 

r. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or 
oppoſite wind, runs contrary to the main 
ſtream. Dryden. 

2. Whirlpool; circular motion. Den. 

E DDV. a. Whirling ; moving circularly. 
: Dryden. 
EDEMATO'SE. a. ..] Swelling ; full 
of humours. Arbuthnot. 
EDE'/N TATED. a. [edentatus, Latin. De- 
| prived of teeth. Dc. 
EDGE. J lecze, Saxon. ] 
t. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

2. A narrow part riſing from a broader. 

3. Keenneſs ; acrimony. Shakeſpeare. 

4. To ſet teeth on EDGE. To cauſe a ting- 
ling pain in the teeth. Bacon. 

To EDGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſharpen ; ts enab'e to cut. Dryden. 
2. To furniſh with an edge. Dryden. 

3. To border; to fringe. Pape. 

4. To exaſperate; to einbitter. Hayevard. 

5. To put forward beyond a line. Locke. 

To EDGE. v. 2. To move againſt any 
wer. Dryden. 
 E'DGED. part. a. (from edge.) Sharp; 
not blunt. Zo y. 

E DGING. {. [from edge.) 

1. What is added to auy thing by way of 
ornament. Dryden. 

2. A narrow lace. 

E'DGELESS. a. from edge. ] Blunt; ob- 
tuſe; unable to cut. J. range. 
EDGETOOL. / [edge and tea. A toot 
made ſharp to cut. Dorſet. 
E'DGE WISE. ad. edge and wie.) With the 
edge put into any particular direction. Ray. 
E DIB. a. [from edo, Latin.] Fit to he 
eaten. Mare. 
E DIC T. / (edidtum, Latin.) A pro. na- 
tion of con. mand or prohibition. Addi/on. 
EDIFIC ACTION. / {.rdificatio, Latin. | 
I. The act cf bu:lding up man in the faith; 
improvement in holincls. Tar. 


— — 


Tt 3 2. Improve» 


EFF 

2. Improvement; inſtruction. =Addi/on. ; EFFE'CTIVE. a {from d. Fl 

E'DIF icr. JS. {edificium, Latin. ] A fabrick ; ca.) To 

a buil-ling. Bentley. 

EDIFIER. / (from di.] One that im- 
p oves or inſtructs another. 


To E'DIFY. v. 2. [edffco, Latin. ] 


EFF 


1. Powerful to produce eſſects. for 
2. Operative active. an EFFI 
3- Producing effects; efficient. Taylor. of i 


F the power of operation ; uſe. fl 


1. To build. 5 an. | EFFE'CTIVELY. ad. [from efedive.] _ 
2. To inſtruct; to improve. ooer. werfully: with real operation. Taylor EFFI 
3- To teach; to perſuade. | Bacon. | EFFE'CTLESS. a. [from ect.] Wit one EFF 
E'/DILE. V [udilis, Latin.] The title of a | effect; impotent; uſeleſs; Saleſpeare. 1. f 
magiſtrate in old Rome. Shakeſpeare. EFF E'CTOR. * [effefor, Latin.] ; 1. 
EDITION. / [editio, Latin.] g I. He that produces any effect. | 
1. Publication of any thing, particularly | 2. Maker; Creator. Denham, \ » 
of a book. ; Burnet. | EFFE'CTUAL. a. [efe4uel, French. bu 
2. Republication, with reviſal. Boker. | 1. Productive of effects; powerful to a | EFF 
E'DITOR. h [editor, Latin. ] Publiſher ; degree adequate to the oc Cation ; effica- 
he that reviſes or prepares any work for cious. Hooker. Philemon. | 
publication. _ Addiſon. | 2. Veracious; expreſſive of facts. | BF 
To EDUCATE. 2. a. [educo, Latin, ] To Shakeſpeare, fr 
breed; to bring up. | Suit. EFFE'CTUALLY. ad. (from cual] In EFF 
EDUCATION. V [from educate. ] For- a manner pro. luctive of the conſequen e EFF 
mation of manners in youth. Swift. | intended; efficaciouſly. South, w 
To EDU'CE. v. a. [educo, Latin.] To bring | To EFFE/CTUATE. v. a. [efetuer, Fr. d 
out; to extract. Glanville. | To bring to pals; to tulfy. Sidn.y. EF 
EDU CTION. Y [from educe.} The act of | EFFE'MINACY. /. [from effemirate.] 1. 
bringing any thing into view. . 1. Admiſſion of the qualities of a woman; 2 
To EDULCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, | ſoftneſs; unmanl — Milton, 
Latin, | To ſweeten. j 2. Laſciviouſnebs; looſe pleaſure. Taylor. * 
EDULCORA/TION. / [from edulcorate.] | EFFE'MINATE. a. [effeminatis, Latin.) To 
Tn; act of ſweetening. Having the qualities of a woman; wo— 0 
To EEK. w. a. [eacan, Saaon.) See EXE. manifh; voluptuous ; tender. Ailton. EF! 
1. To make bigger by the addition of Jo EFFE'MINATE. v. a. [effemino, Lal. 1. 
another piece. ; To make womaniſh; to cmalculate ; to 2. 
2. To ſupply any deficiency. Spenſer. | unman. Lock. - 
FEEL. /. cl, Saxon.] A lerpentine my | 7, EFFE'MINATE. 2. 2. To grow vo- To 
fiſh, that lurks in mud. Shakeſpeare. maniſh : to melt into weaknels. Pope 1 


EE N. ad. Contracted from even. 
L'HErange. 
E'FFABLE. a. ſefabilis, Lat.) Utterabic ; 
that may be ſpoken. 
To EFFA CE. v. a. [.facer, French.) 
1. To deſtroy any foi m painted or carved. 
2. T. make no more legible ur viſible ; to 
blot out. Locke. 
. To deftroy ; to wear away. Dryden. 
EFFF'CT. /. {cfe#us. Latin. | | 
1. That Which is produced by an opera- 


| 


ting cauſe. Addijon. 
2. Conſequence; event. Addiſon. 
3. Purpoſe ; meaning. Chronicles. 
4. Couſequence intended; ſucceſe; advan- 
tag Clarendon. 
5. Completion; perfection. Prior. 
6. Reality ; not mere appearance, 
OF. 
7. Goods: moveables. Shakeſpeare, 


To EFFECT. v. a. {efficio, Latin. | 
1. To bring to pals; io attempt with ſue- 


EFFEMINA'TION. F [ trom minute. 
The fate of one grown womaniſh ; the 2. 
ſtate cf one emaſculated or unmanned. 75 

Broan. 

To EFFERVE'SCE. v. n. Cr, I at. | EF 
To grow hor ty inteſtine motion. lead. | 

EFFERVE'SCENCE. / {frem eferne/ſco, EI 
Lat.] The act of growing hot, production | 
of heat by inteſtine motion. Grew. El 

EFFE'"TT. a. {efetus, Latin. | 
1. Diſabled from generation. Ber tlie. 


2. Worn cut with age. South. El 
EFFICA'CIOUS. a. [Fcax, Latin.} Pro- 
duRtive of effects; powerſul to produce EI 
the conſequence intended. Phs/lips, 
EFFICA'CIOUSLY. ad. fem Hence. El 
Effectuallv. Lighye 
E'FF!CACY. / ProduQticn of the c aſe- E 
quence intended. Ti. Io ſeu. 
FEFFYCIFNCE. 2 / (from effcio, Latin. E. 


EFFICIEN CT. 5 Tue act of producing 


effe Qs : agency. South. 7 
EFFICIENT -/. [officiens, Latin.) 
1. The «cauſe which effects. Hooker. 


ceſs :; to atchieve. Ben Jobnſon. | 
2. To produce as a cauſe, Boyle. | 
EFFE'CTIBLE. a. [Tum . Perform- | 
able; praQucebic. Bron. 


| 2. He the makes ; the effecrr, Fake. 


EFFI'CIL NT. a. Cauſing eſſects. Coen 
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EFF 


EJA 


EFFIGIATE. 2. a. [effigio, Latin.) To 1. The act of ing out. Taylor. 
fo 1g keg — l 2. Waſte; the act of ſhedding. — 
GIA'TION./: [trom effixiate.] The at } 3. The act of pouring out words. Hooker. 

of imaging things or perlons. Dif. ] 4. Bounteous donation. Hammond. 
FFFI'GIES. I. ¶ Mies, Latin.] Reſem- . The thing poured out. K. Charles, 
FFFIGY. e; image in painting { EFFU'SIVE. a. from e.]. Pouring out; 
or ſculpture. Nx Dryden. | . FIE in 7 | ftw. 
'SCE 4 - J. | EFETA, Saxon. newt ; an evet. 

Abr k 8. ENCY. 87 (fioreſco, Lat.) | Mortimer. Nichols. 
1. Production of flowers. Bacon. EFT. ad. ſept, Saxon.] Soon; quickly; 
1. Excreſcences in the form of flowers. | ſpeedily. airfax. 
Woodward. | E'FTSOONS. ad. [epr and oon, Saxon. } 

Soon atterwards. Knelles. 


3. Un phyſick.] The breaking out of ſome 

humours in the ſkin. Wiſeman. 

EFFLORE'SCENT. a. [For2/er, Latin. | 
Shooting out in form ot flowers. 

Woodward. 

EFFLUENC E. / [efluo, Latin.) What iſſues 

from ſome other principie. Prior. | 


FFFLUY/VITA. . (from eflzo, Latin.) 
ESFLU/VIUM. Thoſe ſmall particles 


which arc continually flying off from bo- 
dies, 


EFFLUX. / [eFluxus, Latin.] 


1. The act ot flowing out. Harvey. 
1. Efſuſion. Hummond. 
That which flows from ſomething elſe; 
anation. Thomſon. 


To EFFLU'X. v. n. (aao, Latin.) To run 
e. 


out. 
EFFLU'XION. /. [eFluxum, Latin. 
1. The act of 4 out. e 
2. That which flows out; effluvium; ema- 
nation, | 
To FFFORCE. v. a. [:forcer, French. 
1. To break through by violence. 


2. To force: to raviſh. Spenſer. 
To EFFO RM. v. a. (ru, Latin. To 
ſhape; to faſhien. Ta-lor. 
EFFORMA”V1ON. / from eform.] The 
act of faſhioning or giving form to. Ray. 
EFFORT. / {efort, Freuch.] Struggle; la- 
bot iou⸗ en. -avour. Addiſon. 
EPFFOSSION. / Hi, Lat.] The act of 
digging up from the ground; deterration. 
Arbutl not. 

EFFRA TABLE. a. eyalle, Fr. Dread- 
ful; frightful. arvey. 
EFFRO/NTERY. /. [efronterie, Fr.] Im- 
pudence ; ſhameleſſncſs. K. Charles. 
EFFU'LGENCE. / geo. Lat. Luſtre ; 


brightneſs ; clarity ; ſplendour. Milton. 


Bacon. | 


Shenſer. | quent mention of one's ſelf. 


| 


E. G. ſexemoli gratia.] For the ſake of an 
inſtance or example. 

E'GER. / An inpetuous and irregular flood 

or tide, Brown. See Eagre. 

| To EGE'ST v. a. [egero, Latin.] To throw 
out food at the natural vents. 


| Bacon. 
EGE'STION, / Se Latin.} The act 
of throwing out the digeſted food. Hale. 
EGG. (cg. Saxon.] 
1. That m_ is mw by —_—— animals, 
and many others, trom which their yo 
is produced. | iy 
2. The ſpawn or ſperm. Blackmore. 
3- Any thing faſtioned in the ſhape * an 
eg. le. 
To EGG. v. a. [ eggia, Iflandick.) To in- 
cite ; to inſtigate. Derbam. 
E GLANTINE. / leſclantine, French.] A 
ſpecies of roſe ; {wcetbriar. Shakeſpeare. 
E GOTISM. . {from ego, Latin.} The fault 
| committed in writing by the frequent re- 
petition of the word ego, or 1; too fre- 
Spectator. 
E'GOTIST. / {from ego, Lat.] One that is 
always ating the word ego, I; a talk- 
er of himſelf. Spe ut or. 
To E'GOTISE. v. . from ego, Lat]! 'Te 
talk much of onc's ſelf. 
EGRE'GIOUS. a. (greg, Latin.) 
1. Eminent ; remarkavle ; extraordinary. 
More. 
2. Eminently bad; remarkally viciqus. 
Holder. 
EGRE'GIOUSLY. ad. | trom err-giorns., 
Eminently ; ſhametully. A, but hnot. 
E'GRESS. /, ſegreſſus, Latin.] The act of 
going out of any place; departure. 
Waed<card. 
EGRE'SSION. / ſegr:fio, Lat.] The act 


EFFU'LGENT. a.[efFulgens, Lat.] Shining; 
bright; luminous. lac more. 

EFFUMABILITY. / | furnus, Latin.) The 
_ of flving away in tumes. Hoyle. 

To EFFU SE. v. 4. N, Latin.j To pour 
out: to ſpill. . Milton. 

EF FU SE. /. (trom the verb.] Waſte ; ef- 
fuſion. 

TFEU'SI ON. 7: =Fu/io, Latin.) 


C Duns. Fa of of VA 


of going our. Pope. 
+ E'GRET. /. A fowl of the heron kind. 
- E'GRIOT. / [atzret, French.] A ſpecies of 
cherry. an 
| To EJA'CULATE. ⁊vᷣ. a. {zjaculor, Latin.} 
To thr. w ; to ſhoot owe. | rewe. 
' ETACULATTION. /. [from ejaculate.) 
1. A ſtert prays Gated Gut oecafionally. 
Tavlor. 


| 3. The 


EKE 
2. The act of darting or throwing, 


| Bacon. 
EJACULATORY. a. {from ejaculate.) Sud- 
denly darted ; ſud ica ; haſty. Duvpa. 
To EJE CT. v. a. [ejicio ejectum, Latin T 
1. Io throw out; to forth; to veid. 
, Sandys. 
2. To throw out or expel from an 
poſſ-Mon. Dryden. 
3. To exo; to drive away. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To caſt way; to reject. . 
EITE CTION. /. ſeſectia, Latin. 
1. Tue act of caiting out ; expulſion. 
Broome. 
2. [Ta phyſick.] The diſcharge of any 
thing by au emunctory. Quincy. 
EJE'CTMENT. /, [from eje4.] A legal 
writ by which any inhabitant of a houſe, 
or tenant of an eſtate, is commanded to 
depart. 
F1GH. interjet. An expreſſion of ſudden 
deſiæht. 
EIGITT. a. Teahra, Saxon.] Twice four. 
A wort or number. Sandys. 
EIGHTH. 2. [from eight.] Next in order 
to the ſeventh. Poe. 
ET GHITEEN. à. {cight and en.] Twice 
nine. Taylor. 
EV'GHTEENTH. a | trom efghteen.} The 
next in order to the leventeenth. Nys. 
EVGIITFOLD. a. [eight and fold. ] Eight 
times the number or quantity. 
EVGHTHLY.ad.{trom eight.) Inthe eighth 
rare. Bacon. 
EITGIITHHT I. a. [fromeigh:y.) The next in 
order to the ſeventy - ninth; eight tenth. 
5 Wilkins. 
Fi'GIITSCORE. a. [eight and re.] Eight 
times twenty. Shakeſpearc. 
ETGIITY. a. {eight and ten. Eight times 
ten. 
F“ GNE. a. ſaiſne, French. ] The eldeſt or 
ni born. Bacon. 
TI SEL. / [eopnl, Saxon.] Vinegar; ver- 
juice. | 
EITHER. pron. [(oxvep, Saxon. ] 
1. Vſhetherfnever of the two; waether one 
or the other. Drayton. 
2. £1ch; both. Hale. 
EITHER. ad. (from the noun.] A diſtribu- 
tive adverb, anſwered by or ; either the one 
% the other. Daniel. 
EjULATION. { {ej:datio, Latin. ] Outery; 
lantentation; moan ; wailing. 
C vernment of the Tongue. 
EixF. ad. [eac, Saxon.] Alſo; likewiſe ; 
beſide. Spenſer. Prior. 
Ty EXE. 2. 0. [eacan, Saxon. ] 
1. To increale, Spenſer. 
2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies. 
Pope. 
3. To protra q; to lengthen. Sho teſp. 
4. To ſpia out by uſcleis additions. Pee. 


office or 


Braaon. | 


| 


| 


— — 


—— 


E L D 
| To ELABORATE. ». a. ſelaboro, Latin. 


1. To produce with labour. Yr. 
2. To heighten and improve by fucceſſ;, 
operations. 


Arbuthnat. 
ELABORATE. a. [elaboratss, Latin.] Fi. 


niſhed with great diligence. Waller. 
 ELA'BORATELY. ad. from claborate.¶ La- 
boriouſly ; diligently ; with great ſtudy, 


| N 
ELABORATION, / {from elaborate. lh 
provement by ſucceſſive operations. Roy, 
To ELA'NCE. v. u. Celancer, French. ] To 
throw out; to dart. Hrior. 
To ELA'PSE. v. a. [elapſus, Latin.) To pals 


„ 


away; to glide away. Clariſſu, 
ELA'STICAL. 2 a. ffrom ia. Having 
ELA'STICK. 5 the power of returnin- 


to the torm from which it was diftorted ; 
{pringy. Newton, 

ELASTTCIT V. / [from elaftich.} Force in 
bodies, by which they endcavour to reſtore 
thernlelyes. 


Pope, 
ELA TE. a. [z/atzzs, Latin] Fluſhed with 


tnccels; loity; haughty. Popes 
To ELATE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Lo puff up with proſperity. 
2. Toexalt ; to heighten. Tromſon. 


EL ATE RIUM. /. [Latin.} An inſpiſſated 
juice, procured from the fruit ot the wild 
cucumber; a very violent and rough purge. 

Hill. 

ELA”TION. / [from elate.] Haughtineſs 
proceeding from ſucceſs. Alterbury. 

E'LBOW. / {cIboza, Saxon.] 

1. The next joint or curvature of the arm 
below the ſhoulder. Pope. 
2. Any flexure, or angle. Bacon. 

3. Ta be at the EL BOW. To be near. 
Shakeſpeare. 

ELBOWCHATR. /. ſel boo and chuir.] A 
chair with arms. Gay. 

E'LBOWROOMI. eo andreem. Room 
to ſtretch out tue elbows; freedom from 
confinement. = South, 

To E'LBOW. +. . from the noun.] 

1. To puſh with the elbow. Dryden. 

2. Topuſh; to drive to diſtance. 
Dryden. 

Te E'LBOW. wv. =. To jut out in angles. 

£ LD. / [eald, Saxon. ] | 
1. Old age; decrepitude. Spenſer. 

| 2. Old people; peritons worn out with 
years. Milton. 

E'LDER. a. [The comparative of o Sur- 

aſſing another in years. Te 


E'LDER. / ſellara, Saxor.] The name of a 


tree, Shakeſpeare. 
E'LDERLY. 3. [from elder.) No longer 
ung. Swift. 


0 
ELDERS. / {from elder-] 
1. Perſons who!: age gives them reverence. 
Kaleigh. 
2. Anceſtors. 


| 


Pope. 
3- Thoſe 


3 
1. 
4 
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ELE 
3 Thoſe who are older than others. 


Hooker. 


4. [Among the Jews. ] Rulers ct the 


| le the New Teſtament. ] Eccleſia- 
8 Preſhyterians.] Laymen intro- 
duced into the kirk-pouty-. Cleaveland. 

FLDERSHIP. / [from elder.] 
1. Seniority; 5 : 1 

- eccleſiaſtical fenate. 

broom ig 4 

7ST. a. The ſuperlative of eld. 

_ The 15 that has the right of pri- 
mogeniture. Shateſpeare. 
2. That has lived moſt years. Locke. 

ELECAMPA'NE. /. A plant named allo 
ſtarwort. Aller. 

1 ELE CT. v. a. cl, Lin. | 
1. To chuſe for any offic2 or uſe. Daniel. 

| +. (In theology.] To ſclect as an object of 

eternal mercy. | Milton. 

ELE'CT. a. trom the verb.) 

1. Choſen; taken by preference from a- 


mong others. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Choſen to an office, not yet in polleſſion. 
Aylife. 

4. Choſen as an ohject of eternal mercy. 
Hammond. 


ELE'CTION. /. CI die, Latin.] ; 
1. The act of chuling one or more from 


a greater number. Whitoifte. 
s. The power of choice. Dames. \ 


3. Voluntary preterence. Rogers. 
3. The determination of God by which any 
were ſelecte d for eternal life. Atterbury. 
. The ceremony of a public choice. 
Addiſon. 

ELECTIVE. a. ſtrom elt .] Exeriing the 
power cf a choice. Gree. 
ELECTIVELY. a. By choice ; with pre- 
ference of one to anothcr. Grew, 


ELE'CTOR. / from cet.) 


1. He that has a- vote in the choice of any 


oticer. Waller. 
1. A prince who has a voice in the choice 
of the German emperour. 
ELECTORAL. a. itrom c or.) Having 
the dignity ot an el-Cor. 
ELE'CTORA TE. /. {frume/ for.} The d. g- 
nity of an clectur. Addiſuu. 
ELE'CTRE. J. Celed rum, Latin.) 


1. Amber, which, having tic quality, 


when warmed by trict on, of attrecting 
bodies, gave to one ſpecies of attract 1 
the name of cαC,jęi. 


2 A mixed metal. Bacon. 
ELE'CTRICK, C4. [fromele&rim, Latin. 


7. Attraclive without magnetiſin ; by 2 
| vn property, luppoſcd once o be- 
ag chicfly to amber, Newton, 


* 
1 


| 


L LE 


| 2. Produced by an electrick body. 


: Brown. 
ELECTRICITY. / [irom ele#r:ic+.} A pro- 
p: ity in bytes, whereby, when rubbed, 
they draw ſubſtances, eniit flame, may be 
fi. led with ſuch a quantity 6i the electri- 
cal vapour, as, it Hſchñarged at once upon 
a human body, , ould & 4 get life. 
ELECTUAR NY. / {o/c fiar:um, Latin. A 
torm of medicine of conferves and po- 
ders, in the conſittence of hcnty. 


Qrancys 
ELEEMO'SYNARY. a. (id innige. 
1. Living upon als; depending upon 
charity. Glanwilc. 
2. Given in charity ; 
E'LEGANCE.T |. {c/egontia, Lat.] B auty 
ELEGANCY.y of art; beau.y itgaut 
grand-ur. Ra.eigh. 
E'LECANT. a. (elegans, Latin.) 
1. Piealing with minuter beauties. 
Pope. 
2. Nice; not coarſe, not groſs. Pepe. 
E'LEGANTLY. ad. [from e out. ] lu 


tuch a manner as to picaſe without cl va- 
tion. Pope. 
ELE'GIACEK. a. Ci, Latin.) 
1. Uſed in clegies. 
2. Mourntul ; ſorrow ful. Care 
E'TEGY./. [ elegia, Lat.u. ] 
1. A mourntul long. Siaurſpeares 


2. A funera ſong. Dryden. 
3. A ſnorc poem, without points or tuins. 


ELEMENT. / felementum, Latin. 

I. The firſt or conflituent princtole of any 
thing. 1H! 50.422, 

2+ The four elements, uſually fo call. 1, are 
earth, fire, air, water, uf wuicu our world 
is compoſed. Bacon. 

3. The proper h.:ytation or ſphere of any 
thing. Bae. 

4. A neceſſary ingredient; a chyſtituent 
part. Sake. ,* 1. Te. 

5. Tae letter: of iny language. 

6. The loweſt or firſt rudiunecuts of !itera- 
ture or ſciences. Hooker, 


1. Io comrround of e'omente. Ray. r. 
2. lo % llitute; to rate as a firl? prin- 
Ce Donne. 


[ELEMENTAL a. (fon element.) 
1. Prodi ced by tore of i: four elements. 
; Drydes. 
2. .\riting freun fürſt princip! s. 
, * Faw „10 , * I. Haun. 
ELEMENT Y 1 1 Y * fo» 14 MTA 44 91. ev. 
Simplicity o nature; abience of chinpo— 
fition. 


ELEMENT. RV. a. 


Broren. 
rom liehe. j 


: Arbuthnot. 
2. Rudimental; ſimple. 


| ELE'NCH. 


ELI 
ELENCH. / ſelenchus, Latin.] An argu- 


ment; a ſophiſm. Brown. 

ELE'OTS. /. Apples in requeſt in the cyder 

countries. Mortimer. 
E'LEPHANT. /. [ elephas, Latin.] 

1. The 4argeſt of quadrupeds, of whoſe 
lagacity, faithfulneſs, and underſtanding, 
many ſurprizing relations are given. This 
animal feeds on hay, herbs, and pulſe. 
He is naturally very gentle. He is ſup- 

lie! with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
ge, which ſerves him for hands. His teeth 

are the ivory fo well known in Europe. 
Calmet. 


2. Ivory; the teeth of * Dryden. 


ELEPHANTTAsSIS. 75 ſelephantigſis, Lat. 
A ſpecies of leproſy, ſo called from in- 
cruftations like thoſe on the hide of an ele · 

hant. 

EIL E PHA*NTINE. a. Tclenbantinta, Lat. 
P-rtaining to the elephant. 

To E'LEVATE. v. a. [ elevo, Latin. 
1. To raiſe dp aloft. Wo 
2. To exalt ; to dignify. 

2. To raiſe the mind with great concep- 
tions. Milton. Savage. 
4. To cate the mind with vicious pride. | 
F. To leſſen by detraction. Hooker. 
E'LEVATE. part. a. Exalted; raiſed aloft. ; 


Milton. 

ELEVATION. / elevatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of raiſing up aloft. ¶ oad ward. 

2. Exaltation ; divnity. Locke. 

3» Exaltation of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. Norris. 

4. Attention to objects above us. Hoghker. 

5. The height of any heavenly body with 
re ſpect ta the horizon. 

ELEVA'TOR. / {from elevate.) A raiſer 
or litter up. 

FLE'VEN. a. [znvlepen, Sax.] Ten and 
one. pakeſpoare. 

ELEVENTH. a. [from eleven.) i he next 
in order to the tenth. Riot. 

ELF. / plur elves. [olf, Welch.) Herter. 

. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to Fe fecn 
m wild places. Dryden. 
2. A devil. 

To ELF. v. a. To entanz!e hair in fo iner 
cate a manner, that it 1s not to he unra- 
veiled. Shurfpeare. 

E'LFLOCK. /. fe/fand /oc+.} Knots of hair 
twiſted by elves. SLakeſmrare. 

To ELICI TE. v. a. ſelicio, Latin.} Tu ſicik e 


award. 


out ; to fetch out 7 Sr urge Hale. 
ELVCIT. a. [clicitus, Latin.] Brought into 
a. Hanmond. 


ELICITA'TION. / [from elicio, Latin. ] 
Exciten. ent of the power of the will into 
act. Bramhall. 
To E.iFDLE. v. a. [elido, Lat.] To! reak in 


L L O 
| thineſs to be choſen. Fiddes. 
| ELV/GIBLE. a. [eligibilis, Latin.] Fit to be 
choſen ; preferable. 
 E'LIG1BLENESS. /. [from cligible.] Wor. 
thineſs to be choſen ; preferableneſs. 
 ELIMINA”TION. / ſelimino, Latin.] The 

act of baniſhing; rejection. 
ELTISION. / ſeliſo, Latin.) 
1. The act ot cutting off. Swift, 
2. Diviſion ; ſeparation of parts. Bacon, 
ELIXA”TION. / [elixus, Lat.] The act of 
boiling. Brown. 
ELI XIR. J. | Arabic.} 

1. A medicine made by ſtrong infuſion, 
where the ingredients are almoſt diſſolved 
in the menſtruum. Quincy. 

2. The liquor with which chymiſts cran{- 
mute metals. Donne, 

3. The extract or quinteſſence of any 

thing. South, 
4. Any cordial. Milton, 


{ ELK. J. lælc, Sax.] The elk is a large and 


| ſtately animal of the ſtag kind. Hill. 
ELL. / eln, Sax.] A meaſure containing a 
yard and a quarter. Herbert. 
ELLTPSIS. 5. 
t. A figure of rhetorick, by which fome- 
thing is left out. 
2. (In geometry.] An oval figure generated 
| from the ſection of a cone, by a plane 
cutting both fides of the cone, but not pa- 
rallel to the baſe, and meeting with the baſe 
when produced. Harri. 
ELLFPTICAL. Z @. {from it.] Having 
ELLIPTICE. the forin of an elliplis, 
Cheyne. 
ELM. / (ul mat, Latin; elm, Saxon.] The 
name ot a tree, 
ELOCU”TION. , ſelacutia, Latin. 
1. The power ot fluent ſpeech. Motton. 
2. Eloquence; flow of language. Milton. 
3. The power ot exprethon or diction. 


| Dryden. 
FE'LOGY. / Ce. ge, French. ] Praiſe ; pa- 
negyr+ck. Wotton. 


i To ELOIGNE. . 9. {-loigner, French.] 


To put at a diſtance. Donne. 
To ELO'NG ATE. v. a. {from Hug, Lat.) 
To lengthen. to draw out. | 
To ELO'NGA'TE. v. u. To go off to a di- 
{tance from any thing. roavn. 
ELONGACTTION. /. trom clongate.] 
1. The act of firetching or lengthening it- 
ſelf. Arbuthnot. 
2. The ſtate of being ſtretched. 
3. In medicine.] An imperfect luxation. 
Quincy. Wiſ:man. 
4. Diſtance; ſpace at which one thing is 
| diſtant from another. Glanville. 
5. Departure; removal. Broaun. 


| To ELOYPE. v. a. [/oopen, to tun, Dutch. ] 


pieces, 


ELIGIEFLITY. / "from eligitle,) Wor: 


Heonker. | 


To run away; to break looſe ; to eſcape. 
a Addiſon, 
ELO 4E. 
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EMB 


HorEMENT. / (from elope.] Departure 2. The Nate of one grown lean- 
from jull r-ftraint. Aiife. . | nur.. 
Lops. / fo. ] A fiſh; re kon by  EMACULA'TION. / Cemaculo, Lutin. ] 
Milton among the ſ-rprats, Million.) The act of freeing auy thing trom ſpoce 


OQUENCE. / f eloguentta, Latin. | 
* 155 power Lab with fluency and 
ance. 


4, Elegant language uttered with any wr 
"OP 


FILOWENT. a. [*laquens, Latin.] H 291 1 
te power of an orator, 


ELSE. pronoun. [ eller, Saxon- Ornerz 


one beſides. Denham. 
LIE. ad. | 
J. Otherwiſe. Till! on. 


1. Beide; except. Dryden. 
FLSEWHERE. ad. (% and where. | 

1. In any other place. A%bot. 
4 ln other places; in ſome other place. 

| Tillotſon. 
19 ELU'TIDATE. 2. a. [ elucido, Lu in. ] 


To explain; to clear, Bayle. 


IELUCDA'TION. £ [from elucidate.] Ex- 
lanation 3 *<xpolition. Boyle. 


UCIDA'TOR. { ſtrom elucidate.) Ex- 
plainer ; expoſitor ; commentator. 
Abbot. 


7 ELUDE. 2. a. ſeludo, Latin. ] 

1 Jo eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid by 
 rtifice, Ragors. 
. To mock by uncxp:Aed eſcape. Pope. 
ELUDIBLE. a. from elude.] Poſſible to 


-— mn Swift. 
ELVES. The plural of . Pope. 


ELVELO/CK. / Knot in the hair. Brown. 
ZLVISH. a. {from cit.] Relating to elves, 
or wandering ſpirits. Drayton. 
ILUMBATED. a. 
med in the loins. 
HLUSION. Y eg, Latin.] An eſcape 
from examiuation; an artifice. Wocdward. 
LLUSIVE. a. [from elude..] Prag. rlu- 
fon; uling arts to etcane. Pope. 
LUSORY. a. [from elude.) Tending to 
leceive ; fraudulent. Broun. 
bELUTE. v. a. (, Latin.) To waſh 
ff : Arbuthnot. 
bELUTRIATF. . a. [(elutris, Latin.) 
9 Gecant ; or ſtrain ont. Arbuth;: 2. 
ILYSIAN. a, fee, Lat. Deliciduſly 
booth ing: excccuuigiy delightful. 
Aden. 
ELFSIUM. / [Latin,] The place aſſigred 
' the h-athens to happy ſouls; 2ny place 
"Tellertly plcaſant. Shakeſpeare. 
75 . Aconraction OL them. Hudibras. 
; — CIATE. . 5 mans, Latin.) 
watte ; to deprive of fi-ſh. Graunt. 
I EMACIATE. w. v. 1 
AL Brown. 
IA'TION. /. [emaciat?is, Lat in.] 
1 * * of making lean. 


Shako[venre. 


Lala R Pp 2 


| 
q 


[ elumbis, Lat.] Weak- | 


MW 


To loſe fleſh; to 


or fouinels. 
 EAANATNT. a. [-manans, Latin.] Iſſuing 
fra ſomerhing elſe. ä Hale. 
E MANATION. /. {emanatio, Tatin.) 
1. The act ot ifſumy or proceeding trom 
| anv other ſubilance, Soth. 
1. Tliat which iſſues from another ſub- 
it ine. Taylor. 
EMVNATIVE. g. [from emanos, LiItiu.)] 
Iſſuing from another. 
To EMA NCM VAT E. v. g. [emancipn, Lat.} 
| To ſet tree from {-rvitnds = Arbuthn. 
EMANCIPA”'TION. / (rom emancipate.] 
The act of ſetting free, deliverance trom 
ſlavery. Ca e,. 
To EMY'RGINATE. v. a. {mares Lat.] 
To take away the margin or edge of any 
thing. 
To EMA'SCULATE. *. as ſemiſculs, Lat.] 
I. To caſtrate ; to deprive ot virdlity. 
Graunt. 
2. To eſſeminate; to vitiate by un.nany 
ſottneis. Collter. 
EMASCULA”TION. FL {from em r/culate.) 
I. Cattration. 
2. Eft-minacy; woman!ſh qualities. 
To EMB V'LE. . a. [(embalien, French 
. To make up into a bundle. 
2. To bind un; to encloſe. Spenſer. 
To EMBA'LM. v. a. ſerbaumer, Frenci..] 
To impregnate a body with arowatick>, 
that it may re ſiſt puiicfaction. 
Donne. 


EMBA”LMER. / [from nm.] Oue that 
practiſes the art of embalming and pre- 


{: rving bodies. Bacon. 
To EMBAR. . a. {from Jar.) 
1. To ſhut; to cnclole. Fairfax. 


2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition ; to 
block up. Bacon. Donne. 
EMBARCATION. J, {from e.:4ark.) 


| 1. The act of putting on ſkipboard. 


CuUarendon, 
2. The act of going on ſhipboard. 
EMB.\RGO., / {-mbargar, Spaniſh.] A 


protituon do pais; a {top to trade. 


bi otton. 
To EMR. NEIL. v. a. [-mbarguer, French.) 
1. Jo put on ſh.phoatd. Clarendon. 


2. To cnv5ge another in any affair. 
Te LAIBA RK. v. . 

1. T. go on ſhiptoard, 
To-ngage in ny affair. 
To EMB U'RRASS. 2. a. (mbar rar, Fr.] 

To perplcx : to diſtreis; to encany e 
SCor-ctor. 
FEMRARRASSMENT. /. {fromempars.. TR 
Perplexity ; entanglement. Ht atts. 


Prilißs. 
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To EMBASE. 2. 5. iron . | 2. Dealing in emblems ; uſing emblems, 
2. To vitiate ; to Cepauperate; to impair, | EMBLEMAY TICAULY. ad. {[trom emblem. 
| Wotion. tick.] In the manner of emblems ; allu- 


2. To Vegrad: ; to vility. Spenſer. fvely. Swift, 
EMB34/SS.,DCR./. One ſent on a pub'i- | EMBLE'M ATTST.Z[Tom emblem. ] Writer 
meſſage. N-uham. or inventer of em! eins. Brown, 
ENI. SSANKESS.,. A woman fer on a } MBOLISM. fo Fand] 
bie weile. Garth. 1. Intercaſuſou, mi-riion of days or years 
E'M3ASSAGE. ? | to produce regit.arity and equatioy. of 
F'MBASSY. / time. Holder. 
1. A pub'ic meſſace. Dry Jen. 2. The time inferied ; interealatory time. 
2. A ſolemn me ſſage. ur. EMBOI. UB. /. . Any thing iuſert. 
1 „rend. in an nonieal ſenſe. Sianer. ed aud ected in another, as the fucker in 
To £2134 TTT. F. =. a. itroin haithe.) Vo a pump. Arbthnoe. 


ron in oder or array of hte. Prion, | To EMBO'SS. 2. g. from bo je, a protube- 
To FMBVY. v. a. [from baigner, to bathe, | rance, French 

F. geh.“ be 8 1. Vo form vue prutuiherances. Milton, 

1. F bathe; to wet; to waſh, Se. 2. Lo egen with relief, or rifing work, 


2. 'm bay.] To incllein 2 bay; to Dryden. 
lar ck Saufen. z. To encloſe; to include; to cover. 
Ton E LLISH. wv. a. ſeinbeillir, French. Sheng. 
T. worn to b-entify. Locke. 4. To enclaſi in a thicket, Miiton. 
TMHT“LILIS: MEN. /. [fromembelli/h. || 5. Ta hunt to: d. Sh heſpeare, 
O-4 am ent ; advent :tous brauty ; dechra | ENBUGBSMENT. /. [from embeſs.) 
tion. * | Addi on. tt. Any tang ftand:ng out from the eſl; 
Ev EIN. £ The emier days. Tr.] jut ; eminence. Bum. 
E'dibeRG , en out a fnguler. [eMVINa, Zo Relief; rifiry work. Adaiſm, 
8 von.] Hot cinders; athes not yet -x-| To EMBO TITLE. v. u. (poutoille, Freuen. 


tin Cod Nacan. IO Include in bottles; to bottle. 
E GER WEER. /. A week in which ar Philips. 


en rer falls. The ember days at the | To EMBDOY WEL. . a. from horv-i.] To 


. 


us feaſuns are the Werineſdayv, Fridiv. eviicerate; to deprive of the entraii-; to 
and Saturtayct orthelſr Sun ay Lett exenterat®. Milton. 
the ſ-2{t oi Pentecoſt, 8 ptember 14, De- To LI ERA CE. . g. (enbra/er, French,] 
cer:tber T2. Common Frazer, 1. To hold tondly in tne arms; to ſqueeze 
JS) . ARF “Z. ZLF. T's . in kindac g. Dryden. 
2. 10 zppropriatse by breach of trill. 2. To ſeize ardently Or eager! 7; £0 lay hold 
Haraburd ] on; t@ welcome, Davies. Tillotſon. 

2. To waſte + to fwalow up in riot. 3. To comprehend z to take in; to enci- 


EMPPT7LALEMENT. /, [from mir rt. 4. To compriiz ; to incloie; to contn. 


1. The £5 of ap oropriatii'g to hint that LDenbem. 
a 3 * 1 — 4% . : 2 1 0. ds — 1 8 od * © t « 5 C; 0 Fa v*,0 
* ich. iS renred moren tar another. WL 10 dme; OO: CCiVE. MN OAT? 
2. The ung ill pe: printed, 6. To find ; to take, Shale eure. 


To .MBLA'LE. v.. hae er, French) . To fqueeze in a hoſtile Nanmer. 
1. To adorn with gering e beiliſn- To Mi RACE. v. 2. To join in au em- 


ments. "ISO ( brace. : ; Shakejheure. 
2. To b'azon; to peint with enf cr 5 ar- EMBRACE. / frrom the verb.] | 
rial. dit. 1. Clatp, ond pie ſfure zu che arms; hug. 
o Fetz. 17. CN. g.. g. O hner. French.) . Denham. 
1. To agorn with finwrts of hera Wu. 2. An hoſiile ſaue=ze ; cruſh. 
2. To. in glaring colours. Hates: ) EMBRACENIENT, / ſtrom fate. 
E'MBLENTE. /. LANA. I. Claſp in the ame; hug; embraces 


1. Inlay; enam |. Stanry. 


2. An ccrult repreſentation; an allnfive | 2. Comprehentiion. Darnith 
1G ape, Peachame. A.ldiſns.] 3. State of Letug contained; incloſure. 

To EMBLEM. . a. Fo re; reſent t wn Bacon, 

o.cut or allußve manner, Glanmwilln, 4. Coningo! endearment. Shake/prort 

EMBLEM, "TICAL. rr. | EMBRA'CER. / firom embrace . Tre per. 

EMBLEMA' TICK. { Us rom emblem. | | fon 5 H racing. H:oe, 

1. Compriſing ':n en.bloing allufive ; c- ENA BRN HU RL. . fe ure, French. 4 


cultly repreie i. ;. Nur. | e perture iu the Wall; battletnent. 1 
i q 


E ME 
75 unn N Vr „V. &. Licon Srar.. 


4 corat® ; 9 noten; ta Ack. v, Ic. 


„ EAURO CAT E. *. 1. 2 1 C 
2 pact di! zie v7; ta meu c 14 14+ 
112 — Tun. 'ts 
1 BROCA” CIO. 7 from exorocatc.! 
1. The act of rubinug any par. dicalcd 
un medicinal liquors. 


1. The lc: ion with which aay dilenſe par: 
| is waſh*/! is 175 n 6 
* EMBROTDER. Ts a. (Sragery x crunch. 
To burger with ornaments; to de 
figure work. 1257 er. 
| EMBROIDERER. /: [from eribr: | 
Due that adorns clothes with, _ | 
Ee. , 
| EMPROADERY. from re 7. 
1. Figures rait. aug on a grou: d; 
Nee... "WOT. 
1. Varicgation; Civerſity of 25 . 
J% EMRR OIL. g. a. Hreunill Ve. } a 
diliu:b; to cortule; to draft, 
4 . Cha 4 . 
fo EMBR O TIIEI. . v. 4. brot, rei. 
To 1 mn” my in 4 bb RE . 
EMV. I S 
EMbk! ON. 8 . nun. 
1. Ide oSsri..g yet unſi ſiched in the 
vob. g. un. Bart. 
2. The flate of zur thi yet not fit tor 
prodution; vet li ntth tt, 01H. 
EYE. / J lic, JN | be. Se, 
EME NDABLE +» (I. . 575, Latin. Ca- 
able rf emma 15%; ; corrig ihie. 


IMLND. TION. /. nen. 2 Latin.) 
t. Correci b ; alteration Of any U, ul Irom 
werle to Het: er. Cao. 
2. An alter ztion qa le in the text by verva! 
criticiſm. 

EMEND. TOR. < wmwendo, Latin. J A 
corrector; an improve . 

EMER ALD J ({omerautd,, French, ſnarug- 
dus, Latin.| A green Þ ecions Bone.” 1 e 
emeraſd is ite mofi pft flute, perhaps 
the mofl beautiful of all the gen s. It is of 
all the various fades of green, trom the 
deepeſt to the paleſt. No- dad. 

To EME RGE. v. u. Cemergo, Latin. 

I. To riſe out of any thing in which it is 
covered. Bey tc. 

2. To iſſue; to proceed. Nexutor: 

3. -To rife ; 1 to mount from a ſtate ©: we- 
preſſion or o{.urit Lobe. 

EMERGENCE. h 8 

EMERGENCY. 87 [from emerge.] 

1. The act of rifing out of any fluid Ke: 
which it is covered. Fr: 

2. The aQ of riſing into view. © -- 


FOR» 

WE: « Any ſudden UCCA ſion; arent 2 
un Ty. 6 7 7 : 
4» Prefng neceſſity. me na; bes. 
— 7. 


| 
' 


| 
' 
1 
! 


i 


St 


IF bees . 


, 


| 
' 


TW EMFN AEN F. 


— 


E MI 


ſtrom emerge. 
% £45333. cut e ft 45 ot which overw Reims or 
vblcviys 17. Ben Vn. 
2. 1i'tingin'o view, or notice. ton. 
3 Tiſving ien au thinp. Sc. 
A Jud. len; unc ekceily caſusl. 
Claren ton. 
75 ſtrom err hotds. J 
Painful ſwelling: ot the 
= oo al \E Ng ; Piles. S. ue 
LZRSION. , n emerges) Tire tune 
Ww.ick 4 — „having been vbicured by ite 
approach to ine ten, appears again. 
Brown. 
MERY. / [V, French.] Emery ig 
an irc n ore. It 18 | repared by; grin, ug in 
11.1 = It i vi-d i 111 (Laning and No 11 . 
Hitt. 
7 Having tle 


 OLI# 14 © | » 8 
E.44EROTDS. 5 


4 


| 


.] 


e314, k. quality ot provoking 
v . H. 4. 
EME”LVICALLY. ad. from emetical.} In 


a; to provoke to yoni. 
Ber. 
LMIC VU TION. J. fication, Lat.] Sparks 


ling; fiy:ng on ir 110 — particles. 


luck a lilalik..7 


"'O 
Lrown. 
L MICTION. /. trom emickum, Join. ] 
3 Harwy. 


„ MIC RATE. v. u. [migre, Lain, } 
” emo from one place ts another, 
EMIGKRA I1ON. / firom emvyrate.] 

C. 11. Ne 4 1 .* Lal Dita: K. 2. Hu 21e. 
EMINEUNCE. 1 : 
Nit New. c 7 nent: ay Lat. ] 
1 oe Gets; „eight. 
2. Sat; hgh: part, Ray. 
10 5 part r.{i..,; above the reſt. Dryden. 
4. A ace where one is expoled to g ncral 
n Aae . 
3. Fyaltation; conſpicuouſneſs; repira- 


ty oe 


tion; erb bri y. Stiilin g fert. 
b. I0Preme der tee. Auitos:. 
7. Nutice; fllt. nation. Slakelpeares 
8. A title, lden io ard inals. 
E. MI NEN. a. £ inc, Lat in.] 
1. High; !otty. Fredi. J. 
1 Diane ied; cxaltcd, Dd 
3. Conſpicu us; rewarkebe, M.iten. 
IL Mid NULY. Gd. ron eminent. 
1. Conti woutlyg in a mauer? - 
tracts oblervation. +. 8% 
2. In a high Cegree. WO 
EMISSAKY. /. en 175 A 
1. Cove ſen! out 44 (bY 41 *** 
a freret » get. t. | No 
One tat ers fend cut... 
LESLY SSIOnqN, 14 N 4 r 
Wii ut L wet. 8 
. 5 vv. # , Lat 
fot Olea et CF og iP _ i Hs or of 
2. Lotti 487i Hirte r. 
333 „nt zur udicall x. A IN 
U 41 2 Weinen 


— — A woe. 


E MP 
EMVENAGOGUES./- leu and dyw.} 


EMP 


EMPUATICALLY. ad. {irom emphatical) 


Mcdicines that proin te tlie cou les, | 1. Strongly ; torcibly ; in a Uriking man- 


Aunq. 


E'MMET. /: C æmerte Saxon. ] An ant; 2. According to appearance. 
Sidney. i EMPLYSEMATOUS. 4. rom if. 


a bil mire. 
To EMMI W. v. a. [from mew.) Fo mew 
or cop up. | 
To EM MOVE. v. a. {enmauvor, French. 
To cx e; toruules 
EM'YVLLIENT, a. [emliens, Lat. | Soit- 
enine; tuppiving. Arbut/not. 
EMC LLIE NIS. /. Such things as ſheath 
and loiten tne aſperities of the humours, 
and rehx aud ſupp e the foints. Die. 
EMOLLV TION. / { emolk1z9, Latin. The 
act of fa enine. 133 
EMO LUMENT. / femolunentum, Lat.] 
Proat ; alvantage. Saat. 
EMO NGS T. prep.] lo wiitten by Speayer.) 
Among. Spenſer. 
EMOTION. / (motion, Fr.] Diſturbance 
of mind; vehemence of pailion. Dryden. 
To SMPA'LE. v. as cn 4kry French.] 


1. To fence with à pale. Donne. 
2. To fortify. Raleigh. 
3. To incloſ-; ro ſhut in. Chaveland. 


4 To put to deata by ſpitting on a stake 
fixed upriz ht. Sod lern. 
EPA'N NEL. ffrom panne, Freuch.] The 
writing orencering by thee: rf the names 
of a jury into a (chevule,winch he as fam 
moned to appear. Conv i 


To EMPANNEL. v. a. [from the noun.) . 


To lummon to lerve ona jury. 
1 Cov. r Tongues 
EMPA'RLANCE. /, ffrom ee, to} bt 
ſigmfieth a defirs or petition n court of a 
day to pauſe what is bell todo. Carl. 
EMPA'SM. /< 1 X pow der to Cure 

rect the bad {cent of the body. 
To EMPA'SSION. v. a. fror non] To 

move with paſlioa ; to allet firunly. 

77;ton. 


To EMPE/OPLE. . a. [from probe. 1 


form into a people or community. Spenſer. 
EMPERESS. /. from emperor.) 

I. A woman inveſted with unpcrial power. 

Devi... 

2. The queen of anemperour. S wire, 

E'MPEROUR. /, {empereur, French A 

monarca of titie and diguity {uneriour to 

a king. SH. Lrprari. 


E'MIPERY. / [empire, Prench.] Empire; | 


ſovercign Command. Nut in ule. 
| Shateſdeare, 
EMPHASIS. / (is. A 1emarkabie 
ſtreſs laid upon a word or ſentence. Holder. 
EMPHA'TICAL. 
EMPHATT;CK. 4. Uh. 


a. Forcib ec; Hrong; ſtriking. Garth. 
a. Strił ing the [gt B. 


2 Arrearing; waning; not real. 


8 CNſer. . 


| 3- Command over any thing. 


ner. So ut h. 
Brown, 


Bloateid ; pruted ;; iwollen, Shu 


Sonk-ſp-are. j To EMPIERCE w =. [trum Peirce. 4 


pierce into ; c enter into by violent a 


pull”. Sp. I 
EMPEUG#T. part. Set; pitched; — ＋ 
„ture. Spenſer, 


EMPL RE. V (ente, French.) 
5. Imperial power; tuprene dominion, 
| Rog. 
2. The region over wich dominion 1s ex. 
ten ed, Teenie. 
EAPLUCK, J. [runs] A trier or ex- 
| ae end, tuch pertous 48 have no true 
N D lege ot ph ylcal practice, but ven- 
ture un obſervation only. 
E Mei RICA. ; 
EM. IC. 5 a. trom the noun.] 
1. Veiicd in Cxperumnents. Milton, 
| 2. Know! only by experience; practiſed. 
only by rote. 5 Shekjpeare. 
EMPIKICALLY. ad. trom empirical, | 
I. LXprrunentally; according to experience, 
FRUNs 
2. Wichout rational grounds; chariaiau,- 
ene. 
| EMYURICISMEF. ftrom empirich.] Depend- 
cue on cxpreiience without knowleuge er 
bl ri; UUTRETY. 
EMPLASTER /. [unrracew,] An ap- 
putatem to a fore of an olraginuus of 
vucbus ſubſtance, ſpread upon cloth. 


Hooker, 


| 


| Wiſeman. 
To EMPLA'STER. v. a. To cover with a 
ws BA Aortimer. 


EMI STICK. a. Lr. Vicus; 
glut 'n us. Wiſeman. 

Ty EM PUEAD. v. a. To indict ; to pretct a 
Car: a ainſt, Hayward. 

To EMPLOY. v. a. Cemploier, French. | 
1. To buly ; to keep at werk; to excrcate, 


Temple. 
2. To uſe as an inſirument. Gay. 
3. To ute means. Dryden. 
4. lo uic as materials, ocke. 


5. To commiſſion; to intruſt with the ma. 
nazrem: nt cf any affairs. Il atis. 
5. To fill up with buſliehk. Dryden. 
7. To pai> or ſpend in buſineſs. Prior. 
EML. YY./. rom the verb. 
1. Buſineis; oject of induttrys Pope. 
2. Put'ick office. Addiſen. 
EMPLO “TABLE. o. [from emptoy. ] Capa- 
ble to he uſed ; fir for uſe. . 


ENPLO/YER. /. [from cp. 


. One that uſes cr cauſes to beuled. Childs 


2+ One way {ets ters bo work. 
| EMIPLCY- 


EMP 
MPLO'Y MENT. /: {irom employ.] | 

* Buſinels ; object of induitry ; object of 
labour. 


2. Buſineſs ; the Rate of heing employed. 
3. Office ; poſt of buſiaels. Atterbury. 
4. Buſineſs intruſtcd. Shakeſpeare. 


To EMPO/ISON. v. a. [empoiſonner, Fr.] 
1. To defiroy by poilon ; to deltroy bv ve- 
nomous food or drugs. Sidn y. 
a. To taint with poiton to envenom. 


EMPOISONER. / |em-oi/onneur, Fr. ] One 


who dettrovs a other by poiſon. Bacon. 


 EMPOISONME NT./\e-:4p0ifonnement, Fr] 


Tue practice of deltroying by poiton. 
con. 
EMPORE'TICK. a. [A Dν˙,ðj,] That 
which is uſed at markets, or in merchan- 


dize. | 
EMPORIUM. / [iunizn] A place of 
merchandize ; a mart ; a commercial city. 
Drrden. 
To EMPI VER SH. v. a. ( pauvre, Fr.] 
1. To make poor; to depaupcrate; to re- 
du.e to indigence. South. 
2. To leſſen fertility, 
EMPO'VERIiSHER. / from empowver:/h. | 
1. One that makes others pr r. 
2. That which impairs fertilitv. 
Marti mer. 


EMPO/VERISHMENT. I {f: om e. 


riſh. ] Canſe of poverty waſte. Swift. 
To EMPOW'ER. v. ag. Wm porver.] 

1. To authoriſe; to commithon. Dryden. 
2. To give natural force; to enable. 


Baker. 
E'MPRESS. / [from emprre/5 | 
1. The queen of an emperour. 
Ben Tohn/jon. 
2. A female inveſted with imperial d. guity; 
a female ſovereign. 4+1:lion. 
EMPRIT'SE. /. {empriſe, Fr.] An attempt of 
danger; undertaking ut hazard ; enterpr:fe. 
Fairfa.c. Pape. 
E'MPTIER. / {from emp. Cue that 
empties ; one that makes vorl. Nahbun. 
EMPTINESS. / {from empty. ] 
i. Abſence of plenitude ; inanity. Philips. 
2. The ſtate of being empty. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A void ſpace; vacuity ; wvacuu i. 
Dryden. 
4. Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. Dryden. 
3. UnfatisfaRorineſs ; inability to fiil up 
the deſires. Atterbury. 
6. Vacuity of head ; want of knowledge. 
; Pope. 
E'MPTION. / [emptio, Latin.] The act of 
. Purchaling. Arbuthnot. 


EMPTY. u. D mriz, Saxon.] 


1. Void; having nothing iu it; not full. 
8 Burner. 
2. Devaid; unſuraiſt ed. 


New to. | 


| 


EF M U 
3. Unſatisfactor/; unable to ſul the mind 
or delice. 
4. Without any thing to carry; unbur- 
thened. Diadem. 
5. Vacant of head; ignorant; unſciliul. 
5 Ratvighs 
| 6. Without ſubſtance ; without toliidity ; 
vain. Dryden. 
To EMP TV. v. a. {from the adj ive] Tu 
cvacuate; to exlault. Arbuth::o;. 
To EMPURPLE. v. @. [from purple. ] To 
make of a purple colour. Iiiton. 
To EMPU'ZZLE. v. a. (tram puzz/-.] To 
| _ perylex; to put to a tand. Browns 
AD YENMA. /. [waves] X collection of 
PUrUENT matter iu any part Fhatſocver ; 
generally uſed to fynity chat in the cavity 
| of tne breaſt only. Arvuthnot, 
E MPYREAL. a. [I=obeax.] Forincd af 
the element of fic; eiu beyoud aerial, 
NMiltons 
EMPYRE'AN. /. [Kr.] The hight 
heaven wicre the pure elcment of tire is 
ſurnole! to ſubliit. M. on. 
FAPYREUM. . { ranrugwun | The 
EMPYRE UdFR., burning of ary mat- 
| ter in houing or ist ation. Has 
EM2?YREUMATTICAL. from en - 
met.] iiaving the imell ur taſte vu! burut 
ſubitances. Boyle. 
 EMPYROSIS. / A.] Conflagraiion ; 
eneral fire. 4 . 
T, F'MULATYE. v. a. { emiuer, Latin. 
I. To rival; toprepulc as one to be typo). 
| le or excc led. h 
2. To hurate with hope of equral'ty, or 
ſuperior excellence. Len Fat, inte 
3. To be cual to; to riſe to equality wi, 
3 
4. To imitate; to reſemble. Arb. 3 
EMULATION. /. ent io, Lai: 


* 6 ; - 
I, Rivalry; Ac lire of ape wrty, 


Sprate 
2. Envy, deſire of deviating another ; 
cohtueſt; contention. CONST: 
E MULATIVE. a. from 
to emulation; rivalli- ci. 
petit. 
EMULA”TOR. / ſtrom <-mutc j x rival 
a Competitor, R.: 21. 
To EMU'LGE. v. a. ſemul;-2, Latin. Ta 
26 ou. 
ENI UL. CENIT. a (44u/gens, Latin.] 
1. NIIking or n ng on, 
2. Emulgent vrſtels in an copy] are the 
two large arterics ard veins which ane, 
the former tron. the Aulcouin, GK of 
the aorta, the laticr from the vena Cava. 


Br wn. 
 E'MIULGUS. a. {e#mulus, Latin.} 
1. Rivalin, ; engaged wm competition. 
B. % Jonſon. 


ett. 

4. nr ned 
0. 

LOS 1 CR. 


| 2 


2» Detiruus 


—— a 


h —  — — —— —— 


ENC 


2. D:firous of ſuderiority; deſirons to rife 


abc another, dciirous of any excetience ' 
rio. 
S5 αν Nre. 


EM f. USLVY. 27. tro blos. Wun 


peiT-7:4 by another. 


3. FaQtious ; contentious. 


de tire of excelliug or durdoing an ther. 


C. andullæ. 


EMULSION. / ſ-m/io. Latin. ] A torm 


f N C 


To EN. MP. v. 1. To pitch tents : to ſt 
down for 1/11 in a march. Bacon, 
To NC 21% v. @. To form an army in 
regular c. | 
ENCA'MPMENT. / [from encamp.] 
1. The act of cicawping, or putching 
tents, 
2. A Camp; . pitched in order. Greaw, 


of medicine, by hruiſing oily feeds or k-er- TY ENC MVZ. g. a. fro can. i hide ag 


n þ. Su. 
EM TNC TORIES. /. omnmmForium, I. i] 

Taoſe pans of tac bode where any tung 

extrem nity s fra ate 1, Mr.! 
To Z NAT. E. v. a. [t 49) U make 

alle. to conter ph er. Sener. . 
To ENA CT. v. a. from 2 


1. To act; ta perform; io effect. Se. 


2. To cftablifh ; to 4-:r7ce, T-.nple. 
2. Torepratent by ache. Soak jiroare. 


EN.VYCT./Z. [from tte verb.] Pure; de- 
term'1a10N. 
ENA'CTOR. / [from er ?.] 
1. Oar tnat forms decrecs, or eſtahliſhes 
laws. Atte-hu;y, 
2. One that practiſes or performs ny tu. 
Ser 555 4. 
ENALLAGE. / {from the; GQ ek αHα⁹ de ;4,. | 
A figure in grammar where there is a 
change ei her of apronoun, as hend po- 
fecſſive is pu for a relative, or when one 
moodor ten!- of a verb is put 0 ancther, 
To ENA'M3BU3H. v. a. [from amis. | 
To hide in a:nb:ith; to h.de with kotyic 
intention. Chapinan. 
To ENA EL. v. 6. from amel. 
I. Toi:lay; to varicg te with colours. 
a. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary 
it. Milton. 
T. ENA'MEL. v. n. To practiſe the wie of 
e. 44. Boyle. 
ENA'MEL. / from the verb.) 
1. Any thing enz melled, or varied with 


colours inlaid. Faris 


2. Tis frbRtacce inlaid in other things. | 


ENA*MELLER./. [fromera'ns/,] One that 


pr.:Ct1!-s the art ot eramelling. 

To EV MOUR. ve. 4. [amur, French 

To inflame with love; to make fond. 
Dry. 

EN.\RRA'T!ON. /, ſ-rarro, Latin. Eu- 
planation. 

ENARTIINO'S'S, / 2 and A.] The 
inſe-tion ol one boue into 2390ther t rm 
1 Wijemar:. 

ENATA/TIONY. / ſenato, Lat.] The act of 
ſvimmin, out. 

EAA UNTER. ad. An obſolete word ex- 
plal and ty Spinſer imſelf to mean, left 
that. 

To ENCAY'CE. . a. [from cage. ] To ſhut 
as in a Cage; to coop; to conuut. Donn. 


-— 


J. inc.! 


in a cave. Sateſpeare. 
EHE E. . French. ] Iacloture; ground 
vieh 4 fortific tion. 
To ENCIIA TE. g. a. gſcbauſſir, French.) 
To enrage; to irritate ; to provose. 
S-atrfreare, 
To ENCHATN. v. a. {-nchainer, Frenc::,] 
To *xtt-1i with a chain; to hold in chains; 
to bind. | Dryden. 
Ty ENC:IV VT. v. g. [enchanter, French,] 
1. To je thcacy to any thing by ſongs 
of ſorc-y. Granville. 
2. To fub'u: by charms or ſpells. Side, 
be Te ge 19 a Þigh degree. Pope. 
5 . To 1N 1 ER. [ encanteur, French.] A 
ateiu; 1 rrerer. Decay of Piety. 
[ENC:aANTINGLY. ad. [trum exchant 
| Wu? th force of enchant: nent. Shakeſp, 
EACH: (1 MENT./. cucſueute mi. N:, Fr.) 
., Meal charms; !pelis; incant ation. 
Knoles. 
2. ir: fſtihle influence; overpoweriug de- 
Jt, Pepe. 
EMCHA'NTRESS.F. [enchanterefſe, French. 
I. A iorcereſs; a woman Vericy tt maya 
arts. Taticr. 
2. Aman whoſe beauty or excellercies 
give irreſiſteb le influence. Thonmſon. 
To ENCH . 5E. . a. [enchaſſer, French. ] 
t. To inf; to inc ioſe in any bedy fo as 
to be i. Cid {af but ot conceaicd. Felton. 
2. To adorn by ving fixcd upon it. 
| Dryden. 
I. CF IEA S0, , [enche/on old law, Fr.] 
Caulc ; occation. | Spenſer 
To ENCUCLE. . a. [from circle.] To 
{urround; to environ; to incloſe in a ring 


or circle. Foe. 
ENCIRCLTT. /. (from circle.) A circie; 
1 ring. Sidney. 


ENCLUTICES. { ſ[iynaimnn] Particles 

| which ihrow back the accent upon the 
foregoing fvllabl-. 

| To ENCLO'SE. v. &, [ enclos, nch. ] 

1. To part from things or grounds common 

by 2 free. Hay. 

Ba To environ; : cacyrele z to ſurround. 


2 Pope. 
ENCLO'S7R: -: "rom enclc/e.] 

t. Ove tt.a: eng oſes, or ſeparates common 

fie!ds into ſeveral duftinct * 


þ her te 


2. Any 


K 


rt 


ENC 


thine in which another is . 


3. To raiſe confidence; ke confi ent · 
Locle 
ar 


1. Any . ? 
SURE. / (from encloſe.) 'UR, 7 F 
an he act of 3 or <cnvironing any | ENT YVURAGEMENT./.(trom encourage] 


Wilkms.| i. Incitemeut to any ace n or 
Incentive. | P.iiltips. 
2. Favour; countenance; ſupnocc. Ctivap. 
„ The appropriation of things common. ENCCU RAGHER. 7: (TOR en. ge.] One 
s T. vhr. _ lupplics inc:itenecii.s to ar 7 tt. ung; 2 
"I s lare. favouret. | 
4. State of being ſhut up in any p „ * „EN CA ACHI. „ „. larc/achs 3 
The ſpace encloſ-d. : Ad: [74 (roc, 4 hook, rer. F 6-4 | 
6. Senaration; ground encloſed; groun! 1. 10 mak maſtons upon the right of a- 
parated. South. | nother + to hu 2ncok h ,ůe man's 
eO HAST. / reges, Apanegyrifty I portnions too draw then aan. Su jor, 
4 became v1 pralſe; a praiſcr. f 2. 1” 2dva” 7 Fred ia * - 244 V 7 151 te 
Lecce. pon that.o winch 5 1a ho! Fr. Hr. 
weg iR. a. Det. ENCROAC iER. / tre mn 67 2c >| 
LNCI/MIAS 1ICK. Pantgyricat;lauila- 1. One who 514 tue polleſhons of another 
ory 2 CORTUNT pratt: ; netting pratle. by Cat :al an! e mans. S. 
ENCO MU. J enen, Panvgyrick ; | 2. One Who mk low and gradual ad- 
raile ; clog „ Urvermmn nt of 44 Tong us. ume. hey ond 009 Taghts.. o Carin. 
T9 ENCO'M A8. 15 No Ucon c.! ENCROAC: MEN 1 « /+ (from Nt Fic } 
— 1. To caclolc ; to en'*r-le, Sp14-ſpeare. | 1. An unlawful Battery, in upon another 
1. To ſhutin; to \urr-vunad; to environ, 1 S . Coe. eiten. 
z. To vo romud an Mace. 2. Advance lat the teri bh orice vr ty rs af 
ENCOMPACSMEN Fu [from ec poſs 1 7 an"tner. . ut. 
Circumlocution, remote ten deny ot talk. To ENCU MBER. 2. a. [ncoh er, Fr. ] 
EVCCO RE. ad. [French]! Again; once! rn. 1.0 cloa g; to la.; to impende. 
re. Pope. | 2. To enanglc; to embarrats ; i obſtrudd. 
ENCO'UNTER. / ſencent, French. | 2. To loa.) with debits. 


The practice; 
The ſeparation of common grounds into 
diſtin poſſeſſions. Hayward. 


4 


2 — * r „ee a 
1. Duel; fivgle light; conflict, Dryden | Li 5 „ eZ. % tom ercum' 7. J 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruͤh g- | 1. Cog; I175 ' ;trapetrxnt. Temve 
gainſt e ich other. Mieten. 2. Exc ene; uiclet, ddi ion. Tln :. 
3. Eager and warm converſation, either of. Burthen on aneftate, A1 oe 
* XI e, * FY ( „0 
love or anger. Sue ¹¹,,H“G. | LNCY CTLOCAL., 4. 


3, BULL 4 45 26. Circu. ar; 
4. Accidental congrels ; ſudden meeting. ſeat round tg a large region. 


- 


Li 


Pope. = Str "rg ou K 9. 
Lege = — ge, ENCYCLOPEDIA Df e 
6. Caſual incigent; occaſion, Pape. | ENCYL( 11.8 T. Fl: ciccle of fins 


T ENCOUNTER. v. a. [from the noun.] ] C; tha rulls e iearmming. = Arbyptoor, 
i To mert face & fic Shak ſpeare. ENRCY Sil). . (* Zacloſe d in 2 veſ.- 
3. To meet in a ho't.le manner; to ruſh »- | ce or by. : 
gꝛinſt in conkiuct, Krall. EN)). /. . „ Saxon.) 

z. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs.” I. The cxrreuty ot any thin; 


* 2 


; { 12ateriatly 
ef ee. exten. 


; Lech. 
4. To attack; to meet in tu, fr. Tiiiot. z. IH it parle of ary Fe able dura- 
5. To oppoſe; to ohν⁰ꝗꝭõNgu. H.:. tion. 


Der 


3. The concluſi nor ccd net anvactie. 


6. To meet by ac οnt. : 
To ENCO'UN { ER. 2. . 
1. To ruſa together in a hoſtile manner: 
to confli . 


2. To engage; to ſyht. 


Sd 2 Are. 


-Y - 
WwE1O 0 
N.. 70 2 8 Wige Y 4 Ind = PEW 
4. 4 «Cc \ ONC 5 a4 &FET- e. * 1 7 AFL C1 881 thang; 
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— 


— — —_ 
muß 


3 To mcet face to 116, 
4. To come together by charce. 
ENCOYUNTEBVRER. / |irora excounter. | 
1. Opponent; aniavoniti; every, Myr, 
2. One that loves to accoehl „thers. %.]. 
To ENCOURAC E. „. ſvuncgura gun, Fr. 
1. Lo animate; to in te to aun thing. 25 
2. To give courage: C, to fupnort the fh | 
Tits; to exuboiden, A. 2 Curl 


| 


o. Tus poo neyond wcnn prog ten 
can be mn 2106, . 
7. Fina. de rminati-n; gent! zZHar al 
bate ar: d eration. 

$. Death ; {+5 G. aft 


Po FF ottor. Rofer mmm, 
9. Abali “op; total loſa, | 


ol 
ids 


ewes 


9.24 T 20 e. 


* ' 1 X => © 

. Ca „ 5; deftrorer: S A 
— E , : * ® 

Lk. Coin lezten: Sl 
5 92 


42. Frag- 


— — — 


— 


- 
* 1 
* 

— 

- - 


: 
: 


END 


2. Fragment; broken piece. So here. 
13. Purpoſe; intention. Clarendon. 
14. I ing intended; final deſign. 
; - Suckling, 
1%. An Exp. Erect: as, his hair lands ar: 
end. 
T,. Moſt an EN D. Commonly. Shakeſp. 
To END v. a [from the un.] 
r. To terminate; toconciude ; tr finiſh. 
Kanolles. Smalridge. 
2. To deſtroy; to pu, to death. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To END. wv. 2. pe 


1. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. 
. Fairfav. 
2. To terminate; to conclude; to « -ale ; 
to fail. Taylor. 
To ENDA'MAGE. =. a. [from damage. 
To miſchief ; to harm. 


Sout | 


To ENDA'NGER. =. a. [ſom — ah 7 
1. To put into hazard; to bring into peri). 


4 


"FD 


E'NDIVE. /. [endive, Fr. intybumn, Latin. ] 
An herb; tucc::rv. rtimer. 
F'NDLESS. a. [trom end.] 
t. Nithout end; without concluſion or 
termination. 2s Pope. 
2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 
Tillotſon, 


2. Ivnite in duration; perpetual. Hooker. 
4. Inceſſant ; continua'. Pope. 


E'NDLESSLY. ad. { from endle/;. ] 
1. Inceſſant!y ; perpetually. 
— b Decay of Piety. 


2 Without termination of length. 


'E'NDLESSNESS. { [from enalefs.] 


1. Perpetuity ; endiets duration. 
2. The quality of being round without an 


2 Donne. 
E'NDLONG. ad. (end and long.] In a 
ſtraieht line. Dryden 


ENDNMOST. a. [end and »9f.] Remoteſt; 
turtheſt; at the further end. 


Tillotſon. | To E!NDORSE. v. a. [endaſer, French.) 


2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 
Bacon. 
To EN WEAR. v. a. [from dear. ] To make 
dear; to make beloved. Wake. 
ENDE ARMENT. / [from erdear.] 
1. The cauſe of love; means by which any 
thing is endeared. Thomſon. 
2. The ftate of being endeared; the fiate 
of heine loved. South. 
ENDEAVOUR. / [dewoir, endewnir, Fr.] 
Labour directed to ſome certain end. . 
Tillotſon. 
To ENDEAVOUR. v. 2. To labour to a 
certain pyrpoſe. Pope. 
To ENDEAVOUR. v. a. To attempt; to 
try. Milton. 
ENDEAVOURER. / (from endeawour.] 
One win tahonrs to a certain end. Kymer 
ENDECA'GOTW: * [Ei. A plan - 
vute ot e cven ſi es and angl=s, 
a. ue. | Peculiar to 


ENDEMAL, 
ENDI/M!CAL. Fa country; uſed to any 
ENDE“ AlCK. Aiſeaſe hotaff. As ſeveral 


people together in the ſame'coun ry, pro- 
ceeging am hu caule pecuhar to the 
em ry where it reięn«. Oincy. 
T, LNDL“NIZ T. v from denen] lo 
make tree ; to entianciiuule, Giiniden. 
ne: 
B So 4717 : % g. | enditer, French.) 
t. loch ary man bv a written accn- 
J2r1on het. A court of juilice; as be ava: 
endited for f/ony. 
2. io draw up; to compoſe ; to write, 
Taller. 


FENDICTMENT. 2 / {ſrar endite.} A bill | 


YE > DY JEMENT. or neclaration made 
inforn of law, tor the bencſit of the com 
zonucalth. Hooker 


| 


I. Fo regiſter on the back of a writing; 
To ſuper ſcribe. Hozel. 
2. To cover on the back. Milton. 
ENDORSEMENT. / [from endorſe. | 
1. Superſcription; writing on the back. 
2. Ratification. Herbert. 
To ENDOY/W. =, a. {indotare, Latin. 
1. To errich with a portion. Exodus. 
2. To ſupply with any external goode. 
© Addiſon, 
3. To enrich with any excellence. Swift. 
4. To be the fortune of any une. Shak. 
ENDOWMENT. / from endow] 
1. Wealth beſtowed on any perſon or uſe. 
2. The beſtowing or aſſuring a dower ; the 


tion for etual maintenance. 
EE Dryden. 
2. Gifts of nature. Addiſon. 
To ENDUFE. v. a. {induo, Latin.) To lup- 
ply with mental excellencies. 
| Common Prayer. 
ENDURANCE. / [from endure.) 
1. Continuance ; lo Hingneſs. Temple. 
2. Delay , procrattination. Shakeſpeare. 
To ENDURE. z. a. {erdurer, Tiench.] Te 
bear ; to undergo; to ſuſtain; to ſupport, 


emple. 
To ENDURE, wv. „. 
1. To laſt; to remain; to continue. 
Locke. 
2. To brock; to bear; to admit. 


ENDU'RER. /. from endure.) : 
1. One that can bear or endure ; ſuſtainer; 
ſufferer, Spenſer. 


2. Continuer; laſter. 


Da viel. 


ENDWISE. d. lend and <viſe] Erely; 


Ray» 
Ta 


uprightly ; on end. 


ſetting forth or ſerving a ſufficient por- ' 


. 


- bd . A. - 


E N F 
FNECATE. v. a. | enecoy 


kill ; to delirvy « ; 
EFNEMY./; [(ennemt, Erench.] | 
1. A pubuck foc- Davies. 
. A private opponent ; an mntag mme 

3- Any one who regarus anutl.cr w.th ma- 
ſevoleuc: ; not a tricnd- Shakejpeare. 
4. One that dillikce. Urior. 
5. [Io theology. ] Tac fiend : the devil. 

Common Prayer. 

ENERGE'TICK. 4. Lite- cs. 


1. Forcible; active, vigurous eſſicaci- 


Hurvcy. 


0s. 


1. Operative; active; working ; not at 

rell. Greav. 
ENERGY. / Dee. ü 

1. Power not extiicd in action. Bacon. 


2. Force ; efficacy ; influence. Smairiage. | 


2. Faculty; operaio!!. Bent:y. 
4. Strength ot expreſ n; force cf tight- 

heat. Rojcammnion. 
J ENE'RV ATE. v a. | enervo, Lawn. | 

To weaken 5 to deprive of iorc''s Bacon. 
ENERVA'TION. / | trom exerve.] 

1. Tue act oi wee kcriug ; C.1-ai. ulation. 
3. The ſtate of being weakened ; cffeimi- 


nac y. 

To EN RVE. d. a. [ener vo, Latin. ] To 
weaken ; to break the torce ot; to cruth. 

' Digby. 

7; ENFA'MISH. v. a. [from fami/h., Lo 
ſtarve ; o faniuih, | 

T7; ENFEE'BLE. v. a. {from feeble.} To 
weaken 3 to cuicrvate. Taylor. 

Je ENFE OFF. v. a. [ feoffamentum, low 
Laim.] to inveſt with any dignitics or 
poſſ ſſions. A law term. Hale. 

INFEOFFMENT. / [trom e. 

1. The act of uicclug, | 
2. The infirument er deed by wnich one 
is ivvefte.” wit poſſe ſſious. | 

To ENFE'T TER. v. a. to bind in fetters; 
to -uCuain. Spakeſpeare. 

ENFILA'DE. / Fr.] A ſtrait paſſage. 

To ENFILA DE. v. 4. [ trom the noun.) 


To pictce iu a 7igat line. 


| 


J ENFI'RE, v. 4. Crom re.] To fire; 


to ſet on fire, to kindle, Spenser. 
To ENFORCE. v. a. (enforcir, French. ] 
1. To give itrengtn to; to arengthen , 16 
mvigorate. 


Latin.] To 


* 


— E N G 


ENFORCE. /. {trom force.} Power; 
_ 
[from enforce. By 


Vi-oience ; not VO.unmtarily, no Ipoutanc» 


* 
+ * 


ENCUORCIBLY. ad. 


ouſly Shuxefpeares 
EN+t.FRCE MENT. /. [from cn N 
i. An act ui viuvience; compultio. ; rce 
oitcred. Kuletghs 
2. Sauction ; that which giv.s fre 0 2 
law. Lockes 
3. Motive of couviction; urgent evide + ©. 
| Hammond. 
4. Preſfing xipence, ”  Sraincſpedarcs 
ENFO/RCEK. /. [irom enforce.) Coupel- 
ler; one wav cticeis by vio - ice. 
| Hammond. 
ENFO'ULDERED.a.ſfrom four. French. ] 
Mixed Wit ug..tunige . Spenycr. 
To ENFRY'NCUSE. v. &. [trom Fun- 
cHiſc.] 
1. Lo admit to the privilege ot a freeman. 
Duties. 
2. To ſet free from flavery. Temple. 
3. I tree orrelealct; on cuilody Svakeſps 
4. To denilen; to endeniſeu. Watts. 
ENFRANCHSEMENT. / (from enfran- 
chiſe. 


1. Iuvelliture of the priviieges of a deni- 
len. Corvels 
2. Rei-aſe from prilon or from ſlavery. 
ENFROYZEN. part. { trom froz21.| Con- 
gcaled with. +: ie Sens er. 
To ENGAGE. v. a. [ engager, Ficuc .] 
I. To make able tor a ich toa fr, . 
Shax-ſpeares 
Z. To impawn 10 ſtake, Huub 
3. To culiit; to bri! mo a party. 
Tilioſſon. 
4. io embuk on an affair; to ener an 
undertak ug. . 
5. To wiitcz to attach; to make ae ent. 
Adadijen. 
6. Fo induce; to win by pleafing man“; 
to gain. It uillere 
7. Lo bind by appointment or contract. 
| Atteroury, 
8. To (ewe by the attention. 
9. Toe mpioy; to o d tn bunch. D. d. 
10. To cucounter; o fight. Popes 
To ENGA'GE. v. . 
1. To coulb ct ; ro fight. ( /arenam. 


2. Tomake or gain by force. Spenſer.} 2. To embark in any buſineſs; to enliſt in 
3. To put in act by violence. any party. * 
Stakeſpears | ENGA'GEMENT,{[trormengaenent, Fr.] 
4. To inſtigate; to provoke ; te urge on. | 1. The act of engaging, impawning, or 
| __ Spenjer. | ma«+ing liable to debt. 
5. To urge with energy. Clarendon. 2.Oblgation by contract, Atterbury. 
6. To compell; to contain. Dawics.| 3. Aducrence to a paity or cauſe ; p. as» 
7. To preſs with a charge. Shake/p: re. iy. Swift 
To ENFO'RCE. v. n. To prove; to evin.-. 4. Employment of the attention. Rogers. 
| Hooker. 5+ Figut; conflict; battle. D- an. 
Vol. I. = | X x 6. Obli- 


ENG 


6. Obligation ; motive. Hamm ond. 


To ENGA' OL. v. a. {:rom goal.] I 1 n- 


priton; to confine, Sakeſpeare 


To ENGARRISDON. 2. a. To protect by a 


Carriſon. Howe! 


7. ENG E'NDER. v. a. [engendrer, Er. 


1. To be. Zet between different lex 
S. dire). 
2. To produce; to form. Shαeßb. Duvics. 
3. To cx-1t- ; to cauſe; to produce. 
Audio. 
4. To bring orth. Pris: 


T; \NGL'NDER. v n. To be cauſed; t 


b-.---oCuc:-:. Dryden. 


E/N.iNE, /, engin French. 


1. An; „Anical co. naplication, in whici 
variou moveincnts and parts concur t 
one ffect. 


2. K try machine. Fairfax. 
3. ad um nt. Kair 2. 
4. A wofrwn nt to throw water ups. 
bur n'a: hou cs. Dr de. 
5. Any means uſed to an eſſect. Io. 
6. An en! anather. Danic 


ENGINEER. / [ingenieur, French.] « 
1. On: a 1 Avauts ©! ines. 
2. One who d rects the Ar.iilery of an ar- 
Shakeſpeare. 
E'Nc INERY. {. (from engine. 
x — The act of managing artillcry. Milton. 
Enzwm o war; antil:ery. flilten. 


75 ENCIKD. 2. 4 [tron. gird.] To encu- 


ez ?+. ſurroiind. * Shakeſpeare. 
FE'NGLE. / A guilt; a put: a bubble, 

3 Shakeſpeare 

ENCIISH. a [engley, Sax! Beha gie 


„ England, Shateſpeare 
To ENGLISH. 2 a. To trarflate ini“ En- 
gt: Brewn. 
To ENGLU'T. wu. a. ſengloutir, French.] 
1. To Wale up. Shakeſpeare. 
2. I. lu ; to pamper. Aan. 
To ENC ONE. v. a. from gare] 1 opicrce; 
wp k. Spenſer. 
To ENGO'RGE. v. a. [from gorge F. To 


ſwa' low ; t devour ; CE gor pre S; penſer b 
Ty ENGO/R CE. V. *. To fecd with cager- 


nis an votachty. Mi ton. 


To ENGRAIL. * a. [from grele. Frenc h.] | 


Jo indent in curve lines. Clapma. 
To ENGRAIN. v a. rom grain. ] To 

d de; to ſie in grain. Spe nen. 
2⁰ ENGR PPLE. 2. „ (from grip i © 
clote with; to contend with hole on each 

other. Damz:el. 


To ENGRA'SP. v. a. [from graſp.) I. 


e, o bold faſt in the band. Spenſer. 
TOENCRA VE. v. a. preter. enge; bart. 
paſſ.engraved oi en raten. E ugraver, Fi. 


e 


2. Io picture by inciſions in any mati 
Pape. 


| 


| 


| 


EN] 

2. To mark wood or n-. Exodus 
Pt Lo ip. de. ply ; Fi» py ow Lathe 
&. {Prom grave.) Toby; to mtr. H 
ENG \"V ZR. /. {rom vt _— A cu ter 
in done Or t 1NAL of, Hale. 


To ENGRIEVE. v. a. 12 pain; to vex. 
To EN: 3% YSS. v.a. [grir. French.] 


1. To ticken; to mak thick. Shencer. 
2 'Fo ieee alc in bulk. Hotton. 
3. To fasten; to plunp up. Sgaleſpeare. 
4. o letze in the Fr 1s, ARE /peare, 


n To purc:.aic the w 10h * f 2'1y comme. 
City lo thc fake of felling! at ahig! » price, 
Fo co "y in a lavve hand. Pope, 
EN RO'SSER. fe ir wn cure]! We that 
pui ct! igITS [ai Ec quintiuies 01 2 „ comnio- 
dity, to ell at an ich price, Locke, 
ENCE 5RO'SS. ENT. 7 J * Crom cg i Ap - 


vr. uniatiam tthings mt the grots; cw. 


tan a quiſi on. Sevi. 
To ZN GULARD, v. a. [from guard.) To 
rote [5 toute 8 805 hojpe ben re. 


7» ENIIANCE v. a. [enhauſſer, French. 
1. To lim us; to raile on high. Shencer, 
2. To raite ; to advance in price. Locke, 


3. To riite in eſteem. Altterburs, 

4. Io agyravare. Hummen,, 
ENHANCEMENT . / [from enhance.) 

1. Auz” en/aticn of value. Bacon. 


2. Aggravation ut 1:1. 
Covernment of the Tongue, 
ENTtG * . [animes Latin. ] A riddie; 
an ſcure queilion ; à4 poli on cxpreſſal 
in remote end amb: gucu» terns. Pope. 


ENICGVNAIICAL. a. {from 67 ma. 
1. Oti.uic; airbiguouily or da kly ex- 


Pr.. fled. Bron, 
2. Ccudy; obſcurtly conceived or appre- 
henlert. Lammond. 


 ENVGMATICALLY. ad. from enig:na.] 
In a ſenſe different front that which the 
words in their familiar accepiation imply, 
Brown, 

ENVCMATIST. / ſir-m enigma.| One 


who dcais ul obicur. and ambiguous mats 


ters. PY | . 
Ta ENJO/TN. . a. [cnigingre, French. 
To dir. Ct ; tu oder; to preleribe. 
T Hotſen. 
ENIOINEFER. One who gives ir jun ctions. 
ENJOINMENT JJ {irom enjon.) Direc» 
ion; c mand. 4:1 00% e 
To ENJOY. Ve. d. nir. enjauir, | rencl..; 
1. To feel or perceive with lcalure. 
AAdaiifone 
2. To obtain poſſeſſion er fruiticn ol. 
Milton, 
3. To paſs ; toviadden ; to exhilarate, 
Alore 


To EN] O'Y. v. u. To live in happinels. 
Ailton. 


ENJO/YER. 


ENM 


V R. , On. that has fruition. | 
mo yrk. C On. that has fruition. 
TOYYMENT. -. Happinel> ; fru tion. 
ENJOY] IENT1-._ PP 2 

＋ ENEINDLE. v. a. [from kind/e.) 


Toh On fire ; to mnifl2aime. 
1. To let rr PREY 
1 To rouſe paſſions. 
3. To incice to a.) act or hope. 
Srak-ſprares 
7, ENLARGE. v. 1. [en/argir. Free. 
1. To make greater in quantity er app ar- 
ane. 2 4 70e. 
a To increa e in magnitude. Locke. 
fo increnle by repretentation. 
4. To Gilare ; to expan l. 
5. To ict trec from limitation. 
S/ keſnea PF. 
6. To extend to more purpoies or us. 
Hooky. 
7. To amplity ; to aggrandlize. Locke. 
$. To releaſe from couſinement. 
Sakeſpeare. 
9. To diffuſe ineloquence. Clarendon. 
7 ENLA'RGE. v. 1. To expa ate; to 
if ak in An words. Clarendon. 
ENLAY/RGEMEN H. / {from enlarge. 
1. Increaſe ; augmentation ; farther ex- 
tenſion. Hay=uard. 
2. Releaſe from confinement. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
3. Magnifving repreſentation. Lope. 
4. Expaiiating ſpeech ; copious difcourte., 


Clarendon. 


ENLARGER. /, {from enlarge] Ampli- 


fi-r. 
TD ENLUGHT. w. a. [from light.] To il- 
lumTinate ; t. ſupply with Tight. Pope. 
To ENLIGHTEN, v. g. {from light.) 
1. To illuminate ; to ſupply with light. 
Hoster. 
1. To inſtrud; to furniſh with increaſe ot 
know ledꝝe. Rogers. 
3. To cheer; to ex? ilarate; to glad en. 
4. To ſupply with light, Dryden. 


1. illuminator; one that gives light. 


Mton. 
1. Inſtructor. 
7 ENLINX. v. a. from lin$.] To chain 


to; to hind, Shakeſpeare. 
7 ENLIUVEN. . a. from %. live. 
1. To make quick; to make alive; to 
a.1mate, 
1. To make vigorons or alive. 
3. To make [pright'y or vivacious. 
a. To k- gay or cheerful in appearance. 
ENLTVENEKR. . That which animates. 
that which invigorates. Dryden. 
T; ENLU/MINE. «. 4. ſunluminer. Fr.] 
T Junge to iununate. Senſer. 


ENDIITY. / {from ene? 71 


Sawift. 


Sake Peares \ 


ENO 


1 Urfrieny diſpoſition; malevolence ; 


averſion. Locke. 
2. Contrariety of intereſts or inclinatious. 
| Mili ns, 
3. Stite of oppoſition. James. 


4. Malice; muchievous attefnpts. 
Atterburye 
To ENMARBLE. v. a. {from marole.] To 
tum o able, Spenſer 
To EN MESH. v. a. [from meſb.] To net; 
to intangie. Shakeoſpearce 
NNEAGON. V Hand yorz.! M figure 
O nine aniries. 
ENNEA TICAL. a. (ina. Emeatical 
days, ar- ev rv ninth day of a fickneſs; 
and er9e tical years, every ninth year of 
one's life. 


Lo ENNO'BLE. v. a. ſennoblir, French. ] 


i. To raile trom commonal:y to nobility. 
Shateſpoarce 

2. To dignify ; to aggrandile ; to cxalt ; to 
ra ſo. South. 
z. To el vate; to magnify. Wealthy. 


4. To 5 kr famous or il'uftrious. Bacon. 
ENNOBLEMESNT./. (trim ennoble.] 
I. The i oiraifing to the rankot nobility. 
2. Exaltation ; elevation; dip nity. 
lanwilles 
ENODATTIOV. / [enodatio. Latin. ] 
1. The act of untying a knot. | 
2. S ut ion of a difficulty. 
EN /RMITY, / [from enormons.] 
t. D viation from rule; irregularity. 
2. Deviation trom right; lepravity; cor- 


ruh ion. Hoger. 
3. Arro-ious crime; viilany, Sauifte 
' ENORMOUS. a. {-normss, Latin.) 
1. lrre-ular ; out of rule. Newton 
2 D:tordered, contuſed. Shak.ſpeares 
3. Wu ked beyond the common mealure. 
4. Excceding in bulk the common mea- 
tures. Popes 
EXO'RMOUSLY. ad. {from enorm. 


ever m- aire. Woodward. 


ENLYUGHTENER. /: (from enlighten.| 4 ENO/RMOUSNESS. /.Immeaſurable u ick- 


tun is. 


Decay of Pt: Ys. 


ENO UGII. a. {xzenoh, Saxor.] Being in a 

ſufficicut mcalure; tuch as may ſatisfy. 
Locks. 

ENOUGH. /. 

1. Sorvethiag ſufficient in greatneſs ar ex- 
cellence.  TemHtl-, 
2 Sora«thing equal to a man's powers or 
facuiti-s. IC. ts 


ENOUGH. a4. 

1. In a fuiſlt.1ent degree; in a degree i} at 
gives ſatistaction. 

2. It notes a flight augmentation of ne 
poſi ive devyr<e; as, { am ready enough to 
quarrel ; thot is, I am rather quarrellonie 
than peaccable, Addiſon. 


| X x3 3. An 


ENS 


3. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. 
S/ &--/ OAT? 
ENO. The plural of enough. A tuffi tent 
nuwatr. Hooler. 
EN PASSANT. ad. {French.] By the 
wav. 
To EN RAGE. . a. ſenrager, French. ] To 
irritate; t makes uri us. Walſh. 
Te ENRA'NGE. v. a. from range.] To 
place regularly ; to put in order. 
Spenſer. 
To NRA!NK. ». a. [trom rank.) T. piace 


. morfderly ranks. Shakeſpeare. 
To EN RAP. v. g. [from rad. : > theow 
ir. an extaly; to traniport th enthu- 


ſi . Shakeſpeare. 
To ENRA'PTURE. . a. {from rapture. 
Jan torte with picture. 
To ENRA“VIS HI. v. a. Ctrom raw.) Io 
throw int © ex'o\y. Spenſer. 
ENRA/'VISHMENT. / from enraTy/b., 
Fx Nef delight. Glanwille. 
Jo ENRVCH, v. a. [enricher, French. 
1. To make wealthy; to make opulem. 
1 Sam. 
2. Io fertiliſe; to make fruitfu). 
Blackmore. 
4. To ftore ; to ſupply with augmenration 
of any thing deſit able Raleigh. 
ENRVCHMENT. /. (from enrich.) 
1. Augmentation of wealth. 
2. Amplification ; improvement by addi- 
tion. Bacon. 
To ENR DGE. v. a. To form with longi- 
tudinal protuberances or ridges. | 
Shakeſb-are. 
To ENRVNG. v. a. [from ring.) To hind 
rumd; to encircle. Shakeſpeare. 
To ENRIVPEN. v. a. To ripen; to mature. 
| Donne. 
To ENRO BE. v. a. {from robe.) To drel- ; 
to c:othe. | Shakeſpeare. 
To ENRO “L. v. a. ſenroller, French.] 
1. To inſert in a roll or regiſter. Sprat. 
2. To record; to leave in writing. Milton. 
2. To involve; to inwrap. Spenſer. 
ENRO'LLER. / He that enrols ; he that 
regiſters. 
E NRO'/LMENTT. /. [from enrol.] Regiſter; 
writing in which any thing is recorded. 
Davies. 
To ENRO OT. v. a. To fix by the rout. 
Shakeſpenre. 
To ENRO/UND. v. a. [from round.) To 


environ; to ſurround; to inclote. 
Shakzſpeare. 
ENS. [Latin.] 


t. Any being or exiſtence. 

2. In chymiſtry.] dome things that are 
pretended to contain all the qualitics of 
the ingredients ina little room. 


ENS 
ENSA'MPLE. /. ef bio, Italian. Ex 
| ple; pattern; lutycet of der hf a. 


Sand 
Ty, ENSA'MPLE. v. a. {from the Sw 


To exemplify ; to give as a copv. Spenſ⸗ 
To ENSA'N GUINE. v. a. h g N 
To ſmear with gore; to fuffuie with h hn. 


Milton. 
To ENSCHE'DULE. v. a. To bert * 1 


{chedulc or writing, She de 
To ENSCO'N CE. v. a. To cover  whhc 
fort. Shake peare, 
To ENSE'AM. wv. a. {from ſeam.) To few 
up, to ine loſe b a ſeam. Camden, 
To ENSE'AR. v. a. from far.] To cau- 
terilc ; to ſtanch or ſtop with fire. 
t Shakeſpeare, 
To ENSHYVELD. v. a. {from hie, To 
over. Shakeſpeare, 
To ENSIIRIT NE. v. a. To incloſe in a cheſt 
or cabinet ; to prelerve as a thing ſacred. 
| Tate, 
E'NSIFORM. a. [er/iformis. Lat.] Having 
the ſhape of a ſword. 
E'NSIGN % ſ-»/oigne. French. ] 
1. The flag or ſtendard of a regiment. 
Soakeſteare, 
2. Any ſignal to aſſemble. Iſaiah, 
3. B dge; mark of diſtinction. Waller, 
4. The officer of foot who carries the flag, 
E'NSIGNBEARER. / He that carri-s the 
flip.” Sidney. 
To ENSLA'VE. v. a. {from ſlave. 
t. To reduce to ſervitude; to deprive of 


liberty. Milton. 
2. Jo make over to another as his ſlave, 
Locke. 


ENSLAVEMENT. /. [from en/ſlave.) The 
ſtate of lervitude ; {lavery. South, 
ENSLA'VER. , (from en/lave.] He that 
reduces hers to ſcrvitude. Savift, 
To ENSUE. v. a. (e, Ft.] To follow; 
to purſue. Common Pruyer. Davies 
To ENSU'E. v. u. 
1. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes, 
Hooker, 
2. To ſucceed in a train of events, or courſe 
of time. Shakeſpeare. 
ENSURANCE. / [from enſure.) 
1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain ſum. 
2. The ſum paid for ſecurity, 
ENSU"RANCER. / [from enſurance.] He 
who undertakes to exempt trom hazard. 


Dryden. 
To ENSURE. v. a. {from fure.] 
r. To aicertain ; to make certain; to ſe- 
cure. Kxviſt. 
2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
aying a certain ſum, on condition of be- 
| wg reimbuſed for nuicarriages 
J . 
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niſes, 
her, 
ourſe 
eure. 


ENT 


3. To promiſe reimburſement of any miſ- 
carriage for a certain rewar! ft:putiter, 
| L*Eftrange. 
ENSU/RER. / [from enſure.] One who 
m-k-s contracts of enſurance. 
ENTA'BLATURE. 2 /. {from table.) In 
ENTA'BLEMEN F. 5 architecture.] The 
architrave, friſe, and cornice of 1 piiiar, 
ENTAIL. / (from the Fr. entaille, cut.] 
1. The eſtate entailed or fettied, with re- 
ard to the iule of its deſcent. 
4. The rule of deſcent ſettled for any 
eſtate. |; 
z. Engraver's work; inlay. —__ 
70 ENTAIL, v. a. [tai/l-r, to cut, Fr.) 
1. To ſettle the deſcent of any eftate fo 
that it cannot be, by any fubtequent poſe 
ſeſfor, h queathed at pleaſure. Dryden. 
3. To fix unalicnably upon any perion or 


thing. Tillatſun. 
3. To cut. Spenſer. 
To ENT.\' ME. v. a. [from tame.) To trm-; 


to ſuhy1gate. Shak:/peare. 
70 ENTA'NGLE. v. a. 
1. To inwrap or enſnare with ſomething 
not eaſily extricable, 
2. To lole in multiplied involutior.s. 
3. To twiſt, or contule. 
4. To involve in difficulties; to perple x. 
Clarendon. 
g. To puzzle; to bewil-ler. H. aba. 
6. To eninare by captious queſtions or art- 


fu! talk. Matthew. 
J. To diſtract with variety of _ 
Timnthy. 


8. To muitiply the intricacies or diſficul- 
ties of a work. Shakeſpeare 

ENTA'NGLEMENT. /. [| from entanglr. 
1. Involution of any thing intrica:e orad- 
hefive. Glanmi!le. 
2. Perpl-xity; puzzle. Aare. 

NTANGLEK. , from entargle.] Our 
that enta: ges. 

To ENTER. v. a. ſeutrer, French.) 

1. To go or coine into any place. 


Atterhury. 
2. To initiate in a buſineſs, method, or ſo- 
cietv. ; Locke. 
3. To iutroduce or admit into any cou: fel. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4 To {it down in writing. Graunt. 
To E'NTER. z. 
1. To come in; to go in. Jud ges. 
2. To e mentally; to make intel- 
lectuaſ entrance, Addijon, 
3. Toengaye in. T. tien. 
4 To be initiated in. Adgiſon. 


ENTERDE/AL. . | entre and deal.) Reci- 
veal rranjact.ons, Huber Tate. 
ENTERING. . Entrance; paſſuge into a 
phce. ' Tſriah. 
To ENTERLA'CE. v. a. Centrela fr. Fr.] 


. 4 2 
To interimix ; to inierweave. Sidney. 


| 


; 


[ 


ENT 
ENTERO'CELE. / [ enterocele, Latin.) A 
rupture trom the bowels preſſin: through 
the peritoneum, fo as to tall down into 
the grom. Sharp. 
ENTERO'LOGY. 1. ie an1 Loyes. | 
The anatomical account of the boweis 
and internal parts. 
ENTERKOMPIXALOsS. he u rte and d pn- 
Ag. An un bilical or naval rupture. 
ENTERKRPA“RLANCE /. entre and farler,. 
French.] Parley; mutual talk; confer- 
ence. Hayward. 
ENTERPLIADER. /. entre and p/ead. ] 
The ditcuſſing of a point incidentally tal'- 
ing out, betore the principal cauſe can 
take end | Cowes 
ENTERPRISE. /, (enterpriſ. French.] An 
undertaking ef hazard, an arduous at- 
tempt. Dryden. 
To ENTERPRISE, v. a. {from the noun, ] 
1. To undertake; to attempt; to eſſay. 
Templi. 
2. To receive; to entertain. Spenſen. 
ENTERPRISE R. /. from enterpr:/e.] A 
man of enterprile ; one who undertakes 
great things, Hayzvari. 
To ENTERTAIN, v. a. Centretrnir, Fr. J 
I. Lo tenveric with; to talk with. 


Locke. 
2. To treat at the table. Addiſon. 
3. To receive hoſvitably. Hebrews. 


4. To keep in one's ſervice, or pay. 
Shabe/peare. 
5. To foſter in the mind. Decay of Pic. 
6. To plcale ; to amule; to divert. 
Ad din. 
7. Ts admit with ſatisfadt ion. Locus 
ENTERTAINER. / from entertain. 
1. He that kechs others in lits lervice. | 
Bien. 
2. Ile that treats others at his table. 
Ima iruly CO. 
z. He that ple, diverts, or amuſe, 
ENTERKTAINM ENI. / |trom entertuin.] 
1. Converſation. 
2. Treatment at the table; convivial pro- 
viſion, H alicr. 
3. Hotpitable reception. 
4. Reception ; admition. 11/otfon. 
5, The ſtate oi being in pay, 2s ſoldicrs or 


{ervants. . S-ake(peares 
6. Payment of ſoldiers or {crvauts. 

Davies 

7% Amnſement ; diverfion.- T-mpie. 


8. Dramatick performance; the lower co- 
med. Car. 
ENTERTISSUED. a. Centre and ti/7ue. ] 
In crwoven or intermixcd with various 
colours or ſubſtances. Shaeſpearcs 


To EN 3 HROYNE. . 4. ' from throne. | 


+. "I place on a regal jrar. Spakeſpeares | 
2. To wricit with tovereign authority. 

Avlige. 

ENTIIU”- 
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ENTHU'STASM. / Tl M. | 


1. A vain belief of private revclatign : a 
vain confidenee of divine favour. Locke. 
2. Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion, 
3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltatiun of ideas, 


Dryden. 
ENTIIU'SIAST. / U 

1. One who vainly imagines a private re- 
velation ; who has a vain confidence of his 
intercourſe with God. Locks. 
2. One of a hot imagination, or violent 
paſſions. Pope. 
3. One of elevated fancy, or alted i. 


D. Jen. 
EN RHUSIA'STICA'L. SEES! 8 
ENTHUStA WTI ck. 5“ T1 
1. Pertuaded of iome conimunication with 
the Deity. Ca/amy. 
2. Vehemently hot in any cauſe. 
3. Elevated in fancy; exalted in ideas, 
Burnet. 
ENTHYME'ME. foe [rivunum.) An ar u- 
ment conſiſting only of an antecedent an! 
contequentia! propofition. Bros: e. 
To ENTVCE. . a. To allure; to attract; 
to draw byblandiſhment or hopes. He m. 
ENTICEMENT. / from entice. ] 
I. The act cr practice of aliuriug to ill, 
Hooker. 


2. The means by which one is allured to | 


ii; al'ur-menr, Taylor. 
EN'IVCER. /. {trom entice.] One that al- 
lures to i. | 
ENTTCINGLY. ad. {from entice.] Charm - 
in2Ilv; in a wining manner. Audison. 
E'NTIERTY. /. [| entierte, Freach.] The 
whole, Bacon. 
ENTTRE. a. Jentier, French.] 
I. Whole; undivided. 
2. Unbicken; complete in its parts. 
| Newvton. 
3. Full; complete; compriſing a requi- 
ſs in itſelt. Focker. Shaxefpeare. 


4. S:c.cere; hearty. Lacon. 
8. Firm; fire; ſolid; £x2d. Pricr. 
6. Unm.ng!-d ; una'lA ve. Milton. 


7. Honeſt; ſiru.ly adherent; faithful. 
Clar cridon. 
8. In full ſtrength : witl V! our unabated. 
Sin; 8 


Sener. 
ENTVRELY. ad. {from entire. 
1. in the hole; without divition. 
Raleigh. 
2. Completely ; fully. Mil. au. 
3. Wita firm adhercnce ; faithfully. 


| | Spenſer. 
ENTVRENESS. /. ffrom entire. ] 
1. Totality, completeneſs; fulncſs. Bayle. 
2. Honeſty ; integrity. 
To FN'TVTIE. v. a. ſentituler, French.) 
1. Io grace or dignity with a title or ho- 
nourable appellatian. 


ENT 


2. To give a title or diſcriminative appel. 


lation. 44, 
3. 'i'o ſuperſeribe or prefix as a title. er. 
Locke, 


4. To give a claim to any thing. Rogers, 
5. To grant any thing as claimed by a 
title. Locke, 
E'NTITY. / [ entitas, low Latin.] 
1. Something which really is; a real being. 
: Craſhacy, 
2. particular ſpecies of being. Bacon, 
To LN TOL. 2. «4. from toil.) To en- 
Inore; to entangle; to bring into toils or 
nere. Bacon, 
To ENTC'MB. v. a. [from tomb." To put 
into a tomh. 1). han. 
LNTKAIILS. / without a iguar. (eutraile 
les, French. | 
I. Lhe inteitines; the boweis; the guts. 
Len Jonſon. 
2. The internal parts; receſs; caverns. 
Locke, 
To ENTRATL. v. . To mingle; to inter- 
weave, Spenſer. 
E'NTRANCE. / [entrans, French. 
I. The power of entering into a place, 
S ia keſt cares 
2. The act of entering. Shakeſteare, 
3. The paſſhge by wich a place is enters 
ed; avenu-. i otton. 
4. Initiation; commencement. Locte. 
5. Intellectual) ina reſs; knowiedge. Bacon. 
6. The act ot taking poſleſſion of an office 
or dignity. Rayward. 
7. The beginving of ary thing. Hakewth 
To ENTRANCE. v. a. {trom trance. | 
1. To put into a trance; to with lav the 
foul wholiy to other reꝑ ions. 
2. To put into an ecHaſv. Milton. 
To ENT RAP. v. a. fromm fr.] 
1. To enſnart; to catch in a trap. 


| Sdenſer. 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
z. To take advantage of. Eccles. 


To ENTREAT. wv. a. [traiter, French.) 
1. To petition ; to folicit ; to importune. 


Genes. 
2. To prevail upon by ſolicitation. Rogers. 
3. To treat or ule well or ill. Prior. 


4. To entertain; to amuſe. Shakeſpeare. 
. To entertain; to receive. Spe nſer. 


To ENIRE AT. . u. | 
1. To offer a treaty or compadt. Mac. 
2. To treat; to diſcourſe. Hahexuill, 
3. To mak a pet tion. Shak: fpeare« 


ſolicnation, Fairfax. 
ENTRE'ATY. / {from entreat.} Prtition; 
raver; ſolicitation. Shaheſheares 
ENTRENT'TS. . [French] Small plates 


| ſet between the main diſues. Mortimer. 
E'NTRY. 


ENTREATANCE. / Petition; entreaty; | 


4 . 
11. 


ENV 


NTRY. / (mtrce, French. 
1. The pailage by which any one enters 2 


houle. Bacon. 
2. The at of entrance; ingreſs. Addiſon. 
* The act of taking puſſeition of any ei- 


tate. 


4. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down | 


in writing. ; 6 ; icon. 
g. Tne act of entering publickly into any 
; Baron. 


T clear trom clouds. 
T, LNU'CLEATE. v. u. [ enuclen, Latin. ] 
| To ſolve ; to cl:ar. 
D ENVE/LOP. v. a. {enveloper, French.“ 
1 7x7, To inwrap; to cover. 
| 2. To hide; co fur round. ; 

3. To line; to cover on the inſide, 

Spen ſor. 

ENVELOPE. /. (French. ] A wrapper ; an 

ou! ward car. Sr. 
To ENVE iNODL. *. N. [ from num. 

1. To taint with poiſon; to polſon. 


Ph 1 li 4 . 


Miltan. 
2. To make odious. Habe iped re. 
z. To enrage. Dryden. 

ENVIABLE. a. {from erty] Delervin: 

envy. Carexv. 

FNVIER. /. {from ent.] One that eavis 

another; maligner. Clarendon. 

ENVIQUS. a. (rom envy.] Infected wita 

envy. Proverbs. 

F'NVIOUSLY. ad. | from envious.) With 

envy ; with malignity; with ill will. 
Druppa. 

To ENVIRON. v. a. fenwironer, Frtnch.] 

1. To ſurround; to encompaſs; to encirc'e, 


Ents. 
2. To involve ; to envelope. Dome. 
3- Toſurround in a hoſtile manner; to be- 
ficge; to hem in. Shukeſpeare. 


4. Toinclolſe; to inveſt. Clear und. 

INVTRONS. /. (H., French.] The 
neighbourhood, cr neighbouring places 
round about the country. 

TO ENU'MERATE. v. 4. ſenmmcro, Latin.) 
To reckon up ſingly ; to count over dit- 
tinctly. ö baker. 

ENUMERA'TION. . lrnumeratio, Latin.) 

a2 act of numbering or counting over. 
; FY ralts 

T9 ENI NCIATE. 2, a. ( umucio, Latin. 
To declar -; to proclaun. 

ENUNCIA“TION. / [enunciatio, Latin. | 

1. Declaration; publick atteſlation. 


: Tavnlny, 

1. Intellig: nce; information. 

"uy ATIVE. a. (from enunciate.) De- 

c — expreinve, Av/tfe. 

ENU'N CIATIVELY.ad.[fromerwruiative.) 
eclaratively, 


ENVOY. / Cen vaye, French. 


T,ENUBILATE. a5. a. [eandnubilo, Lau. 


He. J 


2 


t. A publik minitter feat from one power 
to Ulcers Denham. 
2. M publick meſſenger, in dignity below 
an anbanastor. 
3. A meil:n; r. Black note. 
To E NV Y. v. a. ſenvier, French.] 
t. To nate another for excellence, or ſuc- 
ceoſs. Collier. 
2. To grieve at any quwities of excellence 
in not ter, S/. 
3. To grudge; to impart unwillingly. 
Dryden. 
To E'NVY. . n. To feel envy; to tecl 
pam at the tight of excellence or fehicity, 
Taylor. 
UNYY. / [from the verb.) 
i. Dein frit and maiigaity conceived ati 
the tignt of excetience vr nappineſs. Pope. 


2. Rivalry; competition. Dry:/en. 
3. Nlalice; malignity. Sha te pr 
4. Publick odiua ; ill repute. Bacon. 


To ENVWHETEL. v. a. [(from avhze/.j; 10 
encommals ; to encircie. Soake/Pcat ts 

To EN WO TY IB. v. a. [from 4av9:225. | 

1. Lo make pregnant. Soenſe ». 
2. To oury ; to hide, Deine. 

EO'LIPiLE./. { from alis and bia, Lu.!] 
A hob balt of metal wita a long pipe; 
nichhall, filled with water, and ex poſed to 
türe, lends out as the water heats, at in - 
tervals, blaſts of cold wind thro' the pipe. 

EPACT./ CL,. } A number, wacreby 
we note the excels ar tre canon ſolur 
year above the lunar, and tnercby may find 
vai the ageot th moon every ycar. To find 

| the epact, having the prime or Soden 
number given, you have tis cube: 
Divide by tarcc ; tor cach oae left add 

ren; 
Thirty reject ; The prime makes eva? 
then. 

EP AULIMENT. /. French, from epaule, 2 
ſhoulder | {Ia torufi ation. A HVUW.rK 
of earth thrown up, or bags of car u, a- 
bione, or of taſeines, and carth. Harris. 

EPT'NTH ESIS. /. rides. The audition 
rf 4 YOwel or Conlunaut iu the n.iddle of 
a word, Tlurris. 

ZPHA./. Hebrew. ] A meaſure among the 
Jaws, containing tirteen ſolid inches. 


Ezchiclh. 
EPHEMERA. / [7.2429 ] 

I. A fever tnat termi in one day. 

2. An inſect that lives only one dav. 
EPHEMERAL. : a. [3 2420s; ] Diurnal ; 
EPHEME RICK. beginning and ending 

in a day, g Norton. 


EPHE'MERIS. / [(i n-els.] 


1. A journal; an account of daily tranſ- 
actions. 

2. An account of the daily motions »and 
ſituatious of the plancts. Dry H. 
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PPHE'MER:;ST. /. [from ephemert;.) One, EPINY/CTT+. I. fürn. 


who conſults the planes ; one ws k 


altrology. Howel. 
EPHE/MERON-WORM. / A fort of 


worm thai uves bu a 7 * Derham. 
E'PHOD. / {Mwx.] A fort of ortameut 
worn by the Hebrew prieſts. Sand;s. 


LPIC. a. [epicics, Latin; LON Applied to 
a pocm, narrative; N narra- 
tions, not acted, but rehearſe. It is uſual- 
ly ſuppoſed to be heroick. Dryden. 

EPICE'DIUMI. /. Trabis. ] An ele. EY 

oem upon a runeral. : Samdys. 

E/PICURE. / {epicurew, Latin.) Am 
given wholly to luxury. Lock. 

EFiCURE'AN. / One who holds the pa 
ſiological principles of Epicurus. Locke. 

EPiCURE'AN. a. Luxur ous; conutrubutir ,, 
to luxu' v. Shakeſpeare. 

F/PICURISM. /, {from epicure.] Luxury; 
ſenſualenj ment; groſs ꝓ cal re. Calamy. 
EPICY'CLE. /. li and .] A littl. 

Circle whole centre's in the circumference 

of :, greater; or aimall orb, which, being 

fixed in the defcrent of a planet, is carried 
along with its motion; and yet. with its 
-uliar motion carries the hoy o 


(un on | : < 
the planet faſtened to it round about it 


roper cer tre. | Harris. Hilton. 
FFICY'CLOID. / | immux3nicn;.| A curve 
generated by the revolution 01 the per:phe- 
ry of a circie along the convex or Concave 
art of another circle. 
TP,DEZMICAL. 2 ** 
EPIDEMICK. ; @. ie ard J 
1. Tnat which falls at once upon great 
numbers of peop e, as a plagur. Graw:t. 
2. Generaliy prevailing ; aficfting great 
numbers. South. 
2. General; univerſal. Cleaveland. 
T.PIDE/RMIS. /. Lig.] The icart ikin 
of a man's body. 
F'PIGRAM. /. igramma, Lat.] A ſhort 
poem terminati g in a point. Pearbam. 
EPIGRAMMA'TICAL. as [eproram mas 
EPIG RAMAMATTICK. a tic uus, Latin. 
1. Dealing in cpigrams; writing epigrams, 


. Cumden. 
2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epi- 
' {4118s ; Aid;jon. 


EPIGKA'MMATIST. / | from epigramn.. ] 
One who v rites or {21S iu cPigraums. Pope, 

F/PIGRAPHE. / br.. An inſcrip- 
tion. 

EPILEPSY. fe (Linh. Any convullion, 


or convulfive motion Ct the whole hody, 
or of its parts, with loss of ſenſe. 1 
EPILEPTIICK. 4. [from epilep/y.) en- 
vulſed. Arbuth nct. 
EPILOGUE. / eie, Lat.] Ti.c poem 


or ſpeech at the cad ot a play. Dryden. 


a. 


2271 


| A fore at the 
( er ihe Se. Wije nan 

EPIPHANY. /. Lig. A church fr di. 
val, celebrated on the twelith day af 
Chrithnas, in commeinoration ot our 1 
viour's being mamlefled to tue worid, b 
the app: arauce vt a miraculous ſtar, F 

EPIP..ONE'MA / lee un. An excla- 
mation; à Co «zulive 1enicace not cloſel 
connected wit, the words toregying, 

EPiPHYLLOSPE'RMOVWS. 2. (from * 
po and, oviguus] It is applied to dune 
that hear then leed on the back part of 
:heir leaves, being the lame with capilla- 
rics. Harri 

EPIPHY'SIS. T [iripuriz. Aceretion; gow 
par 14-)ed by accretion. Quincy lViſeman, 

EPIPLOCE. / [L. A. A figure of rhe- 
toric c, by which one agyravation, orftrik. 
ing circumfiance, is auded in due grada- 
tion. to anoth-r. 

EPIUSCOPACY. /. [epiſcopatus, Lat.] The 
gov rnment of biſiop-, cliabiiſhed by the 
apo :tles, Clarendon, 

EPI'SCOPAL. a. [from epiſcopus, Latin. ] 

. B-lor.ging to a biſhop. Rory. 

eſted in a biſhap. Ho Ser. 

IS OPATE. / Cepiſcopatus, Latin.] A 

Murren. 

E'PISODE. / {iri2auw3z.] An incidental nar- 
rative, or dis reſſion in a poem, ſeparable 
from the main ſul ject. Addiſon, 


EPISO*DICAL. 2 a. from epiſode.] Con- 
EPISO'DiCK. tained in an epiſode. 


EPISPA'STICK. / li and l.] TI 
1. Drawing. 
2. Bliſtrri g. Arbuthnot. 

EPTSTLE. /. {ii522.5.] A letter. 

Dryden. 

EPI'STOLARY. a. from lr. 

I. Rcla:i # to letters; fuitabic to letters. 
2. ran ſacted by letters. Addiſon. 

— R. /. rom epijtle.) A ſeridbler of 

eitrrs. 

E'PUT A PH. / {iriragus.] An inſcription up- 

0-4 tomb. Smith. 
EPITHALA'MIUM. , in S. A 
nuptial ſong; a compliment upon martri - 
age. | Sandys. 

F'PITHEM. /. in.] A liquid medica» 

ment extern..!ly applicd. Brown. 

EPITHET. . intnror.] An adjective de- 

noting any quality good or bad. Swift, 

EPI'TOME. . [iriren.] Abridgment ab. 

breviature Watton 

To EPYTOMISE. v. a. [from epitome.) 

I. To abſtract; to contract into a narrow 


ſpace. Donne, 
2. To diminiſh; to curtail. 4 


ö 


— 


E A 


| MISER.? / from epitomiſe.) An 
Ep TOMIST- abridzer; an abitracter. 
F'POCI. fe (iv2x0.] The time at Which 


FPOCHA. $ a new cormputa-ion is begun; 
the time from which dates are uumbered. 


South, 

EPO'DE. / [ irw3o;.]" The ſtanza following 
the 8 and agtiſtropl.e. ? | 

EPOPE'E. / [iroroin] An pick or 3 

.. He 


m. 
FDULA/TION. /< [epulatio, Lat.] Ba duet; 
feaſt. Eraxwn. 
EPULO'T ICK. //. [Lava ries, | A 


ci atri- 
ng medicament. Wiſeman. 
EQUABULITY. from equabl-.] Equality | 
to it{elf ; evenn-1s ; unitormi y. Ray. 
(QUABLE. a. [.equabilts, Lat.) Equal os 
dit; even; uniform. Bent!y. 
E'QUABLY. ad, toi equable.) Uuitorm- 
ly , eveniy 3 equally io elf. Chevue. 
F'QUAL. a. [ equals, Latin. 
1. Like another in bu'k, or any quali: 


that admits compariſon, Hul. 
2. Adequate to any purpole. Clarrmndo! 
4. Even ; uniform. Fun. 
4. Ia juſt proportion. jDryde:. 
5. Impartial ; neutral. Drydo:. 
6. Iadifferent. Chepne. 


. Equitable ; advantageous alike to bot! 
ies. Maccabers. 
$. Upon the ſame terms. Maccabees. 
E'QUAL. /. {from the adjective. ] 
1. One not inferior or ſuperior to ano- 
ther. Shakeſbrar | 
2. One of the ſame age. Galatians, 
Ti; EQUAL. v. 4. from the noun.] 
1. To make one thing or perſon equal to 
anather. 
2. To riſe to the faine ſtate with another 
perſon. 
3. To be equal tn. Shaheſweare, 
4. To recompenſe fully. Dr yen. 
To EQUTA\EISE, v. a. (trom equal.) 
1. To mak: even. Brown 
1. To he equal to. Diroy. 
EQUALITY. /. [from equal.) 
1. Likenels with regard to any quantities 
compared. Shakeſpeare. 
1. The ſame degree of dignity. Milton. 
3 Erenneſs ; uniformity ; cquability. 


Brown. 
EQUALLY. ad. from equal.] . 
I, In the ſame degree with another. 
| Rogers. 
2. Evenly ; equably ; uniformly. Lock-. 
3. Impartially, Shakeſpeare. 
EQVANGULAR.. a. from equi and an- 
wus, Lat.] Conſiſting of equal angles. 
ar. J. |.equanimitas, Latin. ] 
N of mind, neither elated nor de- 
reſſed. | 


E JANIMOUS.a.ſ.9animis, Lat. Even; 


' 


E A 

| EQUA*TION. / L . Latin. ] The in- 
velligation of a mcay oro ton cul ded 
from the extremities of excels and eff S. 

F. / Ore 

EQUA TION. [In a'g: bra.] An expro{3un 
of the fame quantity in wo dilluuular 
terms. b of cqual value. 

EQUA” TION. fla aftronomy.) The d'fl-r- 
em e between the time marked by the ſun's 
apparent n::0n, aud that meaiured by 
„s real mation. 

EQUITY TOR. / [agquator. Latin. ] A great 
cuels, wie pol-s x 2 the pol-s of the 
world, I: lividtes tu globe imo two equal 
parts, the northern and ſcuthern hemi- 
ſob ercs. FHlarris. 

EQUATORIAL. a. [rom equator. } Pore 
nin: „the equator, Corey, 

QUE“ RV. /. curie, Dutch] Maſter of 
the” rh, 

FQUE'S TRIAN. a. [-quetris, Latin.) 

t. \ppearing m Lorieback, Shectator. 
2. Skill. d in Yorternanſhip, 

- 3. B I:ngins to the fond rank in Reme. 

192 aUR — . (uu, and , 

E QUICRURE, Ta.) | 

1. Harp tte! 5 of a:: qual length. 
2. Having the legs ot an cual length, and 
longer than thc vale. DD: thy. 

EQUIDVSTANT. a. get and diune, 
L. in.] Bing »t the {ime diſtance. Kay. 

EQUIDYSTAN FLY.ad.fr ome {fave} 
.t the ſame tig.. Tron, 


EQUIFORMITY. / [Luut and forma, 


L-t'n.! Uniform equality. ron. 
EQUILLNTEK HL. a. {quis andlutus, Kat.] 
Hav'ny? all ficles © :ual. Bacun, 


1 i 
To EQQV:LTBERATE. v. a. [rom, 
Hritus. Vo balance equaily. 1527. 
EQUILIBR YC TIN. [from eguilibriate.) 
Liyuw poiſe, Derham. 
EQiIUILL N HUM. {[Lallw) 
1. Equipo tc; equality of weight. 
2. Equality ct cvidenccy nul. vis, or powers. 


Sou? ', 
EQUINE IESSAKRY, . 7 "ws an nect . u- 
ria, Latin.) Necdful wt. tame Oe rees 
1ivdrbrias. 
EQUIN/Y CTIAL. / Cg and ve, Lat. 
Tre line that encompaſſis the world at an 
equal diſtance from either pole, to which 
circle when the ſun vnn, ne makes equal 
days and nights all over the globe. 
EQUINO'CTIAL. a. {from equinox.] 
1. Pertaining to the equinox, Milton. 
2. Happening about the time of the equi- 
noxcs. 
3. Being near the equino g ial line. Philips. 
EQUINO'CTIALLY.a./.\tromequinodial.] 
In the direction of the equiuoetial. 
Brew1:, 


E'QUINOX. , ſequrs md xox, Latin.) 


1 
Yy 


not dejcct d. 
ron, . 


1. Equino xes axe the prccue times ia which 
che 
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, G in force or power. I 
in: int of Aries | 3. Equal in . Wilton, 
the fun enters 1n*0 the firſt po :Alyund-r | 4. Of the ſame cogency or u eight. 

and L. hra: or then, moving exzetiy [775k ; 


= n. e. Of the fame import or meaning. South, ] 
nights equal, af 2 , EQUIVALENT. / A thing of th- laqe 
2. N i 1 ; Dryden. | weight, dignity, or value. Roger, 
. Equinectial wind. Yau EQUYFVOCAL. a. [zq,uiwocus, Latin. 
EQUINU'MERANT. 4. N 1 hy doubtful ſiznitication ; meaning je, 
ws, Latin.] Having the ſame * =. frond things. Kulla five 
R Wrench . 2. Uncertain ; doubtful. Koy. E 
To FOUTP. v1. g. egi her, 1 EO VIOCAL. / Ambiguity. Dns. 
7. Lo furniſh for a bee dreſs out. ECM WwOCAIL. LV. ad. [from equivocal, 
2. To furniſh: to accoutre ; h .. Arubiguouſly ; in a doubtful or daubl. | 
FT QUIPACE. / ſequipaze, Frenc ] ſenſe. S-wth, 
1. Furniture for a han TO Milton. 2. By uncertain or irregular birth; ly "IE 
2. Carriage of ſtate ; vehicle. Pape. neration ou! cf the ſtated order. Boxtles, . 
3. Attendance ; retinue. Speer. | EQUYVOCALNESS. / [from eu, t., 
4. Accoutrements : nue! Sy \ Lowe ite Ombizvity ; deuble meaning. Norris E 
E'QUIP AGED. a. from equipare. 8 To EQUIVOCATE. T'. N. ui tie 
treq: arrender's X 8 . me x Latin. To ute words of double meaning; L. 
| EQUIPE/NDENCY. / £ ng x 1 to vie ambiguons expreſſions. Smith. 
5 Latin. ] The act of hanging in equ: . hb. | EQUIVOCA'TTION. /.[. 9:0vocalic, Latin, 
8 : 55 An. biguity of ſpeech ; double meaning, El 
ONTO AIDE | Fivoker, 
5 1. The abt of equipping NY 1 QUIVOCA'TOR. V ſfrom equivocate,] Ef 
1 . ve . 0 4 , 
To Accoutrement ; EQUUPAZE. i . e who ules ambizuous language. hy 
Y 4 E'QUIPOISE. / e, u N pry! > wag On © Shakeſpeare, Ey 
| . ˙⁰ PPP A. 
tien. Ie N | from any particular date or epoch. Prior, 
q EQUIPC'LLENCE. / Equality of force or | ERADILA” 10 N. / le and racing, Latin | 
þ Power. : . a . Emiſfion :; radiance. King Coarles, i 
| r en LE ERADICATE os [eradieo, Latin) | EX 
1 {Having equal 1 re. 3 FEY” 1. T0 pull up hy the root. Brown, EK 
1 FOWUPTNDERANC my 2 he 1 qt 1 ö | n deſtroy to end. Swift. . 
* | „ 2 e IRA DIC AT ION. ſ. from eradicate.) * 
1 Fansite of werght. £ hs old of Lee © by the root; de- ; 
0 anom n 1 3 — ag — ER 
| rang, Latin. Being ot the lame IG. + The Sntent! -ing rorn up by the roars, 10 
| LY 2 RADICATIVE. a. from eradicate.) That ; 
To ZQUIPO'NDERATE. by = = 3 pact N which cures raclically. 0 
FIT eB” pa [I ERA raſer, Tr.) To deſtroy; l 
other thing. ! * . | roexſ ind: to rub one. Pact. au. * 
FOUTPO/NDIOUS, . C eh r port.] ERA SF NEN F. . ſtrom eule. FE 
r CONE Hoke AO UNEINES 2 of (RI 778 | 
Nor in _— . NO b. 5 E ee F'R: 
TQUFFABLE. . ſcgutable, ! nr. J Betore ; fooner thin, - 
23 full 3 due ro juſtice, 11 N Boyle. ERE. Ro. K Sax Div. IR) 
7. Tnving witce; candy , e * ' *D e. ad, fromore and 1047.) Bene 8 
E QUITABLY. Hm ,h vo at ha: capes. 8. Speer. we 
mpartioily, SI Ney W. 44d. ſii om ere and nov.] Briere Mi 
1. Juſtice ; 5 e. Leers WII LE. 2 44. (from ere a 2 110 
2. Impartality. . Ed | DTT ro 8 tune ago; before | 
2. Ina. The rules of deciſion obſerved | * "= HY Nome tne a: $i-24-/deart 
hy the Court of Chancery. ECT 2 a. ſere dic, Lat'y.) 
EQUIVALENCE. 7 & L. 2 wm 1 lace TS to the he 
FOUUVVALENCY. X Latin. 2 . P To E 
er or worth. _ —_ | 5 To rait ; to but), Adu'yor - 
w_ PODS ALLEN — 75 Kreuk 2. To eftabliſh avew ; to ſettle. Ratcyh, 84 
Tue, uivon erste F 2 _ Lat jt 4. To eſevate; to exalr. Daus. 
EQUPFVALEN 1 .4.\.cqumw and Tales, Lat.] 4. raiſ: con. quences from premiſes 2. 
** in value. _ 5+ To raile con -_- P Locle 4- 
2. Equal in any Cxcelence, Milton. 6. 1 
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& -” animate ; not dopr2's ; to encon- 
58 Rham. 


it. Bacon. 


T, ER* CT. 2: . fo ri: wa 
ERE'CT. As [er: Aus, La: 15 


1. Upr zut; not Ica 1 : 3 pr one; 
Brown, 
2. Directed upward. Bi 


3. Bold: AY 3 Ul: The br ken. 6 AUK . 
Vigo Bus z u leprei:. . Tourer, 

FRE 'CT!ON. << een | 

1. ibs act of falling, or nate of Hing r=) 


ed up ard. 251i Sls 
2. The act of bui Jing or raiuug colti,ves, 


* 
5 o 
(: P 4 * 
te 1 


4. Eſtabliſument; ſettlement. & 3 
4 Et vation 3 exal-.at. Va of tent. men 3. 


ERE'CTNES3. /. Uprightnels of poi un. 


| 


E R U 
E'RR.APLE. a. from err} Liabl- tn err. 
ERRMATLENCESS. /. [iromerrad...;  Liable- 
'# T0 errour, Deca ”— FIC» 
XZ KYAND. fe Lehen, Jax. A Sag 1 3 
ſomething to bs 191d or duuc by a met:cn- 


Ker. Hooker. 
R/ NRANT. #&. Ccr ars. Latin. ] 


1. W. ing ; ov mg ; rang. Brown. 
+ Vile; abalone 3 complete. y 44%, 
78. ft, Hts 


LRRAN TAL. from erront. | 
1. An Cr. 41 1 1 the - condi- 2011 of 4 
ak I Ic e. - 1.4. afe 's 


5 AN. 
FPREMITE. /. rente. | 


Latin ; 4 BOT 
One « av hives in a wilderncls ; an it. mee 
we, 
EREMI TIC. I. a. [from erem! 755 Ire; 
on ly ſolita: . : 
EREPT TIN. . lerepto. L 
gr: en. 
ERE'. 1: ON. hk ſereptio, Lat.] A Lia 
Or 4 Ig Wy by force. 
ERGO. At ri of us, Ik: ie Ct 
ſtr wen, ice! brand aud 1 „ *He 
da ern joint, Farricr s N. 
El” 3O./. Ser-tolf'y, a plans. 


— 
* 


* - 
—  — — — — — 


tehin, 


EK.“ pre 7. Sp; Con: roverſial; re 
at ng t : 

ERK. «. * N= San) Ic; lazy 1 = 
fu . C PAC. 


+" 2% a er — ꝑꝙ— —,—_— - 


ER: AZLUNE. / dimmutive of er LT 
tc inc. SA. 
ERMINE. /. [hermine, . A. 0 | 
tou. in cold» 'OUNLrICS, ieh vers aaclP» | 
ly reſennbles 2/weatel in ſi pe; havin a 
wie pile, ad the tip of Tac tail black, 
and furniſhin;; a choice and valuable fur. 


Trevor. 

ERMINED. a. [from er.ain | Cloth. 
with ermine. F.. a 

ERNF. 2 / {ftrom:ihs Saxon enn.] A coc- 

ERON. f tage. 

75 ERO DE. v. a. , Lat.] To canker; 
to eat awav. con 
A0GA“TION. f ferngatio, Lat.] The act 
of giving or 1 on in. "A 

EROSION. , J ergo, Latio.] 

I. The act dt cating away. 
2. The fate of being gaten away. 


Arbuthngt. 


T3 ERR. D. *. rro, Latin ] 
I. To wan ier; to ramnbie; 
2. To mits the right way , to ſtray. 


: Common Prayer, 
3. To deviate from any puepotę. Pope. 


+ To commit ecruurs; to waittake. Taylor f 
| 


Dryden. 


f KNC. L 08. . 


2. 1% *rayoyment of a knie t- ern 
TORY T... % [Latin] Toe 1aviis of the 
pl n C7 adtior inle cd in tug begintung 
Cen dne Lok. cy. c. 

i KR \'t ICh. 4. rralic: 4. L. tin.) 
1. * andlering; ung, am; KerDing no 
C=Itau cour?!-, Pick; re 
. Ire. Vane IF why- zangeable. H. V . 
ERH by 11 X . N l © td. ron erriaiiau: OC c1'e 
Fulllc.. . 1 at ten: whilout wecthod. 

Drown. 
CE AR: 54% IE Sault d up te note; 
0\Call. „ m. 44 1. B. ion. 


com ere, Latin.) 
v..:ctthd. Aden. 
Jing rom tte right 
Ante. 
Suat 
Contor mai to truth. 
:\ceauton. 
ET * Dy 


1. Want eri ' 
re 

2 N 
3. taking; milled by ecrour. 
4. M.taken; not 


8 1 
W 


La? , 


— a kr d.4 af 


EAR 428 NLV. 4. J. 

ni., K.; „t iShtlx. Hic. 
ERKO'NEOUSEESS. . \trom erruacuus.; 
real ta chοοõ,2t ine entern. : tu iuth. 


Zerle. 


— 
* 2 * . 
11 143 Mo fi % 


ERRGUR:. / err, Ladin.“ 
1. Make; iuvoluntary ucviation from 
tru sp. Sb ,,in. 
2. A blunder; a miſtake comm. ticd. 
Drydn. 
3. Roving cxcurfion ; i regular ccuric, 
len. 


Lr zi. 
a+ {In theology. Sin. Hebre 20. 
5. I. la. A mittake in pleatings or in 
e PILES. Corel. 
1 . al. 0 ts German. 
Verſt. 


/<o 
, 


She * r 


2. 2 ficſt ; in the beginning. 4 Llion. 
3. ce; when time was. Alilian.. 
4. Forweriy ; long ago. ion. 


5. Briore 5 tu tc; tial now. 

Knoll:ts 
erabeſcentiu. La. 
＋ ic act of growing 


ERTIBF S SCENCE. 

ERGO BI. SCE 4 "*% $ © 46 
12 rediicis, 

ERUBL'SCEN F. c. erubre/consy Lat.] Red» 
ditt; tomewllat red. 

To EKU CT. 2. a. eri, IL. at.] To belch; 
to break Wind from the tlumaci. 


Yy 2 ERUCT- 


ESC 
EKUCTA TION. /. (from eru#.] 


1. The act of beici..g 

2. Belch ; the matter vented from the ſto- 
mact1. !rbuthnot. 

3. Sudden burſt of wind or matter. 
Bronx Va rd. 
EAUDBLYTION. , lerrt#tio, Latin] Learn- 
ing, knvs e gee Swift. 
ERU/GINOL S. a... vgirrofus, Latir.] Par- 
tiking of the luvaancc and nature of cop- 

er. 


ERU “Y TION. /. Lui, Lain] 


1. The act ot bur n, 0urth. Bacon. 
2. Burk ; emiſſion. Addiſon. 
3. Sueden Jon of an hoſtile kin. 
Milton. 
4. Vintec exclz mation. Soul hb. 
F. Lille cence; puitules. Arbuthnot. 


ERU/PTIVE. a. [erupins, Latin.) Burſting 
for: + Thomſon. 
ERY- CL1LAC , (iauoiriaaus.] An eryſgelas 
is generate , a het ſerum in the blood, 
2nd aſs tne wwperfices of the ſkin with 
a Mining pale red, ſpreading from one 
place to another. Wiſcinan. 
ESC. I. A1 DOH. fe [French.] The act of 
ſcaling the Wuls. Addiſon. 
E'SCALOP. /. A thel.fiſh, whoſe fh-I! is ie 
eui-rly 1n« ented. WWo.dWward. 
To LE ICA'PE. ©. as ſechapger, F.ench.] 
1. Io obta g e inptien tom: ; te obt ain fe- 
curity From 0 fy ; to avoid, Hake. 
2. U. preferred. Denvom, 
To CAPI. v. z. 10 fly; to ge out of 
dans. Chraiicies, 
ESC. PE. , {from the verb.] | 
1. Fun; the act of ſhunning danger. 
| Pſalms. 
2. Treurſion: fly. Denhan. 
4. {In law.) Viownt or privy evaſion out 
ct lawfu! rcitri int, Coal. 
4. Excu't ; ſubterfage; evaſion. Rater, 


5. Sar „ flieht; irregularity. —Alilion. 
6. Overiigit ; miſt-ke. Brerewwoud. 


ESCUECATOIRE. /. [French.) A nurſery 
„Haile. Adadiſon. 
ESCHAI OT. . French. ] Pronounced al- 
It. A pont. 
E'Y CI. K. / (ix A hard cruſt or ſear 
mad- bu zpp'wations. Sharp. 
F8CRARO”! ICR. a. (from efchar.| Cau- 
fie; having the power to icer or burn 
the ficſh, Flyer. 
ESCHUEAT. / [fem the French efchevir.]| 
Any lands, or other profits, that fall to a 
lord withia his manor by forfeiture, cr 
ie death of his tenzut, dying without 
Leir general or special, Cound, 
Te! SCHE'AT . . a. [from the noun.] 
To fall to the lend of the manor, 
| Clarencon. 


ESP 
ESCHE'ATOR. / [from eſcheat.) An ohh. 


cer that oblerves the eſclicat of the ki 
in the county whereof he is eſcheator. 
Cam 
To ESCHE'W. 2. a. [eſchorr, old — ry 
To flv; to avoid; to ſhun. Sand: 
ESCU'TCHEON. / The ſhield of the fi. 
mily ; the enſigus armorial. Peachay, 
ESCORT. / (ort, Fr.] Convoy ; guard 
from place to place. 
To ESCORT. v. a. [eſcorter, French. ] To 
convoy; to guard trom place to place. 
ESCO T. /. [French.] A tax paid in ho. 
10ughs and corporations toward the lup- 
ort of the community. 
To ESCO T. v. a. [from the noun.] Te 
pay a man's reckoning ; to ſupport. 
Shakeſpeare, 
ns ho fe [eſceuter, French. } Liſtenery 
or ſpies. 

ESCEITOPR. /. [French.] A box with all 
th- inplements neceflary for writing, 
ESCU.\GE. / from , French, a ſuield.] 
Eſcnagge, that is, ſervice of the field, ig 
either uncertain or certain. Hſcuage un- 
certain is, wi: re the tenant by his tenure 
is bound to follow his lord. The ſ other 
kind of this e/crage uncertain, is called 
caſtleward, where the tenant by bis laud 
is hound to deterd a caitle. Hſcuęe cet- 
tain i, where the tenant is {ct at a certain 
ſum ot money to be paid in licu of ſuch 
uncerte in ſervices. Cocvel. 


ESCUL ENT. 4. [e/exdentus, Latin.] Good 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


for tcod ;, :atabie. Bacon. 
E'SCULENT. /. Something fi for food. 
Bacon. 
ESPALIER. /. Trees p'anted and cut ſo as 
* tojoin. Evelyn. 
LSP RECT. /. A kind of ſaint- foin. 
Mortimer. 


ESPE CIAL. a. [ HHecialis, Latin. ] Princi- 
pal; chief. Laniel. 
ESPE CIALLV. ad. [from e/vecial.] Princi- 
pa'ly ; chictly; in au uncommon degree; 
articulariy. er. 
ESPE'R ANCE. /. French. ] Hope. 
SLakſpeare. 
ESPYAL. /. [from eſpter, French.} A py; a 
[French.] The emp'y 


lcout. 
ELINA DE. / 
ſpace between the glacis of a citadel and 
the firſt houtcs of the town. Harris. 
ESPO'UE.AL. a. Uled in the act of eſpoulicg 
or hetrothing. Bacon. 
ESPO USALS. , withovt a fingwar. [ep 
Fr.] The act of conirattirg or afitancing 
a man and woman to cch other. 
7% ESPO USE. . a. „pct. Trench.) 
1. To contract or betzoth 16 another. 
Bac 


* 


| 


| 


| 


F 


E SS 
4 To nr to take to himſelf. Hacou. 


To maintain; to deiend. 
To ESPY”. v. a. [eſpier, French.] 
1. To ſee a thing at a diitancr. ; 
a. To diſcover a thing intended to be hid. } 


z. To ſce unexpectedly. 


4. Lo diſcover as a ſpy 


70 ESPY'. v. . To watch ; to look about. 


ESQUIRE. / [/cryer, French.) 


1. Tne arinour-bearer or attendant on a ! 


knight. 


s. A title of dignity, and next below a 
knight. Thoſe to whom this title is now | 
of right due, are all the younger ſons of | 
noblemen, ard their he1:'s male tor ever ; 
the four eſquires of the king's body ; the 
eldeſt ſons of all baronets ; of knights ct 


the Bath, and knights ba 


heirs male in the r glu line. A juſtice of 


the peace has it Guring 


commiſiion, and no longer. 


To ESSA'Y. v. as ae, 
1. To attempt; to try; 


2. To make experiment of. 
3. To try the value and purity of metals. 


ESSA V. / from the verb.] 


1. Attempt; endeavour. 
2. A looſe tally of the in 
inc:gefted piece. 


3. Arial z an experiment. 

4. birſt taſte of any thing. 
E'SSENCE. /. {efentia, Latin.] 
1. Eſſence is ti e very nature of any being, 
whecher it be actually cxifiing UF no. / atts. 


2. Formal cxiſtence. 


3- Exiſtence ; the quality of being. Siure. 
4. B ing; exiſtent purton. 
5. Species ot exiſtent beiag. 


6. Conſtruent ſubſtance. 


7. Th: cauſe of exiſtence. 

8. In medicine.] The chief propertics or 
vir:ues of any timple, or compotitton col- 
lected in a narrow compaſs. 

9. Perfume; odour ; iccnt, 


To E'SSENCE. v. a. { trom efſence. | 10 


perfume ; to ſcent. 


ESSE'N'DiAL. a. [ef/ontia 


I. Nect flary to the conititution or exiſt- 


cuce of any thing. 
2. Important iu the ligh 


* Denham. 
3. Pure; highly rectiſicd; ſudtilely clabo- 
rated. Arbuthnot. 
ESSENTIAL. hb 
1. Exiſtence; being. Milton. 


. Nature; firſt or conſtituent principle. 
Soul G. 


Milton. | 
Dryden. 


Sidney. 
Ge il eſe s . 
Fo/oua . 


Feremiab. 


chelors, and iheir 


the time hc is in 

Biount. 

French.) 

to endeavour. 
Blackmore. 


L ock 5 


Smith. 
ind; an irregular 
Bacon. 

Lucie. 


Dryden 


Heoker. 
Mon. 


Beroun. 
Ailton. 
Shakeſpe Lt» 


Pape. 


Addiſon. 


2 Latin. 


Sprat. | 
eſt degree ; prin- | 


* 


EST 


3. The chief point. 
ESSENTIALLY. ad. [efcntialiter, Latin. ] 
By the conſtitution ot ga: ure. South. 
ESSOUNL. Jof tie French. eſſoinc . 
1. He that has his preſe-ce rothorn or ex- 
culed upon any juit cauſe, as ſicknels. 
2. Allegement of an exculec for lim that is 
ſummongd, or luught tor, to 2ppear. 
Cocvel, 
3. Excuſe; exemption. Sperſere 
To ESTABLISH. v. a. [etallir, Froncn. ] 
I. 410 ſettle firmly; to {ix unalerab.v. 


Cue. 

2. To ſettle in any privilege or poſie ſlian; 
to confirm. SI. 
3. To make firm; to ratify, Numbers. 
4. To fix or t.ttle in an opinion. Act.. 
5. To form or model. Clarendon. 


6. 10 found; to build firmly; to fix in- 
movcably. I.ſulnis. 
7. To make a ſettlement of any inherit- 
ance, Shakeſpeare. 

EST A/BLISHMENT, / ſfrom lablifh.| 
1. Settlement ; fixed fate. Sener. 
2. Conſir mation of ſomething already donc 
1atification. Bacon. 

3. Setiled regulation ; form ; model. 

Spanier. 

4. Foundation; fundamental principle. 
A. ter btery. 
e. Allowance; income ; ſalary. Saut. 
ES A“I E. / tut, Fier: ch. 
1. Ihe gencral intereit ; che publiek. 


Lacan. 
2. Condition of liſe. Tr yu ne 
:. Ciicumfiances in general. Locke. 


4. Fortune; paſſeſhen in land. Saney. 
5. Rank ; guatity, Sidney. 
C. perton of high rank. Al- K. 
To ESiA'TE. g. a. [rom the noun.] To 
title as a fortune. Shake jpeare. 
To ESTEEM. v. g. [-/imer, Lrench. 
1. To tet a value, wither high or low, 
upon any thing. I, i denn. 
2. To corapai e; to eſtimate by proportion. 


Das g. 

3. To prize; to rate high. Dryden. 
4. lo hoid ia cpin.cn; to think; to ima- 
ring. Remans, 
ESTELM. / {from the verb.] II'gh value; 
reverential regard. Pop. 


ESTEEMER./. ſtrom e.] One that 
highly values; ene that ſets an high rate 
upon any thing. Lecie. 

E SIIMABLE. a. Frerch. 

I. Valuable; won a lars e price. Shakeſp. 
2. \\ orth y of eicem ; wortay ot houcur. 


Temple. 
ESTIMAPLENTSS. /. [from eftimable. ] 
The quality of deli ving regard. 
To L ONIIMATE. wv. a. {«/timo, Latin. 
1. To rate; to adjuſt the value ot; to judge 
0 
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E- 
ef any thing by its proportion to ſome- 
thin:: elſc. Locke. 
2. To caicviate; to compute. 
E'S'1iMATE. / from the verb.] 
I. Computauon; calculation. Hcodrward. 


2. Value. $4. ve/pe e. 
3. \aluziion; aſſgument of proportional 
value. Lt: | oe 


ES'Li{M ATION. /. [trom erate. 
1. Tacactoi — Proportionatæ 3 
2. Calculation; comput uon. 
2 Opinion; Judgment. Bacon. 
4. Elteem; ard 3 nourour. Heouhere 
ES LIIMIIV E. a. from eftimate., ! taving 
tac power Ct comparing a αναuαν¹,mug tus 
et ſerence. Bale. 
EOTIMA“I OR. /. [irom imat] A ſelter 
o rates. 
ESCVHT VAL. a. Avus, Latin. 
1. Pertaiminy to che turataer. 
2. Continuing tor the ſurumer. 
ES TIVA“TION. /. \u/ftiratic, Latin. j The 
a et ot p. Fiing wc lummncr. Buttons 
ESUR2a DL. / [Freuch.] An even or level 
{Þ4.0. 
wy ILS TRANCE. v. a. Hranger, French.) 
To keep at a dance; to wiltutl ay, 


Ia . 

2. To alienate ; to divert from its ou 
uſe or poſiæſſor. Jari 49h, 
3. To atic:atc from aflæctien. Alton. 


4. To wit:draw or wita eld. Ci 
18 [Ra N GELM LIT (41 4-1 Arun; . 
Alicnation; Aitance; rowovels 0. 
ESIRAPALE. 7. KTreuch.] The deience 
of a horſe thai wiil nat (bey, who rites 
before, aud yerks turioully with Lis in 
legs. 
ESTREATE. / ſe xtratrmy L.arin.] The 
true copy of ar origi. 1 Writing. Corvel. 
ESTRETLMENT. . Spo U. by ns 


tenant for a term ot lice upon any 14 


or woods. 3 4 ds 
E'S I RICH. / | commenly Written 2 
The lar, cit ot birds. Sil. 


E'ST UARY. ho # i duct "mot, | OL an nn 
of the fea ; J the mouth o: a 4. no eier 
in ricn the tide rECprocdt:; 

To E'STUATE, v. a. Aue, Lac. To fwei 
and fall reciprocaily ; t i. 

EST TIN. fo 1 ron Ano, Lat.) Tuc 


ſtate ct boiling; 1Eciprocation of ric and 


fall. Norris. | ETHEREOUS. a. [from ether.) Formed of 


E'STURE. /. Cu, Lat.) Violence; co = 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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E T H 
To ETCII. v. a. ie n, German.) A wa 


uied im Waxing ot print, hy een wit 
a proper necc e up pp r- plate, Coe 
vercd over with a pre wid of w: 4 „and 
well biacxcd with the tinnie of a k in 
order to take off the, fgurt of t pony 
ing: wnic t va ing Its back fide 10 wed 
with wane cad, will, by runny one the 
firuckea outlines with a fit, impret- the 
exact figure on the black or ze! gro: nd; 
which figure is atterwards with n+ ge 
drawn deeper Guts through the gr und : 
and then ther- poured on well ! temper« 
ed auua forts, ot ich eats into the are 
or < 2\v44ig 07) to coppet-plate. Harris. 
ETERNAL. a. terug, Latin. 
1. Without begiuning or end. 
Deu! ons. 
2. Being without hc 1151 ng, Lecke. 
3. 5. in; wit haut cn; endleſs. 8; Meſh, 
2 erpetual; conſtant; uniutermitting, 


5. Und an veabie. Dryden 
ETE'RNAL „. leter nel, Fr.] One et ap 
Petar ns of the God hege. 1 


E1iE RNALIST. J. |4tornics, Latin.] One 
that holds the pait exiitence of the world 
inn ite. . 

Te J. I ERNALISE, v. . [from eternal. 
F. 1 rake cternal. | 

4.2 NALLY. 2d, { rom etrrnas.] 

1. Wi: non begin doing or end. | 

2. Utchangeabzy ; itivarialy y Foh. 

3. Perpetually ; without . op 

44 AM; n. 

ETERNE. a. Eterna, Latin] Eteruel; 
Pere du., ls Sk, prurr. 
ETI. XN HT. / forternitas, Latin.) 

1. Duration v:ituout beginning or end. 
Coruliy. 
2. Dyra'ion without end. | 
To ETERtNiEZE. v. a. {4 tern, Latin.) 

I. 10 Make endieis; to perpctuate. 

Milben. 

2. To make for ever famous. io im1 re 

tale. Sidney. Creech 

E THER. £ Of Latin ; 4. 79. | 
. 1 1110 ah {ine and tulle than 
air; air refine or ſubli- ned. Nrautou. 
2. 3. matter of the higheſt regions above. 

L THE REAL, 4. rom cher. 

I. Formed of ether. Dryden, 

2. Cleſtial; heavenly. Milton. 


ether ; heavenly. Ailton. 


in tion. 8 56. 4. \ 1. oY! x 4 ! a AF. a. ti,. Moral; treating 


ESU/RIEIT. a. ee, Latin.) Hans; ! 


voracious. 
E'SUKINUL. a. Lœſurio, Latin. ] Corroding; 
eating. H enn. 


ETC. A contraction of thetwo Latiu wer ds 
et cater vnich NIignilics ard oc, 


on moralitu. 

E”"YBICALLY. d. from et ical.] Accord- 
ing to the docteint of morality. 

(ognornment of the Tongue. 

E'THICK. 2. [.] Moral; delivering 

precepts o mera, ty. 


E'THICKS. 


hay wry by 


r 
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EV.A EV E 


E'THICR'S. / eithou! tie ſingular. . Zr. . t. Agre*2hle to goſpel; conſonant to the 
The doctrin ec morality; © ſyſter; or r0- | Chriſtian law revealed in the holy goſpel. 
ralitw. Domes iert. Atterbury. 

ET. INICR. 7 7. (bels. Heathen; Pagon; ! 2. Cuntained in the goſpel. Hooker. 
not ji wiſh 4 „t Chriitian, b. EY VWNOGELISM. / from evangely. | The 

PTHNITCKS. /. | 3 8 Ra gh, 4 mroml.atinn of the hieſſe1 goſpel. Bacon. 

ETHOLO/CICATLL 4. [5% and e . BY, NCOEL IST. / ſt5ny t. 

Tree . morality. ö 1. A writer of the hiſtory of our Lord Je ſus. 

ETIOLOGY. / lirens i.] An gcc unt Aliſon. 


ol the cauſes of any thing „generaſy or 2” 2. A promnleatnr of the Chriſtian laws, 
d'ſtemyer. Hr hutbimaot. Decay 2 3 
ETVYVNVOLOGIST. a. [from h. EY VNGETISE. wn. ſe n πν . Lat A 
Ning to tyn logv. Lact. ray yeruilw. 1 To inſtruct in the goſpel. or 
ETYMOUYGICAL. V (from ermel. ny.) l of Fee Milton. 
(Joe ha fe arches antth. eri ei al: 1 C res; wa lg '"NGET. v. . b yirovy that i IS, good 
f 


ETYMO'LOGY. /. '-iymolonieys, Lat. tidings. ] The meſſig* of par:ton and ſal- 


an! vation; the holy goſpel; the goſpelof Jeſus. 
1. The deſcent or derivation of a word Spenſer. 
fron its igual; the I-riuftion of forma- | EV.A NID. a. [evanidus, Latin.] Faint; 
fione from the radical word. (lier. wok; evaneſcent. Drown, 
2. The part of grammar which delivers the | To EV A/NISH. *. Ne [ evaneſco, Latin.] To 
in fle ons of nouns and v chs. vaniſh; to eſcane from notice. 
E'TYMON. /. {ira} Olin; primitive EVA'POR ABLE. a.[fromewaporate.) Eaſily 
word. 5 uc ham. ] diſſinate in fumes or vamurs, Grew. 
To EVACATE. . 1. frac, Latin] To | To EVATORATY. +. 1. | evaporo, Latin.] 
emmy AM 240 nrew on Hurvey. To fly away in vapours or fumes. Boyle. 
To BYA'CU \TE., . a. = uo, L7tin.] | To EVAPOR ATE. 2, a. 
1. To make + mtv; to clear, Hos br.] 1. To drive owvay in fumes. Bertler. 
2. To th row out a: noxic us, or offeafive. 2. To give vent to; to let out in ebnllition 
3. To void by the excretory paſſag:s, or ſallies. Votton. 
Arbut hat. EVAPORATION. / [from emaporate.] 
4. To meke void: to nullify. Seb.] 1. The act of flying away in fumes or va- 
5- To quit; to withdraw from out of a | pours. Hoxuel. 
place, S-vift. | 2. The at of attenuating matter, ſo as to 
EV-CTULANT. . car, Lat.) Me heine . wake it fume away. Raleigh. 
that nnenres eva nation hy any voſſage.] 3. {In pharmacy] An operation by which 
EVACTA"TION. / ſtrom - vacuat-.] qui ids are ſpent or driven away in teams, 
1. Such emiſſions as leave a vacancy : dif-} Fo as to leave ſome part ſtronger than be- 
ebene. Ii. fore, Quincy. 
2, Abolition ; vulliſ ation. Hoad er. | EVASION. , ſowrnlemn, Latin.) Exenſ- ; 
3. Th- practice of erm ptyirg the bog by | falrorGne ; onhiſiry ; artiſice. Milton. 
10 A . 27 te. LV \'S!VE. py [from pays 1 
4. Dſcharge of the hay by ary vent, na-] 1. PraQifin': evaſion: eluſive, Popo. 
tue nr artificial. . Containing Ae . 1 ſaphiſtic al. 
0 EVA'DP Too. %, La- in. | EUCHARIST. , fe Mm. The att of 
1. To elude; to cle by ariifice or ſtra-] giving thanks; the ſacramental ad, in 
tagem. Srown.| Wich the - tertd of our Redeemer is Com- 
2. To avoid; to decline by ſabt:-rfugr m2 Norated with a thankfulremembtrance ; 
9.5 "al nt the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 
3- To eſcape or clue hy | Hoeher. Taylor. 
& Ning floct. | EHCHARTSTICAL. . from euckari/?.] 


4. To efcrpe as imperceptible or uncon-] x, Containing acts of thankſxiving. Ray. 


trolla ble, South, * Relating to the ſacrament of the ſupper 
To EVA'DE. wv. u. © the Lord 
t. To «feane ; to fliv» 1way, Bo on. EUCH O' LOGY. Je { 145;02-5y421.) A formu- 
2. Tonrittice ONE "VP 3 Sout/). Iarv af prayers. 
IVW GATION. /. , Lat.] The act EWCRASY. . u An agreeable 
of wand-ring 3 X urn; ramble ; devit-{ he 33 Mixture, whereby the 
tion, Par by is in health. 


EV UNE SCENT. 4 a. \orancſtens, Latin. | . V. of 
Vaniſh! mer; 75 miyvere eptibie. Lr oth. alla? Ti i I. 2 » > 55 CLepen, Saxon 4 
EVANGELICAL. a. , -e, French. 1. The 10% vs the Ax. May. 
2. The 


E'VEN, . ſeps 1, Saxon.] 


EVE: 


2- The vizi! or fa!t +: be obſerved hefore 
an hlaass 


1. LS; nv eee; not unequal. Newt. 
2. Uhr, equa. ro itielf; fauvoth, 

| Prior. 
3. wel with; parallel to. 
4. Ithomnt inclination a1v way. Shakeſ2. 


5. Without any part higher or lower t an 


tne other. Dowies 
6. Zqual on both fides ; fair. So'tth. 
7. Without any thing owed on either part. 
Soakeſpeare. 

2. Cilm; ſteady ; not ſubject to elevation 
or lere ſſion. Pope. 


9. Capa'ne to be divided into equa! parts; 


nM nl, Taylor. 
To EN. vn. a. from the noun.] 
1. To make even. 
2. To make out of deht. Shaxzeſheave, 
3. Tol-vel; to make level. R ueinh. 


To VF N. ve . To ce equal tn. Carew. 
EVEN. ad. Hen contro ted to cn. 
1. .\ vor of frong aſſertion; verily he 
dit even no". Spenſer. 
2. Ny: eirhTinding ; he conid bear even at 
a en? d inte. Dryden. 
3. Not on! to, but a'lo; agpra”d and 
even /21%d. Atterbury. 
4. Jo uch as; he was not even a gentle- 
nnn Swwrft. 
EVENTLYNDEY. o. [ever an Hand.] im- 
parual; equitabie, Shakeſpeare. 
E'VENIN}. , leren, Saxon. ] The cloſe 
of the gay: the begianingof night. Fatts. 
EVE NI T. a. [tron even.] 
t. Equally ; uniformly. Bentley. 
2. Leovelly ; witho!t aſperities. Mottos. 
3. Without inclination to either ſid:; ho- 
rixon ailv, Brerewn101. 
4. Iinpartially: without favour or enmity, 


| Bacon. 
E'YVTENNESS. ,. from ewen.] 
1. I71t* of being even. 
2. Unifor:nitv ; regularity. Grecv. 


3. Equalivy of furia-e; I-ve'lneſs, 
4. Freedom from inciination to either fie; 
horizontal poſition, Hoger. 
e. Inpartiality; equal reſpe . 
6. Calinneſs; freedom from perturbation; 
ent mitv. 
E'VENSONSG. , ſewn and ſong. 
1. The form of worſhip uſed in the even- 
ing. Taylor. 
2. The evening; the cloſe of the day. 
Dryden. 
VENTI DE. / [even and tide.] The time 
of evrning. Spenſer. 
EVEN ©. / l-ventus, Luin.] 
1. An incident; any thing that happens. 
z. Phe confequencs of an action. Did. 


To EYE NTER.ATS. v. u. {crertero, Lat.] | houſe in the night to liſten. 


EVE 


To rin wp; to open the belly, B 


D.p>5a. 2 a. vent and Full.) Full of 
| ineidents. 


Shak 
Ty. EVE'NTILATE. v. a. — Lat] 


r. To winnew ; to fift out. 


; 2. To examine ; to diſcuſs. 
Ero ld. 


EVE'NTUAL. a. from event.] Happen- 
ing in conſequence of any thing ; conſe- 


| guenerol, 
EVE'NTUALLY. ad. [from eventual.) In 
che event - in the laſt reſult. Boyle. 


EVER. ad, [zpne, Saxon.] 

t. At an; time; Fever he did it let him dg 
it no. Tillotſon. 

2. At all times; always; without end; it 
has ever been, and ever ail he, 

Hooker. T. emble, 

3. For ever: eternally. Pbillips. 

4. At one time; as, eber and anon. 

5. In any degree; is he ever the richer for 
his profits ? Hall, 

6. A word of enforcement. As /591 as ever 
he had done it. S8 teſpeare, 

7. EvYtR a. Any. Shakeſpeare, 

8. It it often contracted into e r. 

9. It is nuch uſed in compnſition in the ſenſe 
of alva; as, er aver, green through. 
out the year; everdluring, enduring with- 
ont end. 

EVERBU”"BBLING. a. Boiling np with 
porpetun murmurs. Craſbætu. 
EVERBURNING. a. [ever and burning 
Unextinguiſhed. Milte. 
EVERDURING. a. Fer and durine. 
Eternal; enduring without end. Roleigb. 
EVTKGREEN. a. ever and green. ] Ver- 
dont throughout et“ e vear. Alu. 
EVER GREEN. / A plant that retains ite 
ve- dur throueh all the {terfoans, ase. 
| EVERA YN DURED a.ſoverandbonouyy.} 
Alwws hel in honour, Pre. 
E VERIT.A'STING. a. Fewer and laſling.] 
Laſtins or enduring without end; perpe- 
tun: mortal. Hamm. 
FEVFRT,VSTTITIC / Eternity; Pſalms. 


EVER. VSTINGLY. ad. Eternaily; wich- 


— 


out end. Shakeſpenre. 
EVERU VSTING NESS, / [from everiaf}- 
zu.] Erermty ; perpetuicy. Donne. 


EVERLIVING. a. (ever and /wving.] Liv- 


EVERMO'RE.ad.ſeverand more.] Always; 
eternally, Tillotſon. 
T> EVE“ RSE. v. g. ſcverſis. Latin. ] To 
nvorthrawx ; ro ſubvert, to deſtrov. Glanw. 
To EVERT. vv. a. {everto, Latin. ] To de- 
ſtrov. Apliffe. 
E'VERY. g. [een ealc, Saxon.) Each one 
of all, Hammond. 
E'VESDROPPER. / [ ewes and dropper-] 
Some mean fellow that ſkulks about 3 
Dryden. 


To 


my withoit end. Newton. 


EVI 

EVE'STIGATE. v. a. [eg, _ n.) 
it. 

Dryden. 


a ſeart h Hut. 
611. / Ace. a 5 
To EVICT. v. a. {-winco, Latin.] 
1. To diſpoſſcls vi by judicial coule, 
: Dames 
4, To take away by a ſentence of law. 


King James. 
Jo prove; to evince. Coyne. 
re fION. / {from c 
1. Diſpoſſeſſion or deprivation by a defini- 
tive ſentence of a court of judicatur-. 
Bacon. 
2. Proof; evidence. L' Eftrange. 
FITDENCE.F F rench.] ; | 
1. The ſtate of being evident ; clearnels ; 
notoriety 
1. Tcſtimony ; proof. Tilotſon. 
3. Witnels ; one that gives evidence. 
Bently. 
Ts EVIDENCE. v. a. (from the noun.] 
1. To prove; toevince. Tillotſon. 
2. lo ſhew ; to make diſcovery of. 
| Milton. 
EVIDENT, a. [French.] Plain; apparent; 
nut Us. PUN. 


EVIDENTLY. ad. Apparently; certainly. 


EVIL. a. Iyrel. Saxon.) 

1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
. Pſalms. 

2. Wicked; bad; corrupt. Matt hecu. 


3. Unhappy ; mulcrable ; calamitous. | 


ET 
| to goodneſs ; badneſs of whatever kind. 


alc. 
EVILSPEA'KING. / [evil and ſpeaking.} 
San r; «i-f,mation; calu ny. Peter» 
 EVILW!'S-1NG. a. (ci and a.] Wiſh- 
in ba to; hiv ng o good u ll. Sidney. 
EVIL WCRKER. / [evil and <vork.] One 


who ves Wi. ke' Nc S, Philippians. 
| To EVINCE. v. a. [evinco. Laii .) To 
rove ; to thew. Atterburys 


EVI'NCIBLE. a. {tron evince.] Capabie of 
root, «« non{itible. Hale. 
EVTNCIBLY. ad. from evincilile. In ſuch 
a manner as to force conviction, 
To E'VIRATE. v. a. {eviratus, Lat.] To 
deprive ot mannood. Dick. 
To EVII'SCER ATE. v. a. ſeviſcero, Latin] 
1c er..bowel ; to draw; to deptive of the 
entrails. N 
E'VITABLE. a. [evitabilis, Latin. ] Avoid- 
able ; tnat may be eſcaped or ſhunned, 
Hooker . 
To E'VITATE. u. a. [evito, Lativ.] To 
avoid o ſun. Shakejpears. 
EVIiTA'TION. /. {from ewitate.} Ihe act 
of avoi ing. Dict. 
EVITE'RNAL. a. [eviternus, Lat.] Eter- 
nal in a limited tente; of duration not in- 
finitely but definitely long. 
EVITE RNITY, / [eviterntas, low Lat.] 
Duration not infinitely but indeft.ately 


Proverbs. 
4. M ſchie vous; deſtructive. 
EVIL. / (gencra ly contracted to dl. 
1. Wickedn- s, a crime. Shakeſpeare. 
= witchiet. Proverbs. 
3. Miliznity ; corruption. Meclefiaſticus. 
4. Mit rrune ; calamity. 
g. Malady ; diicalc. S/ are. 
EVIL. ad. (mm nly contracted to 2. 
1. Not well in u hat ever reſpect. | 
Shak: ſpeare. 
1. Not well; not virtuouſly. John. 
+ Not well; nat happily. Deuteranomy. 
&+ Injuriouſly ; not kindiy, Deuteronomy. 
It is oftcu uſed in compeficion to give 
abid meaning to a word. 
 DVILAFFE'CTED. a. [evil and af::2:4.] 
Not kind; got dipole to kindne ts. Ads. 
EVILDO/ER. (ui and dar. | Maici.c- 
tor, Peter. 
EVILFA\VOURED. a. [oil and favour. ] 
counts nanced. Bacon. 
gens hy rot gg a. [from evil- 
atoured. | LU. tormity. Deuteronomy, 
EVILLY. ad. lu om ev.) Not well. y 
Shake ares 
EVILMUNDED. a. evil and I Ma- 


cus; michicvous, 


Dryden. 
EVILN P * as I 
— * /- {from evil.] Contrariety | 


Geng. 


long. 

ELI TLOG Y. d and να.] Praiſe: enc mi- 

um. Spenſer. 

EU NUCH. / {:wxs] One that ca- 
lirated. Fenton. 

To EU'NUCHATE. v. a. Ton ke in 


eunuch, Brown. 


Jeb, | EVOCATTION. / [evocatio, Lat.] The act 


ot call ng out. room 
EVOLA'TION. / {evolo, Lat.] Tne act 
ol flyin WAY. 
To EVOYLVE. v. a. ſevolvo, Lat.] To un- 
to.d ; to d:\{(entangle, Hale. 
To EVO'LVE. . n. To open itſelf; to cif- 
cloſe itſelf, Prior. 
EVOLUTION. /. {evelutus. Latin. ] 
1. The act of unrol ing or uniolding 
2. The ſcrics of things unrolled or un- 
Alded. More. 
3. Un geometry.] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, is ſuch a graiuil approach of the 
circumference to recti ude, as that ail its 
paris do meet together, and equaliy evolve 
or unberd, Harris. 
4+ [In tacticks.] The motion wade by a 
body of men in changng cheir pollure, or 
form of drawing up. Harris. 


EVOMTTION./.. (evo. Lat.] The act of 


yomiting out. 


Z 2 EUP.IO- 


— 
„„ 


N 
— — 


8 T9 EXA'CT. T'. A. [xt orny exattus, L. 2. in.) 


E XA | 
EUPHOYNICAL. a. from ebony. ] Sound- 


ing agrecably. 62. | 

EU'PHONY. / Le.] An agreeable 
ſound ; the contrary to harſhneſs. | 

EUPRORBIUM. /. 

1. A plant. 

2. A gum, in drops or grains, of a bright 
yeilow, between a firaw and a gold colour, 
and a gleſſy ſurface. It has no gr at {m-11, 
but its taſte is violent! yacrid an nautcous, 

Fill. 

EU/PHRASY. / ſeupirafa. Latin.) The, 
herb eyebright. Milton. 

EURG'CLYDON. fe {1805220% ]) A uind 
wnich blows in the Mediterrrancan. Acta. 

EURUES. / Latin. The Eaſt wind. 

Pea an.' 

E'URYTIIMY. / Huus. Harmony; 
revolar aw! ſem metric: meature. | 

FUTY AN ASTA.Q , (ic, o.] An eaſy | 

EUTHA*NASY. { death. Aarhuthns;. 

EVU'LSION. /. [-wwnlfio, Lat.) The act of | 

'\ncking out. Brosun. 

EVULGWTION. / (e ν, Lat.] The act 
of divulging. 

EME. /. cope. Sa con. ] The ſhe ſheep. 

E'WER. / [trom ear. perhaps an iently en, 
va:cr.} A veſſel in wiich water is brought 
for walking the hands, Pape. 

E'WRY. from cwer.] An office in the 
kinz's houſehol!', where they take care of 
the linen of the king's tahl-. 

EX. A Latin prepofition often prefixerl to 
compounded words, ſometimes meaning 
out. as exhauft, to draw out. 

To EXACERBATE. v. a. ſ[exacerbo, Lat.] 

To imbitter; to exaſperate. 

EXACERBA”TION. /. f trom exacerhate.) 

1. Encreaſe of malignity ; augmnented force 
or ſeverity. 

2. Height of a diſeaſe ; paroxyſm. Nacon. 

EXACERVA”TION. / acer. Lat.] The 
act of heaping up. | 

FXA'CT. a. u, Latin. ] 

1. Nice; free from failure. Pate. 

2. Not negligently performed. Arhbuihnot. 

3. Careful; not negligent.  Spedtator. 

4. Roneſt; ſtriét; pynctual. Ecclus. 


1. To require authoritatively. Tarlur. 
2. To demand of right. Smalrid ge. 
2. Lo ſummon; to enjoin. Den! ans 


To EXA'C'T. v. n. To practiſe extortion, 


| Pjatlns. 

EXA'CTER.:/. from exadt.] 
1. Extortioner; one wao claims mor- than 
his due. Baton. 
2. He that demands by authority. Bacon. 


„ 


3. One that is jevere in his injunctians cx 


r en 
4 „e. EN. 
* 1 


his e-mards. 
„er 


A. — N. + From ac. 


E X A 
1. The act of making an authoritative de- 
mand. cr levying by force. Shake eare 
2. Extortion ; or unzuſt demand. , 
3. Atoll; a tribute ſeverely levied. 
Addiſon. 
EXA'CTLY. ad. [from exa#.) Accu- 
rately ; nicelv; thoroughly. Acterburg, 
FEXA'CTNESS. / [irom ex.] 
t. Accurv'y; nicety ; ſtrict conformity to 
rut» or ſymmetry. Wo2dard, 
2. R. gularity of conduct; ſtrictneſs of 
manners. Rogers. 
7% LARA GOERATE. . a. ſexaggers, Lat. 
+ oherphren by repreſentation. Clarendon, 
EX.AGGERA VION. /. from exaggerate.) 
t. ]*.c act of heaping ; an heap. Hale. 
2. Hop: rbo'iral amplification. Swift, 
To EXa GVTPATE. va. {exagito, Lat. 
1. io ſhake; to put in motion. 
Arbuthnot, 
2. To reproxch ; to purſue with invectivrs. 
Hooker, 
LXAGITTATTION. / ffromexagitate.]The 
act ot ſhaking. 
To EXA'UT. wv. a. {cxalter, French.] 
1. Fo raiſe on high. 
2. To elevate to wealth or dignity. 
Exe liel. 
3. To elevate to joy or conſidence. 
Clorendon, 
4. To praiſe ; to extol ; to magnity. 
Pſalms. 
$. To raiſe up in oppoſition; a ſcriptwal 
hraſc. Kings, 
6. To intend; to enforce. Prior. 
7. To heighten; to improve; to refine by 


fice. Arthuthnot. 
8. To elevate in diction or ſentiment. 
Roſcommon. 


EXALTA'*TION. / from exal:.) 
1. The a& ef raiſing on high. 
2. Ele vation to power or dignity. Hooker, 
3- Elevated ſtate ; fate of greaturts or 
dig nity. Tilton. 
4. In pharmacy.) Raiſing a medicine to 
a t.icher degree of virtue, © vary. 
5. D:gaity of 2 planet in which its powers 
ar» increaled, Dran. 
ENXAMH MN. /. T. at.] Examinaticn ; duqui- 


ſition. Brea. 
EXA'MINATE. / [examinatis, Lat.] The 
potion ex mint. Bacon. 


EXAMINA”TIGN./. [craminetio, Latin] 
The ad of exaulinuig by quettions, or ex- 
periment. ' . Locke 

EXAMINATCR. /. [Lat.] An examiner; 
an enquirer. 

To EXAMINE. 7. 4. Ln. Latin.) 

1. Lo try a perſon accu'rd or tutpect-d by 
interregatorice. (Hure Catech:/itte 


2. 10 interrogate a Wie. 2 > * 


3. T 
3- 39 


B NU. 


hor. 


or 
fon. 
- to 
” 7. 
* = $ 


EX A 

4. To try the truth or falſehood of any 

*nropolitiulls 

4. To try by experimer.t; to narrowly 

Sf; to feat. 
To make enquiry iuto; 
to ſcrutiniſe. 

EXA/MINER./- [ from examine. | | 

1. One who inicirogaies a criminal or evi- 
dence. E : II. lr. 
One who ſearches or tries. Newton. 

EXA'MPLAKY- A. [trom example.) yerving 
for example 7 pattern.  Herere 

EXAMPLE. / (-xemple, French. 

1. Copy or pattern; tuat Which 15 propo- 
ſed to be reſembled. | Rudel b. 

a. Precedenc ; former inſtance of the like. 

3. Prece · len ot good. Milton. 

4. A perſon fit 10 be propoſed as a pattern. 

114%. 

5. One puniſhed for the admonition 91 
others. . 1 Jude 

6. Influence which diſpoſes to imitation, 

Iiſuom. Rogers. 

7. Inſtance; illuſtration of a vencral poſi- 
tioa by particular tpectfication. Dryden. 

9. Inſtance in which a rule is il! uſtr ed by 
an appli ation. i Dryden. 

7 EXAMPLE. . v. rom the nou:.] Lo 
give an ip ſlance of. Sheer. 

EXA'NGUiOUS. a. ſevanguis, Lat.] Hav- 
ing no blaod. Brown. 

EXA'NIMATE. a. [-xanimatus, Latin. 

1. Lifeleſs ; dead. 

2. Spiritleſs ; depreſſed. Thomſon. 

EXANIMWITION. / [from exanimate. | 

- Deprivation of lite. 

EXANIMOUS. a. ſ-xanimis, Latin. ] Life- 
leſs; deal; killed. 

EXANTHE MAT A. . [Ew NA.] Ef- 
floreſcencies ; cruptions ; breaking out; 
puſtules. 

EXANTHE'MA TOUS. a. (from exanthe- 


mata. Puſtulors ; effloreſcent ; eruptive. 


to ſcarch into; 
Locke. 


To EXANTLA'TE. v. a. [ cxantlo, Latin. 
1. To draw out. 
2. To exhauſt; to waſte away. Boyle. 


EXANTLA'TION, /. [irom exantlate. | 
The act of drawing out. 
EXARA'TION. / [-xaro, Lat.] The ma- 
nual act of writing. . 
EXARTICULA'TION. / [er and articu- 
lus, Lat.] The diſlocaticu of a joint. 
To EXA'SPERA TE. v. a. [exaſpero, Lat.] 
1. To provobe; to enrag e; to irritate. 
| Ad, 117 Nl. 
2. To heighten a difference; to aggravate ; 
to em bitter. Bacon. 
3. To exacervate; to keighten inal'gnity. 
Barco. 


EXASPERA/TER. J. [from exaterat.] 


that exaſperates, or provokes, 


EXC 
 EXASPERA TION. . (from exaſperate.] 


1. Aggravation; malignant repretentation. 
Kino Charies. 

2. Provocation ; irritation. FUJIoodavard. 
NN OR v a. | exauttorsy 

ati. | 

1. Lo «ifmiſs from ſervice. 

2. To veprive of a benefige. A. liſſi. 
EXAUCTOR.A'TION./{tromexaudorate.] 

1. Dilullion from ſervice, 

2. Depri vation; degrarlation. A;!:fe. 
EXCANDE SCENCE. J. ſexcan. uſto, 
EXYXDANDESCENCY. Latia.} 

t. Heat ; the ſtate of growing hot. 

2. Anger; the ſtate of growing angry. 
EXCANTA'TION. / [»xcanto, Lat.] Diſ- 

enchantment by a cHumter cl arm. 
Te EXCA'RNATE. v. a. ſex and carnis, 
J.at.] To clear ftom eth. Grexww. 
EX CARNIFICA'TION. {ſexcarnifeo, Lat.] 
Ihe act of taking away the flzſh. » 
To E XCAVATE. 2. a. L—— Latin.] 
To hollow; to cut into hollows. 7 
Blackmore, 
EXCAVATION. / (from excawate.] 
1. The act of cutting into hollows. 
2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 
W:tton. 
To FXCE'TD. v. a. [exredo, Latin.) 

1. io yo beyond; to outgo. Hoodaward. 

2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. Kings. 
To EXCEED. v. x. ' | 

i. Lo go tou far; to paſs the bounds of 

ſitnels. Taylor. 

2. To go beyond any limits. Deuteronomy. 

3- To bear the greater proportion. 

den. 


EXCEEDING. part. a. [from exceed. ] 
Great in quantity, extent, or duration. 
| Raleigh. 
EXCEEDING. ad. In a very great degree. 
Raleigh. Addiſon. 
EXNCE'EDINGLY.ad.{frumexcceding-) To 
a Treat degree. Dawies. Newton. 
To EXCEL. v. a. [excello, Lat.] To outgo 
in good qualitics ; to ſurpaſs. Prior. 
T. EXCET. v. a. To have good qualities 
in a great degree, Temple. 
EXCELLENCE. 7 / lexcellence, French ; 
E'XCELLENCY.S exce!lentia, Latin.] 
r. The ſtate ot abounding in any good 
quality. | 
2. Dignity ; high rank in exiſtence. 
Dryden. 
z. The ſtate of eminence in any thing va- 
Itavle. Locle. 
4 That in which one excels. Adauliſon. 
5. Purity; gdodneis. Shakeſpeare. 
6. A tire of honour, Uſually a'phed to 
ambaſſadors and governors. Shakeſpeare. 


EXCELLENT. a. |excr!lons,, Latin.] 
| f 2 4 4. Being 


EXC 


1. Being of great virtue; of great worth; 
of :reat Cigni:y. Taylor. 
2. Eminent in any good quality. Job. 
E'XCELLENTLY. J. from excellent } 
„ Well; in a hech degree, Brown. 
2. To an eminent degree Dryden. 


To EXCE/PT. v. a. (excipis, Latin.] To 


leave out, and ſpecity as left out of a ge- 
neral prec-pt, cr poſtiion. 
To EXCEPT. v. . To object, to make 
ohjections. Locke. 
EXCE'PY. prepyft. {from the verb.] 
1. In exclaſton of; without inclution of. 


Cor. 


EXC 


EXCHANTE. /. [tram the verh.] 

t. why act of g ving and recciving reefs 

roc * 
0 Tri k by permutation, "> 
3. The form or act of ransferring. b 
Shake/penre, 
4. The balance of the money o. diff v ut 
nations ; Hay uad. 
5. Tne thing given in return or lin nething 
| received. Locke, 
6. Tae thing received in return for ſme. 
thing given. Dryden, 
7. The place where the merchants meet 
to n-vociate their affairs. Locke. 


| Milton. 
2. Unleſs. 


of: ui h exception of. 


Tillotſon. | 


EXCE'PTING. prepofit. Without inclution * 
Dryden. ; EXCHE'AT. / Sec EsCHEAT. 


EXGAA'NGER. , [rom exchange.] One 
who practiles exchange. Locke. 


Spenſer, 


EXCE'PTION. /. {from except; exceptio, | EXCHE” YTOR. / See ESChHtartor, 


* 
1. Excluftorr from the things compreſ end- 
ed in a precept or poſition, 
2. Thingexcepted or ſpecified in exception. 
3. ObjeQion ; cavil. Hooker. Bentley. 
4. Peevith diſlike ; offence taken. Bacon. 
EXCE'PTIONABLE. a. [from exception. | 
Li 1 le to objection, Addifon. 
EXCE/PTIOUS. a. {from except.] Previſſ; 
froward. South. 
LXCF/PTIVE. a. {from except.] Including 
an exception. Watts. 
EXCE/P | LESS. a. {from except.) Omitting 
or acglecting all exceptions. 
Shakeſpeare. 
EXCE'PTOR. / [from except.] Objecter. 
| Burnet. 
To EXCE'RN. v. a. ſexcerno, Latin. To 
ſtrain out; to ſeparate or emit by ſtrain- 
ers. Bacon. 
EXCERPTION. / [excerptio. Latin. ] 
1. The act of gleaning ; ſelectin. 
2. The thing gleaned or ſclected. 


Raleigh. 
EXCE'SS, /. [exce/ſis, Latin.] 
1. More than enough; luperfluity. 
ä Hooker. 
4. Exuberance; act of excceding. 
Newton. 
3. Imemperance unreaſonable indulgence. 
4. Violence of paſſion. 
©. Cranſgr: fon of due limits. Denham. 
EXCE'SSIVE. a. [exce/if;, French.] 
1. Beyond the com:uan proportion of 
quantity or bulk. con. 


2. Vehemen beyond meaſure in kindneſs | 


or diſF ke. Hayaward. 


South. | 


 EXCHEQIER. / [-/chequerr, Norman, Fry 
The chuf o winch are brought the reve. 
mres belonging to the crown. I: is a court 
of re cori, wherein all cauſes touching the 
reve urs are handled. Harris. 
EXC ISE. / lacciis Dutch; exriſum, Lat.] 
A hat ful tax levied upon commodities, 
and achudyed not by the eommon judges 
of property. urmel. 
To EXC'SE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
levy excite upon a perſon or thing. Pope, 
EXCVSEMAN. J. [exciſe and man.] An 
officer who infpe&t+ commodi ties. 
EXCYSION. / [exci/to, Lat.] Ixtirpation; 
ge ſti uction; uin. De tay of Piety. 
EXCI ZATION. / {from excip, Latin.) 
x. The act of exciting or putting into mo- 


tion. Bacon. 
2. The act of rouſing or awakening. 
Watts. 


To EXCTTE. 2. a. ſexcito, Latin.) 
1. To rouſe ; to animate; to ſtir up; te 
encourage. ie ee Spenſer. 
2. Lay put into motion; to awaken ; ts 
raiſe. | 
EXCI FEMENT./. from excite.] The mo- 
tive by which one is ſtured up- 
Shakeſpeare- 
EXCITER. / (from e-:cite.] 
1. One that ſtirs up others, or puts them 
in motion, Nin Charles 
2. The cauſe by which any thiug is railed 
or but in notion. Decay of Piety. 
To EXCLAIM. z. a. [exc/ams, Latin:] 
1. To ery out aith vchemence; to make 


EXCE'SSIVELY. ad. from exce/ive.] Ex- 

ce: ingly ; cwinently. Addiſon. 

To EXCHA'NGE. v. a. [exchanger, Fr.] 
1. To give oe quit one thing tor the ſake 
of gaining another, Lac kv. 


8, To gire and take reciprocally, R2:ve. | ous ycgiteration, o 


an outcry. Pezay of Piety. 
2. To declare with Toud vociteration. 
Shuk-ſpeares 


EXCLAIM. / [from the verb.] Ci movr ; 
ouery. Shu.*:/pearee 
EXCL \Mf V TION. /. ſexclamatio, Latin. ] 
1 Vchen.cnt outcry; clamour ; 2 
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hatical utterance. 
p< —— by wuich a pathetical ſentence 
is marked, thus (: ) ; 
EXCLA'MER. / [from exlaim.] One that 
makes vehement outcries. Atterhary. 
EXCL Y/MATORY. 4. [from exlaim. ] 
1. Practiſing exclamation. 
1. Containing exchꝭ mation. : 
To EXCLU DE. wv a. [excludo Latin.] 
1. To ſhut out ; to hinder from entrance 
or admiſſion. Dryden. 
4. To debar; to hinder from participation ; 
to prohibit. Dryden. 
3. To except in poſition. 
4. Not to comprehend in any grant or 
privilege. Hooker. 
EXCLUSION. / {from exchede.} 
1. The act of ſhutting out or denying ad- 
miſſion. ; Bacon. 
2. Rejection; not reception. Addiſon. 
3. The act of debarring irum any privi- 
lege. 
4. Exception. 
5, The diſmiſſion of the young from the 


egg or womb. ay. 


EXCLUSIVE. a. {from ex:lude.} 
1. Having the power of excluding or denv- 
ing admiſſion. Milton. 
2. Debarring from participation. Locke. 
5. Not taking into auy account or number, 


4. Exceptiny. 
EXCLUSIVELY. ad. (from exclufrve., 
1. Without admiſſion of another to parti- 
cipation. Boyle. 
2. Without comprehenſion on any account 
or number. AyiiFe. 
To EXCO CT. v. a. ſexcoctus, Latin. ] To 
boil un. Bac3n.. 
TEXCO'GITATE. v. a. {excog:to, Latin. 
To invent; to ſtrike out by thinking, 
More. 
Jo EXCOMMUNICATE. v. g. (ec ] 
nice, low Latin. ] To eject from the com- 
munion of the viſible church bo an eccle- 
faſtical cenſure. Hammond. 
COMMUNICATION. / [from excom- 
municate.] An ecclefiaſtical interdict ; ex- 
cluſion from the fellowſhip of the church. 
Hooker. 
ToEXCORIATE. v. a. To flay ; to trip 
off the fin. Wiſeman. 
EXCORIA'TION,. /. {from excoriate.] 
1. Loſs of ſkin ; privativn of in; the act 
of flaying. Arbuthnot. 
2. Plunder; ſpoil. Hoawel. 
EXCORTICA/TI ON.\. from exand cortex, 
Latin.) Pulling the bark off any tt.iag. 
To EXCREATE. v. a. {exrreo, tin. ] To 
= it the mouth by hawking. 
EXCREMENT, 7 [excrementwny Latin. 
That which is thrown out as uſele ſe, fr »m 


the natural paſſages of the body. Bujcig + 


Bacon. 


- _—_ 


FX C 


Sidney. | EXCREME/NTAL. a. from excrement. 


That which is voided as excrement. 
Ra ighs 

EXCREMENTTTIOUS. a. (rom excre* 
ment.) Containing xcremen's; conſiſt n 
of mat e- -xcreted from t A b dy. Bacon. 

EXCRE'SCENCE. 5 . \* xcrefſco, Latin. ] 

EXCRE'SCENECY.y Something growing 
out of another without ule, and contrary 
to the common rer of production. 

Bentley. 

EXCRE'SCETNTT. a. [exereſcens, Lat.] That 
winch grows gut ot auotner with preter- 
natur! ſuperfluity. Pape. 

EXORE'TION. /. [excretio, Latin. ] Ej-c- 

tion of animal tabitance. DPruincys 

EXCRE”TIVE. a. [excretus, La- in.] Hung 
the power of kparating and eject; ug ex- 
crements. Harvey. 

E'XCRETORY. a.{from excretion.) Having 
the quality of ſeparating and cjecting ſu- 
perſluous parts, Cherne. 

 EXCRU'CTABLE. a. from evcruciatus, 
Lat.] Liable to torment. Dick. 

To EX CRU CIT E. v. 4. {exerunn Latin. ] 

T. torture; ta torment. CUhapmane 

EXCUBA'TTION. /. {excubarw, Lat] The 
act ot watching all night. 

To EXCU'LPATE. v. a. ler: and culpo, La- 
tin.] To clear from the imputation of a 
fault. Clariſſa. 

EXCU/RSIEON. / excuron, French. 

I. The act of deviating trom the ſtated or 
lettled path. Pope. 
2. An expedition into ſome diſtant part. 
3. Progr: fhon beyond fixed limits. 
Arvuthnot. 
4. Dierefſion ; ramble from a ſubject. 

EXCURSIVE. a. {from excurro, Latin.) 

Rambling; wand:zring ; deviating. 
Thomſon. 
| EXCU"SABLE. a. [from excu/ſe.] Pardon- 
| able. Rat-igh. Tillehen. 

EXCUSABLLNESS. /. [from excufuble.} 

Pardonable ; capability to be exculed. 


| 3 
EXCUSA'TION. / [from excu/e.] Excuie ; 


le: ; apology. cox. 
EXC U'S \TORY. a. [from excuſe.) Plcad- 
ine excuſe :; apologetical. 
To EXCUSE. &. a. (excu/3, Latin. ] 
1. To cxtcauate by apology. 


a Ben Johnſon. 
2. To diſengage from an obligation. 
Clarendon, 


3. To remit; not to exact. 
4. To weaken or mollity obligation to any 
thing. Sout 
5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 
Audion. 
6. To throw off unputation by a tcigned 
zog. Cor. 
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EXCUSE. / 
1. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 
e Sil uc y. 
2. The «Q of excuſing or apoloꝑiſing. 
Srargpoare. 
3. Cauſe for wich one is excuſed. 
Roſcommon. 


EXCUSELESS. a. from cc. That for 
which no cxcule or »pology ran be given. 
Decay of Picty. 
EXCUVSER. /. | from ec. 
1. One 0 p'tads for another. 
2. ne who forgives another, 


Sevft. 


E x 1X 
EXECUTIVE. a. [from execute 
1. Having the quality of ex-cuting or per. 
forming. Fake. 
2- Active; not deliberative; not legiſla- 
tive; having the power to put in act the 
laws. | a Sift, 
EX: CUTRIX. / ſfrom execute.] A wo- 
man intruſted to perform the will of the 


tellator, Bacon. 
EXECE'SIS. ＋. [LF αον¹. An EXPlang- 
tion, 
EXEC :E TICAL a. ig 17:23: | Explanatory; 
xpoſitory. Haller. 


To, EXCU'SS. . 0. [excifſus, Latin.) To EXE MPLAR. 1. ſ exe nplar, Latin.) A 


itize and detain by law. . 


EXCU'SS!ON. /. ſexciſſia, Latin. ] Scizus e 


by law. Aliffe. 
E'XECRABLE. 72. [evrerrabilis, Lat. Hatc- 
ful ; deteff2ble ; accuricd. Holter. 
E'XECRABLY. ad. [trum exccrahle.] Cur- 
ſedlv ; ahommable. Dryden. 
To EXECRKRATE +. a. | execror, Lat.! Lo 
curſe ; to 1mprecate ill upon. Ten:;le. 
EXECRA*TION. , from ex-crate.) Curic: 
imprecat.on of evil. Stilling fleet 
To EXE CT. v. a. (arc, Latin. | Lo cut 
out; to cut awav. lia vy. 
EXE CTION. / [ from exec.) The act ct 
cutting out. | 
To E'XECUTE. v. a. ſexeqrer, Latin. ] 
1. To pertocm; to practice. So. ths 
2. To put in act to do what is planned, 
Locde. 
3. To put to death according to form ot 
juſtice. Davies. 
a. To ont to death; to kill. Shakeſpare. 
F'X ECU TOR. / {from execute.) 
I. He that perterms cr executes any thing. 
Dennis. 
2. He that is intruſted to perform the wil! 
of a teſtator. Siak-/Þ UFOs 
3. An Ex:cutioner ; ene who puts ers 
to death. Suk fprores 


EXE'CUTORSPIP. /. {from exectter.) T! e 


office of him that is a pointed to per ferm 
the will of the defunct. 
EXFCU'TION. / [from execute.) 
1. Periormance ; practice. 
2. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, 


by which poſſeſſion is given of body or 


goods. (Clurcudin. 
3- Capital puniſhment ; death inflicted by 
fo ms of law. Crecc!. 
a. D-ftrvQion ; fAaughter. Harabærd. 


EXECU'TIONER. / { from execution. 
1. He that puts in act, or cxccutts. 
2. He that infli&'s capital puniſhments. 
3. He that kills; he that murders. 


S/ akeſpeare. 


pattern ; an cxample to be imitate, 


Raleigh, 


Er & MPLARILY. ad. {from exemplary., 
1. ., as defet ves imitation. Hove. 
2. 80 „ may warn others. Clarendzn. 
EXE MPLAINESS. /. (from reemplary., 
S: ate et ſtan ding as a pattern to be copied. 
Tillotſon. 
EXEMPLARY. a. rom exenplar. 
1. Juch as may deter to be propoſed to 
iitarlon. Bacon, 
2. Such as may give warning to others, 
Ne Charles, 
3. Such as may attract notice «ny imitas 
tion. Prior. 


FAXEMPLIFICA” TION. {. {from exempli H. 


BDerccu. 


Bacon. 


Shak. 


A copy ;,a ronſoript. uywvard. 
To FAEVPLIFY. , a. firom exempiar.] 
1. Vo ilufrate by example. Hooker. 
2. To tranſcribe to copy. | 
To EXEMPT. v. a. {exemptus, Latin.| 
To priviiege ; to grant in munity from. 
Knolles. 
EXEMPT. a. {from the verb.] 


1. Free bv privile ge. Ajliffe. 
2. Not ſubjcct; not liable to. 

Ben Jon ſon. 
3. Clear; not included. Ler. 
4. Cut off from. Diſuſed. Shale rare. 


EXEMPTION. /. (from exenpt.] Immu- 
nity ; privilege, freedom trom impolts. 
Bacon. 
EXEMPTTTIOUS.a. [fromexemptus,Lat.| 
Separable ; that which may be taken trom 
another. More, 
To EXE'NTERATE. L. a. [exentero, Lat.] 
Toembowel. Brocvn. 
EXENTERA“T ION. [exenteratio, Latin. 
The act of taking out the bowels; em- 
bowelling. Brown, 
EXE QUIAL. a. [from exequize, Lat. | Re 
ati ro funerals. 


E'XEQUIES. / without a ſingular. ſexequic 


Latin, | Funeral rites; the ceremony 
burial. Dryden. 


8 The inſtrument by which any thing is | EXE'RCENT. a. . 
k 1 Wo Gs 
E'XER- 


performed. 


Craſhaxv. 


following any calling. 


EXERCISE. / (exvrettiumy Latin.) 


1 Lahour ot the body. 
. ” 60 mM + 
2. Something done toi amuſement. 


Bacon. 


Bacon. 
2. Hz itual a Ain, by which th. body is 
formed to gruct :ulnc fe. iduc. 
4. Preparator; practice in order to fc. 
5. Vie; actual appli ation o any thing, 


Flooker. ; 


6. Practice; outward periormance. | ap 
Lun Hits 
. Employment. c : ; Locke. 
9. Taſx ; that which one is appcirted to 
form. | AMutan. 
9. Act of divine worſhip whether public k 
or private. SHA peures 

J. EXERCISE. v. a. lexcrecs, Latin | 

1. To en ploy ; to engage in emptioy ment. 
Locke. 
a To train touſe by any act. Los Ac. 
3. To make ſkiltul or dexterous by PI ac- 
tice. Hebroxvs. 
4. To buſy : to keep buſy. Aiterbury. 
5. To taſk; to keep employed as a penal 


junction. N Alion. 
6. To practiſe to peri orm. aon. 
7. To exert; to put in ule. Locke. 


8. To practiſe; or uſe in order to habitual 
kl. Acldiſon. 
T, EXERCISE. v. n. To uſe exercite; to 
labour fer health. Broome. 
E'XERCISER. / [from exerc:i/e.] He that 
directs or uſes excrcile. 


EXERCIT ATION. / [exercitatio. Latin. | 


1. Exerciſe. Brown. 
2. Practice; uſe. Felton. 
To EXE RT. v. a. fexero, Latin.] 

1. To ule with an «effort. Rexww:. 


2. To put forth ; to perform. South. 
3. To enforce; to puth to an effort. 

Dryden. 

EXERTION. / (from exert.] The act of 

exerting ; effort. 

EXE'SION. /. [exeſus, Latin.] The act of 

eating tþr-.uy/n, Brown. 

EXESTUA'TION. . ſexſtua, Lat.) The 

tate of bolling; cflerveſcence; ebuliition., 

» 7e. 

To EXFO/LIATE. 2.1 2. ſex ani Folia, 

Latin.] To ſhell off; as a corrupt bone 

from tae ſound part. bs Yen an. 

EXFOLLA'TION. / {ſrom exfoliate.) The 

procels by which tiſe corrupted part of 
the bone teparates from the tound. 

Wij/-man. 

EXFOLIATIVE. a. [from exfoliate.; That 

which has power ol procuring extol; ation. 

Leman. 

EXHA L ABLE. 4. [from exhale.] That 


which may be evaporated. 


EXHALA”TION. V |-x/alatio, Latin. 


J. Tne act of exhaling or ſending out in 
Japours. 


E XI 
2. The ftate of evaporating or flying out 
in vapours. 
z. That which riſes in vapours. Milton. 
To EXHA'LE. v. a. [(ex halo, Latin.) 
2. Io levd or draw out vapuurs or fumes, 
Temple. 
t. To draw out. Saxc/peares 


 EXHA'LEMENT. I [from exile.) Mat- 


ter exhale; vapour. Browne 
| To EXHAUST. 2. a. 
1. To drain; to diminiſh. Bacon. 


2. Lo raw out totally; to draw until no- 
thin; mis left. Loch. 
EX H USTI CNV (from exhar/7.] The act 
\ of drawing. 


' EXULAU'S'FLESS. a. [from exhauft.] Not 


F 


wo be empried ; ine xz, uftible. Blackmore. 


| To EXHUBIT. v. a. (C, Latin. 


1. Lo offer; to view or uic; to offer or pro- 
pole. Clarendon. 
2. Fo ſhow; to ditplay. Pope. 


| EXIU BITE R. / from exhis/t.] He that 
oft-rs any ting. Shak:ſpeat'ce 
EXHIBITION. / (from exhiber. ] 
1 The act of exhibiting ; vilplay ; ſetting 
forth. Te d. 
2. Thing diſplayed. 
3. Allowance; talary ; penſion. Swift. 
To EXHULARATE. v. a. (ex:irlaro, Lat. J 
To make cucertal; to cheer ; to fill witn 
mirth. Phillips. 
EXHILARATION. {. [from exilarate. ] , 
1. The act of giving gatety. 
2. The ſtate ot being enlivened. Bacon. 
Ta EXHO'RT. v. a. {exhorter, iat n.] To 
incite by words or any good action. 
Common Prayer. 
 EXHORTA'”TION. F. [trom evbort. 
I. The act of exhorting; incitement to 
good. Litterbury. 
2. The form of words by which one is ex- 
horteil. Sy 1ReſPer2e 
EXHO'RTATORY.ea. [tromex-#t.; Tend- 
ing to cxhert. . 
 EX4O'RTER. / CLfrom ext. One who 
exhorts. 
To EXVCCATE. v. &.'ex/icco, Lat.) Todry. 
EXiCCA" TION. /. tronic te.] Are 
taction; act of drying up; itate ot being 
dried up. Bentley. 
EXIUCCATIVE. a. {trom ex:ccate.] Drying 
in quality. 
FEXIGENCE. 
NICE NCT. 1 
I. Demand; want ; need. Atterbury, 
2. Preiſing nc ceflity; diſtreſs; ſuudeu o- 
caſion. | Pope. 
E'XIGENT. /. icxigens, Latin.) | 
1. Preſſing b:1tincfs ; occaſion taat requires 
immediate help. Waller. 


— 


2. [A law term. A writ ſue wheu the 
Ce:entant is not to be found. 


3. End. 


Shakeſprare. 
EXI 


E X O 
EXIGU TTV. / [exigrutas, Latin.) Small- 


neſs; dir-inutivencts. Boyie. 
EXVGUOUS. a. [exigunus, Latin.) S all; 

diminutive; little. 
EXILE. / ſexilium, Latin.] 

1. Bariſhment ; ſtate of being baniſhed. 


2. The perſon baviſhed, Dryden. 
EXILE. a. [exilis, Latin.] Small; flender ; 
not tull. Bacon. 


To EXI'LE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
| baniſh; to drive from a country. 


Shakeſpeare. 

EXILEMENT. / {from exile.) Baniſh- 
ment. Wotton. 
EXILYVTION. / [exilitio, Latin.] The ad 
of leaping out, Brown. 
EXV LITY. V {exilis, Latin. ] Smallneſs ; 
lenderve ls. Grexu. 


EXVMIOUS. a. [ex mins, Latin.] Famous; 
eminen', 

EXINANTTION. / [exinanitio, Lat.] Pri- 
vation ; lols. Decay of Piety. 


To EXVST. v. n. ſexiſto, Latin. ] To be; 
to have a heing. South. 
EXISTENCE 7 / [exi/{entia, low Lain. | 
EXISTENC T. State of being; àctua! 
i: ſſion ot being. Dryden. 
EXISTENT. a. [trom exift.) In being; in 
poſſeſſion oi being. Dryden 


EXISTIMA'TION. I [exifimatio, Latin. 
. Opinion. a 


2. Eltcem. | 


E'XIT /. [Latin.] 
1. The term ſet in the mo of plays to 
mark the time at which the player goes 


off. 
a. Receſs; departure; act of quitting the 
theatre ot lite. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Paſſage out of any place. Glanwille. 
4. Way by which there is a paſſage our. 
Woodavard. 
FE.XVTIAL. a. Deſtructive; tatai; mor- 
EXYTIOUS. tal. 
EXO US. 2 ανο e] Departure; jour- 
EXODY. $ ney fema place; the ſecond 
book of Mo/es is fo called, becauſe it de- 
ſc ibes the journey of the Liraclites from 


E: ypt. Hale. 
EXOLE'TE. a. [exoletirs, Lat.] Obſolete ; 
out ot ute. Dic. 
To EXO'I VE. v. a. (* ο, Latin. ] To 


loole ; to pav. Dit. 
EXO'MPHAL OS. / (i; and »up=z9-.] A 
navel rupture. 
To EXO'NER.ATE. v. a. [exonero, Latin |] 
To unload; to d ſburthen. Ray. 


| FXO'NERATICN ,{ {from econerate.] The 


act of diſburthening. Greaw, 
EXO'P. ABLE. a.[exoptabilis, Lat.] Defire- 
able ; to be ſought v 1th eagerneſs or de fire. 


E'X ORABLE. a. [exorabilts, Latin.) To be 
moved by treaty. 


Harry. 


FL XP 


1 EXORBITANCE. p ; 
 EXO'RBITANCY. c /- ('rom exorbitant 
1. The act ot going oui of the track Pres 
icribed. Government of the Ton 
2. Enormity ; groſs deviation from rule as 
right. 
3. Boundleſs depravity. 2 
EXO/RBITANT. a. {ex and orbito, Latin, 
1. Deviating from the courſe appointed or 
rul- eſtabliſhed. Woodward, 
2. Anomalous; not comprehended in 2 
ſettie d rule or method. Hooker 
3- Enormous , beyond due proportion; Fady 
ce ſſi ve. Addiſon. 
To EXO/RBITATE. v. . ſex and orbits, 
Lat.] To deviate ; to go out of the tract. 


To EXO RCISE. v. a. EC. . 
1. To adjure by ſi me hoiy name. 
2. To drive away by certain forms of ad- 
jurat ion. 
3. T-» puri'y from the influence of malig. 
nant ſpirits. Dryden, 
E'XORCISER. / (from exorciſe.] (ne who 
raiſes or drives awav evi: ſpirits. 
EXORCHM. . [iogniomes, ] Tre form of 
a'Jurotion, or religious ceremon 
v hich evil and malignant ſpirits are driven 
away. Harvey. 
EN ORCIST. / Us. 
1. One who by ahurations, prayers, or re- 
ligious acts, Gina away malignant ſpirits, 
| Ad.. 
2. An enchanter; a conjurer. Improp. ly, 
Shakeſpeare, 
EXO'RDIUM. /. [Latin] A fern a: 
tace ; the proemia part of a cop: ſition. 


EXORNA T ON. . [exornatio, Lat. 0. 
nan en; decoration ; embelliſhneent, 
EXO'SSATED. a. [exyjatrs Latin.] De- 

vc of bones. Dia, 
EXCOS i O'SIS. /. [iz and 55:».] Any pro» 
tub 1ance of a bowe that 's no. natural, 
EXOf'SSEQUS. a. [ex aud Ja, Lat.) Want» 
ing hone+; b nee. brown. 
EXO'TICK. à (ate. Foreign; not pro- 
duc ed in wur own country. Evelyn. 
EXO'TICK. / A foreign plant. Addiſon. 
To EAPA'ND. v. a. {[:xpando, Latin.] 
1. To ſpread; to la) pci as anet or ſheet, 
2. To dilate; to ſpread out every way. 


Arbuthnot. 
3- To enlarge in words. 

EXPANSE. /. ſexpan/i;m, Latin.} A body 

widely exten..ed witiout iuequalitics. 
Savage, 
EXPANSIBULITY. / [trom expanſ:ble.] 
Capzciy of extenhon ; poſſiniiity to be 
expanded. Creu. 
EXPA'NSIBLE. a. [from expanſus, Latin. 
Capable to be extended. Gree. 


1 


| 


N ey — 2 


| B » 
EXP.A/NSION. /. [ from expand.) 


1. The ſtate of being extcudey into 2a wider 
ſurface, or ſpace. Bentley. 
2. The act of ſpreading out. Crew. 
3. Extent ; {pace to which any thing is 
extended. 28 | Locke. 
4. Pure ſpace, as diſtin from 3 
*. Or. 
FXPA/NSIVE. a. (from expand. ] Having 
the power to {pread into a wider — 
AM» 
D EXPA'TLATE. v. 2. {expatior. Latin. 
1. To range at large. Alien. 
2. To enlarye upon in language. Brome. 

4. To let looſe; to allow to range. 
Dryden. 

To EXPE'CT. v. a. [evg edo. Latin.) 
1. To have a previous appreherfion of 

either good or evil, 
2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 

Dryden. 
70 EXPE'CT. v. . To wait; to ſtay. ; 
Job. 
EXPEC TABLE. a. {from expef?.] To be 
ex Red. FEWN. 
EXPE'C FANCE. ? 
EXPE'CT.\NCY. $ 
1. The act or ſlate or expeQing. 


from expe3.] 


Ben Jonſon. | 


2. Something expected. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Hove. Shakeſpeare. 
EXPECTANT. a. French. ] Waiting in 
exnectarion, Swift. 
EXPECTANT. // {from expef.] One 
who waits in expectation. Pnpe. 
EXPECT.” TION. / [expetatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of expcAin.:, Shak-ſpeare. 
2. The ſtate of expeQting either with hope 
or fear, Rogers. 
3. Proſpe of any thing good to come. 
Pjulns. 
4 The object of happy expeRatiou ; the 
Mah expected. Milton. 
$A Pate 1 which ſomething excellent is 
expect: d from us, Otway. 
EXPE'CTER. V {from exbect.] 
1. One who has hopes of lornething. 
2. On- who waitsfor another. Df. 
7 EXPE'CTORATE. v. 4. {cx and pectus, 
Latin.) To eject from the breaft. 
Arbuthnot. 
n ON. / {from expecto- 
rate. 
1. The act of diſcharging from the breaſt. 
2. The diſcharge which is made by cough- 
p 17 f Arbuthnot. 
X CTORATIVE.a.[from cxpecte rate.] 
H:ving the quality of promoting expecto- 


ration. ArV2y. 
EXPE'DIENCE, EE TY 
EXPE'DIENCY. { J. [from expedient. ] 
Vor. I. 


1 
. Fitneſs; propriety ; ſuitableneſs to an 
end, South. 


2. Expedition; adventure. Shakeſpeare. 
z. ILſte; diſpatch. Shak ſpears 


EXPEDIENT. a. [exped:t, Lain. ] 


1. Proper ; fit ; conven;cut; luiiabe. 
| Tillotſon. 
2. Quick ; expeditious. Shakejpeare. 


EXP) DIENT. / {from the adjective . 
t. i hat which helps forward, as means to 
an end. Decay of Picty« 
2. A iift; means to an end conceived in 
an EXcrence, Woodward. 
EXPE'DIENTLY. ad. {from expedici:t.) 
1. Fiitt-; ſuitably ; conveniently. _ 
2. Haſti.y ; quickly. Svake, are. 
To E/XPEDITE. v. a. {expedio, Latin.] 
1. To ſacihrite ; to fret trom impediment. 
2. To naſt-n; to quicken. Swift. 
3. To diſpaich ; to iſſue trom a public 
offic E. bacon. 
E'XPEDITE. a. [expeditus. Latin.] 


1. Quick; haſty ; ſoon done. Sandys. 
2. Eu; ditencumberet; clear. Hoger. 
3. Niuble; active; agile. Tillotſon. 
4. Light zringd. Barone 


E'XPEDITELY. a. ſtrom expedite.] With 
quickneſs; rea. Þ'y ; haftily. Grew. 
EXPEDITION. /. ton. expedite.) 
1. Hatte ; {perd; activity. Hooker. 
2. A march or voyage with martial inten- 
tions. Shakeſpeare. 
To EXPEL. v. a. {ex2-llo. Latin.] 
1. To drive out; to furce away. Burnets 
2. To cject; to throw ou. Bacon. 
3- To baniſh; to drive from the place of 
reſi-lence. Dryden. 
EXPE'LLER. /. {from expel.] One that ex- 
(s, or Hrives awav. 
To EXPE'ND. +. à. {expindo, Lat.] To 
lay out; to fpen(, Harvard. 
EXPUNSE, /. [expenſium, Latin.] Colt; 
charges; moncy expended. Ben Jenſen. 
EXPENSEFUL. a. {experfe and fll.] Coit- 
Iv; chirgrahle. Wotton. 
EXPE'NSELLSS. ad. ſtrom experſe.] With - 
out colt, Milton. 
EXPENSIVE. a. [from exper/c.] 
I. Given to expenſe; extravagant ; luxu- 


rious. Tempio. 
2. Coſtly; requiring expenſe. 
z. Liberal; diflributive. Spratt. 


EXPENSIVELV. ad. 

znſe. | 

EXPENS:VENESS. 1 from expor/ive. ] 
t. Addiction to expenfe; extravagance. 

2. Coſtline ts. Ardutbuot. 

EXPERIENCE. / [oxterientia, Lat n.) 
I. Practice; flequs trial. | 

2. Kuowledge gained by practice. 


With great cx- . 


Ralergh. 


Shakeſpeare. 
3A Ts 
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1. To try; to practiſe. 
2. To know by practice. 
EXPERIENCED. participial a. 
1. Made fkiifu! by experience. Locke. 
2. Wie by lo g practice. Pope. 
EXPERIENCER./. One who makes trial; 
a pictiſer of experiments. 
EXPE'RIVENT. / [vxperirneniuun, Latin. 
Trial of any thing; ſomething dore ir] 
order to diſcover an uncertain or un- 
known effect. Bacon. 
To EXPERIMENT. 2. a. from the noun.] 
To trv; to ſearch out by trial. Ruy. 
EXPERI!IVENTAL. a. 5 
1. Pertaining to experiment. | 
2. Built upon experiment. Pro: } 
3. Known ty experim-nt or trial. Neauto):. 
EXPERIVE'NTALLY. ad. [from experi- 
mental.; By experience; by trial. Eveiyn. 
EXPERjiMENTER. / from -xperiment.] 
One who nakes experiments. Digby. 
EXPERT. a. [expertus, Latin. 
1. Ski:tul; addreſstful; intelligent in bu- 
ſineſs. Prior. 
2. Ready ; dexterous. Dryden. 
3. Scilful by practice or experience, Bacon. 
EXPE'RTLY. ad. [from expert.] In a fki!- 
fu ready manner, | 
EXPERTONTSS. , (from expert. ] Skill; 
re aclineſs. Rnolles. 
E'XPTABLE. a. Capable to be ex] tated, 
To F'XPIATE. v. a. [expio, Latin. ] 
IT. T an ul the guilt of a crime by fubſe- 
quent ¶s of piety ; to atone for. Bacon. 
2. o avert the treats of prodigies. 
EXPIA'TION. /. [from expraze.] 
1. The act of expiating or atoning for any 
Ci . 
4. The means by which we atone for 
crimes ; tonemem. Dryden. 
3. Pra gices by which ominous prodligies 
wire verted. Hayward. 
E'XPLATORY. a. from eit, Having 
tee pow © Of expiatton. ooh r. 
EXPILA'TION. / (exgpilgtio,] Lat.] Rob- 
b-ry. 
EXPIR.A'T!ON. I ren expire.) 
1. That aQot reſpiration which thruſts the 
air out of tie lungs. Arvutimet. 
2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. 
Rambler. 
3. Evaporation ; act of fuming out. 
4. Vapour ; matter expired. Bacon. 
5. The ceſſation of any thing to which life 
is ſiguratively aſcribed. Bo;le. 
6. The concluſion of any limited time. 
| Clarendon. 
To EXPIRE. v. a. [expiro, Latin. 
1. To breatt e out. Spenſer. 
. Te xlae to ſend out in exhalations. 


Milton. 


Dighr.} 4. To fly cut with a blaſt. 


| 


EXP 


T, EXPE'RIENCE . a. f 3.10 cloſe ; to bring to an end. 


To EXPIRE. .. n. Sp-nfeny 
t. To make an emiſſion of the breath. 
2. To die; to breathe the laſt. Pate 
3. To periſh ; to fall; to be deſlroyed. . 
Spenſer. 
5. To conclude; to come to an en 
Shate 
Do EXPLATN. w. o. ſevplano, I 
exp-und ; to iſſuſtrate; to clear. "Gay 
EXPL.INABLE. 9. [from explain] Ca. 
pablc ot being explained. . Braun, 
LXPIL.AINER. from chin.] Expoiiter; 
interpreter ; commentator. 
EXPLAN A FION. / from explain. 
x. The act of explzining ar interpreting, 
2. The ſenſe given by an explainer or in- 
terpreter. Swi}, 
EXPLA'NATORY. . {from explain 
Containing explanstion. Svif. 
EXPLETILYE. / ſe v ν , Lat.] Some. 
ti ing uſed only to take up room. Saif, 
EXDLICABLE. g. {trom evxplicate.] Ex- 
plainable ; ' poſſihle to be explained. Hal. 
To E'XPLICATE. v.o. | explicc, Lat.] 
t. To unfold ; to expand. Blac bn ore. 
2. To explain: to clear. Taylor. 
EXPLICA'TION. / from ep/tcate] 
1. The act of opening; untolding or ex- 
panding. 
2. The act of explaining; interpretation; 
explanation. Hooker, 
3. The ſenſe given by an cxplainer. 
Burnet, 
E'XPLICATIVE. g. from ex2£cate.) Har- 
ing a tendency to explain. Watts. 
EXPLICA'TOR. / {from explicate. ] Ex- 
under; interpreter ; explainer, 
EXPLICIT. a. | evplicitrs, Lat.] Unfeld- 
ed; plain; clear; nor merely implied. 
l Lurnet. 
EXPLICTTLY. ad. from ev/icit. | Plains 
ty ; directly; not merely by inf-rence, 
Goverment of the Tongue 
To EXPLODE. v. a. [(c, Latin.) 

1. To drive out ci{gracefuily with ſome 
no: ſe of contempt. Roſromm:n, 
2. To drive out with noiſe and violence, 2 
from a gan. Blacomor:, 
EXPLO/DER. /. from expi3de.; An hiſſer; 
one that drives out with open contempt. 
XL OLT. /, ſexpletum, Lat.] A deſig! 
accompliſhed; an atchicvement; 2 fuc 
ceſ:fui att-mpt. Denher, 
To EXPLOIT. 2. a. [from the noun.) To 
rform ; to atchieve. Camar:. 


pe 
To EXPLO'RATE. 2. a. [exploro, Lat.] To 
Brom 


ſearch our. 
[ from explorats. 
Search; examination. Brow". 


Woodward. | 


| 


EXPLORA'TION. /. 
EXPLS 


ee | Ex- 


tempt. 
\ deſign 


#pen rupture. 


EXP 
EXPLORA'T OR. / [from explorate.] One | 


eu ches; an examiner. 
LAT ORV. 4. from explorate.] 
f hing: exaniining. ; 
r EXPLOYRIE. We 9. [ -xploro, Latin. ] To | 


try; to ſearch into; to exarnine by trial. 


Boyle. 
EXPLO'RE MENT. / [from explore. | 
Search j trial. Brow:t:. 


EXPLOSION. / [from cli. The ad) 


driving out any thing with noiſe and 
3 i H "the rn A Neavton. 
EXPLO'SIVE. a. train explode. ] Driving 
out with noi ſe and violence. It coduare. 
EXPO'NENT. / [from, expono, Lat.] Ex- 
nent of the ratio, or proportion betten 
any two numbers, or quantities, is the ex- 
nent ariſing when the antececent is di- 
vided by the conſequent ; thus fix is the 
exponent of the ratio which nog * hath 
to five. arris. 
IXPONE'NTIAL. {. {from exporent | Ex- 
nentia! curves are ſuch as partake both 
of the nature of algebraick and tranſcen- 
dental ones. Harris. 
75 EXPORT. D. . (porto, Latin] To | 
carry out of a country. Addiſon. 
EXPORT. // [ from the verb.] Commodity 
carried out in traffic. | 
EXPORTA”TION. / from export.) The 
act or practice of carrying out commodities 
into other countries. ; Swift. 
7; EXPO'SE. v. a. {expoſitum, Latin. | 
1. To lay open to make liable to. Pricr. 
2. To put in the power of any thing. 


Dryden. 1 


5. To lay open; to make bare. Dryden. 
4. To lay open to cenſure or ridicuie. 


Dryden. | 
5. To lay open to examination. Locke. 
6. To put in danger. Cilurendon. 
7 To caft out to chance. Prior. 


8. To cenſure ; to treat with diſpraiſe. 
Add: fon. 
EXPOST'TION. / {from Y. 
1. The fituation in which any thing is 
placed with reſpect to the tun or air. 
Arbuthnet. 
2. Explanation ; interpretation. Dryden. 
EXPO'SITOR. / {expyfitor, Latin.] Ex- | 
plainer ; expounder ; interpreter. South. 
To EXPO'STULATEY. wv. a. (K H , Lat,] 
To canvaſs with another; to altercate ; to 
dehate. Cotton. 


EXPOSTULA'TION. V {from expeſlulate.) 


1. Debate; alter cation; diſcuſſion of an 


affair. Sneftator. 


2. Charge: accuſation. Haller. 


EXPOSTULA'T OR, V [from expoftulate.] 
One that debates with another without 


EXP 
EXPO'STULATORY.a.[fromexþo/tulate} 
Containing cxpoſtulation. L'Eftrange. 
EXPO'SURE. « (from ev. 
1. The act of expeling or ſetting out to 
obſervation. 
2. The ſta.c of being open to obiervation. 
3' The ſtate of being expoſed to auy thing. 
4- The ſtate of being in danyer. 
Shukrſpeares 
5- Expoſition ; ſituation. E-teyns 
To EXPO'UND. v. 2. [expsno, Latin. 
1. To explin; to clear; to interpret. 
Rulcinh. 
2. To examine; to lay open. FHudih us. 
EXPOUNDER. . | trom expour:.] Ex- 
plainer ; interpreter. er. 
To EX PK ESS. v. a. [* reſſis, Lat in. 
1. To copy; to relcuble; to repretent. 
2. To repreſent by the imitative arts; as 
poetry, ſculpture, painting. Smith, 
3. To repretent in words; to exhihit b 
language; to utter; to declare. Ailton. 
4. lo ſhow or make known in any man- 
ner. Prior, 
5. To denote; to deſignate. Numbers. 
6. To lqueeze cut; to force out by com- 
preſſion. Bacon. 
7. To extort by violence. Nu Jonſon. 
EXPRESS. a. trom the verb.) 
4. Copied; retembling ; exictly like. 


Milton. 

2. Plain; apparent; in direct terms. 
Ben Jonſun. 
3. Clear; not dubiops. Stiilingilcet. 


4. On purpoſe; tor a particular end. 


eterburys 
EXPRESS. / {from the adljectivc. 
i. Ameſſ-nger ſent on purpoſe. Clarendon. 
2. A meſſage ſent. King Charles, 
3. A declaration in plain terms. Norris. 
EXPRE'S>SIBLE. a. ¶ from cp. 
I. That may be uttered or declared. 
| | Woodward, 
2. That may be drawn by ſqueezing or ex- 
reſſion. : 
EXPRE'SSION. / ſtrom ever. 
i. The act or power of reprelenting any 
thing. Halder. 
2. The form or caſt of language in which 
any thoughts are uttered. Bucdin ham. 
3. Aphraſe; a mode of ſpeech. 
4- The ad of ſqueezing or forcing out any 
thing as bv a prels. Arbuthnot. 
EXPRE'SSIVE. a, [from expre/5.) Having 
| the power of utterance or repreſentation. 
Pope. Rogers. 
EXPRE'SSIVELY. ad. [from erat ve. 
In a clear and repreſentative way. 
EXPRE'SSIVENESS. /. [from expreſize. 
The power ot cxpreſiian, or repretentation 
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 FXFU'NCTION. / erom &xpunge.] Aboli- 


E X S 
EXPRE'/SSLY. ad. rom expreſs.) In di- 
rect terms; plainly ; not by implication. 
Sti In 2 feet . 
EXPRE'SSURE. / {from expre/+.] 

1. Expreſſion ; utterance. Shak-Heare, 

a. The form; the likeneſs repreſ-nt--4, 
3. The mark; the impreſſion. SH ere. 


EAT 


' EXSU'CTION. / [exugo, Lat. The act of 
ſucking out. Boy! 
EXSUDA”TION. I rom exuds, Lat 74 
seating; an exti!lation, hs 
EXSUPFTLATION. C an- gib, La: 
A bhlaſt working underneath. 1 
To EXSUVSFOLATE. 2. a. To whit” 
to buzz in the ca- See, 
To EXSUSCITATE. v. a. ggf, Lat 


To EXPRO/PRIATE. v. a. | ex and pro- 
Prius, Lat.] To make no longer our own. 
37e. 
To EXPU'GN. v. a. [exprgnc. Latin] To 
conquer; to take by atlautr. 
EXPUGNATI ON. /. from expugn.] Con- 
queſt; the act of taking by aſiauit. Sä,. 
To EXPU!LSE. v. a. {-xpiri/rs, J. atin. ] To 
drive out; to force away. Bricon. Broome. 
EXPULSION. / [from exprul/e. | 
1. The act of expelling or Uriving out. 
2. The fate of being Tiven out. 
Stilling flees. 
T.XPU/LSIVE. ,. from ul.] Having 


he power of expulſton. 


tion. 
T7, EXPU'NGF. v. a [expungs, Latin. 
t. To blot out; to rub out. Swift. 
7. To efface; to annihilate. Sandys. 
FXPURGA”TION. / [exprrgatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of purgiug or cIcanſing. 
Wiſeman. 
2. Purification from bad mixtuie, as er- 
rour or falſehood. Brown. 
EXPU'RGATORY. a. [exp:mrgatorins. Lat. 
Empioyedin purging away what is rox gu. 
Brewn. 
E'XQUISITE. 7. [excn;ftrs, Latin. 
7, Farſought ; excellent; confurwate ; 
coraplete. 
2. Confummately bad. King Chertcs. 
LXQUTSITEL 5 Perf. ly; Com. 
plerely, Motton. dai an. 
F/XQUISITENESS. /. Urn exgui//ite. 
Nicety ; Perfectior. Ae. 
EXSCHIPT. / fex:ſer;ptum, Lat.] Acopy ; a 
* riding copied trom anotner. 
EXSITCCANT. a. {from exficcate.) Drying, 
having the power tocdty up. en. 
To EXSVCCATE. v. a. . Lat.] To 
dry. Dreevn. 
EXSICCA/TION./. (from 2xfeccat,). | Tue 
act of drying. Brown. 
EXSICCATIVE. a. | irormex/iccate.} Having 
the power of drying. 
EXSPUTTION. / [( ue, Latin. ] A diſ- 
charge by ſpitting. 


o 


. þ 
Rater, 


To raue up; to fir up. 

EXTANCY. / [from cxtazt.} Parts rifin» 
up ahove the red. Brile. 

E'XTANT. a. ſ-v/ans, I. atin.] FO 

1. Standing out to view; ſtanding above 
 Pablick , not f = 
2. Publick : not ſuppre ſſe l. A 

EXTA”VICAL.2 5. — 

E e. 100. * i 

EXTEMPORAL. a. Laenge l, Latin 
1. Uttered without premeditation; quick; 

ready; ſudden. Watton. 

2. Speaking without premeditation, 
Ben 7 

EXTE'M PORALLY.ad.[fromex1.mpe 
Quickly; without preme:tiiation, 

e Shakeſvenre, 

EXTEMPORANEOUS.a.[extorn,';raneys 
Lat.] Unprenetitatd ; ſudden. ; 25 

EXTE MYORARY An c oruriut, Lat.] 
Uztt-rec or pertormed without premedita- 
tion; folden, quick. More. 

EXTEMUURE. ad. [extrr;tore, Lat.) 
Without pie meditation; juddenly ; rea- 
dily. South. 

EX TE MPORINESS % from evtempore.] 
The faculty of ipeaking or acting without 
premecditation, 

To £5 TE MYPORTZE, z. u. from extem- 
Pere. ] To ſpeak excempue, or without 
Prem titation. South. 

To EXTE'ND . g. exten, Latin.) 

1. To ſtreten out in aay direction. 


2 
(7s | XK rixes.] 


Por. 
2. To ſpread abroad; to. diſſuſe; to ex- 
pand z COMtrary I) « te. Lock-. 
3. To wider to a 1 rye compreheniion, 
L.nche, 
4. To ſtretch into atfonal le dimeviions ; 
to make loc; to gage. 10 as t fil 
{ne aſſignabie ſpace. Priar. 
5. Toenarye; to continue. Tepr. 
6. To increase in fe rce or duration. 
| S 6 ke!peart, 
7. To enlarge the compreheuſion ot any 


poſition. Fiogkers 
8, To impart; to ce mmunicate. Zulu. 


9. 10 ſcize by a Cuurlc Vi law. 
| Hudibras. 
EXTENDER. , [rom -xiend.] The per- 
ſon or inſtrument by which any thing is 
extended. Ii inn. 
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EXTERN. a. [externus, Latin. | 


EXT 
EXTEN DTRLE. a. from extend.) Capable 


tenſion. Arbuthnot. 
TENS! LITT V. /. {from exctenfeble. ] 
The quality of being extenſible. 
FXTE/NSILE. a. [extenfio, Latin. 
1. Capable cx being Uretched into length 
or breadth. ; | 
2. Capable of being extended to a larger 
comp ehent u. Glanville, 
EXTE NSIBLENESS. /. [from extenſible. | 
Capacity of being etended. g 
EXTETN SION. /. from exten/o, Latin. ] 
1. The act of exicriving. 
1. The ſtate of ver.” extended, Burnet. 
EXTE/NSIVE. a. L Lat.] . ide; 
urge, cpr che nlive. Hits. 
EXTENSIVELY. ad. {from ce. 
Widely ; iargel ve Hatts. 
EXTFENSIV ZNESS. /. [from extenfive.] 
1. Largeneſs ; diffulivercts 5 widenels. 
2. Poſſibility co be extcr.ded. | Ray. 
EXTE'NSO&./. The mulcle by which 4- 
ny limb is extended. 
EXTE NT. participlu. {from extend. ] Ex- 
tended. ; Spenſer. 
EX TENT. / (extenſis, Latin. 


1. Space or degree to which any thing is 


firetched or ijpread, Milton. 

2. Communicatlon; diſtribution. 
Shakeſpeare. 

z. Exccution ; ſcizure. Shake/beare. 


J EXTE/NUATE. v. a. [exter no, Latin. 
1. To lle n; to m. ke mall. reo. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh in any quality. 

Dyerdcu. 


3. To leſſen; to degrade; to dimin ith i | 


Aliiton. 
Mzi'ton. 


honour. 
4. To leſſen; to palliate. 
5. To make dan. 
EXTENU A'TION. / {from extornate., 
1. The act of repreſen ing tain, tele ill 
than they are; palliation. 
2. Mitigation; alleviation of pu 1m, 
Att -roury. 
+ A veneral decay in the mul utar tb of 
the u hol. boils . DCP. 
EXTE ROK. . | exterior. Lata. ] 4 nut- 
ward ; ext-rnal ; not intra. pee. 
EXTLRIORYY. ad. {rrom extericr.] Hut- 
war y; ex cena. Se Ao ru re, 
To EXIL E“RMIN-XI E. w. . 'n 
Lat.) To rodt ou; to tear up; fe 


# * * 
# £41 . 22, 


4 a. Bust. er. 
EXTERMINA'T3ON. /. Deſtrud um; ca 
cifion, Bacon. 


EXTERMINA/TOR, foe Fevtermingtar, 


Lat.] The p-rf-n or inftrumcnt by which | 


ay thiny :s deſtroyed. 
To EX TER AINE. v. a. r n Lat.) 


0 exterminate. SG /Peare. 


Crew. EXTERNAL a. externus, Latin.) 


I 13. Acer. 


1 
| 1. External; outward ; vifible. Shakef$. 


2. Without itlclf ; not inherent; not in- 


Di I by. 


I. Or:ward ; not ;roceeding trom itſelf ; 

oppolite to internal. Tillotfon. 
2. Having the outward appearance. 

| Sillino ert. 

| EXTERNALLY. ad. from externul.] Out- 

War ly. Tavlor. 


| To EX III.. 2. n. ſex and frillo, Lat.] To 


trinſic. 


* 


drop or diſtii trom. 
EX'TILL'ATION. / from ex and /illa, 
{ Latin.) Ti act falling in drops. 
Der/iam. 
To EA rVMULATE. v. a. ue, Lat 
To prick; totbeitebyſtimulaton. Bruaun. 
EXTIMULATTION. / ſtrom atio, 
Latin.] Pun zency ; power of exc ting mo- 
tion or tent. ion. Lacon. 
| EXTUNCT. 2. ſ-etir? us, Latin. ] 
t. Exting unt; qucuched; put one. 
2. At a ſtop; without progreſſive luc ceſ- 
tion. Dryden. 
2. A'ol.thel; out of force. De. 
EX 1 VNCTION. * [exti 64, Latin. j 
1. The act of que ching or extinguiſhing, 
2. The flate of being guench-1. 


| Hare. 
3. Deſtruction; exciſion. Regers. 
4. Suvprefhin. Thomſon. 


To LXTTINGUISII. v. a. ſextingus. Las. ] 
1. Tc put ont; to quent, Haden. 
2. Tc tuporets; to detroy. HF: wurd. 
3. Ta cloud ; 10 ob.: Sia" ſfprare. 
X I NGUDHABLLE..ffromexiiguyh] 

Tat mov he qurirthet!, or defiroved. 

EX 47N+ V [from e 

one ut upon a cand:s to quench 

3 Collier. 
EX IUVNGU OHNE T. I fro extinguiſh] 

1. Extinction ; ! Heco, act of quench- 
ns, LIUWICOSS 

2. Ab union: nu itfication.. Ho1emre 
3. Termmaizo: ot a ianuly or ſucretHon, 

; Dia io 
Te EXII RT. 2. a. Lrirpo, Latin.] Te 


' 
- 


— 


11 35 * i 0 


b VIS SS 43 are. 
2298 : 1 # t 
irn e | evlirpo, Lat.] 


} T. re ew; e nite; to exſeind. 
r {i IN. /I 'T extr, 41. he 


act of rcvine Oz raul ating exci- 


For. ' 
{EX IRPA TOR. / ron extirpate.] One 

| who rens wit; 2 defiroyer. 
(EXTISPUCIOUS. g. Cevi. Latin. ] 
Zun ml; tchaüng tothe iuſpection of en- 
tr 21's Br av. 
Te EXYOL: , a. [-vt-!ln, Latir, ] To 
praiſe; to magnity; to laud; o celebrate. 
Ir; a%1. 


1 EXTUL- 


EAT 
FXTO'LLER./. [from extol.) A praiſer ; a 
magn1her. 


LXTORSIVE. a. [from evtort.] Having 


tue quality of dawing by violent means. | 


EXTO'RSIVELY. ad. from extorfire.] In 
an extorfive manner; by violence. 

T 3 RT. v. a. | extorqueo, extortus, 

atin. 
1. to * by force; to force away; to 
wreſt; to wring trom one. Rose. 
2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. 
Spenſer. 

To EXTO RT. v. u. To practiſe oppreſſion 
and vin lence. Davies. 

EXTOR'TER. / {from extort.] One who 
practiſes oppreſſion. Camden. 

EXTORTION. /. {from extort.] 

1. The act or practiſe ot gaining by vio- 
lence or rapacity. Dawes. 
2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly 
taken away. King Charles. 

EXTO'RTIONER. / [from extortion.) * 
One who practiſes extgrtion. Camden. 

To EXTRACT. v. a. — , Latin. |] 

1. To draw out of ſomethirg. Bacon. 

2. To draw by chemical operation. 

Philips. 

2. To take from ſomething. Milton. 
4. To draw out of any containing body. 

Burnet. 

g. To ſelect and abſtract from a larger | 
treatiſe. Sevrft. 

E'XTRACT. / [from the verb.] 

1. Tlie ſubſlance extracted; the chief parts 
drawn from any thing. Boyle. 

2. The chict heads draun from a hook. 
Camden. 
EXTRA'CTION. / [oxtradftio, Latin.] 
1. The act of drawing one part out of a 
compourd, Bacon. 
2. Derivation from an original ; lincage ; 
Deicent. Clarendon. 

EXTRACTOR. /. [Latin.] The perſon 
or infirument by which any thing is ex 
tracted. 

EXTRADVCTIONARY. a. {extra and dir- 
tio, Latin.) Not confiltirg in words, but 
realities, | Brown. 

EXTRA'JUDICTAL. aJexrtraandjudicium, 
Latir.] Out of the regular courie ct legal 
procedure. 

EXTRAJUDICIALLY. ad. In a manner 
different trom the ordinaiy courle of legal 

roceture. Ali.. 

EXTRA MISSION. / fextra& mitto, Lat. 
The act of emitting outwards. Hrosun. 

EXTRAMUNDA'NLU. a. [extra and mun- 
dus, Lat.) Beyond the verge of the mate- 
rial world. Clunville. 

EXTRA'NEOUS. a. [| extraners, Latin.“ 
Not belonging to any thing; foretgy. 

; Woodward. 


| 


| r 1 


EXT 
 EXTRAO'RDINARILY. ad. [from ex. 


traordinar ze) 
1. In a manner out of the common method 
and order. Hooker 
2. Uncommonly ; particularly ; eminent. 


ly. H 
EXTRAO'RDINARINESS./:fron! on 
ordinary.\ Uncommonneſs ; eminence: re. 
markableneſs. Government of the 7 argue 
EXTRAO'RDINARY. a.[extraordinaru;. 
Latin. ” 
1. Different from Common erder and me. 
thod ; not ordinary. Davies, 
2. Different from the common courſe of 
law. Clarendon, 
3- Eminent ; remarkable ; more than com. 


mon, Stdney. Stilling fleet, 

EXTRAO'RDINARY. ad. Extraorgnari. 
ly; uncommonly. Adiiſon, 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL. a. [extra and pa- 
roc hiu, Lat.] Not comprehended within 
any pariſh, 

EXTRAPROVINCTAL. a. [extra andpro- 
wincia, Latin.] Not within the ſame pro- 
vince. Ayliffe, 

EXTRARE'GULAR. a. [extra and regu- 
la, Latin.] Not comprenended within a 
rule. Taylor. 

[extravagans 

EXTRA'VAGANCY. Latin.) 

1. Excurſion or ſally beyond preſcribed li- 
mits, Hammond, 
2. Irregularity ; wildneſs. 
3- Outrage; violence ; outrageous vehe- 
mence. Tillotſon, 
4. Unnatural tumour ; bombaſt. Dryden. 
5. Walie ; vam and ſuperfluous expence. 
Arbuthnot. 
EXTRAVAGANT. g. ſextravagans, Lat. 
1. Wandering gut ct his bounds, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Roving beyond juſt limits or preſcribed 
methods, Dryden. 

3. Not comprehended in anyt hing. 

Aylife. 

4. Irregular ; wild. Milton, 
» Wattetul; prodigal; vainly expenſive. 
: ing , 2 

EXTRA'VACANT. / One who is con- 
fined in no gencral rule or definition. 

L'Eftrange. 

EXTRA'VAGANTLY. ad. [trom extra- 

vagart, 
r. In an extravant manner; wildly. 
2. In an unreaſonable degree. Pope, 
3» Expenſively ; luxuriouſly ; waſtefully. 

EXTRAVA'GANTNESS. /. (from extra- 
vagant.] Exceſs ; excurſion beyond li- 
mrs. 

To EXTRAWAGATE. 2. n. [extra and 


vagor, Latin. ] To wander out of limits. 


EX'TRAVA'SSATED. as. L xtra and vaſoy 
Latin. | 


vehe- 


ryden, 


551. 
1 il ton. 
nſive. 
ldifon. 
$ Con- 
| * 

ange. 
extras 


Pope, 
fully. 
extra- 
nd li- 


a and 
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Latin.) Forced out of the properly cen- EXUBERANCE. / fexuberatio, Latin. T 


taining veſlels. Arbuthnot. 


\VASA'TION. /, from extrova- | 
7 The ac of RE or ſtate of be- | EXU/BERANT. a. Fexuberans, Latin. 


no forced out of the proper containingvel- 
- 2 Arbuthuot. 
EXTRAVE'N.ATE. a. {extra and wena, 
Lat.) Let out of the veins. Glanwille. 
EXTRAVE'RSION. 7. extra and Te, 
Lat.] The a&t of throwing out. Boyle. 
EXTRA/UGHT. part. Extracted, 
Shakeſpeare, 
EXTREME. a. [extremus. Latin. 
1. Greateſt ; of the higheſt degree. Hooker. 
2. Utmoſt. f Shadeſpeure. 
3. Laſt; that Heyond which there is no- 
thing. Dryden. 
4. Preſſing, or rigorous to the utmoſt de- 
grre. Hooker. 
EXTRE/ME. /. {from the adjectivc.) 
1. Utmoſt point, higheſt degree of any 
thing. Milton. 
2. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each 
other ; extremity ; end. Locke. 
BXTRE'MELY. a/. [trom extreme.) 
1. In the utmoſt degree. | Sidn-y. 
2. Very much; greatly. Swift. 
EXTREMITY. /. [-xtremitas, Latin. 
x. The utmoſt point; the higheſt degree. 
| Hooker. 
2. The utmoſt party the part moſt remote 
from the middle. Brown. 
3. The point in the utmoſt degree ot op- 
poſition, Denham. 
4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt. 
diſtance. 
5. Violence of paſſion. Snenſer. 
6. The utmoit violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. 
Clarendnn. 
To EXTRICATE. v. a. {extrico, Latin. ] 
1. To diſ-mbaraſs; to {ct free in a ſtat- 
of yerplexity. Addiſon. 
1. To char a perplexed queſtion. 
EXTRIC.A'TiON. /. {trom extricate.) The 
act of diſentanxling. Boyle. 
EXTRIUNSICAL. a. ſertrinſcus, Latin.] 
External; outward; not mtimately be- 
longing; not intrvifick, Digby. 
EXTRIUNSICALLY. ag. from extrin/ical." 
From without.  Glarnwille. 
EXTRLNSICK. a. [extrinſecus, Lat.] Out- 
ward ; external. Gowv-rn. of the Tongue. 
T5 EXTRU CT. v. a. fextrutum, Latin. ] 
To build; to raiſe; to torm. . 
EXTRU'CTOR. / (from extruct. ] A build- 
er; a fabricator. 
To» EXTRU'DE. v. a. Cextruds, Lat.] To 
thruſt off. Wondward. 
EXTRU'SION. /. [extruſus, Latin.] Tue 


act of thruſting or driving out. acon. 


Arbathnot. | 


— — 


Overgrowth ; fuperfluous ſhoots ; luxuri- 
anc®. Garth, 


i. Growing with ſuperfluons ſhoots ; over- 
abundant ; ſuperſlu uſty plenteous. Popes 
2. Abounding in the utmo't degree. 
EXUBERANTLY. ad. from exuberant.] 
Abundantly. HWoodeward. 
To EXUBER ATE. 2. n. eve, Latin. | 
To ahound in the higheſt degree. Boyle. 
FEXU'CCOUS. a. e ,, Lat.] Without 
juice; dry. Browns 
EXUDA'TION. /,. from exr49, Latin.) 
t. The act or emitting in ſweat. 
2. The matter iſſuing cut by tweat from 
any body. Bacon. 
To EXU/DATT. 2 r. . f-x1do, Lat.] To 
To EXU DE. ſweat out; to iſſue by 
ſweat. Arbuthnct. 
To EXVU'LCERATE. v. a. ſexulcero, Lat.] 
I. To make fore with an ulcer. Ray. 
2. To afſuct; to corrode ; to enrage. 
Milton. 
EXULCERA'TION. /, (from exwulcerate.} 
1. The beginning crofton, which forms an 
ulce”., Drancy. 
2. Exac-rbation ; corroſian. Hooker. 


} EXU/LCER.YTORY. a. {from eri, e. 


Having a tendency to cauſe ulcers. 
To EXUTCT. wv. n. cult, Lat.] To rejoice 
above meaſure; to triumph. Heer. 
EXULTANCE. / from. Tranſport ; 
joy ; triumph. Coprnment SF the Tongue, 
EXULTATION. / [exulta:;o, Lat.] Joy; 
triumph, rapturous delight. Homer. 
To EAUND.ATE. wv. a. {exuido, Lat.] To 
overfiow, Dif, 
RUSDAV/TION. from ente. ] Over- 
n ; abundance. Ray. 
EXU'PERKABLE. ad. ſevuraòil is, Latin.) 
Conaverahle ; ſuperabic; vincillle. 
EXO PERANCEH. /. f- ju, Latin] 
Overhalince ; greater proportion. Brow. 
To EXU'SCIT:\TE. v. a. cite, Latin. ] 
Jo ftir ud; Fo rouſe. | 
EXU'STION. / fexu/tio, Latin.] The act 
of burniag up; conſumption by fire. 
EXUTLE. . (Latin.] Caſt ſkins; caft 
ſhell ; whatever is ned by animals. 
H oydewar:. 
EY, 24, zr. May either come from 1x, ar: 
iſland, or from the Sazon ea, which ſig- 
nifics a water, Git ſon. 
EVT AS. / Criais, Fr.] A young hk jutt ta- 
ken from the neſt. SHuideſ here. 
EY'ASMUSKET./. Ayoung unfedged male 
hawk. Hanne. 
EVE. ſ. plural eyze, now eyes. eag, Saxon.” 


EXTU'BERANCE. /. & and tuber, Lat.] | 


Knobs, or parts protubcrant. Moxon. 


1. The organ of viſion. Dry. 
2. Sight; ocular knowledge. Galatia:::. 
3. Look ; coumtenaace. Sql earr. 


4- rom 


EYE 


4. Front ; face. 


Shakeſpeare. 


. 
 EY'ELET. / [eillus, Fr] A hole th 


rou 
5. A poſture of direct oppoſition. Dryden. | Which light may enter; any ſmal ws 
6. Alpc; regard. Bacon. | ration. Wiſ: man, 


7. Notice; attention; obſervation. Sidney. 


8. Opinion formed by obſervation. 


EVELID. / [eye and lid.] The membrane 


L , 
that ſhuts over the eye. Bacon, 


Denham. | EYESE'RVANT:. /. [ee and ſervant.] A 
9. Sight; view. Shakeſpeare. | ſervant that works only while watclied, 
10. Any thing formed like an eye. EYESERVICE. /. 0 Je and /erwire.] Ser- 

rebton. vice pertormed only under in ſpection. 

11. Any ſmall perforation. South. | Coloffians, 
12. Any ſmall catch for a hook. Boyle. | EX'ESHOT. / lee and Mot.] Sight; lance; 
13. Bud of a plant. Evelyn. view. S2e7ator, 
14. A ſmall ſhaiic of colour. Boyle. | EY'ESIGHT. / (eye and fght.] Siciit of the 
15. Power of perception. Denteronomy. | eve. 


To EYE. v. a. [from the noun.] To watch; 
to keep in view. Morr. 

To EYE. v. n. To appear; to ſhow; to bear 
an appearance. S Hate. are. 

EY'EBALL.{: [eye and Ball.] The apple of 
the eye. Shakej/heare. 

EY" EBRIGHT. fo [ruphrafia, Latin.] An 
herb. 

EY'EBROW. / [-ye and brow.] The hairy 
arch over the eye. Dryden. 

EY'EDROP. [He and drop.] Tear. 


Shakeſveare. 


EY'EGLANCE. / [-ye and 7/ance.] Quick 


notice of the eve. Spexſer. 
. ye and gl.] Spectacles; 
glais to aſſiſt the ſight. Neabton. 


EY'ELESS. 4. {from eye.] Without eyes ; 
Gghtleis ; deprived of fight. 
A 


ilion. Garth | 


Samuel. 
EY'ESORE. 1. [eye and fore.) Something 
off-nfive to the light. Clarendon, 
EYESPO/T TED. «©. eye and ſpot.) Mai ked 
with ſpots like eyes. Spent, 
EY/ESTRING. / [eye and firing.) The 
nerve of the eye. Shakeſpeare, 
EY'ETOOTI / eye and roth. The tooth 
on the upper jaw next on each (ide to the 
grinders; the fang. Ray. 
ETEWINK. /. [ye and wwink.] A wink, 
as à hint or token. Shakeſpeare. 
EYEWT'TNESS./. [eye and avitnes.) An 
ocular evidence; one who gives teſtimo- 
ny of facts ſeen with his own eyes. Peter. 
EYRE. / (cyre, Fr.] The court of juſtices 
itinerants. b Coavel. 
EY'/RY. /, (from ey, an egg.) The place 
where birds of prey build their neſts, and 
hatch. Millon. 


| 


5 


F. 


FAB 


Has in Engliſa an invariable ſound, 
for mei by compre ſſion of the whole 
9 lips, and a forcible breath, 
FABAXCIQOUS. a. [f:baccus, Lat.] Having 
the nature cf a bean. 
F A BLE. / fable, French.] 
1. A feigned tory intended to enforce ſome 


moral precept. Aa diſon. 
2. A fiction in general. Dryden. 


3. The ſeries or contexture of eventswhich 


conſtitute a poem. Dryden. 
3. Alve. 


To FA'BLE. v. 2. {from the noun.] 
1. To feign; to writenot truth but fi gion. 


Prior. 
2. To tell falſchoods. Shakefpeare. 


Tos FA'BLE. v. a. Le feign; to tell faltely. 


Milton. 


FAB 


FA'BLED. 4. from fable.} Celebrated in 
fables. : Tickel. 

FA'BLER. /, {from fable.) A dealer in 
ſictiov. 


To F.\'BRICATE. v. a: | fabricor, Latin. ] 
1. To build; to conſtruct. 
2. To forye; todevile falſely. 
FABRICA'TION. / {from fabricate.) The 
act of bu ldinp. Hate. 
FA'BRICK./[ fubrica, Latin.) 
1. A building; an cdifice. Wotton. 
2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter. 
Prior. 
To FA'BRICK. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
build; to form; to conſtruct. Philips. 
FA'BUT.IST. / ! fabulifte, Fr.] A writer 


of tables. | 
FABU - 


* 


. 


. 


ed in 
"ichel. 
er in 


atin. ] 


J To 
Vilips. 
writer 


ABU 


FAC 


nets of f. 10 ned Hor ies. Abbot. 


FABULOUS. a. { fabuloſus, Lat.] Feizr.ed; 


full of fables. Addija. 


FA'BULOUSLY. ad. {from fubulcus.) In 


fiction. Brown. 
FACE. / [ face, Fr. from facies, Latin.) 

1. The vilage. Bacon. 

3. Countenance ; caſt of the features. 

z. The ſurſace of any thing. Cent. 

4. T. front or forepart vi any thing. 

e. State of aﬀairs. Aliiton. 

b. Appearance; reſemblance. 


Ben Yonſon. 


9. Preſence ; ſight. Drydev. 
8. Confidence; boldneſs. Til ſaiſbu. 
9. Diſtortion of the face. Shakejpeare. 


FACE to FACE. 
1. When both parties are preſent. Ads. 
2. Without the interpoſnion of other 
bodies. Corinthians. 
J. FACE. v. 7. 
1. To carry « falſe appearance. Spenſer. 


2. To turn the ſace; to come in front. 


Dryden. 

To FACE. v. a. 
1. To meet in front; to oppoſe wi: con- 
fidence. Deden. 


2. To oppoſe with impudence. Huthras. 
3. To {tand oppoſite to. Pope. 
4. To cover with an additional ſupet ſicics. 

Add*jon. 

FA'CELESS. a. [from ſuce.] Being without 
a tice, 

FACEPAI/NTER. /. { fare and painter. ] \ 
drawer of portraits. 


FACEPAYN TING. / face and painting 


The art ot drawing portraits. Dryden. 
FACET. /. Facette, Fr.] A imall ſurface. 
| Bucnn, 


FACE” TIOUS. a. { faceticrix, French.] Gay; 
cheerfwl ; lively. Cow. of the Tontrur. 
FACE'TIOUSLY. ad. [irom facetious. } 
Gavlv ; cheerfully. | 
FACE'TIOUSNESS. / [from frcetions.] 
Cheerful wit; mirth. 
FA'CILE. a. [ facile, French.] 
I. ag ; not difficult; performable with 
little labour. Milton. Fawn. 
$ ny ſurmountable ; eaſily conquer- 
able, 
3. Eaſy of acceſs or converſe ; not ſupcr- 
cilious, Boer Jynſin. 
4 Pliunt ; flexible; eaſily perſuades, 
| Calam*. 
To FACPLITATE. v. a. { faciliter, Fr.) 
To make eaſy; to free from difficulty. 
Clarenu an. 
FACILITY. / { facilite, French. ] 


1. Eaſineſs to be per fernied; freedom from 
difficulty. 


Vor. I. 


| 


* 


[ 
| 
4 


FAC 


ABU O STT V. / [fabulg/ttas, Lat.] Ful-| 2. Readineſs in performing; dexterity, 


Di den. 
3. Vitious ductility; eaſineſs to be per- 
ſuadeq. Bacen. 
4. Eaſineſs of acceſs; affability. Some. 
FACINERIOUS. a. Wicked; facinoreus, 
SV akeſpeares 
FA'CING. /. from to Zice.] Au orna men- 
tal covering. Hetton, 
FACUNOROUS. a. f /acinora, Lat.] Wie- 
ked ; atrocious ; dat, mably bad. 
FACUFNOROUSNESS. Y Tom facing» 
rus. 
Wic Nes in a high degree. 
FACT. /. Vidtum, L. tin.) 
3.3 A thing Jie; ant fſfect produred. 


2. Reality ; not ſuppoſition. Sid gr. 
3. Action; ceed. Dun. 


FA'CT11ON. /. Audion, Fren eh.] 
I. A party in a ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
2. om ulr; ditcord: diſſenſion. inden. 

FACTIONARY. | Aactionatre, French. 

A party man. Spakefpeart. 
FA'CTIOUS. a. i hux, French.) 
1. Gen to tation; icud and violent ina 
party. Shateſprares 
2. Proceeding from public diſſealions. 
Kr Charles, 
FA'CTIOUSLY. . [from fate, Ina 
manner criminally dilſ.nfious. 
King Charles. 

FA'CTIOUSNESS. V {from ji4:,us.] In- 

chination to public d:#tnfion. 

FACTYLIIOUS. a. | fatrtins, Lat.] Made 

by arty in oppoſition to what is made by 
nature. Brvle. 

FA'CTOR. / C, ur, French.] An agent 

for another; a fbi. Suh. 

FACTORY. 7/7. nom ter.] 

1. A houte or Giſtrict inhe hitec by traders 
in a diſtant country, 
2. "The traders embodied in oge place. 
FACTOPT DAL. 7. ( tofu, I. tin.) A 
ſervant employee ulike in a kiris ot bus 
ſin W as Scrub in the St atag m. 
FA CTURE. /. [Frenceb.j The 23 or n. au- 
ner of making any thin g. 

FA'CULTY.F. ente, Fr. facl2.ic;, Lat:] 

1. The power Ui doing a v thin ; 201k Ys 
Fewer 

2. Powers of the nund, 1n2vmmation, a- 
fon, memo y. r. 
2. In phyſic.] A power 67 ability {© ere 
torm any action natural, vu..l, or ani- 
mal, n 
4. X knack ; habitual excellence; d- re- 
ritv. (lar. udon. 
5. Quality; diipoſition or habit of good or 
1108 Shuxelpecre, 
6. Power ; authority. Shake; benres 
7. Privilege; right ta do any thine. He: for, 
3B s. Faculty 


F. XII.. /. Ffrom tlie verb.] | 


8. Faculty in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſters and proitfurs of the ſeveral fci-] t. Miſcorriage , nils ; unſucceſcfulneſs, 
ences, 2. Orifioa ; non-pertormance. 

FACUND. 2. [ facundus, Latin.) Elo- : Shake/peare, 

uert, 3. Deficience ; want. 

To APDDLE. v. . To trifle; to toy; to] 4. Dat“: exti tion, Shabeſpcare 
play. FAI TING. / (irom it. Deficiency ; * | 

To FADE. w. . { fade. French. erfodtion; laple. Rogers, | 

1. To tend from greater to leſs vigour; to | FAFLURE. V rom fazl. ] 

gro- y weak. 1. Deficience; cc ſſation. Woodard. 

2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker c- 2. On:thon ; nov-pertormance ; flip, | 

jour, Bor . 3. A lapſ.; a flight fault, 

2. To wither, as a vegetable. aua. FAIN. a. yearn, Saxon.) | 

4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh. I. Glut; merry , che: rtal ; fond. Spen/cr, | 

HAddijon. 2. Forccd ; obliged ; compelled. Honker, 

. To be naturally not durable; to be tran-TAIN. . [from the adjective.] Gladly; | 

fient. Locke. very de ſirouſly. | 

To FADE. 2. a. To wear away, to re- Te *AIN. w. 1. rom the noun.] To wih; 
duce to languor. Dryden. to 1 ſire fondly. Shen cr. 

To FADGE. v. . verevan.] | To F.\INT. v. 2. | faner, French.) ; 

1. To ſuit; to fit; to ave one part con- 1. To decay; to wear or waſte away 

Aſſent with another. Shikeſperre,} quickly. 

2. To agree; not to quariel. Ib. 2. To loſe the animal functions; to fink 

3. To ſucceed; to hit. L Firange. motionlets. Cuardian, - 

FACES. . Lat:. ] Excrements ; tettlires; | 2. To grow feeble. Ecclus, 
dregs. V 44744 5 4- To fink into deſectic N. Milton. 

To FAG. v. a. tige, Latin.] To grow | 79 FAINT. . a. To deject; to depreſs; 
weary: to faint with wearinefs: a word ta enfeebl-. Shakejpeare. 
fcarce uſed. Macken, | FAINT. o. { une, French. 

FAGEND. /. i om fig and end.] t. Langaid; weak; fecble. Temple, 

1. The end of a wehof cloth. 2. Not bright; not vivid; not ſtriking, 
| 2. The refuſe or meaner part of any thing. Newton, | 
. 5 Fan/haw. | 3. Not loud; not piercing. B:yle, 

1 FA GOT. /. Ag Welſh; Airot, Fr.) | 4: Fech'e of body. Rambicr, 
1 1. A bundle of flicks bound together fer} 5. Cowarcly ; timorous; not vigorous, 
. a the fire. | Camden. 
| 2. A foldier numbered in the muſter roll,] 6. Dejected; depreficd. Hebrews. | 
| 4 but not really exiſting. 7. Not vigoraus 3; Not active. Davis. 
ky To FT.\'GOT. *«:. . {trom the noun} To{ AINTIIEA RIED. [unt and henrt.} 
| | | tie up: to bundle. | Drvdcn. Cownrediy z t morons. IJ;riah, 
J Fo FAIL, +. n. ullier, Trench.) FAINTHEAKTEDLY. ad. [from faint- | 
l 1. To he deficier.!; to ceaſe from former tur., Vimorouity. 
18 plerty ; to fall ſhort. L ache. CLIN [+E.\RTEDNESS, /. from faint- 
4 : 2. To be extinct; to ccale to be prodv el, Jun. Cowarnive ; timorwiſacſs. | 
8 Pjults. FAINTING. / (rom fun... Deliquium; 
1 3. To ceaſe; to periſn; to be loſt. temporary lots ut anne motion. | 
1 Addijan. c hi jeman, 
1 4. To die; to loſe lite. Shak/' rare. } FAUNTSHUNESS. / from uit. Wrake 
| ©. Tc fink; t be torn down. - [jw refs in a flight degree; incipicnt debi- 
bl - 6. To decay; to decline; to languiſh. litv. 
j 7. To mils, not to produce its effect. PATNA TENG. g. From ami. Timorous; 

%. To mils; rot to ſuce ed in a Geſivn, F- l. le- mim, Arbuthnut. 

o. To be deficient iu duty. unte. 4 FATNTULY. ad. [from faint] 

To FAIL. 2. a. | 1. Feeb'y ; lar guidly. . Wallh, 

1. To deſert; not to conta to aſßiſt or 2. Nat in brip ht colours. Pete. 

tupply. Suinep. Locke. 3. Without tice of repreſentation. | 

2. Not to aſſiſ. ; to neglect; to omit to | Sur: fpeare. i 

help. DPoaties. 4 4. Wihont ſtrength cf bod. Lryden. 

3. Toomit; not to perform, Dryden. 5. Not vigorcully ; not actively. 

4. To be wanting to. Kin ge. Salle peur: 


6. Timo- 


eſs, 


heart. 


are, 
» Im- 
9 2 cr 7 * 


ener, 
„er. 
adly : 
wiſh, 
c ie rs 
away 

fink 


4 l ans, RE 


CC / WI, 
Uton, 
refs; 
ce. 


mple, 
12, 

won, 
Dole, 
nher. 
18. 

nac n. 
erg. 
I'UVICS» 
art. | 
nah, 
ants 


ent- 
um; 
551d. 
eak - 
debl- 


*OUS ; 
not. 


Vallh, 


Poe. 


are. 
Ye I 


ear? 
] im g- 


F AI 


6. Timoroully ; with dejection; 


pern. . 
FIN INESS. f fr » faint.) 

1. Liungu + 5 feeiiionel, ; wa t of ſtrength. | 
4 Inadtiviiv; want er VI'7OUT. Spe, . 


without 
Deu bau. | 


; y n 15 Foy 
., Timorouſuel- $ TIE! tien. Sha 5. Aro. , 


FAINTY. (1, tr; fun] Weak; EC) Cy 
[ary ui - Bride lls 
FAIR. a. pere. S. Xon. ] 


1. Beautiful; clean of features; nand- 
ſome. Shak-ſpears. | 
2. Not black; not brown; white in the 
complexion. _ 
3. Plea ing o the eye. Shakeſp 1e. 
4. Clear; pure. Bez! 


5. Not cloudy ; not ful; not tempenu- 
ous. 


6. Favouroble ; proſperous. Prior. 
Shak:ſpeare. 


7. Likely + ſucceed. | ; 
A Far. juſt, 3 Shakejpeire. 
| Net eff ed by any infidious or uulavs. 
ful methods. Temple. 
10. Not practiſing any fraudulent or mn. 
dious arts. Pope. 
It. Open direct. Dr; ac . 
12. Gentle; mild; not compulſory. 
Senor 
Mt. 
Shahefreare. 


I:. Mild; not ſ:vere. 
14. Pleaſing; civil. 5 
15. Equitabie; not iiqurus. Bilton. 
16. Conmntious ; caty. Shax.'{peares 
FUR. ad. ſtrom the arj- dive. | 
1. Geit) ; decentiy ; without violence. 
; J. ace. 
Shak el, Will ©s 
Suk ry peares 


2. Civilly ; comp! uſar;*ly. 
3. Happ:lv ; ſuccefstully. 


z. On good terms. Collier. 

FAIR. /. | 

1. A beauty; eiliptically a fazr woman. 
Dryden. 

2. Honeſty ; juſt dealing. Ar buth12t. 


FAIR. /. Fire, French. An annual or ſtat- 
ed meeting ot buyers and ſellere. 
Arbuthnot, 
FATRING. /. from Fir.) A preſent given 
1 2 fair. 
FAIRLV. ad. [from fair | 


1. Brautifully. 


2. C:Mmmadionſly ; conveniently. Drylen. 


+ Hpeſtiyx; juſtly; without ſnift. 
4. Ingennouity ; plainly ; openly. Pope. 
„ C-ndidiy ; without finitirous interpret- 


aions. Dryden. 
6. Without violence to right reaſon. 
Dryden. 
7. Without blats. Shakeſpeare. | 


8. Co:nvle--ly ; without any deficience. 
FAIRNESS. / { trom Air. 


1. Beauty; elegance of form. Sil nur. 
+. Honcſty: candour; ingeauity. 
Atterbury. 


Ben Jon/on. | 


| 


FAI 
F.U[RSPOEEN. a. {rom fair and /reak. ] 
D:aiid amd iv. in laniguayc ad atdrets. 
Hooker. 
FAIKT. /. [revitd, Six m. 

1. A Kind of ahl being ſuppoſe lte ap- 
peur in a diminutive human tor u, and to 
dance in the ue ados, and reward cleans 
li. ei houilts; an elt; a fay. 


2. L:.chanticis, Shakeſpeare. 
FAIRY. a. 

1. Given bt tafrlies. Didi. 

„ Beli: to: ziti - Sb ,, .. 


FAIRYS SHONE. /. & fone found u, gravel 
is. 
AIT II. / (ot, French.) 
I. B.lict ot the ev ed truths of religion. 
Hooker. Hammond. 
2. The '\rſtem of revealed tru'hs held by 
the Chriſtian church. As. Com. rarer. 


3. Truſt in God. Swift 
4. Tenet held. Shakefveures 


5. Truſt in the honeſty or veracity ut ane- 
tier, 
6. : 14&lity ; unſhaken adherence. M21, 
7. Honour; fociat confidence. Dei 
8. Sincerity; honelly ; veracity. 
Sinkeſhuares 
9. .*romile given. Sante, . 
F AFTHBREEACII. /. faith and breach.) 
Breach cf tid-ity ; perfiiy. Shakeſpeare. 
FAV IIIED. @. from faith.) Hourit ; fine 
CEre. S. Re Peat E. 
FAITHFUL. a. fwith and fill. 
1. Fum in adhercuce to the truth of reli- 
zien. Iipreſians. 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to allepi- 
ance, Ailton. 
3. Honeit ; upright; without fraud. 
4. Obicrvant of compact or proniiſe. 
Dryden. 
FAT TIHIFULLY. ad. {trom Hit. 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With tull confidence in God. 
3. With itrict adherence to duty. 
Shak ea Te. 
4. Without failure of performance. 
| Dryden. 
5- Sincerely ; with ſtrong promiſcs. 
Bacon, 
6. Honeſtly ; without fraud. South. 
7. Confivdently ; ficadily, Shak jprare. 
FAFPFHFULNESS. /. Crom fiuith ill] 
1. Honeſty ; veracity. Pjalms. 
2. Adher-nc*? to duty; loyalty, nden. 
FAI TIII. ESS. a. ſtrom uith. | 
1. Without helict in the revealed truths of 
religion; unconverted. Hooker. 
2. Perficious ; d. loyal; not tru+ to duty. 
Shuxc/prare. 


F AFTHLESSNESS./; from fait! .] 


1. Trrachery; perudy. 


332 1. Un- 


* 
” —— & —— Oo 


ni | 


F AL 

2. Unhbeli-f as to revealed religic n. ' 
FAI'TOUR. VIV, , Fr.] Aſcoundrel; a ; 
raſral ; a mcan fellow. Senſor. : 
FARE. / & col of rope. Harris. ; 
FALC.\DE. / {irom foals falcs, Latin. A 
h., e is ſaid to make falcades, when he 
throws nimſelf upon his !.cunches two or 

three timee, as iu very quick curvets. 


FA'L.CATE!). a. [ falcains Lain] Hooked; | 


bent like a ſevthe. Harris. 
FA: 4a ION. / Cron:kedn=fss Browa. 


FA; CHIN. / [ faucirny Frei he) A ſhort 


Cv eo wor.“ ; a crmetere Dryden | 
F.vLCGN./. Falco French.] | 
1. Ala irained or ſport. "alton. 
2. £ 0. ot cannon. Harris. | 


"AT CONER./. [ faulconnier, French] One 

wr bre: ds and trains las ks. Temple. 

Fa LCONE H. V [fulconnette, French. | 
lort ©: ordizan.c. *) 

E.VLDAGE. 7: fa/dagiur, barharons Lat.] 
A vriviiecge reſerve! of ſetting un toius 
fv» ſheen. Harris. 

F. LDIN S. . 4 kind cf coarſe cloth. 

T. LI D5TOOUL. / [/a/d or fol and . 
A aindg of floo! lat ed at the ſouth nde of 
the altar, at „hic! the k.ngs of England 
knerl at their cor mat wits 

To r AL. v.. u. proc. // 5 compound pret. 
I hae fuilen or in:. [| pellan S2x0n.] 

1. To diop irom a higher 1 

| Sehen. 
2. T drop from an et ect to a prone pol- 

ture. 

3. T. drop; to be held no longer. A6. 
4. To move down any deſcent. Burner. 
5. To drop ripe from the tree, JjJutah. 
6. io paſs at the outlet: as a river. 

| Arbuthnot. 

7. To he determined to ſome particular 

direction. Cesc. 

8. To ape ſlatiſe; ta depart from faich or 


— 


3 


g odre's. Milton. 
9. 10 tlic by violence. Milton. 
10. To come to a ſudden end. Dawes. 


11. To be des raded from an bigh fla- 
tion. 


a % 


12. % decline fron! power or empire. 


Aadifon. 
T2. T. enter into any Hate worſe than the 
former. Dryden. 


I:. To dtecreaſe; to be diminiſhed. 

i: To eb; to yrow thallow. 

. iv dcreale in value; to bear leſ⸗ 
et. 

17. 15 Cuk; npt to amount to the full. 

18. Lo ber Ad; to become null. 

ig To decline from violence to calm- 

; nes, : | 

$2. Vo cer into any ue Nate of body or 


mind. Knoles. ' 


— * 


F AL 


2t. To fink into an air of diſcontent or 
dej-cion. Bacoy. 

22. To fink below ſomething in compari. 
ſon, 

23. To happen; to befal, Donne, 

24. To come by chance; to light on, 

Su α 

20. To come in a ſtated method. Ke 

20. To come unexpected, 

27. To he gin any thing wich ardour — 
veh eigener. Hale, 

28. To handle or treat directly. Adiijen, 

29. To come vindiQtively, as a puniſh 
mend. 

30. To come hy any miſchance tu any new 
poſſe or. Knclles, 

31. To drop or paſs by careleſſneſs or in 
prudence. ** 

32. Lo come forcibly and irreſiſlibly. 

33. To become the property of any one by 
lot, chance, inherit ance. Denbem. 


34- Lo jaugwilſii ; to grow faint. 


Au . 
35. To be born; to be yeaned, : 
Mortimer, 
36. To FaLL away. To grow lean. 
ArGzuthnat. 


37. To FALL oxvay. To revolt; to change 
alleviance. . 

8. To FaLL away. To apollatiſe. 

N FALL «way. To periſh; to be 
Oite 

40. To FALL axvay. To decline gradually; 
to fade. 

4t. To FaLL bach. To fail of a promiſe 
Or * Taylor. 
2. To FALL Zack. To recede; to give 


Kings. 


away. 

43. To Faul dean. To proftrate himſelf 
in adlor tion. P/alns. 
44. To FALL down. To ſiuk; not to 
ian. 

45. To FALL down. To bend as a fuppli- 
ant. l,a:ah, 

46. To Fart from. To revolt; to depart 
from adi:c rence. Hayward, 
a7. To Tall in. To concur; tv com- 
cide. 

48. To comply; to yield to. Sevift, 

49. Ts FALL of. To ſeparate ;+ to be 


Lr-1ken,  Shakeſprave 
50. To Fart of. To periſh; to die 
away, 


51. 72 F of To apoſtatiſe, Milton, 
52. Te Fair on. To begin eagerly to do 


any thing. Dryden. 
53, To FALL on. To make an aſſauli. 
SHH rare. 


54. To Fart over. To revolt; to de- 

lert tro one fide is the other. 
oY N Shakeſpeare. 
$5- To 


omiſe 
Arlar. 
give 


imſelf 
ain. 
ot to 


uppli- 
/4:ah, 
cpart 


Te 4. | 


ctun- 


ſwift, 
to be 
rute. 
to die 


Milton. 

to do 
den. 
lt, 


ſpeare. 
[0 de- 


ſpeare. 
55+ 19 


FAL 


FALL out. To quarrel ; to jar. 
od 55 I ; Sidney. 
To happen; to befal. | 

oy Hooker. 
To FALL to. To begin eageriy to 


30. To FALL out. 


7. 


(8. To FALL to. To apply himſelf to. 
9. To FALL under. Lo be lubjeR to. 


4 


: Taylor. 
60. To FALL under. To be ranged with. 
| | Addifone 


61. To FALL wpon. To attack; to in- 


1 75 F To attempt 

ALL on. 0 emp. 
ny * * Holder. 
63. To FALL hn. To ruſh againft. | 


Addiſon. | 


To FALL. V. A, 
1. To drop; to let fall, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To fink ; ro dcpre!s. Bacon. 


3. To diminiſh in value; to let fink in 
ice. Locke. 


To an ; to bring forth. 
OE. Shakeſpeare. 


FALL. / {from the verb.] 

1. The act ot druppiug from on high. 

2. The act of tuaibing from an erect poſ- 
ture. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ The violence ſuffered in dropping trom 
on high. Lacke. 
4. Death; overthrow ; deſtruction incurred. 
5. Rum; diſlolution. Denham. 
6. Downfall ; loſs of greatneſs ; declenfion 
from eminence ; degradation. Daniel. 
1. Declenſion of greatnels, power or do- 
minion. Hooker. 
g. Diminution ; decreaſe of price. Child. 
9. Declination or diminution of found ; 


cloſe to muſick. Milton. 
10. Declivity ; ſteep deſcent. Be:icon. 
11. Cataract; catcarie, Pope. 
n. The outlet of a current into any * 
vater. Add. ſon. 
13. the Autumn; fall of the leaf. 

Dryden. 


14. Any thing that falls in great quanti- 
ues; as a full of ſnow. 
15. The act of telling or cutting down. 
FALLA'CIOUS. a. | 2 F rench.] 
. Producing miſtake ; ſophiſtical. 
South. 
% Deceitful ; mocking expectation. 
Milton. 
FALLA' CIOUSLY. ad. [from fallacious.] 
dophiltically ; with purpole to deceive. 
Brown. 


FALLA'CIOUSNESS. /. {from fz/lacious.) 


FAL 


FALLIBILITY. / Urom fullible] Liables 
| nets to be decervel. Watts. 
FA'LLIBLE. a. {fallo, Latin. ] Liable to 


tren. Tayler. 
FAL LIN G. J {fron fall. Indentings op- 
poled to prominenc-. Addiſon. 


F\'LLINGSICENESS. {. [ fall and fich- 
| neſs.) The evileply; a diſecaſe in which 
the paiient 15, without any — de- 
prived at once of his ſenſes, 
down. 
FA'LLOW. ([palepe, Saxon.] 
1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 


Clarendon. 

| 2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of 
tillage. ward. 

3. Plowed, but not ſowed. Hoawel. 


3. Unplowed; uncultivated. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Unoccupied ; neglected. Hudibras. 
FALLOW. / {from the a jective.] 
1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 
again. Mortimer. 
2. Ground lving at reſt. Rope. 
To FA'LLOW. v. n. Toplow in order to a 


{rcond plowing. Mortimer, 


| FA'LLOWNESS. / {from fallow.) Bar- 


renneſs; an exemption from bearing fruit. 


Donne. 
FALSE. A. [ falſus, Latin. ] 

1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which 
is not thought. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not phyſically true; conceiving that 
which does not exiſt, Davies. 
3. Snppoſiticious; ſuccedaneous. Bacon. 
4. Deceiving expectation, L Eſtrange. 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propr: 


ety. 
Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not honeſt ; not juſt. 


7. Treacherous ; ver fidious; traiterous. 


8. Counterfeit ; From the - not real. 


] 


To FALSE. v. a. [From the noun.] 

1. To violate by failure of veracity. 
Spenſer. 
Spenſer. 


2. To deceive. 


3. To of at; to balk; to evade. 


i Spenſer. 
FALSEHE'ARTED. a. [falſe and heart. 
Treacderous ; perſidious; deceitful ; ol- 
low. Bacon. 
FA'LSEHOOD. /. (from fal/ſe.] 
1. Want of truth; want of veracity. 
2. Wan: of honeſty; treachery. 


3. A lie; a falſe aſſertion. 
FA'LSELY. ad. trom ul.] 
1. Contrarily to truth; not truly. 


Milton. 


Tendenc to deceive. 
FYLLACY. / [/allacia, Latin.] Sophiſm ; 
Þgical actifice ; deccittul argument. 
Sidney. 


Government of the Tongue. 
| 2. Erroncouſly; by erated Smalridge. 
3. Perfidiouſly ; treacherouſly. 
FA LSENESS. / [ from ae. 
1. Contrarie ty to truth. 
2. Want 


FAM 


4. Want of veracity ; violation of pro- 
mile. _ Tillotſon. 
3. Duplicity ; deceit. Han nond. 
4. Treachery ; perfidy; traitor duſnels. 
Rogers. | 
FA'TSER. / {from ſulſe.] A deceiver. 
FALN!EIABLE. à. from fa//f.) Liable 
fo be sour i*e:ted. 
FAIL 51 {1ICA TION. 7. 7 dition, Fr. 
I. Tre act oi coumerieiting any ting 10 
as to akg 1: appear what it is not. 


Bacon. 


2. Confutation. 
FA LSIFIER. /, {from fa fe.) 
1. One that ccunterfents, on- that makes 
any thang tren. What it is not. Bayle. 
2. A har. LEA unge. 


To FA LSIFY. v. 4. iber, Trench.) 


£Ereamnse. 


1. To counterfeit ; to tergg. voker. 
2. To contute ; to prove tale. 

| Addiſon. 

3. To violate by falſchood.. Knolles, 


To FA'LSIFY. v. 2. To tell lies. 


South. 
F.A'LSITY./. | tas. Latin.] | 
1. Faitchood ; contrariety to truth. 
Sandys. 
2. A lve; an errour. Glanwlle. 


To FA LITER. v. n. [vaultur, Iſlandick.] 
i, To kcfitate in the uticrance ot words. 
2. To fail in any act of the body. 

Shakeſpeare. 


FAN 


2. Acquaintanc*- . habirude. 
3. Eaſy intercour-, Pope 
To FAMYLIARYZE. +. . [ familiarifr, 
French.] ME 
1. To make caſy by habitude, 

2. To bring dowa from a ſtate of diftant 
ſuperior1: y. Addi 
FAMTLIARLY. ad. from 2 

1. Unceremonioufly; with treedom. 


6 Hacon. 
2. Co: monly ; frequently. Raleigh 
3. Eafilv; without formality. Pope. 
FAMPFLLE. n famille, French. ] In a fa. 
| mily way. Swift, 
FAMYLY. /. [/fmilia, Latin.) 
1. Thoſe who live in the tame houſe - 
houſehol 1. Swift, 
2. Thote that deſcend from one common 
progenitor; à race; a generation. 
3. A cla; a tribe; a ſpecies. Bacon. 
LAMINZ. / | fermin», French. ] Scarcity 
of tood ; dear th. Hale, 
To FA M'S:t. v. a. [trom fumes, Latin.) 
1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve. 


Atterbury, 


f = Shakeſpeare, 
2. To kill by deprivation of any tung re- 
ceſlar Y. Milton. 


To F A MISH. wv. . To die of hunger, 

FAMISEMENT. / from /ami/h.) Want 
ot food, Hakexwill, 

FAMOY'SITY. / Renown. Did. 


3. To fail in any act of the underſtand- 

ing. Lacke. 

To FA'LTER. v. a. To cleanſe ; to ſift. 

V.V/LTERINGLY. ad. from falter.) With 
heſitation ; with difficulty. 

To FA'MBLE. v. 2. { fanibler, Daniſh To 
heſitate. Skinner. 

FAME. / ( ma, Latin.] 


1. Celcbriiy; renown. Addiſon. 
2. Report; rumour. Yo. 


FA'MED. u. from fame. ] Renowned ; co 


| brated ; much talked of. Dryden. 
FEXMELESS, a. Without tame. May. 


FAMILIAR. a. | funriliaris, Latin. ] 
1. Domeftick; rclatu:g to a tamily. 


| Pope. 
2. Afﬀable z not formal ; eaſy in converta- 
tion. SLake/peare. 
2. Unceremonious; free. Siclney. 
4. Well known. hi atts. 


c. Well acquainted with; accuſtom ct. 
6. Common; frequent. Locke, 
7. Laſy; unc onſtrained. Adijon., 
3. Too nearly acquainted. Camden. 
} AMVLIAR. / An intimate; one long ac- 
GUantied, Rewvers. 
FAMILIARITY. / [ famiharite, Ficuch.] 
1. Eaſincſe of conyertaticn ; onuſllon of ce- 
IRLOUY» 


FA'MOUS. a. | firmenx, French.] Renown- 
cd; c-c!ebrated. Peacham. Milton, 
|[FA'MOUSLY. ad. {from fameou.) With 
celebrity; with great fame. 
FAN. /. | rannus, La yy 
I. An inftrument uted by ladirs to more 


| the air and cool themiclvess Atterbury. 
2. Any thing ſpread out like a womans 
tan. LE ERrange. 


3. The inftrument by which the chaff is 

blown away. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Ary thing by which the air 15 moved. 
5. Au infirument to raiſe the fire. 


Hooker, 
To FAN. v. a. 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
Spectator, 
2. To ventilate ; to aſſcct by air put in 
motion. : Milton. 
3. To (cparate, as by winnowing. 
Baron. 
FANATICISM. / [from fanatich.) En- 


thuſaſm : religious frenzy. Rogers. 


7 FANA'T!CK. 4. | fanaticus, Latin. En- 


thuſiaſt'c; tluperititious. WHEL 
FANA'TICK. / [from the adjective.] An 
enthuſia!?; a man mad with wild notions. 
FA'NCIFUL. a. fancy and full) 
1. Imaginative ; rather guided by mag 


| nation ten riaton, cod curi. 


1 Die · 
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1 Die 


PAN 


FAR 


„ D;Aated by the imagination, not the | FANGLESS. a. from fang.] Toothlels ; 


. Hayward. 


PANCIFULLY- g. {from fancifid.) Ac- 


cording to the wild neſs of imagination. 


FANCIFULD ESS. / from fanciful. ] Ad- 


giction to the pleatures of mag mation. 


FANCY . 7. pruntafta, Latin.] 


1. Imagination; the power by which the 
mind forms to itlelt images and repreſen- 
; Cranwi!le. 
tions. 7 

+. An opinion bred rather by the the ima- 
tion than rhe realon. Clarendon. 

z. latte ; idea; conception of things. 

Adutjone 

4. Image conception; thought. ü 

Spate/peare. 

g. Inclination; king 3 ton'Inets. 

Collier. 

6, Coprice ; humour; whim. = =ADryden. 
. Frobick 3 tle Icheme ; vagary. 

L' Eirange. 

g. Soracth ing that pleaſes or enterta.ns. 

Bacon. 

7; FANCY. v. . [from the noun.] To 
imagine; to believe without being able to 
pro vr. Sprat. 

T,FA'NCY. v. a. : : 

1. To pourtray in the wind; to imagine. 

1. Toke ; To de pleated with. 

Ralergh. 

FANCYMO'NGER. /. One wio deals in 
ticks of i 14 gunation, Shakefpeire. 

FANCYSICK. a. [fancy and et.] One 
whot: di.icmper is in his own mind. 
L' Fiirangs. 

INT. / me, French. ] A temple conte- 
crafevi (4 religion. Philips. 

FANFARON, J. Vrench. | 
1. A buliy ; a he ctoi. 

1. A bluntcrer; a boaſter ef more than he 
can perfor, Dryden. 

AWARONA DE. /. from firnfuron, Fr., 
A bluſter; a tumour of fictitious dignity. 

S. 

Hh FANG. 2 a. pangzan. Saxon. ] To 
Ine; to gripe; to cheftfech. Shakeſpeare, 

FANG. /½ from the verb.] 
1. Tac long tuſks of a boar or other ani- 

mal, Soutefprar®. 
% The nails; the talons. 

. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hol, 
8 tak 1. Evelyn. 

ENNGED. a. {from £227.) Furniſhed with 
fangs or Long teeth; urn (hed with in b ru— 
ments, in im1ta*10n of tanzs, 

FANGLE. „rom Yang 1, Saxon. ] Siily 
tempt ; t. ifilng fenrne, 

IANGLED. a (fro'o H, It is ſearcely 
ule) but in new r vainly fo. 0 
novelty, Qutick was be in deſire un 
fargled. 


Pi lis. 


Ajchanm. | King, or puetrating a great way. Pope. 


without teeth. Shakeſpeare. 
| FA'NGOT. / A quantity of wares, " 
FA'NNEL., J. fan: French.] A fort of 
ornament like a ſcarf worn avout the left 
arm oft a mals Prieſt. 
FA'NNER. / [ irom u.] One that plays 2 
fan. Feremi ah. 
FA'NTASTED.: / {from Antaſy.] Lilled 
W.th tancies. S/ufeſpeares 
Soy Li eee [. [Ser PuANTASxt. 
'AN'TA'S'CiCK. * . 
| CANTA'STICAL.$ © Vanigfique, Fri] 
1. Irrational; bred oniy in the imagina- 
tion. 
2. Subſiſting only in the fancy; imaginary. 
3. Capricious; humorous ; unſteady, 
4. Whimſical ; fanciful. ner. Addiſon. 
FANTASTICALLY. ad. from fantaſtical.} 
I. Bv the power of imaginaticn. 
2. Capriciouſly ; ; umourouſly. 
Shake Nr. 
z. W imſically. 1 — 
EANTAISTICALNESS. /. from fanta- 
FANTA'STICKNESS, 111 00 
1 Humourouſneſs; mere compliance with 
ancv. 
2. Mhimſicalneſs; unreaſonableneſs. 
Tillotſon. 


— 


3 . Carice ; unlteatliveſs, 
FANTASY. / (ma, French. 
1. Fang; imagination; the power of ima- 
gining. 5 Davies. Nowtone 
2. Ii\ca; image of the mind. 


Spenſer s 

3. H incbinati * 

. Humour: inclination. Ihitgifte. 
FAP. a. Fuddled ; drunk. Shakeſprares 
FAR. ad. ſreon,Saxon.] : 

1. Io great extend 10 length. Prior. 

2. Lo 2 grex extent every wav. Prior. 


3. To a great diſtance progreſſively. 


: Sha 4 4 ea re, 
4- Remote!y at a great diſtance. 


5 Ryder. 
7 To a diſtance. Ra/ig!n, 
6. In a great part. Judge. 


7. Ina great proportion ; by many de- 
rees. 


8. To a great height ; magnificent]: 
| $a ke bea e. 
| 


9. To a certain point ; to a certain degree, 
| ; Flammaond. Tillotſon. 
ro. It is uſed often in compoſition ; as, 
ferre/ponntinge, far-beins, 
| FAR-FETCH, /. [#:r and fetch] A deep 
fſtratagem. Hud brug. 
PAR E"TCTIED. a. Vr and fetch. 
' 1. Bought fron places remote. Milton. 
» 2. Studiouſly fought ; elaborately ſtrained. 


. | Smith. 
R. PIERCING. a. ur and prerce.] 


AR. 


1 
4 
$ 
| 
| 
| 
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— 
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FAN 


FAR-SHOO'TING. a. Shooting te a great 


diſtance. 
FAR. a. 
x. diſtant ; remote, Dryden. 
2. From Far. From a remote place. 
FAR. / [contrafted from farrow.] Young 


Pigs. uſſer. 
To FARCE. v. n. [ farcio, Latin.] 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingre- 
dients. Car CNY. 
2. To extend; to ſwell out. 


8 
FARCE. /. [farcer, French, to mock.} A 
dramatic k rcpreſentation written without 
Dryden. 


u'arity. 
FARCICAL. a. [from farce.) — to 


a fare. ay. 
* fe [farcin, Fr.] The leproſy of 
horſes. 
FARDEL. / { fardello, Italian. ] A bundle; 
a little pack. Shakeſpeare. 
To FARE. v. 1. [rapan, Saxon.] 
1. To go; to pals; to travel. Fairfax. 
a. To be in a ſtate good or bad. Haller. 
3- To proceed in any train of conſequences 
good or bad. ton. 
4. To happen to any one well or ill. 
South. 
5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained. 


Brown. 
FARE. / {from the verb.] 
x. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or 
by Water. Dryden. 
2. Food — a9 for the table; proviſious. 
FAREWU'LL. ad. y , 
1. The ing compliment; adieu. 
CO Shakeſpeare. 
2, It is ſometimes uſed _ as an expreſ- 


fion of ſeparation without kindnels. 
Waller. 
FAREWE'LL. /. Leave; act of departure. 
Milton. 


FARINA'CEOUS. / [from farina, Latin.) 

Mealy; taſting like meal. AArbuthnot. 
FARM. /. | ferme, French.] 

1. Ground let to a tenant ; ground culti- 


vated by another man upon condition of | 


ayi rt of the profit. Hayward. 
3. The Eee of ade ber out to the culture 
of renants, Spenyer. 
To FARM. v. a. [trom the noun.] 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
2. To take at a certain rate. Camden. 
3. To cultivate land. 
FARMER. / [ fermier, French. 
1. One who cultivates hired ground. 
__ Shakeſpeare. 
2. One who cultivates ground. Mortimer. 
FA'RMOST,. a. [ſuperlative of far. } Noit 
diſtant. Dryden. 


FARNESS. / [from far.} Diſlance; re- 


motenels. Carew. | 


| 


| 


FAS 


FARRA'GINOUS. a. {from 
Formed of diſſerent — Leg 
FARRA'GO Y (Latin.] A maſs fora"; 


conſuſedly of ſeveral ingredients; a med. 


ley. 

FA'RRIER. /.{ferrier, French. ] 
1. A thoer of horſes. Digh 
2. One who profeſſes the medicine of 

horſes. 


To FA'RRIER. mw. n. [from the —_— 


n. 
practiſe phyſick or chirurgery on = by 


FA RROW. /. [peanh, Saxon.) A little 


Pig. Shak 
To 2 ARROW. v. a. To bring — 


Tuer. 
FART. /. [repr, Saxon.] Wind ha 
hind. Suckling, 


To FART. v. a. To break wind behind. 

FA'RTHER. ad. [We ouzht to write fur. 
ther, and furtheſt, pon den, punter, x] 
At a greater diſtance; to a greater dit. 
tance ; more remotely. Locke, 

FA'RTHER. a. fuppoled from far, more 
probably from forth.] 

t. More remote. on, 

2. Longer; tending to a greater diſfance, 

Dryden, 
FA'RTHERANCE. / (more properly far 
therance.) Encourageinent; promotion. 
FARK THERMO RE. ad. more properly. fr. 
*thermore.\ Beſides; over and above; likes 
wile. Raleigh, 
To FA'RTHER. v. a.{more properly tofur- 
ther.] To promote; to facilitate; to ad- 
vance. Dryden. 
FA'RTHEST. ad. (more properly furthef,) 

1. At the greateft diſtance, 

2. To the greateſt diſtance. 
FA'RTHEST. a. Moſt diſtant ; remoteſt. 
FA'RTHING. / peo din, Saxon.] 

1. The fourth of a penny. Cocker, 

2. Copper money. Gay. 

3. It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyperbo- 

lical ; as, it is not worth a faribing ; of 
proverbial. 

FA'RTHINGALE. / Ahocp uſed to ſpread 
the petticoat. Scuiſt. 

FA'RTHINGSWORTH. / As much as is 
fold for a farthing. Artutbnot. 

FSC ES, .. ¶ Latin. ] Rods anciently carried 
hefore the conſuls. 

F A'SCTA, /. Born] A fillet ; 2 

FA'SCIATED. a. [tromfacia, Lat. 
with fillets. 

FASCIA'TION. /. | fifcia, Lat.) — 

iſem an. 
To FA/SCINATE. v. a. [faſcino, Latin, 


{ome wicked and lecret manner. 


| To bewitch : to enchant ; to influence n 


Decay 9 + 

FASCINA'TION. /. [from fa/cinare.; 
power or act of bewitchin;; ; enc!.antment- 
| : Fu SCI. 


Suckling, 
und, e 
rite ur- 
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at er dit- 
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Gay. 
typerbo- 


hing; of 
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Scuiſt. 
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Bandage. 
Liſem an. 
„Latin. 
uence in 


FAS 
SCINE. /. French. ] A f:got. 
i l ; y Al. ife T. 
FASCINOUS. 4. [/ujcinrom, Lat.] Cauſed 


„Aang by witchcrail, ur vey. 


FASHION. / | fagon- French.] 
I Form; make; ſlate of aay thing with 


regard to appearance, IL ul 
4 The make or cut of cloaths. 
9919 989 % 
3. Minner; ſort ; way. " this award. 


4 Cum operaung upondrefs, or any do- 
meſtiełk orna ment. Shu Pere 
g. Cuſtam; gencral practice. T. 4 , . 
6, Miner imitated hom anothy. "5 wav 
hanliſhed by pr ccelent. S peu. 
bene val apr: ohation gs 3 made. "2 . 
Renk; condition abovs the vu! ear. 
NR. rh, 
„ Any thing u Sn: fpooe. 
2 The far: y; a wt iper i: hots tue 
horſes Sony. Sub yp nooth 
75 F. VS: ON. „% (ls V. 
i Jo form; to 8 ; to figure. lu. 1 ln 
2, To fit; to adapt; to accoimmed ate, 
* r. 


7 
ay 
1 
{bo 


CPET ; þ 


; To caſt into external . 
fpeare. 


PE: 


4 To make according to the 20 
Locke. 


ſcrihed by cufiom. 

FASHION ABLE. a. app Fibhion.] 
1. Approved by celon; uatubilked by 
cuſtom. 1 ger . 
2. Made according to the mode. Du {en 
:. Obſervant of the mode. £5:14-/rrwe, 
„ Hving rank above the vulgar, and be- 
low nobilit v. 


BSHIONABLEN ESS, + From /i1/Sion- 
able.) Modiſh elegance. 244 


FA'S THE!) 1N ABLE. "od d. tram H ianetb . 
lu a mabner conforn. abic to cuo: n; ett. 
mattifna el garde. S. b. 

ISHIONIST./ iſfram tion.] A jol- 
oct ot the molle; * 2 CK. 

% FAST. v. 1. an, Gothik. 
i To abfan iron fond. 


F A T 


FAST. ad. 
1. Firm ; immoveably. Saureſpenre. 
2. Civkly ; ucarly. I. nulla. 
3. Suiktiy; nimbiy. Dail. 
+ Frequently, Hum. 


74 FASTEN. d. g. from. . 
1 L ö Mike fat; 3 de) 3: iS ke fir . Dryde: ts 
2. I aud together; to cvalut; to ink, 


3. To Rx: to in. 0. 
4. 10 lamp z to pe: 18. So he: cafes 

5. I. ſcitle; to feen. Decay Þ, . 
6. To l. an with ſtreniet t,. IDrvucite 


T0 FX S EN. *. N. To lix "imſcii. 

FASTENER. / {from 7% n.] One that 
1 * alt or fir „. 

FASL £R. /. fror it.] He who abftains 
* Ma 1 od. 

FAS T III DED. f. UV and Lund.) Ava- 
rici- WI, TRE n len; 5 COVE URS. 116 .. 
TA TI UIG: 1er 1. / (from ati. fone; Dif- 

daintulne ls. OW! by © 
Sing! $4 DIOUS. a. {frfidicfus, Lat. C:1- 
| fs. iutul; qucauuſh: * ate oZ. 
g 
b 


Te n 7 JJ Ine 8 . 

„% STI. UST. V. a. 12 om idtud.] 
Du daintuly 5 N mis 

Cr, T4119 

FAST GILTED. a. 

| Booten with a 


* 40” wy 
F.. 81 NT. 


1 of H T 5:: 
' fer „.eu, . . 


F 2. 


Hupe. 


I i avd oy. a 


of nette ation y ahi cut. 1 fer. 
FA 81 ESS 7 an „ i. . fat. 
2; | f , 
1. Firmneis; {. a herence. Licon. 
2. otr-neil K. rc . Dirie. 
3. A hong lac; a zuace not cab y for- 


vil. 
Ciolcneſs; concik he 8; not di Taft ar 
4+ 10 CERES; CUliodoual CS » nor 192 wd TTX : 
TI (is 


FA'STIUCU = il, 2 2. TC 5, Lat.“ Proud; 


7 * 

Aratbne. 
1: r,. 
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1. bu ce; iu: 15 -+ My. 
2. C. D809 Th a ve 
To WW 1 Th 1 '\ 


(11S » Git i. 
ruth. 


. J. Al ory and ulphurrens 52 
„ To mortify the boy by religious ai, i-] tine bio. „ .it d n the 4 
nence. Bible. mentbs ana a pole HOW BE A. 32 
Sr. / ſrota the verb.] ble jitte vey ls which ute ft cet :. ff 
| Abllincice hem tod. Terir. them, 
1. Religious mortilicatzon by ab! Yirenc - > LEA LL: {425 Nn. A v1 
teln us limitations, eie FOUNY. aur See 4 BU Tint r 0 . 
BST. as rreyr, Saxon] 5 CO mAMy WF CN Cate : 
J. Fir : 2 M morcahbte. %u. Fo AN „ . renn t. e dr ' 17 19 
2, Stro: gz; peg zuabte. Seer. g rat 8 Tod Ya! = 1 
. Fixed. Temple Te FAT v. . Lo gros fat; t 
4 Deep ; ſound. OL akefpr; on fl. 1.4. 1 ä 
4 Firn. in ad rorence. Aſchain. A.. L. a. e, L. at in. : : 
6 [from 7/1, Welſh.] Speedy; quick; ! 1. Deadly; 11tat; defirudtive , con 
\wit. Davi-s deitruction. 1+, 
„ Fasr ant hoe. Uncetain; variable; 2. Dr ceceiiug by de n'ny; vit le; 
mconitant, Sid ug. cciiꝭ ry. i to», 
Vor. I. Ce 8. Par a 


FAT 


* 


FA'TALIST. / {from ſute.] One who 
maintains hat all things happen by invin- 
eihle neee ſſi: y. Watts. 

FATALITY. / {/ato/ite, French.] 


1. P:cdeſtination ; | pe Fog order or 


— 


fcries 0 things and events. South. 
2. Lecree of ja'e. King Charlry. 
2, Tendency to danger. Brmewit. 


FATALLY. ad. | irom *atal.) 


FX 


3. Apnointed by deſtiny. Bacon. hay "oy 1b a. from father.) Paternal ; 


like a father. Shaheſhreare 
FA'THERLY. ad. In the manner 5 fax 
ther. Milton. 


FA'THOM. / (yæhm, Saxon.) 
I. A meaſure ot length containing ſix feet, 


x Holder. 
2. Reach ; penetration; depth of contr,. 
Vance. Shakefveare, 


To FA"THOM. =: a. Itrom the non 


1. Mortally; we{trnEtiv.ly ; -ven to death. 1 To encon pals with the arms extended 


2. By the deccee of fa. Hentlay. 
IA'TALNESS. /. ſfrowu. Jutal. inv:ncihic 
n-ceſuty. 


FATE. / [/utum, Latin.) 
1. D<ttiny ; an eternal ſeries of C-ceſhs- 


rauf. Milton. | 
2. Event letermired. Shak. eare. 
3. Death : dertruction, uus. 
4. Can ſe of death. Dran. 
FATE D. 6. (tow H te.] 
I. Decre-«! by fate. Drzden. 


2. Modciled in any manner by fate. Privr. 
3. Enducd with a:.y quality by fate. 
Dryden. 
FATHER. / {paven, S1xon.] ) 
1. He by whom the foi! and daughter is 
degotten Raon. | 
2. The Ar!t anceſtor. Nong e. 
3. The appellat:on od zn old man. 
Camden. 
4. The title of any n. an re verena. | 
Sons ſpears 
$5. One who bet given original te anv thing 


or Encucling. 
2. To reach ; to maſter. Dryden, 
3- To ſound ; to try with reſpect to the 
dept::. 8 Felton. 
4. V penetrate into; to find the bottom 
8. „ gt fate his deſign. 
PA"TiOMCESS. 4. Hrom _jathom.] 
1. That of which no bottom can be found, 
2, That of which the circumfercnce can. 
not been braced. Sha biſbeare. 
F.YTUDECAL, a. fatidicus. Latin.) Prophe- 
tick ; having tae power to loretei, 
| Hobel. 
FXTIFEROOUS. a. {fatifr, Lat.] Deadly; 
mort. Di8, 
FA”TIGAPLE. a. go, Latin.] Lafily 
wearied, 
To FATIGATE. v. 2. [fatigo. Lot.] To 
weary ; to fat'gue. Shake/peare, 
FATIGUE. . Caticur, French.] | 
1. MWearincis; laſſitude. 
2. The canſe of ucarineſs; labour; toll. 


To FATIGUE. v. a. [/oiiguer, Fr.] To 


codd or had. (renefts. tire; to werry. 
6. An ccelclia ical writer of the fift ecn- | PATKEDNEYED:. a. it and kidre;} 
turics. Feil t.] Lat. ARS. 
7. One who acts with paternal care and } FA"TLING, / rom. A young animal 
*en:ierneſs, Jb.] ſec tht for the llaughter. Iſa 
S. The tithe cf a 901: confeſtor. FA”TNER. /, {from fat. That which 
udien. Lives fatnels, | Ar buthnet. 
9. The title ofa ſenator of old Rome. F. FE3S8. /. ſtrom t.] 
Nrd en. 1. The quality of being tat; plump. 
10. The appellstion of the firſt perton of | 2. Fat; yreale. Soenſer. 
the adorabic Trinity, Favor.) 3. Unctuous or greaſy matter. Bacen. 
11. The compellaticn of God as C: ator, | 4. Olerwionſnefs ; flimincts. Arbithnot, 
Carter Parr. | 5. Fertility; fruittulne ie. Cnefs. 


FA'THZR-IN LAW. /. from 7. 


Tue lather uf unc's huſband or wn -. 


| Adlui, uu. 
To LV THER. v. a. 
1. 'I'o take; to ade pt ss a ſon or ter. 
2. 'Vo ſupply with a father. Sheet jroanre, 
5. To adopt a work. S<vr/7. 
Io zi rhe to any one as his ofl.priny, 
or uroducior. Flooker. 
FA'TiHIER!OQD. 7. [from Zather.] he 
character of a father, Fall. 
FA 3 *7.RIEvS, a. rom father.) Witnout 
a father. 
FATIHAKRIINESS. /. {from ie r.] The 
tenCernets of a father. 


6. hat wich cautes fertilitv. Phutp:. 
To FAT IEN, . a. [from fat. 
1, To ſced vp; to make ficihy. 

Iirbut hint. 

2. To make ftu'tſul. Dryden. 
3. To iced gro y; to increaſe. 


Dryden. 
To TA IT ENI. =. „. (from fai.] To grov 
far ; To be pan. pere d. Otrvar 


FAT JOHN'S. a. %u, Latin.) 


1. Stupid; ſnolwh; treble of mind. 
Glanwulie. 
2. Imontent ; without ſorce. Denlun. 


FATUITY. , /atuicl, Fr.] Fooliſhnefs: 


| 


weaknels of mind. King Charlee. 
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PATwITrTTD. a. % an! u.] liavy, 


SLAaxefpeare. 


dull. 


FA'TTY. a. [from fate] Untuous ; vica- 


Bacon. 


mous ; grewuy. | 
FX UCHION. /. {See FaiCHion.; A 
crooked iworu.] Dryden. 


FAUFEL. /. (French. ] The fruic of a 
ſyecies of the palintree, ; 

FAVIILLOUS. a. [V ivillu, Latin.] Con- 
fiſting of allies, Lab. 

FAU CON. See Talco. 

FAULT. / funtr, Frent hi.) 
1. Offline, Niglc crime ; ſomewhat la- 
ble to centre + Hofer. 
3. Defect; want ; abſence. Shakeſp.arc. 
3. Puzzic ; d. Mruity, 

To FAULT. v. u. [from the noun.) To be 
wrong ; to tal, Sye fer. 

&, FUL F. v. a. To charge with a tat.t ; 

to accule. 

FA ULIER. / [from Hut.] Au oſſen ler, 

Fairfax. 

FAULTFIITDER. / [/ault and find.) A 
cenlurer. 

F&'ULTILY. ad. from faulty.) Not rightiy; 
improperly. 

FA'ULTINZSS. / {from faulty.] | 
t. Bidneſs; vicioutſnels ; evil. Sidney. 
2. Delinquency ; actual offences. Hooker. 


| 


FAU'LYLESS. a. tom fault. ] Without | 
Fairfax. 


fault: perfect. 
FA ULT T. a. fantif, French. |] 
1. Gvilcy of a fault; blameablg; criminal. 
Millon. 
2. Wrong ; erroneous. Hooker. 
2. Detective; bad in any reſpect. Bacon. 
To FAVOUR. w. a. [/awvor, — 
1. To ſupport; to regard with kindneſs. 
| Bacon. 
2. To aſſiſt with advantages or conveni- 
ences, Addiſon. 
3. To conduce to; to contribute. 


4. To feſembie in feature. Wpeto1icr. 
FAVOUR. J. | favor, Latin.] 
1. Kindnels; kind regard. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Support; defence, vindication. 
Rogers. 
3. Kindneſs granted. 
4. Lenity ; nuidnets ; mitigation of puniſh- 
ment. Swift. 
$. Leave; good-will; pardon. Pſalms. 
6. Object ot favour ; perſon or thing fa- 
veured. Miiton. 
7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 
8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 
Sha::sſpeare. 
9. Feature; countenance. Scuth. 
FA'VOURAPLE. 4. {faworable, French.) 
1. Kind; propitious ; aflectionate. 
Sha keſper: Fe. 


2, Palliative ; tender : averic from cent ure, 


Te 2 


Siel ne y. 


| 


| 


| 


FEA 
3. Conducive to; contributiug to. 


Temple. 
4. Accommodate ; convenient. Clur ende: 


5. Beautiful; well favoured. Spenſer. 
FA'V OURABLENESS /|rromfu vouruble.] 
kin lets; benignity. 


FA'VOURABLY. ad. [from fivorra' le. ] 


anky ; with tavour. Lagers. 
FA'VOURED. particip. a. 
1. R:garded with kin Ince, 2.3%. 


2. Featured, Witt; avell or ill. Str: 

F//VOUREDLY. ad. With uc. or /, in 
a fair or foul manucr. 

FA'VOUKRER. /. rom firvour ] One who 
facows ; on2 who egarus with kindineſs or 
lemtlerncts, Dame. 

FAVOURITE. , f/avori, favorite, Pr.] 

1. & perion or thing beloved; ond reg ard- 

e with fivour. 2. 
2. One choſen as a companion by his u- 
per iour. Clareindo:, 

FAVOURITES, a. from favour.) 

1. Unfavoured; not regarded with kind- 
nels. 
2. Unſavouring ; unpropitious. 

FA'USEN. / A fort of large cel. 

Chapman. 

FAU SET. /. Cſauſet, French.) The pipe 
in terte into a veſſel to give vent to the 
liquor, and lloppeùd up by a peg or ſnigot. 

FA/USSEBRAYPE. + A frat . 

21th, four fathom wide; crected on the 
level revad the foot of the rampart. 
Harris. 

FV'UTOR. / Latin; fautear, French.] 
Fivourer ; Coutnerancer. Bn F onjon 

FA'UTRESS. V [/uutrire. Fr.] X woman 
that favours, or countenances. Chupmane. 

PAVWN. /. [/aon, French. ] A young decr. 

To FAW I. v. 2. : 

1. To court by friſking before one: as a 


Spenſer . 


or 4 Ts . FM cy P 
2. o corrt by any means. Sat. 
1. To court lervilcly, Milton. 


FA'WNER. /. from een. One that 
ſa wns ; ove that pays tervile courtſhip. 


FAW'NINGLY. a. {from ſuson.] In a 


cringing lervile way. 
FA'XED. a. [from rx, Saxon. ] Hairy. 
Carle. 
FAY. /. c., Ficr cl.] 
I. A iry; an eli. Milton. 
2. Faich. 67 Ficnch.] Here. 
FF'ABERRY. / A guoltherry. 


To FEAGUL. . a. Hen, German, to 
ſwecp. To whip ; to chaſlite. 
TE'ALTY. / [Laue, French.] Duty due 
to a ſupsriour lord. Milton. 
FEAR. /. {peanan. Saxon. | 
1. Dread ; t-rrous ; apprrhenſion of den- 
ger. Ln &. 
4. Fits 
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FEA 


„ x»; d-3»Ejon „f mind. niſis. 

2 1. : loheit ue. Much. 72 

, E LOR + S «/, Cie. 
4 1 . 3 : ICare Geer. 

Inkl. 


7 


Co hee, Saxon. ] companid. Ol - 


1 
2. A trick; a ludicraus performance, 


FEAT. a. Ai, French ) A 


rt. Ready; ſkilful; ingeuious, Sfb eſpeure. 
2. Nice, neat. 8 


»ak 
FEAT EOUS. 7 Neat ; dexterous c/peare, 


& OE ATEQOUSLY. "= Neatly ; d lextetoully. 
e ſye ner, Saxon] = Speafer, 
b 3 11 (enlider 5 TT apprebe1- | 1, * FHE R. ＋ ye de y, Ja x07, } 
SY Dryden. 1 't he * 11: ge ht hes. Neben 
5 o nake afraid. FF 7 n Mr:2ament ; an emp. th'e. 
* 3» [Upon a norte.) A fert ct a ural friz. 
js 3 195 + bert our; to be ſrai. l. zling hair, Farner'; Hid. 
579 1. To F F”. \Tilr R. „ F ats nun 
. *. F'0113s Lirden. t. To dreis in fea ke re, ; 
3} FP 2. Fo fr Mich feathers. 
„ A. is, eaſtiy made afraid. 3. To tread as a cock. Dre 
82 4;,Peares 4- Tu enrich ; te adorn. Kiran 
3 Deries. F. To FEATHER one's . To gt richs 
2, „„; to be reverenced. vn. * Zet h. er-. hy 
relle; drendty'. Til ";ſon. FEATUZR 1 0 J. utter aud (41.7 A 


2 ARF UILY, ad. [i re m farf'l.] 


to 1 wronfly ; iar. S/ 


4 heare. 


Terri; dreadfully, Sek ares 


FEAKPUTNESS, / trom fearful.) 
r. } naeroutnoh ; habitual timid 


. 
lev I 


* 2. State oi being afraid; ; awe; dread. 


TT/ARTESL T. ad. From Zar 


South. 


IV out 


Tron. Lear 7 It ? I. 


FE ARTESNESS. /. from orii;; 


> Exemn- 


tion from feat. C.arendun. 
FRI. ESS. 4. Crom gar.] Fice from 


F. 1 
e M remit, 


Ter. p. 


FLASTBULITY. / [from f.] A tning 


„ioct coble. 


FL ITV/es 


F 2 8.1.8. a. Che, Fr.] Profticable ; 


7 22 bh « it: cted. 


Clanaille. 


FEASIYNL Yo ade | from _ r. ſible. ] Fractica- 


bl. 
rAET. 2 Prerch.) 


1. An entéertat ment of the talle; a ſump- 


tuous tre t of preat numbers. 


Get. I 8 


2. An anniverlary day oi rejo:cing. 
Shakin! 1 meal Co 


Someth ir g delicious to the p. 


420% « 


Locke. 


To TAS T. 3. u. To eat ſumptucuily, 


To r E. A8 T. „ . 


1. 79 entertain ſumptuguiy. Eyyavard,. 


2. Tod:h;ht; to par per. 
FELASYLE K. fo from . aft. 
1. One cht fares de lic iouſiy. 


Ta; Ir. 


. One that entertans moi iſicent!y 5 


Fr A TTUI. 0. * aſl and. fal. 
1. Feſive; joyt ul. 
2. Loxvin 11s; ric tout. 


LAS TRI IE. {frat ard rite.] Cuſtom 


obſerved in entertainmente. 
FF Y. T. Y [foit, Frenel. ] 
1. Act; deed; ation; 


bed ſtuff-d with fothers. 4orr +. 
FE'ATt [LRDKIVER ho Tfeothes and 


drive.) One that cirenics feathers, 
Derham, 


FEATHERED. a. [from footer.) 
1. Cl:atied with feathers. Diydev. 
2. Fitted wich feathers; carrying feathers, 
29 an arrow. 
FE ATHEKEDCE. /. Roar is or Plaus that 
have cone edge It: unter than another, 2c 
ed Lat hb. "Vi! ce gutt. Altos Nr: 
VE ATLEREDGED. . . and cdge. 
3. longing to 2 to ther: r.. Mortiaer, 
FEATHERPEW., & * plant. Mortaner, 
UL ATHERLER:: * &- rom feather., Bei'g 
« i:hont feathers, Eve, 
PEA THERSELLER. 2 Leather and ſeller.) 
One who tel's icathers. 


FEAT HERY. a. | trom | aher. ] Cloubed 


with teathers, Milton. 
FEATLY. ad | from at.] Neatly: nim- 
lv. Tic. 


FEATNESS.. /. {fron at.] Neawcls; 
dexterity. 
FEATURE | { Zittnre, oil French.] 
1. The cat or make of the face. Shakeſd. 
2. Any lincament or fingle part of the tae, 
To E 4 URE. v. a. To rettmble in corn» 


tenance. Sur keſprure. 
To b EAZ E. v. i. Fo untwiſt the end of a 
re ©, 


To FEBRIVCTIT ATE. z. 4. fbriotor, Lat.) 
0 he in a fever. 


FE'BRIFUGE. / [ fobris and fugo, Latin. 


Mitton.| Any medicine lerviceable in a tever. 
Pope. Flyer. 
FE BRIFU GE. a. Having the power ta cure 
Phalifs. fe vers. Ar but hnot. 
FE'BRILE. . {/*rilis, Lat.] Conſtuuting 
Spenſir.} a iever cauſed by a fever. Harvs. 
| i FE/BKU- 
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ÞKU- 


FEE 
TEBRUARY. / =. u. ring, T.atin. ] The 


name of the ſecond month ut the year. 
FECES. / [ferces. Latin.) 


1. Dreg> 3 fees; ſediment; ſubſidence, 


2. Lxciement, Arbuthnot. 
r et 8 
er 5 . culentus, Latin. ] 
1. Mutleinefs; quality of abounding with 
les or ſetli mont. 
1. Lees; feces; ſediment ; dregs. Boyle. 
FL'CULENT. / {fzculentzs, Lat.] Fo ; 


dregyy 3: excrementtt:ous. Gangs. 


FEC UND. a. | fwcundus, Lat.] Fruittu ; | FEED. / Cfrou. : vert] 


+ + 
10 


pro liſi. K. Gro. 
FELCUNDA'TION. / # frrwndo, Lat. Vac 
act (f atk av probfick, brow. 
T, FECUSIDIFY. z. a. To make fun- 
tul. 
Fi.CUNDITY. /.  frondite, Fr.] Pruit- 
fulnels ; quainy of producl.g or bri ging 


forth. W ordgvard. 

FED. Preterite and participle paſſ. of T 

feed. Pope. 
FE DART. / A partner; or a dependant. 

py re. 

FEDERAL. 2 from dus, Latin. ] Rc.at- 


ing to league or conduct. 
Fnmmond. 
FEDERARY. 7. [from fedus, Latin. ] A 
confederate ; an accomplice. Shateſpeare. 


FEDERATE. g. /zferatus, Lat.) Leagued. 


FEE. / ſpeoh, Saxon. 


1. Al: lands and tencments that are heli 
by any acknowiedg:acat ot iuperioricy to 
a higher lord. Ceeret, 

2. Property: p-culiꝑritv. Shakeſt are. 
3- Reward ; gratification ; reeompente. 

4. Payments occationally claimed bv per- 
ſons in office. Shake/+ Wr. 
g. Rewards paid to pi vſicians or lau vers. 

FEEFARM. /. and firm. Tenure 
by which lands arc held trom 4 ſuperiour 
lord, Dawies. 

T; FEE. v. a. [from the nonn.] 


1. To reward; to pay. Saus h. 


2. To bribe. S$hake/prare. 
3. To keey in hire. Shakeſpere. 


FEEBLE. @. (ible. French.] Weak: de- 
bilitzted ; fickly. Syuth. 
7 FEEBLE. v. a. [from the noun. . To 
weaken ; to entecble; to d- prive of 
firength Or nouer, Chakeſprare. 
FEEBLEMIUNDE ED. a. (Fel- and mind.) 
W ea of mad, T hefſaloninns. 
FEEBLENE*ZS. . [fram feeble. ] Weak- 
nels ; imbertlary; in femity. South. 
FEEBLY, ad. (from eb. Weakly ; 
withour {trength. Dryden. 
Fo FEED. a a. [fudan. Goth. pedan, Sax. 
i. To lupply wiih tr od. alrbuto ts. 
2. 10 jupp!'y ; ts turuib, ld lr ar. 


F E. I 


3. To graze; to conſume by cattle, 
dior limers 


4. To nouriſh ; to cheriſh. Prior. 
5. To kecp in hope or expectation. 
Anmoles. 
6. To delight; to entertain. Barcor. - 
To FEED u. 
1. To take fool. Sale, eare. 
2. To prey; to live by eating. To! . 


3. To pattwe ; to place catile to feet), 


| 


Exodus. 
4. To gro fat or plump. 7 
I. Vol ; that which is caten. S'dnev, 
2. Pa ure. | Share arts 
FE'EDER, /. from Ad.] 
1. One that gives Fun. Dela. 
2. An exciter; an cacourager. 
Sba near. 
3. One that eats. Lrowts 


4. One that eats nicelv. 
To FEEL. v. u. pret. eit; part pall. li. 
[relan, Saxon. 
1. To have perception of things by the 
touch, Addifan- 
2. To ſearch by feeling. 
3. To have a quick ſcuſibasty of good or 


evil. Pope. 
4. To appear to the touch. Sharpe 
To FEEL. v. g. 
1. To p:rceive hv the touch. Judge e. 
2. Lo try; to ſound. Shakeſpeare. 


3. To have ſenſe of, as painful or plea- 


ſont. Creech. 
4. To be affected by. Shake/dearce 


i. 10 know; to be acquainted with. 
Shakeſpeare. 
FEEL. , [from the verb. Tue ſenſe of 


| feeling ; the touch. Scam. 
PEE LER. /. {from Ae. 
1. One that feels. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Thehornor antenna of inſects. Derbam. 


FELL LING. partictp. a. | from feel.) 
1. Expreſſive of great ſeuſibility. Sidney. 
2. S- nſihly fel'. Sour Herre. 
FEI L ING. / [ from fel. 
1. The ſenſe of touch. Milton. 
2. Senſibilitv tenderneſs. B. icon. 
3. Perce pion, | aits. 


FEE TLINGT.Y. d. [from feeling.) 
i. With expreiion of great tentivility. 


An. 7. 
2. Lo 3s to be ſer ſib' - telt. Ra.-ig.. 
FELT. /. The p'vral 07 Eat. Sete. 


LE PLCSS. a. from tet.] Without feet. 
Cumden. 
Te VEIGN. 2. 4. [ feindrey Trench. 
t. Lo :mvent. Ben Fane. 
2. Lo make a ſew of, Spc yer . 


l 


2. Uo make a flew G; to do gon fome 
ian pectczec- Pez e- 
2 40 


FEL 


FELT 


4. To d:C:mble; to conceal; Speer. FELLOW: COMMONUR. '£ 


Toa FYIc-N. . „. To relate iaifely , wo 
image Fron the zu vention. Srvakeſp 647 


FEIGXNXEDZLY. 74. [irom jeign.] In fiction; 


net truly. Bucons 
FEIGNEeR. / um fergn.) Inventor; con- 
triver fa tiftion. Ben Fenn. 


FEINT. participial. a. (for /-ig1uud ; or eint, 
French. ] Falle. 


FEINT. /. ¶Kint, French. ] 


1. One who has the ſame right of com: 
mon. | 
2. „ commoner at Cambridge of the 
higher order, who dines with the fel. 
TION 
FELLOW CREA”TURE. / One that hag 
the fame Crratur. - Watts, 
FELLOW HEIR. V Coheir. Epbehans, 
FEL! OW-LELPER. J Coadintor. Fob 


1. A falle apprcarance. Spelotor, | EELLOW-LABOUREK. / Ore who la- 
2. A mock A mult. Prior 1115 15 the Lame detign. Drydm 
FE'LANDERS. /. Worms in ].avks. FLLIL CW AR ANT. /. One that ha 
ArFoorth. th. Come woner. Agon: 

To FELVCITATE. v. a. [/elicitur, . FELLOW SOL DIER. / One wh, hyhty 
1. To make happy. 1 114 erte la „ ommander, Sha#. cure, 
2. To congratulate. Ergo ECI DW STU DIST. / One who udies 


FELICIT A”TION. {| from lic Con- 
gratulation. 

FELI'CITOUS. a. [li, L. ] Hepry. 

FELICITY. / felicitas, Let. 1 es; 


* bliſsfulneſs. A, L. not. 
FE LINE. a. [ felinus, Latin. ] Like a ct ; 
raining to a cat. Grew. 


FELL. a. gelbe, Saxon. ] 
1. Cruel; barbarous ; inhumau. 
Fu rfax . 
2. Savage; ravenous ; bloody. Pope. 
FELL, /. [yelle, Saxon.) Th: ſkin; rhe 
hide. Shakrſpeare. 
70 FELL. v. a. [fellen, German. 
1. To knock down; to bring to the ground. 
2. To hew down; to cut down. Drren. 
FELL. The preterite of To fFil/. Milieu. 
FE'LLER. / Ctrom fell. ] One that hevs 
down. Ilias. 
FELLIFLUOUS. 2a. ! an,, Latin. 
Flowing with gall. Diel. 
FE'LLMONGER. / {from u. X dealer 
in hides. | 
FE'LLNESS. /. [from fell.] Cruclty ; ſavage- 
neſs; fury. Onenſer. 
FE'LLOE. 7 [felge, Daniſh. ] The chenm— 
a 


ference of a wheel. Stuxejheare. | 
FE'LLOW. / 
1. A companion; one with whom we con- 
. ſort. Ajchan. 
2. An aſſociate ; one united in the lane 
affair. Dreden. 
3- One of the ſame kind. Baller. 
4. Equal; pcer. Fairfux. 


5. One thing ſuited to another; one of a 
pair. Aadiſen. 

6. One like another; as, this knave hath 
not his Fella. 

7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes 
with fondneſs ; ſometimes with contempt; 
as, an honeſt or ſorry fellow. 

$. Mean wretch; ſorry ralcal. Sevift. 

9. A member of a college that ſhares its 
revenue. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


„ COMP 11 with anner. Watts, 


FEI. I. CX 2 UI PFERER. /. One who ſhares 


in he fur © e£v.is., Addiſin. 
DEI. tr EU LING. / { fellow and fret. 
4174-0 
1. Sympathy. L' Eflrange, 
2, Con binatior; joint intereſt, Ar but bot. 
FET Towty £t a. | fellow and %. 
FE'LLOWLY. 5 Like a companion; 
on roual terne. Carew, 
FELLOWSHIP. / rom fel/oxv.] 
1. Companionfhip; confort ; ſociety. 
Calamy, 
2. Aſſociation ; conſederacy; combination; 
Knoles, 
3. Fquality. 
4. Partnerſhip ; joint intereſt, Dryden. 
5. Company; fiate of being together. 


| Shakeſpeare 
6. Frequency of intercourſe ; ſocial plea- 
ſare, Bacon. 
7. Fitne's and fondneſs for feſtal enter- 
tainments. Clarendon. 
8. An «ctalliſiment in the college with 
ſhare hits revenue, Sævift. 


9. In arichmetick.] That rule of plural 
praport ion whereby we balance accompts; 
depending between divers perſons, having 


put rozct?.cr a general ock. Cocker, 
FELLY. ad. from fell.] Cruelly; inhu- 
wanly; favagely: Spenjer. 


FELO-DF-SE. / In law.] He that commut- 
teth felony by uivrdering himſclf. 
FF/LON. V%, French.] 
1. One who has committed a capital crime. 
2. /\ whitlew; a tumcur formed between 
tle bone and its inveſting membrane. 
Wiſeman. 
FE'LON, a. Cruel; traiterovs ; inhuman. 


FELO'NIOUS. a. ſfrom felon] 
t. Wicked ; traiterous ; villanous; ma- 
lignant. Holten. 


{ 2, Wicked in a great degree. Spenjer- 


To FE'LLOW. v. a. To ſuit with; tr air | Fr LON OUSLY, ad. (from felentous.) In 
FL LONI. 


with. Shahkefoc d. 


a iclonious way. 


amy, 
tion. 


olles . 


FEN 
TELONY. /. clonie, Pr. 


nounced capital by the law. 
FELT. The preterite off. 
ELT. / yelv, Saxon.) i 
1. Cloth made of wout united 


Shakeſpeare. 


without 
weaving. ; Shakeſpeare. 
1. A vide or ſkin. Mortimer. 
Ty FELT. v. a. from the noun. ] To un 
' without weaving. Hole. 


To FE'ETRE. . a. from t.] To clot to- 


ether like felt. Fuirfax. 
[ feleny, Fr.] A ſmall open 


FELU'CCA. 2 
Loat with hx oars. 

FEMALE. nelle, Fr. } A ſte - one of 

the tex which brings young. Shak ſprare. 

TE MALE. 4. Not malcuine; belonging 


to a the. Dryden. 
FEME Covert. /. French.] A married wo- 
man. Elount. 


FEME Sole. /. {French.] A fingle woman. 
TEMINA“LI TV. / [ trom mina, Latin. 
Female nature. | virown. 
FE'MININE. a. { femininus, Latin. ] 
1. Of the ſex that brings young; female. 
2. Soft; tender; delicate. Milian. 
3. Effeminate; emaiculated. Ratetgh. 
FEMININE. / A ihe ; one of the ſex that 
brings young. Ailton. 
FE'MORAL. a. ( Horalis, Lat.] Beloag- 
ing to the thigh. | Sharp. 


EN. renn, Saxon.] A marſh; low and 


ment ground; a moor; 2 bog. Abbot. 
FE'NBERRY. /. [/ and berry.] A kind 
of blackberry. vhianer. 
FENCE. /. [from defence.) 
1. Guard; ſecurity; outwork ; defence. 
2. In-loſure ; mound; hedge. Dryden. 
3. The art of fenc.ng ; defence. H. 
& Skill in defence. Shak: ſpeare. 
To FENCE. v. . 
1. To incloſe ; to ſecure Ly an incloſure 
er hedge. Fairfu.c. 
2. To guard. Milton. 
To FENCE. v. u. 
1. To practiſe the arts of manual defence. 


J. ocde. 
2. To guard againſt; to ad on the defeu-— 
five. Locke. | 
. To fight according to art. Nr; en. 


FENCELESS. a. {tom force.] Withou! 
meloſure; open. Rowe. 
TE'NCER. / [from fence.) One who teaches 
or praQtites the ule ot Weapons. 
Herbert. 
FENCIBLE. a. [from fe.ice.] Capabie of 
defence. 
FENCINGMASTER Vince and maſter.) 
One who teaches the ule of weapons. 
FENCINGSCHOOL. {. { fence anc . B00. 
A plece + which the ule of weapons is 
taught, 


A crime de- 


| 


: Locke. 


FER 

79 FEND. 2. a. [from defend.) To keep 
off; to ſhut out. Dryden. 

To FEND. v. 2. To diſpute ; to ſhift off a 
charge. Locke. 

PFE'NDER.F. [from fend.) : 

1. An iron plate laid before the fire to 
linder coals that fall from rolling forward 
to the floor. 

thing laid or hung at the ſide of a 
ſhip to keep off violence. 

CENERA”TION. / [| feneratio, Latin.] 
Utury; the gain of iutereſt. Brows . 

FPENUCREEK. / nu] Grecum, Lat. J 

FINNEL, claws; Loi A pore 

*E NNEL. / iculum, Lat. ant 
ſtrong — Cen Diller, 

FENNELFLOWER./. A plant. 

FENNELGI.ANT. / A plant. 

CE/NNY. a. {from en.] 

t. Marſhy; boggy; mooriſh. 

2. Inhabiting the marſh. 

FE'NNYSTONES. / A plant. 

FENSUCKED. a. n and fuck.) Sucked 
out of marſizes. Shakeſpeare. 

FE OD. / [| feadum, low Lat.] Fee; te- 
mre. Dic. 

FE ODAL, a. | f-odal, French; from Hod. 
Hela from another. 

FEODARY. / Crom ſeodum, Latin. ] One 
who holds his eſtate under the tenure of 
ſuit and ſervice to a ſuperior lord. 

Hammond. 

To TEOFF. wv. a. [J affure. low I. it.] To 
nut in paſſeſſion: to inveſt with right, 

FEOt#FEE ,. foofrtus, Lat. fer, Fr.] 
One por in poſſe lion. Spenſer. 

FE OFUVER. /. [| f-o2ffitor, low Lut.j One 
ha gives noſſeſſion of any thing. 

FE'OFFMENT. /. [ fecfermentum, Lat.) 
The act of granting poiſeſiion. =Coxv!. 

FERA'CITY. / [ ferecitas, Lat.] Fruittul- 
nels; fertilit v. : Did. 

FE'RAL. a. | feralis, Latin.) Tuneral ; 
mou:nful. 


FEPATION. /. [ feriatio, Lat.] The act 


vo keeping holiday. Bro-un. 
FL'RINE. a. { ferinys, Latin.) Wiid; sa- 
V2a7%. Hale. 


FERYUNENESS. / from ferine.] Barbarity; 
ſavayen. (5, lale. 
VERITY. / [fcritas, Latin.] Na: barity; 
cru; wildneis. Ii maar, 
To FERME NT. v. . [f-rmento, Latin.) 
Lo exilt or rarify by iuteſtine motion ot 
parts. Pope. 
To, FERME'NT. v. a. To lave the parts 
wt into inteſtine motion. 
FE'RMENT. /. [ ferment, Fr. fermentum, 
Larin.] 
I. That which cauſes inteſline motion. 


Fleyer, 
2. The 


F EN 
„„ The intef ine motion; tumult. 
TERME “NTA BLE. a. [from ſerment.] Ca- 
pable of fermentation. 
FTER MENTAL. a. from ferment.] Hav- 
ing power to cauſe termentation. Brown. 
TERMENTA'TION. /. [fermentatio, Lat. 
A ſlow motionof the inteſtine particles of a 
mixt body, arifing uſually from the opera- 
tion ot ſoine active acid matter, whicn ra- 
riſies and ſubtilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous 
particles: as when leaven or yeit rarifies 


and terments bre.1d or wort. Harris. Boyle. 


FERME'NTATIVE. a. [from ferment.) 
Caufing fermentation. Arburtbnot. 

FERN./. [peann, Saxon.) A plant. 

FE'RNY. a. [trom fern.] Overgrown with 
tern. Dryden. 


FEROYCIOUS. 4. re, Lat. ferece; Fr.] 


1. Savage; fierce. 

2. Ravenous ; rapacious. Brown. 

I ERO CITY. /. ferecuas, Latin; ferocite, 
Fr.] Savagencſs; wildneſs; fiercenels. 

Addiſon. 

FE'RREOUS. a. [ rreus, Lat.] Made of 
non; containing iron. Brown. 

TERRE F. /. [ fared, Welch; ferret, Dut.) 

I. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 
tncur, uſed to catch rabbits. Sidney. 
2. A kind et narrow ribbaud. | 

ToFEKRET. v. . | from the noun.] To 
drive out ot lurking places. tleclin. 

FERRETER. /, [ſtrom eret.] One that 
hurts anetber in nis privacies. 

FE'RRI GE. /. ſirow ry] The fare paid 
at terry. 

PEL.RIKUGUSOUS, a. [ Vrriinmms, Latin.) 
Partaking of the particles aud quaiitics of 
iron. Ray. 

FTERIVULE. . om A rrum, iron, Latiu.] 
An non ring put round any thing to keep 
ir fre cracking, Ray. 

To FLUKRY, v. d. inan, to paſs, Saxon,] 
Fo carry GVCT In a boat. Sen ſer. 

TalERRY. . u. To pals over waicr in a 
ilel ot caominge. | Mil. au. 

FERRY. / fran: the verh.) 8 

4. Avent carriage. Sax /peare. 
2. Jie Pallie over which the ierry boat 
paſſes. | 

FEFRRYMAN.}. , /irry and mus.] One 
who keeps a tg rry; one who for hire trand- 

orte gots and pallengers. RN (61213107 

FLKTIi, or xtra. Commen termina- 

tions, Ihe lame as in Engliſt an army, 


| 


| 


F'ES 
ITRTYLITY. / {fertilitas, Lat.] Fecnn. 
dite; abundance ; fruitfulueſs. Raleigh, 
To FE'RTILIZE. wv. a. [fertilyjer, French, 
To make fruitful ; to make plenteous; to 
make productive; to fecundate. Wooday, 
FE'RTILY. ad. ſtrom fertile. Fruitfully ; 
lenteouſly. Ka 
I RVENCY. / [erden. Latin.) 
1. Heat of mind; ardour ; eagerneſs, 
Shakeſveare. 
2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion ; zeal. 
FE'RVENT. a. ferwens, Latin. 


1. Hot; boiling. Mostan. 

2. Hot in temper; vehement. Hooker. 

3. Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal, Adi. 
FERVENTLY. ad. from fervent.] 

1. Fagetly ; vehemently. Spenſer, 

2. With pious ardour. Colofians. 


FE'RVID. a. { ferwvidus, Latia.] 
1. Hot ; burning; boiling. 
2. Vehement ; eager; zealous, 
FERV/DITY. /. [from ferwvid..) 
1. Heat. 
2. Zeal ; paſſion; ardour. Dig. 
FE'RVIDNESS. /.[trom fer>/d.] Ardour of 
mind ; zeal. Bentley, 
FERULA. /. { ferule, Fr.] An inftruwent 
with which young icholars are beaten on 
the hand. Shaw, 
| To FERULE. v. a. To chaſtiſe with the 
ferula 
FE'RV OUR. / Vrvor, Lat. Vrteur, Fr. 
I. Heat ; warnt. Waller. 
2. Heat of mind; zeal. Hooker. 
FE'SCUE. /. n, Fr.] A ſmall wire by 


which thoſe who teach to read point out 
the letters. | Holder. 
FE'SELS./. A kind of baſe grain. Aas. 


FESDL. /. {In heraldry.} The fee i 40 
called of the Latin word fafc:a, a band, 
or pirdle, poſſeſſing the tiurd part of the 
eſcurcheon over the middle. Peacham. 

To FE'S'TER. v. . Lo rankie; to corrupt; 
to. grow virulent, | Sidducy. 

FE'STINATE. a. | fiftinatus, Lat.] Halty ; 
hurrice!, Shakeſpeare. 

FE'STEYATELY. ad. from feſtinate.) 
Hatuly ; t9--d:ly. Shakeſpeare. 

CE STINA' LION. |. | inatia, Latin. 
Haſte; Hurry. Sh, 

FE'S TIVAL. 4. iu, Lat.] Pertaining 
te feaſts ; joycus. Atterbury. 

FESTIVAL. /. Tire of feaſt; anniverſary- 


Cis /o... 
FE'RTILE, A. { fertile, French.) a nittul 5 
abundavt ; plentcovs. Dryder. 


FERTILENESS. /. from tie Fruittui- 
nels ; fo undi y. 

To IFRTII IT. LTE. . a. [ en fert.ie. | 

To tecunuatc; to fertige. 


Brio: | 


day ol civil or religous joy. Sandi. 

FE'STIVE. a. Au liuus, Latin. ] Joyou; 

| La. | T homo. 
FESTUVITY. / ſflivitas, Latin. 

1. Feſtival ; tinuc 07 refoicings South, 

2. (.--ety : jovtulnets. Taylor. 


IESTOO N. ton, Fr.] ta architec 
ture, an ornan gi of cat ved work in the 


1 L 


Cit 


ich.] 
ito 


Dig. 
ur of 
ntiey. 
nent 
n on 
bay. 
h the 


Fr.] 
aller. 
ker, 
Ire by 
at out 
older. 
ay. 

18 {io 
band, 
of the 
ham. 
rupt; 
nc. 
laity ; 
[pear 
i mute. 
ſpeare. 
Latin. 


aining 
uu. 
rrſary- 
Yo nd; wo 
YOU: 3 
2 


South. 
Taylor. 
:hucc- 

in the 

lor m 


F E V 
form of a wreath or garland of flowers, L 
or leaves twitted together. a Harris. 
FESTU'CINE. a. | /t ucæ, Latin. ] Siraw- | 


LA, * 
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FIC 
which the body is vialently heated, and 
the pulſe quick ned, or in which heat and 
cold prevati by tucus, It is ſomerimes 
continu2l, ſometimes intermittent. Locke. 


olour. . ö en | 
PESTU/COUS. a. | feflucay Lat. Forused 7 * FEVEK. v. u. tram che adun.! To put 


of ſtrawv. Brown. into @ tever. Shatefpeares 
Ty FET. v. a. To ſetch. run ib. FEVERIL T. rom fevers] A ſli he tever; 
FET. / A piece. Drayiun. t-hric alt. Ayl:;fe. 


Ty FETCH. v. a. preter. fetched, (ęeccan,  FEVExXFEW, / Aeris and go, Latin. 


Saxon.) 


1 To go and bring. I aller. 
a. To drive ; to draw. Shak. ſpeare. | 
3+ To ſtrike ata diſtance. Bacon. , 


2. To bring to any fte by ſoine powerful | 
operation. Adeliſon. 
5. To draw within any confinement or pro- 
hibition. Sanderſon. 

6. To produce by ſome kind af torce ; 10 


fetch blood. Addiſon. 
7. To perfurm any excurſion. K1olles. 


8. To perform with ſuddcaneſs or vio- 
" lence; 4 fetch a caper. Addiſon. | 
9. To reach; to arrive at; to come ; | 
hoy fetched ?9e port. Chapman. 
10. To obtain as 1's price. Locke. 
Ty) FE FC. v. 3. Ie move with a quick 
return. 72 


Sateęcare. 
FETCII. J from the verb.] A ftraiacem 
by which any thing is directly pe form- 
ed; a trick; an artifice. I Aibras. 
FE TCHER. /. {from to fetch.) Ong that 
fetches. 
FETID. a. 1 Latin. ] Stinking; 
having a ſtucli rong aud off. utive. 
A. unut bist. 
FE'TIDNESS. / { from fetid.] The quality 
of ſtinking. 
FE'TLOCK. | feet and Hoch.] A tutt ff 
hair that grows behind the paſtern joint. 
FE'TOR. /. [A tor, Latin.] A flink; 
ſtench, Aròutbnot. 
TE'TTER. Y It is commonly uſed ia the 
plural, felters. Chains for the fect. 
Raleigh, 
ToFE'TTER. 2. a. {ſrom the noun.] To 


enchain; to ſhackle; to tic. 


N 


Brumball. 


An merh. 


FE VE ISH. a. {from A wer.) 
1. Troubled with a fever. Creech. 
2. Teuding te a fever. Sat · A. 
3. Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now 
cold. Dryden. 
4. Hot ; burr ng. Dryden. 


FLUVERISGNTGSS. / [from feverih. | A 
ilgh:t ditorder or che {everiſh Kin l. 
FE'VEROUS. a. { fevriux-/e, French. 
t. Troubled with a tever or ague. 
Shak-ſheares 
2. Having the nature of a fever. Milton. 
3. tnving atendency to produce fevers. 
Bacon. 
LE VERY, a. [from ver.] Diſeaſed with 
a fever. Ben Jouſon. 
FIEUILL AGE /.Treach.] A bunch or row 
of leaves. ' Fervas. 
FYUILLEMORT. /. (*rench.] The colour 
of a tae leat corrupted commouly to 
bini. 
FE U PEER. , & deg-keeper. 
FEW. a. v., 8. xo. 
t. Wot min; 22 m nerous. 
2. „% b. 19 no many words, 


FEVEL. . u. 


Boriley. 
Do ber. 
Canch.] Combuſtible 


aner: as fire, coal. Bey. 
To F- VWLE).. . 72. {irom the noun. ] To 
tee » MV * 11 . W's . C . Y. 


FE WN ay 58. / it Zim (CW, | 
" Pau- \'Y 3 bi ane ON number. Dry. len. 


. 2 5 , * I 
2. Pa stb "TT" wr; J. S852 e/peAarce 


To FEY. v. u. Toe cleanfe a ditch. Tu. 

B. /. A lic; a ta!ſehaood. Pp. 

To FIB. v. . Lo lie; to tell lics. 
Arbruthnc:. 


To FE'TTLE. v. u. To do trifling butizeis. 
Swi. 


FE'TUS. / [ firtws, Latin.) Any awigiol| 


in embryo ; any thing yet in the womb. 


3257 2 2 | 


* 
4 i 
FUBRE. /. [e, Fi. ra. Lat.] A mall 


threat or tri: &. Pope. 
Fu! . 7. 1 furilie, T. 3 A ſinall fibre cr 
Nine. Cheyne. 


FEUD. / ſ(yeabd, Saxon. ] Quarre! ; con- | P'BROUS. a. | Vrrux, Fr.] Compoſed of 


tention. fadiliſus. 
TEU DAL. a. feudaſis, low Latin.] Per- 
taining to fers, or tenures by which lands 
are held of a ſuperior lord; dependant, 
held by tenure, ie. 
FEU'DA'TORY. {. (from feudal.) One who 
holds not in chief, but by ſome condicion- 
al tenure. Bacon 
TRE 40 J. { febris, Lat.] A diſeale in 
O . * 


(Pres or ſta mens. Bacon. 
FFBUL 4. |. \L=tin.] The outer and leſſer 
bone ct the leg, much zmaller- than the 


FI'CEK TE. a. picol, Saxon.) 
| x. Changeable; inconftant ; irreſolute; 
wavering ; unfieady. Milton. 


2. Not fixed; ſubject to viciſſitude. 
| Milton 
3D. FICKLE 


FIE 


PI'CKLENESS. /. [from fick/e.] Inconſtan- 
cy uncertainty ; unfleadimeſs. Sidney. 
FY CKLY. ad. from fickle.) Without certain- 
ty or ſtability. | Southern. 
FTCO. / [Italian.} An Act of contempt 
done with the fingers. Carew. 
FI'CTILE @. [ f8ils, Lat.] ManufaQtu:ed 
by the potter. Bacon. 
FICTION /: { //8io, Latin. ] 
1. The act of tcigning and inventing. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. The thing feigned or invented. 


Raleigh. 
43. A falſehood; a lie. 


FVCTIOUS. a. Fictitious; imaginary. 


Prior. 
FICTITIOUS. a. [ fitizs, Latin.] 
I. N falſe; not genuine. 
2. Feigned ; imaginary. . 
3. Mes mand; wo. aud Addiſon: 
FICTYTIOUSLY. ad. (from fifitious.] 
Falſely; counterfeitly, Brown. 
FID. / ftza, Italian.] A pointed iron. 
FIDDLE. /, |prveles Saxon.] A ſtringed 
inſtrument of muſic ; a violin. 
Stilling fleet. 
To FIDDLE v. u. [frr*1 the noun.] 
1. To play upon the fiddle. Bacon. 
2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and 
do rothing. Arbuthnot. 
TIDDLEFADDLE. / A cant word. 
Trifles. SpeA ator. 
FYDDLEFADDLE. a. Trifling ; giving 
needleſs trouble. Arbuthnot. 
FI/DDLER. /, (from fddle.] A muſician ; 
one that plays upon the fiddle. 
Ben Foro 
FI'DDLESTICK. / [Vaude and fglict. The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws over 
the ſtrings of a fiddle Fudibras. 
FYDDLESTRING. /. [ fiddle and firing.) 
the ſtring of a fiddle. 
FIDE'LITY./. [ fdelitas, Latin. ] 


t. Honeſty ; veracity. Hooker. 
2. Faithful adherence. Clarke. 


To FIDGE. v. u. [A cant word.] To 


Arbuthnot. | 


FIE 
t. Ground not inhabited; not built on. 


| Raleigh, 
2. Ground not encloſed. Mortimer, 
3. Cultivated tract of ground. Pope, 
4+ The open country oppoſed to quarters, 


5. The ground of battle. Milton, 
6. A battle; a campaign; the action of 
an army while it keeps the field. 


Shakeſpeare, 
7. A wide expanſe. = 
8. Space; compals; extent. Smatlridge, 


9. The ground or blank ſpace on which 
figures are drawn, Dryden. 
Io. [In heraldry.] The ſurface of 2 
ſhield. 

FI'ELDED. a. {from field.] Being in field 

of battle, Shakeſpeare, 

FIELD-BASIL. / [ feld and bal. A 


| lant, Miller, 
FIELDBED. [eld and bed.) A bed con 
trived to be ſet up eaſily in the field. 
FI'ELDFARE. / [eld and panan, Saxon. 
A bird. Bacon. 
 FVELDMARSHALL. /. [ field and mar. 
/hall.\Commander of an army in the field, 
FI/ELDMOUSE. / [ field and mouſe.) 4 
mouſe that burrows in banks. 
FTIELDOFFICER. / \ field and * An 
officer whoſe command in the field ex- 
tends to the whole regiment ; as the co- 
lone!, lieutenant-: clonel, and major. 
FVELDPIECE. / [ field and piece. ] Smal 
cannon uled in battles, but not in ſieges. 


FIEND , [p1end, Saxon.] 
1. An enemy; the great enemy of man. 
kind ; Satan. Shake 
2. An infernal being. Ben — 
FIERCE. a. [ fer, French.] 


1. Savage; ravenous ; eaſily enraged. 


2. Vehement in rage; eager for miſchiti. 
3. Violent; outrageous. 
4. Paſſionate; angry; furious. 


F. Strong; forcible. Jam. 
FIERCELV. ad. [ from fierce.) Violently; 


To FYDGET. T move nimbly and irregu- | furiouſly. 

_ larly. Sab. H. | FIERCENESS. / from fierce.] 

FI DU CIAL. a. { fducia, Lat.] Confident ;| r. Ferocity ; ſavagene!s. Swift. 
8 Hammond. | 2. Lagerneſs ſor blood; fury. Sidney: 

FIDU'CIARY.{. [ fduciarius, Latin.) 3. Quickneſs to attack; keenneſs in at» 


1. One who holds any thing in truſt, 
2. One who depends on faith without 


ger. 
4. Violence.; outrazeous paſſion. Dryden. 
FIERIFA/CIAS. 7 Un law.] A jidicia 
writ, for him that has recovered in A 
action of debt or damages, to the 
to command him to levy the debt, or the 
damages. Coxvel 
FVERINESS. / [from fiery.} 
1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. 


Bojh 


works. Hammond. 
FIDU'CIARY. a. 
1. Confident ; ſteady ; undoubting. Wake. 
2. Not to be doubted. Hoavel. 
FIEF. /. [ff French. ] A fee; a manor; 
a poſſe held by ſome tenure of a ſupe- 
riour. Arbutbnot. 
FIELD. / Helo, Saxon-} 


| 2. Heat of temper; intelle@ual artery 


2 


ar- 
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FIERY. a. [from fire.) 
I. Couling of fire. Spenſer. 
2. Hot like fire. g Shakeſpear, Os 
3. Vehement ; ardent ; active. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. Paſſionate ; outrageous; eaſily pro- 
yoked. Shakeſpeare. 
(7 Unreſtrained; fierce, Dryden. 


6, Heate'? by fire. Hooker. Pope. 
FIFE. /. [Fre, French.] A pipe blown to 

the druin. Shakeſpeare. 
FIFTEEN. a. [yy yryne, Saxon. ] Five and 


ten. 

FIFTEENTH. a. {pyrreo%a, Sax.] The 
ordiial of fifteen; tne fifth alter the 
enth. 

FIFTH. a. yipra, Saxon.) 

1. The ordinai of five; the next to the 
fourth. 

2. All the ordinals are taken for the part 
which they expreſs; a /i/th, a fifth part; 
a third, a third part. Sqwift. 

FIFTHLY. ad. from fifth.) in the fifth 

lace. 

FIFTIETH. a. [pipreogoba, Saxon.] The 
ordinal of fifty. Newton. 

FIFTY. a. [p1pr1x, Saxon.] Five tens. 

FIG. /. [ cus, Latin; gue French.] 


1. A tree that bears figs. Pope. 
2. The fruit ot the figtree. Arbuthnot. 
To FIG. v. a. 


1. To inſult with ficos or contemptuous 


FIG 

FI GPECKER. / [4g and peck. ] A bird. 

FIGULATE. a. (from /gulus, Lat.] Made 
of pot ters clay. 

FIGURABLE. a. from figura, Lat.] Capa- 
ble of being brought to certain form, and 
retained in it. us lead Is fgurable, 
but not water. Bacon. 

FIGURABVLITY. /. [from fgurable.) The 
22 of being capable of a certain and 

able form. 

FIGURAL. a. (from figure. | Repreſented 
4 delineation. Brown. 

FIGURATE. a. { fguratus, Latin.) 

I. Of a certain and determinate form. 
Bacon. 
2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form ; as, figrurate ſtones retaining the 
forms of ſhells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

FIGURA'TION./. \ figuratio, Latin.] 

I. Determination to a certain form. 
Bacan, 

2. The act of giving a certain form. 
Bacon. 

FIGURATIVE. a.{ fguratif, French.) 

1. Repreſenting ſomething elle ; typical; 
repreſentative. - 
2. Not literal. — 
3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical ex- 
ornations. Dryden. 

FI'GURATIVELY. ad. from fgurati ve. ] 

By a figure in the ſenſe different from that 
which words originally imply. Hammond. 


— 


2. To put ſomething uſeleſs into one's } FVGURE. /. [ gura, Latin.] 


motions of the fingers. Shakeſpeare. 
head. L" Eftrange. 
FIGAPPLE. /. A fruit. Mortimer. 
#'GMARIGOLD. / A plant. Miller. 


To FIGHT. v. n. preter fought ; part, paſl. 
A. [reohran, — N 

1. Te contend in battle; to war; to make 
war; to battle; to contend in arms. 

3. To combat; to duel; to contend in 


ſingle fight. E/dras. 
3. To act as a ſoldier in any caſe. 

Addiſon. 

4. To contend. Sar:dys. 


To FIGHT. v. a. To war againft ; to com- 


bat apainſt. Dryden. 
FIGHT. . [ from the verb. 1 N 

I. Battle. 

2, Combat ; duel. Dryden. 


3- Something to ſcreen the combatants in 
ſhips. DiT. 
f/GHTER. . (from fght.] Warriour; 
duelliſt. Shakeſpeare. 
FIGHTING. participial a. [from fight.) 
1. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 
Chronicles. 


. Occupied by war. Pope. 
FICMENT. . | figmentum, Lat.] 2 
dention; the idea feigned. — 


| 


1. The form ot any thing as terminating by 
the outline. Boyle. 
2. Shape; form; ſemblance. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Perlons, external form; appearance 
mean or grand. Clariſſa. 
4+ Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence ; 
remarkable character. Addiſon. 
5. A ſtatue ; an image ; ſomething formed 
in reſemblance of ſomewhat elſe. Addiſon. 
6. Repretentations in painting. Dryden. 
7. Arrangement ; diſpoſition; modifica- 
tion. Watts. 
8. A character denoting a number. South. 
9. The horoſco 


| pets of the logical houſes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Io. [In theology.] Type; repreſentative. 


Romans. 

11. [In rhetorick. ] Any mode of ſpeakin 
in which words are detorted from their 
literal and primitive ſenſe. In ſtrict ac- 
ceptation, the change of a word is a trope, 
and any affection of a ſentence a figure; 
but they are generally confountled by the 
exacteſt writers. Stilling fleet. 
12. [In grammar.] Any deviation from 


| 


the rules of analogy or ſyntax. 
3D3 


; the diagram of the al- 


T2 


FIL 


Te FUGURE. v. &. [jiguro, Latin.) 
1. To form into any veterminate ſhape. 
2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance. 


Soen/er. 


3. To cover or adorn with figurcs. 


Shakeſpeare. 


4A. To diverſify ; to variegate with ven- 
ti ous forms. 
5. Io repreſent by a typical or figurative 
reſemblance. 


6. To image in the mind. Temple. 


7. Lo prefignre; to foreſhow. Shakeſpeare. 


— 


8. To torm figuratively; to uſe in a ſerſe 
Loc be. | 


ne Tr cral. 
FI'GUKE-FLINGER ./. [ igme and ting. 
A p etender to aftro!ogy. N 
Ned and avrrt.] A plant. 
FILA'CEOUS. a. from Jun, Lat. Con- 
ſifting of threads. Þacon. 
FI'LACER. /. [#lotorins, low Latin.) An 
oſſic r in the Com oor Pleas, fo called be- 
cauſe he files tie writs whereon he 
makes proceſs, Harris, 
TTLA ENT. / ſiument, Fr. flamenta, 


Law. ] A flender tired ; a body flemier 
Bregme. 
. A fine hazcl nut with a thin 


ant _ Fke a thread. 


FI'LBER 
ſhell. 


To FILCH. . n. To ſteal; to take by 
tete, to pilfer. It is uſually ſpoken of 
Shenſer. Burton. 


FVi.CPER. / [ from fich. ] A thief; a pet- 


tut thett“. 


% ichb-:. 
FILE. /. 7 fe, French. 


Sha heſpeare. | 


Hooker. Donne. 


lier. 


Wotton. | 


11 


relation of a ſon to a father; corrclative to 
3 File, 
FILINGS. / | from e.] Fragments rublyq 
off by the file. Felin, 
To FiLL. v. a. [yy llan, Saxon.] 


3 
_— 


1. To put into any ſpace till no more 
can be admitted. Sumiul. 

2. To ſtorc abundanely. Gencfer, 
3. To ſatisfy ; to content. Cbyene. 
4. To glut; to ſurkeit. Shakſpecre, 


F. To FILL out. To pour out liquor far 
drink. 

6. To FitL owt. To extend by ſomething 
contain d. ryden, 

7. To TILL wp. To make full. Pope, 

8. To FILL up. To ſupplv. Addi on. 

9. To FiLL up. To occupy by bulk. 


To FILL. wv. 1. 
1. Jo give drink. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To grow full. 
is Ts FILL up. To grow full. oc. lauard. 
FILL. / [from the verb.) 
1. As much as may produce complete ſa- 
tiofaction. | Fuirſax. 
2. The place betwecn the Nalts of a car- 
riage. Mortimer. 
FILLER. /. from d. 
1. Any thing that filis up room without 
uſc. Drau. 
2. One whoſe employment is to fill vel- 
ſels of carriage. Mortimer. 
TILLLTr. / Vet, French. ] 
1. A band tied round the head or other 


— 


I. 7 . cad. Part. Dryden, 
2. A inc or which papers are fireng to] 2. The fleſhy part of the thigh ; aypiied 
Keev then 10, g. rr. Bacon. commonly to veal. Dryden. 


* Sa * 
3. F. CATE 18 5 
$14. her 


Own prominences. 
FILECUTTER. /. [e ard cutter. ] 4 
mik-= f ies. | 
To FILE. v. a. | from f/um, a thread.] 
1. Lo ſtring upon a thread or wirt. 
Arbut 1 5+. 
2. To cvt witha file, Par, 
3. To foul; to ſully; to 


ute. 
Shakeſpca 2. 
To FILE. v. n. To march in a file, not in a 


breaf?, but one behind another. Blarknr re, 


FILEMOT. / A trown or yellow-brown 
colour. 
hr args) a from //-.' One who les; Olle 
whe: uſes the file in cutting metals. 
FLLIAIL. a. {f/ia!, French; flius, T.atin.] 
1. Pertaining to a ſon ; belitting a lon. 
2. Bearing the chlaradter or relation of a 
Alton. 


on. 
FILTA'TION. / {from n, Latin.] The 


roll; ſerics. Stad eſpeu re. 
4. Lol tuldicrs rad one behind 


Moon. 


Sv; yt. 


b 


3. Meat rolled together and tied round. 
4. Iu architecturt. ] A little member which 


Aton. | appears in the ornaments and maublinęs, 
5. [xeol, Saxon] An inſtrument te rub 
Moon. 


and is otherwiſe called lite), Harris, 

To FFLLET. v. a. [from the noun.] 

| 1. To bind with a banvage or filler. 
| 2. To adorn with an afiray al. Exodus. 
Toe TILLIP. v. a. To firike with the nail 
| o' the Gyger by a ſuddengfprin;. Bacon. 
| I I. LIP. /. [from the verb.] A jerk o the 
finger let go from the thuinb. 
1. V. / (, Welch. 

I. A youns horſe or mare. Suchling, 
3. A N mare, oppolct to a colt; 2 


| young bor 
ri 
| 


M. /. [yylmepa, S2x-] A thin pcllice 
or Ain. h Gratuit. 
To ULM. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 

with. a pellicle or thin ſkin. Shakeſpeare» 
FILMY. 4. {from fm.) Compoſed of thin 
ellicles. | Pope. 

To I'VETER. v. a. [ fltro, low Latin.) 
I. To delecate by drawing off liquor aug 
depending threads. 1 


10. Ts Fitt, up. To engage; to employ, 


6 Shakeſpears. 


FIN | FIN 


a, To ſtrain; to percolate. Crew. 8. 15 gzin by any mental endeavcur. 
FLTER. / ſiitrum, Latin. 9. 10 remark; to obſerve. Cooler. 
1. A twiſt of thread, of which one ende is | 18. To detect; to comprehend ; to catch, 
cipped in the liquor to be defecated, aud } 11. Fo reacl, ; ty attain. Couley. 
the other hangs below the bottom ol the | IZ. 10 Meet. Courley. 
wilcl, fo that the liquor di ips from it. 13. To fettle; to fix any thing in cne's 
a, A ſtrainer; a ſearch. Rar. own opinion. Conuirys 
FILTH. /. vid, Saxon. 14. To determine by judicial verdict, 
1. Dirt; naſtinets. Sand Js. ; Shak-/p-ore. 
2 Corruption 5 groſſneſs; pollution. 15. To furniſh; to f upply : 28, be ings xe 


Tillotſon. F in Money. | 
FILTHILY. ad. [from i. NM; 16. [In law. ] To approve : as, 79 find 4 


foully; erolsly. L" Ejtrange. | till. 

1 from li.] 17. To FIN DV. To be; to fare with 
1. Naſtineſs ; fouineſs; dirtinels. Sidney. F regard 10 calc «7 pain. L'Efironge. 
2. Corruption; pollution. South. 18. To li out, To unriddle; te {olve. 

FILTHY. a. from filth. | 19. To FIND at. Jo diicover Jon:ething 
1. Naſty ; foul ; duty. Shakeſpeare. hidden. Nrdοtnu¹. 
2. Groſs; polluted. Drrd.} 20. To Fix D ovt. To obtain the xnows 

To FILTRATE, v. a. [from fleer.} To I-dg« ot. Dran. 

rain; to percolate. Arbuthnai. 21. To FIND ont. To invent; to N ogi- 

FILTRATION. £ 'fram {itrate.) Ame tate. Chronicles. 
| thod by which I1quors are procured fine | FINDER. /. {from nd. 
and clear. | Narſe. | x. One that meets or falls upon any 


FI/MBLE. Hemp. /. {corrupted from female.) thing. 
The light ſummer hemp, that bears no | 2. Oue that picks up any thing lo#?, 
ſeed, is called frble hemp. Mortimer. Craj.0n:v, 


FIN. /. T pin, Saxon.] The wing of a fiſh ; ] FINDFA' ULT. /. ind and fault.] A cen- 


the limb by which he baiances his holy, } furer; a caviller, SLakefrears. 

and moves in the water, Addijon. TILINDV. a. [yynris, S. xon.] Plimr; 
FIN-FOOTED. 3. [ and Haft.] Paini- weighty, firm ; jobd. Frentcit. 

pedous; having feet with membranes he- FIND. 4. ur, French. ] 

tween the toes, B.. f. Not coarte. S > nfer. 
FINABLE. a. [from Fre. } That acmisa | 2. Refined ; pure; free from droſs. 

fine. | Hayward. Hara. 
FYNAL. a. { fnal, French. ] 3. Sultie, tin; tenuous: as, the fine ip. 
1. Ultimate; laſt. Milton, wits cvaporatce. 

2. Concluſive; deciñve. Ig. 4. Refined; tuvulely ex ce gitated. 

3. Mortal; deſtructive. ö S*.,/-r. | Tempe. 
4. Reſpe ting the end or motive. Coen. 5. Kren; thin; ſmanthly ſkary. Baton. 
ITNALLY. ad. [ trom £2.71. 6. Clear; peilucid ; traniporent $ 25, the 
1. Ultimately; laitly ; in coucluſion. obne ie fine, 

Miſt, | 5. Nee; exe fite; delicgte. DNawier. 

2, Completely; withont recovery, t. 2. Arttul; An rous. Bacon. 
FINANCE. J. French. ] Revenue; in- | o. Franc uleri ; iy ; knaviſhly fub'tle. 


come: proſit. Luc on. 1. et ant; wich el-vation. Dryden. 
FFNANCIFR. ,, French. ] Ore ws H | ti. £2 oantiinlv ith deni y. 
leds or farm: the publick revenue. „ A-compliind; eogaut of manners. 


FINARY./. {from To fre.} The ſecord | 24, Showy; fblepdid. Sh. 
forge at the iron mills, FINE. /. , Cimbe.] | 
FINCH. /. Cine, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird of | 1. A ice; a pecuniary puntſhmen“. 
which we have three kin ls, the goldfinch, | 2. Penalty. Shakefper r- 
the chofnñinch, and bulfinch. 3. Focteit; merey paid for any evemption 
7 FIND. 2. a. ( ryndan, S.xon or liberty, : e. 
1. To cLtain by earching or ſeeking. 4. The cad ; concluficn. , French. 
2. To obtain ſomething loft. Shut he dect re. Sire”. 
3. Yo meet with; to fall upon. GCoruliy. | To FINE. v. 4. {from , the adjective.} 
4. To know hy xp. rience. Comvley. | 1. Ta reine; t. puritx. Dos. 
5. To diſcover by itudy. Comtey. 2. Tocmbc.il:li ; to decorate, 
b. To diſcover what is hidden. Corey. Sale pere. 
7+ To hit on by chance; to perceive by | 2. To make l ccaric. inner. 
accident, Conviey. i 4. To 


FIN 


4. To make tranſparcut. Nortimer. 
5. To pauiſh with pecuniary peualty. 
io, the ſuhſtantive.)] Locke. 


To FINE. „. To puniſh by a fine. Oldhan. 


To FYNEDECAW. wv. a. fre and draw.) | 


Io ſowup a reat with ſo inen nicety that 
it is not vercetved. 

FYNEDRAW ER. / [trom {r-4raw.] One 
whoſe Lune iss {ow up ron. 


Fi NEFINGERED. a. % and jinger.] 


N. ; artiul, exquifite, Sdenſer. 
FINELY. al. j.rom ne.] 
1. Bc: utifu..y ; elegauily. Add:jon. 
2. Keenly ; ſharpiy ; with a thin edge or 
PLN. Peacham. 


3. Na: cornifely ; not meanly. bacon. 
4. in Imali pat ts; ſubtilely; not groſsiy. 
5. Wretcnedly ; au sony. 

FY NENESS. /. fro. ic. 
1. £':zonce ; beauty; elicacy. Sidney. 
2. Slow; ſp.cudour; gaiety of appearance. 
3+ Subuity ; artfulncis; ingenuity. 

S.ate/peare. 


4. Purity; freedom from droſs or tale mix- 


ures. Bucrn. 
FI'NERY. /. Crom fine.) Show; ſplenJour 
of appe<rauce. Seuthern. 
FINE'SSE. J. {[French.] Artific: ; !tratz- 
gem. Hayward. 
FLER. /. [from inc.] One who purifies 
metals. Proverbs. 


FINGER. / ingen, Saxon. ] 
I. The flexibie member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold. Keil. 
2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion. 
Wilkins. 
2. The hand ; the inſtrument of work. 
To VNGER. wv. a. [rom the noun.] 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. Grew. 
2. To touch unicatenably or thieviſhly. 
. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. 
S,2uxefpeare. 
4. To perform any woik exquilitcly with 
the fingers. Spenſer. 
FINGLEFANGLE. / [irom Zang/e.1 A 


trille. Hudib rag. 
FI'NICAL. a. from fine.] Nice; foppiſn. 
Shakeſpeare. 


FI/NICALLY. ad. {from finical.} Foppith- 
Iv. 
FINiCALNESS. /. {from jinical.] Super- 


fluous nicety. ' 
To FINISH. v. 4. finir, French. ] 
1. To bring to the er d purpoſed; to com- 
plete. Luke. 
2. To pr; to poliſh to the excellency 
intended. Blackmore. 
FY/TIVISHER. /. from V/niſb.] 
1. I'er former; accompliſher. 
Shaxc/peare. 


2. One tha! puts an end. galer. 


FIR 
3. One that completes or perſects. 


| Hebrews: 
FINITE. a. {fnitus, Latin.] Limit” 


' bounded. 


, FIVITELESS. a. [from finite. ] win 
bounds ; unlimited. dun 
FI'NITELY. ad. [from finite.] Within 
certain limits, to a certain degree. 
Stillin 
FFNITENESS. / [from fanite.] — 
tion; confinement within certain beunda- 
cs. Norris. 
FINITUDE. /. [from finite.] Limitation - 
confinement within certain boundaries, 


Cbeyne. 
FINLESS. a. [frum int.] Wanting any 4 
FUNLISNE. a. [/n and like.) Formed in 
imitation of fins. Dryden. 
FI'NNED. a. [from fin.] Having broad 
eugcs tpread ou: on either fide. Mortimer, 
FVNNY, a. {from fin.] Furniſhed with 
fins; formed for the element ot water, 
| Bac: more, 
FINTOFED. a. in and toe.) Pal mipedous; 
having a membrane between the toes. Ray, 
FFNOCHIO. /. Fennel. 
FIPPLE. / [trom jibu/a, Lat.] A ftopper, 
or a flute. on. 
FIR. f | fyrr, Welſh.] The tree of which 
deal-boards are made. Pope. 
FIRE. /.{xy1, Saxon.) 
1. The ięncous element. 


2. Any thing burning. Coruley 


3. A conflagration ot towns or countries. 

Granville. 
4. Flame; light; luſtre. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Torture by burning. Prior. 


6. The puniſhment of the damned. I1/aiah. 
7. Any thing that iuflames the paſſions. 
Shakeſpeare, 
8. Ardour of temper. Atterbury. 
9. Liveliieſs of imagination; vigour of 
fancy ; ſpirit of ſentinient. Corley. 
10. The paſſion ot love. Shadwell, 
11. Eruptions or impoſthumations : as, 
St. Anthony's fire. 
12. 7% FiKE on, or Jet on FIRE. To 
kindie ; to inllame. Taylor. 
FI RE-ARMS. / [fire aud arms.) Arms 
which owe their cfficacy to fire; guns. 
Clarendon. 
FI RE-BALL. / { fre and ball! Grenado; 
ball filled with cembuſtibles, and burſt- 
ing where it is thrown. South. 
FVRE-BRUSH. /. | fire and bru/h.) The 
bruſh which hangs by the fire to ſweep 


the hearth. Squrft. 
FI'RE-DRAKE. / [ fre and drake.) A fiery 


ſerpent. Drayton. 


FI'RE-NEW.a. [ ire and nec. New as from 


the forge ; new from the melting-bouſe. 
RER. 


Ws, 


FIRELOCE. / | fire and Jock.) A toldier's 


FIR 
fr ] An incendiary. 
ER. /. [from re.] An incendiary 


FIRE. v. a. [ from the noun. 
14 To ſet on Te; to kindle. L 


Hayward. 
2, To inflame the paſſions; to animate. 
. To drive by fire. Shakeſpeare. 
75 FIRE. D. Ne 


1. To take fire; to be kindled. 
1. To be inflamed with paſſion. 
3. To diſcharge any fire · arms. 
FIREBRA'ND. / ¶ fre and brand. | 
1. A piece of wood kindled. 
% IL Eſtrange. 
4. An incendiary ; one who inflam-s fac- 
tions. Bacon. 
n ve and cro/5.] A token 
in Scotland tor the nation to take arms. 
Hayward. 


gunz a gun diſcharged by ſtriking ſtee 


IRE MAN. /. [ fire and man.] 

1. One who is eu. ployed to extinguiſh burn- 
ing houſes. Gay. 
1. \ man of violent paſſions. Tatler 

FIREPAN. /. [fire and pan.) 


1. A pan for holding fire. Bacon. | 


2. In a gun. ] The receptacle for the prim- 


ing powder. 
FI'RESHIP. /. ¶ ire and Ship. ] A ſhip filled 
with cumbuſtible matter to fire the veſſels 


of the — Wiſeman. | 


FIRESHOVEL. /. | fire and h vel. The 
inftrument with wiuch the hot coals are 
thrown. Broaun. 

FIRESIDE. /. [ fire and fide.) The hearth ; 
the chimney. Prior. 

FIRESTICK. / ¶ fire and ich. ] A lighten- 
ed ſtick or brand. Digby. 

FIRESTONE. /. { fire and one.] The fre- 
flone, or pyrites, is a compoun metallick 
foffil, compoſed of vitriol, ſuiphur, and an 
vametallic cart, but in very different 

; rtions in the leveral maſſes. It has 
ts names of pyrites, or fire/tone, from its 
giving fire on being ſtruck againſt a ſteel 
much more freely than a flint will * 

all. 

MREWOOD./. [ fire and at. Wood 
to burn; fewel. 

MREWORK. / [ fre and work.] Show 
of fre; pyrocechaical performance. 


Broxwn. 
FIRING. / (from fire.] Fewel. 
To FIRK. v. a. (from ferio, Latin.] To 
Whip; to 2 i Hudibras. 
from peodben, Saxon.] 
. A veſſel containing nine gallons. 
Arbuthnot. 


| 


| 


+ A ſmall veſſel. Denham. | 


FlIS 


/ 
| FIRM. a. [ frmus, Latin.] 


1. Strong; not ealiy pierced or ſhaken $ 


hard, oppoſed to ſoft. Cleaveland. 
2. Conſtant; ſteady; reſolute; fixed; 
unſhaken. Tilb: fon. Wul/h. 


To FIRM. v. a. { firmo, Latin.] 
1. To ſettle; to confirm; to eſtabliſn; to 


fix. Knolles. 
2. To fix without wandering. Sper. gr. 
FIRMAMENT. / { firmamentum, Lawns] 
Th- ſky; the heavens. Raleigh. 


FIRMAME'NTAL. &. {from frmament.) 
Celeſtial ; of the upper regions. Dryden. 

FURMLY. ad. [from firm. ] 
t. Strongly; impenetrably; immoveably. 
2. Sieadily ; conſtantly. Addiſon. 
FFRMNESS. / [from rm. | 
1. Stability; hardneſs ; compactneſs ; ſoli- 

Burnet 


dity. 


2. Durability. Hayward. 
3. Certainty ; foundneſs. South. 
4. Steadineſs ; conſtancy ; refolution. 
Roſcomman:. 
FIRST. a. {71npr, Saxon.] 
t. The ordinal of one. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Earlieſt in time. Hebrews. Prior. 
3. Foremoſt in place. 
4 Hi:zheft in dignity. Daniel. 
5. Great ; excellent. Shakeſpeare. 
FIRST. ad. 
I. Be:ore any thing ele; earlieſt. 
Dryden. 
2. Before any other conſideration. 
Bacor. 
3. At the beginning; at firſt. Bemtley. 
FIRST-GOT. , | from firſt and 
FIRST-BEGOTTEN. \ beget.] The eld- 
» oft of children. Milken. 


FIRST-FRUITS. / [CV and fruits. ] 
I. What the ſeaton firit produces or ma- 
tures of any kind. Prior. 
2. The firſt profits of any thing. Bacon. 
3. The carlicſt effe& of any thing. 
Milton. 
FY/RSTLING. a. from Fr.] That which 
is firſt produced or brought forth. 
Deuteronom;. 
FIRSTLING. / (from Fr.] 
1. The firſt produce or ef-pring. Milt-. 
2. The thing firſt thought or done. 


Shakeſperre. 
FISCAL. /. {from cus, Lat.] Exchequer ; 
revenue. Bacon. 


FISH. / [yire, Saxon. ] An animal that 
inhabits the water. Shate/peare. Creech. 
To FISH. v. u. 
1. To be employed in catching fiſhes. 
2. To endeavour at any thing by artifice. 


To FISH. v. a. To fearch in queſt of fith. 


Swift. 
FISH - 


r 158 

FISTHI-HOOR. /. C and book.) A hook 
te earch fines, Greav. 

FISH-POND. / £5 and pond.] A ſmall 


nol tor Nn. Mortimer. 


FYSHER. /. from .] One who is em- 
Sandyc. 


p'oyed in catching fiſh. 
TTSIERBOAT. / fbr and botrt.) A boar 
empioyed in catching fiſh, 
F/USHERMAN. /. er and man.] One 
whoſe employment and livelihood is to 
catch fiſh, Waller. 
TTSILKTOWN. /. ter and tegun. ] A 
town inhabited by fifhermen. Clarendon. 
FUSHERY. /. tron ber.] The bulicets 
cf catching filh. Adieu 
I HTFUL. a. | from .] Abounding with 
Ty FIISHIFY. wv. a. from .] To turn 


42, 4 ſn * S.2a 2. en re. 


— 


FISHING. F{. {from .] Commodity of 


tine fish. Spenſcr. 
ISHKETTLE. V and kettle.] A 
caldron made long tur the fiſh to Le boil- 


t without bending. Grau. 
IISIIMEAL. /. / and mal.] Diet of 


ih. Sharp. 

IISHMON GER. / from .] A dealer 
in ſiſh. Carex. 

FE Y'SHY. a. {from #75.) 

1. Confiltir g of !ith. Po on. 
2. Having the qualities of a fiſh. Brgrwn, 

IISSILE. . wfilts, Latin. | Having the 
grain in a certain di ection, ſo 15 to he 
ele ft. Nexwion. 

FiSSYLITY. /. ſrom is.] The quality 
of admitting to Ie clover, 

FI'SSURE. /. | ra, Latin; Sire, Fr.) 
A cleft; a narrow chetm where a breach 
has heen made. IU j. 

To FIESURE., v. a. [from the noun.) To 
Have; to make a urs. 2 „nau. 

FIST. /. pirr, Saxon. The hand cleached 
with the fingers doubled down. Denham. 

To FIST. v. a. 

1. To rike with the fiſt. Dryden. 
2. To grip with the 5ſt, Skakeſpeare. 

FISTINUT. / A pifizchio nut. 

FIS TIC OF TS. / (% and wif) Battle with 
the tilt. 

FUSTUI.A./ . Aale, French.) 

7. A linacus uicer cailous Within. 
WF iiera. 

2. FizTUuL4 Lachrymn;. A diſorder of 
the canals leading from the eve to the 

noſe, which obſtructs the natural provrets 

of the tears, and makes them trickle: don 

the cheeks. Sharp. 

FVSTULAR. a. from MH ulu.] Hollow like 


a Pe. 7 : 
FISTULOUS. &. |{ /ucux, Fr.) Having 
the nature of a Kt uin. Wiſeman. 


Camden. 


M Fe. | 


FIX 


| 1. A paroxyſin or exacerbation of any iv. 

termittent dillemper. $Shars, 

2. Any ſhort return after intermifion. 

interval. Rogers, 

3. Any violent affection of mind or bo- 
d 


J. 
4. Diſorder; diſtemperature. Shakeſpeare, 
5. The hyſterical diſorders of women, and 
tne convulſious of children. 


Fir. a: 
1. Qualified; proper: able. Corvley, 
2. Corvenient ; mit; proper; right. 
77 IT. v. a. | itn, Flem:th.] 
1. To accommoqdate to any thing; to ſuit 
one thing :o another. Denham, 
2. To accommodate a perſon with any 
thing. IWif-man. 
3. To be adapted to to ſuit any thing, 
4. To Fir ext. '\oturnitts; tu equip. 
5. To Fir wp, To turnith; io make pro- 
per for uſt, Pope, 
To ITT. v. 1. To be proper; to he fit. 
Frei. / A Final Kind of wild pea, com- 
monly etch, Tufſer. 
FITCHAT. / . Fr.] A ſtiuking 
FI'TCHEW. 2 Intic bait, that robs the 
hen-rooſt aud Warren. 
FTFUL. 4. | / and ul.] Varied hy pa- 
roxvims. Soakeſpeare. 
| FYTLY. ad. {from fit. 
t. Properly ; juftly ; reaſonably. 
Ti.lot/on. 
2. Common, meetl. Donne. 
FI MENT. /. !trom t.] Something adapt - 
ed to a parucular purpole . 


FI'TNESS. /: | from . Shak ſp-are, 
1. Propriecty; meetn-is; juſtneis; rcaſon- 
ahleneſs. Hooker. 
2. Convenience ; commodity ; the ſtate of 
being fit. Shakeſpeare, 

FITTER. / from t.] 

1. The pet ion or thing that confers fitneſs 
for any thing. Mortimer. 
2. A ſmall bit. 

FiTZ. /. Normen! A ſon; as, Fitzher- 
bert, the lon of Herbert; Fitzroy, the fon 
of the king. It is commonly uſed ef ille- 
gitimate e iidren. 

| FIVZ. a. pix, Saxon.] Four and one; half 

ot ten. Dryden. 

FIVELEAVED Graſs, / Cinquetoil; 3 
{pccics of Clover. | 

FIVES. / 

1. A kind of play with a bowl. 
2. A diſeaſe of horſes. Shakeſpearts 
| To FIX. v. a. | fixer, French.) | 

1. To make taſt, firm, or ſtable. 


Milton 
2. To ſettle ; to eſtabliſh 1nvariably. * 
3+ 


FLA 


To direct without variation. ADryden. 
4. To deprive of volatility. Locke. 
To pierce; to transſix. Sandys. 
6. To withhold from motion. 
To FiX. v. 2. : 
1. To determine the reſolution. Locke. 
2. To reſt; to ceaſe ro wander. Waller. 


3. To lole volatility, fo as to be mallea- 


ble. 
FIXATION. /. French. : 
1 Stability; firaneis ; ſteadineſs. 
King Charl:s. 
2. R-ſidence in a certain plice. Raleigh 
4. Forhearance of excurſion. Watts. 
4. Want or deſtruction ol volatility. 
Bacon. 
g. Reduction from fluid to firm. 
Glanville. 


EFI'XEDLY. ad. {from Fed.] Catainls ; 


firmly. Locke. 
F/XEDNESS. / [from fixed.) 
1. Stability; firmneſs. 
2. Want or loſs of volatilit v. Locke. 
z. Solidity ; coherence of ports. Bentley 


4. Steadineſs; ſettled opinion or reſolu- 
tion. King Charles. 
FIXUDITY. /. Coherence of paris Boyle. 


FIXITY. J. { fixite, French.] Conrence | 


of parte. Newton. 


FVXTURE. Y {from Ax. 


1. Poſition. Shazeſponre. 
2. & able proſſure. Shakeſpeare. 
+. Firmneſs ; ſtable ſtate. Shakefpre ic. | 


FIZ G10. V A kind of dart or harpoou | 


with which ſeamen ſtrike fiſh, 
FLA'BBY. a. [| faccidus, Latin. ] Soft; 
not firm. Artubnot. 
FLA'BILE. a. ¶abilis, Latin. ] Subject 
to be blown. 
FLA'CCID. 2. [{ Faccidus, Latin.] Weak ; 
liimber ; not ſtiff; L. x; not tenſe. [Ho'/der. 
FLACCTUDITY. / [from flaccid.] Laxity ; 
Imberneſs; wart of tenſion. man. 
77 FLAG. v. v. C flaggeren, Dutch.) 
1. Lo hang looſe without ſtiffneſs or ten- 


ſion. Boyle. 
2. To grow ſpiritleſs or dejectedcl. Sevift. 


3. To grow tecble ; to loole vigour. 


Ben Jonſon. 
TiFLAG. v. a. 88 
1. To let fall; to ſuffer to droop. 
Prior. 
2. To lay with braad ſtone. Sumely. 


FLAG. / {from the verb. 
1. Av ner ant with a broad hlaged Teri 
ard yellow flower. Sand vs. 
2. The colours or enſign of a ſhip += lr 0 


forces, Ten e. 
3. A ſpecies of ſtone uſed in fmom: nant - 


ments, er... Je! 
You, 1. 


FLAG-BROOM, J. ſfrom g and ben | 


FLA 


| A broom for ſweepirg flags or pave- 


| 


| 


ment. 
FLAG- OFFICER. {. [ Fag and .] A 
commander of a {quadron. Addiſon. 
FLAG-SHIP / ig and hip.) The thip 
in which the comm .n'er of a ict is. 
FLAG-WO KI. i g ard worm] A 
grub hreil in watery p.aces amon'; ff · gs or 
1cges. IVaiton. 
TI. VGELET. F/. [ fageolet, French.] A 
mall flutc. More. 
FLAGELLA'TION. /. The vſe ot the 
lcourge. Gerth. 
FI. A GGINESS. /. {from fuggy.] Laxity ; 
|.mberncf >. 
FLAG GN. a. [from fag.) 
1 Weak; lax; limber; not iff; not 
tenſe. Draen. 
2. Weak in tate; inſipid. Baron, 
FLAGTITIOUS. a. (from f 1gitizum, Latin.] 
Wicked; viilancus; atrucious. 
Riemen. 
PLAGTTIOUSNESS. / from agiti ons. 
W ckedrets; villany, 
FLA'GON. / {[ facon French. ] A veſſel 
of drink with a narrow mouth. 
Rojpe mon. 
FL.GRANCY. . { fogranta, Latin.] 
Burning heat; fire, c. 
FL VGRANT. a. V grans, Lat in.] 


t. Ardert ; burning; cager. Hol-. 
2. Glhwing; fluſhed. Pope. 
„ Red; imprinted red. Prior. 
4. Notorious; flaming out. Sith. 


FLAGRA'TION. / [ Hagro, Lat.] Burns 
ing. | 
FLAGSTAFF. /. [ fig aud Saf) The 
Haff on winch the flap 's fxed. Dryden. 
FL. IL. /. frgel/um. I ing The iattru- 
ment with wi'ch grain is beaten cw of 
the car. Dryden. 
FLAKE. /{. { fevs, Latin.) 
1. Any thing that appears looſely put - 
wether, rs 


2. A trraturn ; layer; laing. SUN'S? 
FI A'KY. a. {tro fake. ] 
1 Loofr'y ha, ginge tozcthers Blackmore, 


2. Lvii.g in layers or ſtrata; broken into 
amine. 
FLAM./ A faiſcheod; a lie; an illuſe ry 
prete x. Sad. 
To FLAM . . | rom the noun.} 0 


eee wth; - if . J . 
LAAU LTA 7. LT „ench.!] A igbred 
tre. Err n. 
FLe. Mi. / { £21:me, Latin.] 
1. Lient enten. rom tit e. Cope 
2 ir (c 13s 


*dour of per or imaginattn, 


brign neſs. cf 12.:5y. Wolier. 
x. Ard. "Sf of inc hug tion. One. 
3 E . P. ſſion 


FLA 


e. Paſſion of lov-. Conley 
To FLAME. v. u. | 
1. To thine as fice; to burn with emiſfior 
of light. Milton 


2. To ine like flame. Pris; 
3. To break ont in 4 iolence of paſſion. 
FLAMECOT,.0URED. a. [ fas flame and cy. 

lour. Or a bright yeilow cor. 
Peacham. 


FLA'MEN. / Ladin.) A prieſt; one tz 
- officiares in fle Mic . P:. 
FLAMMA ION. /. ' fommntio, Latin. 
The act of ſe1tins un flu me. hrouts 
FLAMMARUZTTY./; CA, Lat.] Thr 
quality of ad mittiug to be fei on Gre. 


Brown. 
FLA'MMEOUS. 2. aura, Latin. 
Confiſting of flame. Brown 


FLAMMYZERONS. 4. [ flamnyer, Lat } 
Bringino fame. Dit 

FLAM MTV OMOUS, a. [ tlamma and vo 
mo, Latin.) Vo:niting out fame. 


FLA MX. a. { from Anme. 


7. Iuflamed; burning; flaming. Sidney. 

2. Having the nature oſ flame. Bacon. 
FLANK. / Ane, French. ] 

. That part of the ſide of a quadruped 


near the hin'ler thigh, Peacham. 
2. Un men. Tne latter part of the lower 


helly. Pripe. 
z. The (de of an army or fleet. 
Hoyavard. 


1. In fortification.) That part of the baſ- 
tion which reaches irom the curtain tr | 
the face. Herris. 

70 FLANK. v. u. 

1. To attack the ſide of à battalion or 

tleet. 


2. To be poſted fo as to overlook or com- | 


mand any paſs on the lice ; to be on the 
fide. | Drva-n. 
FLA'NKER. , (from fank] A fortifi-a- 
tion jutting out fo as to command the 
lide of a body marching t to the aſſault. 
Knolles. 
To FLA'NKER. v. a. | fanquer, Fr ench.] 
To defend by lateral fortifications, 


y fluff or wool. Shake/peare. 
pes àxon.] 
"A AP. thing that han gs broad and looſe, 
2. The motion of any thing broad and 
looſe. 
3. A diſeaſe in horſes. Farrier*s Dic. 
75 FLAP. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To heat with a flap, as flies are beaten, 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe, | T ickell: 
To FLAP. v. n. 
1. To ply the wings with noiſe. 


2. 2 fall with Caps, or broad pats 


| 


FLA 


FLAPDRAGON. /. 


1. Apiay in which they catch raif 
of burning bran«y. 1 N 


2. The thing eaten at flapdrggon, 


_ Shah 
To FLA'PDRAGON. v. a. na 
nun.] To ſwallow; to devour. 


ITY 
FI. APE ARED. a. [flap and ear | wing 
VVoſe and broad cars. Sha is, 
To F LARE. v. n. [irom deren, to flutter, 
Durch. 
x. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhew. Sat. 
i. To glitter with a tranſient * 


3. To glitter off-nfively. 

4. To be in too mich ight. 
FLASH. {pa#, 3 * 

1. Sudden, quick, traufitory blaze. 


Roſcommon, 

2. Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. 
Raleigh 
3. A ſhort tranſient ſtate. Boren: 


4. A body of water driven by violence, 
73 FLASH. 2. n. 
1. To glitter with a quick aud trarf-nt 
flame. Eovle, 
2. Lo burſt ont into any kind of violence. 
3. To break out into wit, merrimem, or 


LON ieht thought. Feltmn, 
To FLASH. v. u. To ſtrike up large bodies 
of water. Fez, 


FLASHER. / from fab] A man of 
more appearance of wit than reality, 

 FLA'SHIL T. ad. | from flaſp;.) With emp- 
ty how. 

FLA/SHY. a. from flu/þ.)] 

1. Empty; not folid ; ſhowy; without 
ſubltance. Di 

2. Inſfipid ; | without force or ſpirit. 


FLASK. / C Affe, Fr. 2 
4 qrie, Er 
- 1 bottle; - a veſſcl. Xing. 
der- horn. prare. 
FLASKET. . {from Raft.) A vellel in 


which viands are ſerve. Pope. 


j FLAT. a. [ plat, Fr.)] 
* nappy lu? J. ( gzulanen, Weiſn.] A foft | 


1. Horizontally level, without inclinaticn. 


2. Smooth; without protubei aucts. 
3. Without elevation. Milton. 
4. Level with e ground. S. tb. 


5. Lying horizontal '7 proſtrate; lyin 

ng: : Damel. 
6. (In painting, ] Without relief; with- 

out prominence of the figures. 

7. Taſteleſs; infipid ; dead. Pbilipi. 

8. Dull; unanimated; rigid. Bacon. 


9. Depreſſed ; ſpiritleſs ; dejected. Millas. 


L Efrange. 10. Unple aling ; taſteleſs. Atterbury. 
11. N abſolute; downright. 
bend WS: Cay | Spenſer, Herb t. 


I2. Net 


| 2. 15 make vapid. 


FLA 


11. Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſharp P 


__ 

AT. / 

_—_ . an extended plane. Wotton. 
4. Even ground; not mountainous. 


4 Milton 
2. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inun- 
*dations. Shakeſpeare: 


4. Shallow; ſtrand”; place in the fea 
where the water is not de- p. Raleigh. 
x. The broad (ide of a blade. Dryden. 
6. Depreſſion of thought or language. 
| | Dryden. 
7. A furface without relief, or 12 
nences. tley. 
7 FLAT. v. a. [from the _ 
1. To level; to Jeprefs ; to make broad 
and ſmooth. Creech. 
Bacon. 
7 FLAT. v. v. 8 
1. Ty giow flat; oppoſed to (well. 
Temple. 
2. To render unanimated or vapid. 
| Ning Charles. 
FLA'TLONG. ad. [flat and long] With 
the flat downward ; not edgewiſe. 


FLA'TLY. ad. from flat. | 
1. Horizontally ; without inclination. 
2. Without promin-nce or elevation. 
3. Without ſpiri; ; dully ; frigidly. 


. 4. Peremptorily ; downright. Daniel. 
FLA/TNESS. / [frm flat. 


1. Evenneſs; level extenſion. 2 

2. Want of relief or prominence. Addifor. 
3. Deadneſs; infipidity ; vapidneſs. 
1 Mortimer. 
4. Dejection of ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
5. D-jeRion of mind; want of life. 


6. Dulneſs; infipidity ; trigidity. Collier. 


7- The contrary to ſhrillaets or acut-nets 
of ſound. | Bacon. 
To FLA'T TEN. v. . [from flat.] 

1. To make even or level, without pro- 
_mineace or elevation. 


2. To beat down to the ground. 


22 woks vg. . | 

a. To deje ct; to depreſs; to difpirit. 

To FLA\T TEN. wv. . * 

I. To grow even or level. | 

2. To grow dull and inlipid. L'Efrange. 

FLAT TIER. / [from fat.) The work man 
orinitrument by which bodies are flatten- 


a . | 
F o FLA'TTER. . a. Later. Fr. 


1. To ſooth with praiſes; to pleaſe with | 


blandiſhmeats. hakeſprare. 
2. Fo praiſe fallely. Young. 
3. Lo pleaſe ; to ſooth. Dryden. 
4. To raiſe talſe hoper. Anlillen. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Mortimer. | 


| 


] 


| 


FLA 
PF. X TTERER. /. [from fatter.) One who 
flutters; a fawner ; a wheedler. Swift. 
FLY'TTERY./. f futerie, F.ench.] Falie 
| praiſe; artful obirquiouſneſs, Young. 
FLA”TTISH. a. {from flat.} Somewhat 
nat; approaching to flatneſs. Woodward. 
FLA”'TULEZNCY. / [trom futulent.) 

1. Windineſs; fuineſs of wind. Arbuthnot. 

2. Emptineſs; vanity ; levity ; airineſs. 
Glanville. 

FLA” CULENT. a. /atulentus, Latin.) 
1. Turyi4 with air; windy. Arbuthnot. 
2. Ernp:y ; vain; big without ſubſtance 
or reality ; puffy. Dryden. 
FLATUO'S!TY. L fatuofite, Fr.] Win- 
dineſs; fulncſs of air. on. 
FLA TU OUS. a. C from atus, Lat.] Win- 
dy; full „F wind. Bacon. 
FL AT US. /. {Latin.] Wind gathered in any 
cavitins of the body. Duinc y. 


CLA*TWISE. ad. Wich the flat downward ; 


not the edge. Woodward. 
To FLAUNT. v. 2. 
1. To make a fluttering ſhow in apparel. 
Boyle. 
2. To be hung with ſomething looſe and 
flvine. Pope. 
FLAUNT. /. Any thing looſe and airy. 


FLAVOUR. / 
1. Power of pleafing the taſte. Addiſon. 
2. Sueetneſs to the ſmell; odour ; fra- 
gr ance. Dryden. 
FLA*"VOUROUS. a. [from fawaour., 
1. Delightfu} to the palate. Dryden. 


2. Fragrant; odorous. 


FLAW. /. 


1 A crack or breach in any thirg. Boyle. 


2. A fiult; a def. &. 
3- A ſudden guſt; a violent ws 


4. A tumult; a tempeſtuous uproar. 
Dryden. 
g A ſurlden commotion of mind. Shakeſp. 
To FLAW. . „ {from the noun. ] 
I. Lo break; to crack; to damage with 


fiſſure, Bo; le. 
| 2. Co break; to violate. Shakeſpeare. 
FLA'WLESS. a. from faw.) Without 
cracks; without defects. Boyle. 


FLAWN. // [zlera, Saxon] A fort of 
cuſtard ; a vic baked in a diſh. 
To FLA'W TER. v. a. To ſcrape or pare a 
kin. Ainſworib. 
FL. WV. a. From et.] Full of flaws, 
FLAX. /. yleax piex, Sexon.] 
3. The \rous plant of which the fineſt 
thread is made, Miller. 
2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed 
for the _ Dr; ien. 
FLAXCO! * % x wad cemb.] we 
322 5 


b 


F LE 


inſtrument with which the fibres of flax) 


are cl-anf-d from the brittl- parts. 
FLAT VYRE>SER. / [ flax and d.] Ie 
that . flax for the ſpine, 


£8, Y « 4+ [from flax „ 
_ 4. Made of flax. . Sharp. 
2. Fair, long, and flowing. Addijc. 


FLAXWEED. /. A plant. 
To FLAY. v. a. [ vaen, Dutch.] 
1. To ſirip off the in. 
2. To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing. Szui /.. 
TL TER hb [ from fly.) Ile that ſtrips oft 
tre ikin of any thing. 

FLE4./. Flea, Saxon. | A ſmall red inſect 
rtnierkable for its agility in kaping. 

To FULA. „ «©. [hom the noun.] To 
clean freu leis 

FTIL\BANE. / ! 4-2 ant bane.] A plant. 

FLF/ABTFE. 7 1 . 

FLE'ABiTING. F Aa and bite. | 

1. Red marks cauſe by ſlceas. Viſeman 

2. Knall hurt or pain like that cauſed by 

rh ſting of a <2, Harvey. 

FLE'ABLTTEN. a. [/n and At.] 

1. St uug by fleas. | 
2. Man; wortlileſs. Cl-awelnnd. 
FLEA. / from focens, Latin] A Fall 
„I. k, thread, or cwitt. Aloo. 
FLEAM. /. An inſtrument uſed to blee 1 
cattle, wiich is placed on the vein, and 

then denen by a bio. 
FLEAWORT./.[ f-a and vort. ] A plant.) 
To FLECK. wv. 4. | fect, German, a foct.] 
. Totput; to ſtreak ; to dapple. Sardys. 
Tc: !LE'CKER. v. a. (from f-c ] To ſpot; 
to Hark with firukes or touches. 

. 5 Sbetteſpearr. 
FI. ED. The preterite and participle of %e. 
II. EDGE. &. [ dyreny to iy, Durch.) 
Luli-feathered; able to fly. Herburt. 

To LED GE. v. a. from the ad- ctive. 
. To furniſh with wings ; to ſapply with 
_ feathers, 
To LEE. v. n. pret. ,. i run from dun- 

ger; to have recourle to theiter. 

b Tillietſou. 
FLLECE. / 7plyy, fler, Saxon. As n. uch 

wort 2% 18 ſhoen from one ſliccp. SHA. 
To ?ELEECE. v. 4. {from the noun.] | 

1. To clip the fleece off a ſheep. 

2. To flrip; to pull; to plunder, as a 

tec v is ro bed of its wool. Aretzjon. 


FLEECED. a. [trom fleece.) Having ſleeces 
of wool. Szencer. 


FLY/ECY. a. ſrom feece.) Woulty ; cover- 
ed with wool, Priar. 
To FLEER. v. u. [ pleandian, to tin, 
Saxon. : 
2. To mock; to gibe; to jeſt with inſo- 
ke and contermpts Sæ t. 


Rali iy. 


Pope. | 


FLE 


2. To icer; to grin with an air of civil; 


ty. 

FLEER. / {trom the verb. ! 
1. M-ckery expreſſed either in words or 
looks, Sake ꝓcure. 


2. A deceitfal grin of civility. South, 
FLEERER. / [from fiery A mocker; 
a fawiicre 
FLEET. Freort. Fror. Are all derived 
from the Saxon pleot, which üg niſics a 
bav or gulph. Gibſon's Camden, 
FLEET. / [plota, Saxon.] A company of 
ſhips ; a navy. Prior. 
FLEET. / [p.cor, Saxon. ] A ercek; an 
inlet of water. Mortimer. 
FLEE r. a. 
1. Swift of pace; quick; 
tive. 
2. {In the huſbindry of ſome provinces,] 
Light ; ſuperfi-ially fruitful. Mortimer. 
2. Fimming the ſurtace. Mortimer, 
To FLEET. v. n. {yioron, Saxon.) 
t. To fly twifiiy; to vanth., Sour are. 


nimble; ac» 


2. To be in a tranlient (hate. Dighy. 
To FLEET. v. &. 
t. To ſkim the water. Spenſer. 


2. To live merrily, or paſs time away 
lightly, Shakeſpeare, 
3. {In rhe country. ] To ſkim nk. 
FLE'ETINGDISH. /. Crom ee and dh] 
A ſkimming bowl. 
FLEETLY. ad. [from feet.] Swittly; 
ni.bly ; with wirt pace. | 
FLEETNESS. /. {fron feet.] Swiltacls of 
courſe ; nimblenels ; ccicrity. 
FLESIL / ſpice”, Saxon.] 
1. The body diitinguiſhed from the ſoul, 
2. The muſcles diftinguith<d from the 


ſkin, bones, tendons. f 
3. Animal food dillinguiſhed from vegeta- 
ble, Locle. 


4. The body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, 


dir. trom ſihss. Braun. 
5s. Animal nature. Genefis. 
6. Carualiy ; corporal appetites. 
Smelridge. 
7. A carna! ſtate ; woridly diſpoſit ion. 
Romans. 
8. Near relation. Geneſts, 


9. The outwsrd or literal ſenſe. Ihe 
Oricatals termcd the immediate or litcs 


ral ſamfication of any, preccpt or type 
| the Halde, ard the remote or typu al mean» 


ing tbe ſpirit? This is frequent in 8c 
Paul. 
To F LES, v. a. 
1. To miti:tc. Government of the Tongne. 
2. To harden in, any practice. Side 


| 


3. To {lu ; to ſatiate. Shakeſpeare. 
FLESHBROATLH. / [4/4 and broath.} 
Broath made by duewattilg A. 4. : 

| FLE'SH- 


nd Hel  HGut by 


LE 


LE SHCOLOUR. /. Ce and colour. The 
colour of ficth. 
FLE'SHFLY./. e and y.] & fly that 
feeds. upon fleih, and depolites her eggs 


in it. 
rl ESHHOOK. , C and book] A 
hook to draw ficth troin the caldron, 


FLE'SULESS. a. [trom .] Without 
fle ih. 
FLESHLINESS. 7 (from 27H.) Carnal 


paſſions or app-tites. ate. 
FLESH LV. a. rom f .] 
1. Cor poreal. 
2. Carn:1: laſcivious. Milton. 
z. Animal; not vegetable. Dr:&er. 
4. Human; noc cel-fual ; not fpiritua', 
A. ton. 


Deubain. 


FLESHMEAT. /: \ 2,5 and meat.] Aui- | 


mal too; the fle. of awmals prepared 

for taod, Figer. 

FLESUMEZAT'. /. from ] Eageracls 
gaiued by a ſucceſsful initiation. 

SHadteſpenre. 

FLESHMONGER./7. from Ag | One wie 

dea's in lleſh a vimp. Svateſh2are. 


FLE'SHPOT. %% and pot.] A veſſel 


in which fleſh is cook<d; thence plenty of 


fleſh. Taylor. 

FLESHQUAKT. / / aud guake.} A 

| trem r of the Dod. n JD. 

TI. E'OIIT. a. {from %.] 

I. Full of fleſh; fat ; wulculous, 

Ben Yonſon. 

2. Pulpous ; plump; with regard to fruits. 

Bacon. 

FLETCHER. / {from fcb, an arrow, Fr.] 


A manufacturer of Lows and arrows. 


4 Aiortimer. 
FLET. participle paſte of To ft. Skim- 
med. Lortimer. 


FLEW. the pre- erite of fl. Pape. 
FLEW. / The large chavs of a deepmouth- 
elhound, i,. 
ILEWED. a. [from fl-2w.] Ch 2pped ; 
mouthe4, 
FLEXA'NIMOUS. a. [f-xanimus, Latin. 
ring ou to change the diſpoſition of 
ne mind. 


ILIXIBILITY, , [ Rexibilite, French.) 
. e 


[ oche. 


Srakeſprarce, 


quality of adinitting to be bent; 


F Li 


| FLE'XIBLENESS. /. {from fexidle.] 

1. Poſſibility to be bent; not briitleneſs; 
| eaſineſs to he bent. King Crarl:es. 
2. Facility; oblequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
z. Dudtilty ; manztcablei. cis. Lakes 
FI.LXILE. a. { Aexilis, Latin.) Pliants 


ealilv beut; obt<quicus to any power or 


rnInite, Tun, ſon. 
FLEXION. / Avio, Latin. 
1. Tue act of bending. 
2. A double; a bending. Bacon. 


3. A turn toward any part or quarter, 
Bacmn. 
FLEXOR. / [Latin. ] The general name of 
the nuuſcies wiich act in coutrach ig the 
joints. Aid uhbuot. 
FLEXUONS. a. Þ fexuoſus, Latin. 
1. Winding ; tortuous. 
2. Variable ; not ſteady. 
FLE'XURE. / {| foxura, Latin.) 
I. The forw or direction in which any 
thing is bent, Ray. 
2. The act of bending. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The part ben: ; the joint. S0. 
4. Oblequious or ſervile criage. 
Shake peares 
To FLYCKER. v. a. { figheren, Dutch.) 
To futt-r ; to play the wings. Dryden. 
FLFYyR. / [from .] 
t. One that runs away; a fugitive; a 
runaway. Shateſpeare. 
2. That part of a machine, which, by beiug 
put into a more rapid motion than the o- 
ther parts, equaliars and regulates the mo- 
tion of the ret, Swift. 
FLIGHT. / {trom To ,.] 
1. The act of flying or running from 


Dig r- 
Bacen. 


danger. Denham. 
2. Kemoval ta another place. Drgde:z. 


3. The act o. uſing wings; volation. 
Sherſcr. 
4. Removal from place to place by means 
of wings. Ejdras. 
5. A flock cf birds flying together. 
Bacon. 


6. The birds produced in the ſame ſeaſon; 


as, the harv/} Higlit of prgeons. 
7. A volley. Chery Cha fe. 
8. The ſpace paſt by flying. k 
9. Heat of imagination; !ally of the foul. 


plane y. Neavtou. Neale 
: $.—<ogp to Le perſuaded ; compliance; Io. Excuf fon. Tillotiun. 
wank, 5; II IAI , 11. Tie power of flivine. Soak-/pcare. 
1 *x + x* . , P hy 1 
IDA. 4. | flexibilts, Latin.) : [FLIGHT V. @.[trom_475t. | * | 
4. 2 to be bel. A; not brittic; plant; 1. Fleeting ; twitt. Sake/peare. l 
2. Not rivid i : Bacon. | 2. Wit; tull of imagination. ; | 
4 1 ; not ineorable; complying; | FL1 V. . ö 
] 1D — a B. uc. ', Weak ; fechle, ; 
© Tha 4 ens; Locke. 2. Mean ; ipiritlels ; wanting force. Pape. | 
{- for y be accommodated to va-ious þ To FLINCH, 2. 2. arrugted from fling. | 
ems and pu peſcs. Rc rer. Kurer. | 


| 1. T. 


FLI 
1. To ſurink from any ſuffering or under- FLIRT. [from the verb.] 


LQ 


taking. South. 1 A quick clailick motiou. Addifen, 
2. In N it ſignifies to fail. 2. A ſudden trick. Ben Jonjun, 
FLYNCHER. / [from the verb.] He who, 3. A pert huſſcy, Addiſm, 
ſhrinks or tatiis in any matter. FLI RT. TION. J A quick ſprightly ms. 
To FLING. preter. f.-ng; part flung, or ong. tion. 


{ from fligo, Latin. Sinner. 
1. To caft from the hand; to throw. 
4. To dart; to caſt wich violence. 


L 


Denham. 
3. To ſcatter. Pope. 
4. To drive by violence. Burnet. 
$5. To move forcibly. Addiſon. 
6. To eject; to diſmiſs. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To caſt reproach. Addiſon. 


8. To forte into another condition. 


| Spenſer. 
9- To FLixXG de. To demoliſh; to 
ruin. 
ro. To FLING off. To baffle inthe chace. 
Fo FLING. v. x. 


1. To flounce ; to wince ; to fly into vio- 


| 


lent motions. Tillst/on. 
a. To FLixG out. To grow unruly or out- 
rageous. Shakeſpeare. 
* from the verb.] 
1. A throw; a caſt. | 
2. A ge; a facer ; a contemptuous re- 
mark. Addiſon. 
BLINGER /, [from the verb.] 
3. He who throws. 
2. He 74 of Ml f 
FLINT. / (lint, Saxon. 1 
1. A femi- pellucid flone, compoſed oferyſtal 


debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one fimilar 
and equal ſubſtance, free 33 veins, and 
inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt. Hill. 


2: Any thing eminently or proverbially | 
batd | 


FLYNTY. a. from An.] _ 


1. Made of flint; ſtrong. Dryden. 
2. Full of ſtones. on. 
3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage; inex- 
orable. Shakeſpeare. 


% UAE cant word.] A liquor much 
uſed in ſhips, wade by mixing beer with 
ſpirits and ſugar. Dennis. 

PPANT. 4. 3 
1. Nimble; moveable. It is uſed only of 
the act of ſpeech. Addiſon. 
a. Pert; talkative. Thomſon. 
ELYPPANTLY. ad. [from the adjective. J 
In a flowing prating way. 
70 FLIRT. v. 4. 
t. To throw any thing with a quick elaſ- 


tick motion. Saw. 
2. To move with quicknefs. : Doryet. 
To FLIRT. wv. . 
z. To jeer; to gibe one. 
2. To run about perpetually : to be un- 
ſteady and flytteringe 


* 


| 


To FLIT. v. n. ¶ fitter Daniſh.) 
1. To fly away. 


Spenſer 
Kale 


2. Tor:move; to migrate. 

3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 

4. To be flux or unſtable. 55 don; 
FLII. 4. (from fleet.] Swift; nimble; 


nick. 

rl TCH. / [ylicce, Saxon. ] The fide of 
| hog ſalted and uted. Swift, 
FLF 'TERMOUSE. /, The hat. 
FLITTING. / {plir, Saxon.] An off-nee ; 


a f.:ult. Pſalms. 
FLIX. 7 [corrupted from Hax. ] Down ; fur; 
ſoft hair. Dry. 


To FLOAT. v. n. | flot ter, French. 

1. To ſwim on the furface of th- 

2. | * SH labour in a fluid, 
3. To paſs with alight irregular courſe, 
To FLOAT. v. a. To cover with witer, 
FLOAT. / (trem the verb.] 

I. The act of flowing; the flux. Hooker: 

2. Any body fo contrived or formed as ts 

ſwim upon the water. L' Eftrange. 
3+ The cork or quill by which © 
diſcovers the bite. Walton. 

4. A cant word for a level. Mortimer. 
FLO ATV. . Buoyant and ſwimming a- top. 


er. 


Raleigh. 
LOSE, . [plocc, Saxon. 5 
I. A Company ; 5a com 

hy cs VR 1850 — 
—— of ſheep ; diftimgui 

| herds, which are of oxen. Addijon. 

3. A body of men. Mactabees. 

4. A lock of wool. Dryden. 


7 FLOCK. v. a. To gather in crowds or 
large numbers. Knolles. Sucklings 
To FLOG. v. a: {from flagrum, Latin. ] Le 
laſh; to whip, : a P | 
FLONG. par:idiple paſſive, from To fling} 
uſed by er. 
FLOOD. /. ixlov, Saxon. 
1. A body ot water ; the fea; 
2. A dcluge; 2n inundation. 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb. Davies. 
4. Catamenia. Harvey, 
Te FLOOD. v. a. [from the nour. ] To 
deluge ; to cover with waters. Mortimer. 
FLOODGATE. /. [ food ind gate.] Gut 
or ſhutter by which the watezcourſe “ 
cloſer! or opened at pleafure. ö 
FLOOR. , |pfug, a plough, Germ.] Tie 


2 river. 
Slakeſpeare. 


broad part of the anchbr which takes hol 


of the ground. 


FLOOR 


T TP FFF88f 


FI O 


FLONR. / [nlon- plone, Saxon.) ) | 
1. The pavement. Sidney. 
1. A ſtory; a flight of rome. B. Jonſon. 
T, FLIOK. v. a. [from tne noun. ] To 
cover the bottom with a floor. Chronicles. 
FLYORING. / Cf floor.) Bottom ; 
floor. Addiſon. 
T, FLOP. v. a. [from flap.]} To clap che 
wins with noe. J. Eftrange. 
FLO'RAL. a. | floralis, Latin.) R-lxrve to 
Flora, r to flowers. Prior. 
LO RENCE. /. (from the city Florence.) A 
kind of cloth. 
FL OREN. /. A gold coin of Edward III. 
in value fix ſhilhaps. 
LO RET. / [ feurette, r] A ſmall im- 


ct flo Wer. | 


with 


LO NID. a. [ forridus, Latin 
$ * — of flowers; 2 
flowers. 
2. Finſhed with red. Taylor. 
3. Emhelſiſhe ; ſplendid. Dryden. 
FLORUDITY. , from flsrid.] Freſhacts 
of colour. 
FLO'RIDNESS /, [from florid.} 
1. Freſhneſs of eqlour. 
2. Embeiliſhment ; ambitious — 
Byte. 
FLORIFEROUVS. a. [forifer, Lat.] Pio- 


ductive at flowers. 


, 


| 


FLO/RIN. /. eng A coin firſt made by 
| 


© the Florentines. iat of Germany is in 


FLO 


7 FLOURISH. . n. | f:r-0, Latin.) 


t. Lohe in vigour ; nv o fade. Pope. 
2. L. ben a protperous ſtate. Dryden. 
3. To ue florid language. Baker. 


4. To deſcribe various figures by interſæct - 
ing ines. P o 
5. wo boaſt : wy ng: 0 * 
in muick.] To play ſome ude. 
To FIL. OURIS i; * 2 on 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
Fenton. 
2. To atorn with figures of needle- work. 
3. To work with a ncedle into figures. 
Bacon. 
4. To move Ny thing in quick circles or 
vibrations. Cra hauau. 
5. To aduin with embelliſhments of lan- 
guage. Bacon. 
6. To adorn; toerbelkſh. Shakeſpeares 
FLO'URISH. A the verb.] 
1. Bravcry; beauty. Cre/hanv. 
2. An oſtentatious embelliſhment ; ambi- 
tiuus copionineſs, Bacon. More. 
3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or 
wantonly drawn. ore. 
FLO'URIS jER. /, [from four b.] One 
in prime or in proſperity. (Lapman. 
To FLOUT. v. a. (ten, Dutch.] To 
mock ; to iutult ; to treat with mockery 
and contempt. Halten. 
To FLOU F. v. u. To practiſe mockery t 
to hehave with contempt. Swift. 


value 2 5. 4d. that of Spain 4 5s. 4 d. halt- FLOUT. / from the verb.] A mock; an 


penny: that of Palermo and Sicily 2 5. 6d. 
that of Honilant 2 5. life. 
FLORIST. /. ¶ Feurifte, Fr.] A evittvator 
of flowers, Pope. 
FLO'RULENT,. a. | foris, Latin. ] Flower y; 
bioſſ-raing. 
FLO'SSULOUS, a. [#9/culus, Latin.] Com- 
poſed of flowers. rown . 
T. FLOTE. v. a. [See To f et.] To ſkim. 
FLO'TSON. / (from fl:te.] Goods that 


iwim witnoutan owner on the ſea. Skinner. 


FLO'TYEN. part. [from fl:te.] Skim- 


med. 

T » FLOUNCE., v. u. (penn, Dutch.] 
1. To move with violence in the wate- or 
mire, Addifen. 

2. To move with weight and tumult. 

3- To move with paſſionate agitation. 
Sai. 
T5 FLOUNCE. ». a. To deck with flounces. 
FLOUNCE. /. [from the verb.] Any thing 
ſewed to the garment, and hanging looſe, 
ſo as to ſwell and ſhake. Pope. 
FLOUNDER. „ Ander, Daniſh.] The 
name of a ſmall flat fiſh. Camden. 
To FLOUN DER. v. u. [from founce.] To 
Krugglewith violent and irregular motions. 
| LEE Drydæn. 


1 


unſult. Calamy. 
FLO'UTER. / {from out.] One who 
jecrs. 
To FLOW. v. 3. [ plopan, Saxon.) 
t. To run or ſpread as water, Fun. 
2. To run; oppoſed to ſtanding waters. 


3. To riſe ; uot to cbb. Spakeſnenre. 
4. To melt. LVitiah. 
5. To proceed to iſſue. South, 


6. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity : as, 
a flowing period. Hakeawill. 
7. To write ſmoothly; to ſpeak volubly. 
8. To abound ; to be crowded. Chapman. 
9. To be copious ; to be full. Hape. 
T0. To hang looſe and waving. Sbectator. 
To FLOW. v. a. Tooverſlow ; to deluge. 
FLOW. / from the verb.] 
1. The riſe of water; not the ebb. 
Brun. 
Pape. 
South. 


2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. 
3. A fiream of diction. 
FLOWER. / flewr, Frepch.] 
1. The part ot a plant which contains the 
ſeeds.  Compley. 
2. An ornament ; an eſtabliſhment. 
Hakewill. 


FLU 


4. The edible par. of corn; the mel. 


8 menſere | 


e. The moſt excellent or valuable pirt of 
any thing, Addiſon. 
FLOWER ge luce. ſ. A buibous iris. 
; ACAM « 
To FLOWER. v. u. Aeurir, French. 
1. To be in ſtower; o be in bloſſu m. 
2. To be in the prime; to flourith. 
Spenſer. 
2. Io froth ; to ferment 3 to mantle. 
Bacon. 
4. To come as a cream from the ſur- 
face. 
To FLOWER ©». a. era the noun.) To 
acdcrn with fictitious or mnitated ſiowers. 
FLO'VUERAGE. /. Crom jo<wwer.i Store ct 
HO ACers. 
FLO'WERET. /. 7 fotret, Fr.] A flower; 
a *nall! flower. Dryder. 
Fl. OWERGARDFEN. /, ver and ger- 
den. A gardeu in which towers are prin— 
sipuly cultivated, Mortimer. 
TLM ERINLSS. / {from HD ,. 
1. The ſtate of abounding ww tnwers. 
2. oridneſs of ſpeech. 


FLOWERINGBUzH. /. XM plant. 
Miller. 


FI O'WERY. a. fro Feorver.] Full of 
Nowers ; adorned with flowe: s real or fic- 


titious. | Milton. 

FI OWINGLV. ed. {from fow.] With 
volubility; with abundance. 

FLOWE. /, A flounder. Carrav. 


FLO'WKWORT. / The name ot a 
pant. 
TLO WY. participle of f;. 
4. Cone away. 
2. FnFec ; inflated; elate. Milton. 
TLU CTUANT. a. \/uciuans, Latin] Wa- 
vering : uncertain. L* Eforange. 
To FLU'TT VATY., we. 2. [ uclus, Latin. | 
1. Jo fel to and again as water in avita- 
tion. Blackmore. 
_ Vo Coat hackward and forward, 
z. To move with uncertain and hafiy mo- 
tion. DAiiton. 
4. Tobe in an uncertain ſlate. Addijon. 
. Ta he irrclointe. 
FLUCTUA'TLION.. V | freiuatio, Latin. ] 
1. ine alternate n. ion of the water. 
2. Uncertaiuty; indctermination. BÞoyle. 
LL UE. / 
1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey 
air. 
z aeſt down er fur. 
UE LI. IN. /. The herb ſpeedwell. 
FLUENCY. /. [tron ent.] 
1. The dusaty of fimicg; ſaoothneſs ; 
{rzcdJom irom hatfiily or ajperity. 


2 
- 
TI 


Carth. 


| 


| 


| 


FLU 
| 2. Readineſs ; copicuſnels ; voluhility, 
King C 
3. Affluence; abundance. a 2 
FLUENT. a. | ſuens, Latin.] f 
1. Liquid. Bacon. 
2. Flowing; in 2 in ſſux. 
3. Ready ; copious ; voluble. 
FLUENT. / Stream; running water. 
| : billige. 
FI. UID. a. { fridus, Latin: Puide, French, 
Having parts caſily teparable; not ſolid, 
N-avtoy, 
FI. U ID. /. [In phyſick.] Any animal 
Juicers 
FLU/TDITY. 


- [frradite, Fr. from guid. 
The quality * —— 


Hodics oppoſite to ſolidi- 


tv. 
PLUTDNESS. /. { from id.] The quality 
in lues oppulte to ftab:lity. Boyle. 
FLUMMERT. / A kind of food made 
hy og ARAB of wheatilower, or oat- 
weal. 
FLUNG. porticiple and preterite of to fling, 
FLC OE. /. Lat 4 . 
1. A fluid ſtate. 
2. Catamenia. 


FLU'RRY. / 


Nut on, 


1. A guit ot wind; a baſty blaſt. 
Sap 
2. Hurry. * 
To 7LUSH. . n.[fry/en, Dutch. ] 
1. To flow with violence. Lortimer. 
2. To come in haft. Ben Jonſon. 
. To glow in the ſkin. Collier. 
4 To ſhine. Spenſer. 
To FLUSii. v. a. | 
1. To colour; to redden, Addiſon. 
2. To elate; to elevate. Altterbury. 
FLITSH. @. 
. Frith ; full of vigour. Cleaveland. 
2. Afﬀlucnt ; abounding. Arbuthnet, 
i LUSH. 
i. Afiivx ; ſudden impulſe ; viclet flow. 
Kogers. 


2. Cards all of a ſort. 


make hot and roiy with drinking, 


Shakeſpeare. 


FLUTE. / ute, French.] 


1. A muficat pipe; a pipe with ſt-ps for 
tlie fingers. Dryden. 
3. Ana nel or furrow in a pillar. 
To FLUTE. wv. a. To cut columns into 
lotlows, 
To II UI TER. . . {plerenang Saxon.) 
. I take ſbert Rights with great 2gration 
Ct the wir gs. Deuteronomy. 
2. To move about with great ſhow aid 
buttle. Gre. 
3. Fo be moved with quick vibrations er 
uadulations. Lope. 
| 4. 19 
b 


| To FLU'STER. v. 3. [from Te fir/h.) Ta 


. 


A 


1 | 


FLY F O C 


To move irregular ly. Howel.! 15. To Fiy out. To art viol:ntly from 
30 FLU "ITE. Vs As anv direct; . Heu. r. 
1. To drive 14 diorder, like a flock of birds * 16. To let Fiy. To diſcharge. C.arwille 
ſudae niy re uſed. Matei de. To FLY, v. a. d | 
4. To hurry then ind. ; 1. 1% thut; to avoid; to decline. 
3. To dort rvozzien cf any thing. Shai are. 
FLUTT VER. V rom LE VEL). } | 2. To refuſe al ociation with. Dre: tie 
1. Vib ation ; undulati- in. Ad tijon. * 1 gutt ry fli; Dryden. 
2. Harry; tumult ; 1 der of mad. | 4. To attzek by a 55 ird of prey. Mica. 
-, Confune: ; wregular poll Uvii. FLY, / [#'eoe, Sax 1 
Fl. UVIA'L ICI a. (ie, Lat. ] Be- 1. A tal: v nge int ct. Lacke. 
langing 0 FIVE: So 2. I'tat par: oft a machine which, be ns 
FLUX. /. f flirty Latin. put into a duk Naviion, rcgulates che ret, 
1, I nc act of uwing 3 paſſuge. Didi. Er ukings. 
2. re ſtate of paliing away and giving; 3. FLY, in a compass. That part which 
Pack to viliets. Bb: 000%. points how the wind blows. 
An; ROW 0 or iſſue of matter. Arbiitingt. ! To 41. * Dt Au. . 4. [fy and blozw. ] To 
4. i. nt- ry Gitcnſe in hen the bowels | tazut witli ies; z OW Un will Hay,” OS. 
arc cxcor: lates 2d Us Cu 5 L. Od Y To . S. /in Tflcets 


Hud. i. * PLYPBOA * þo [Ys and bott. A Kid ot 
e. Fxcrement; that which falls tron bu- | veel nizuvle aud light tor Hut b. 


dies. Soukefpeares FLNCA“TCIIER. J. / and catch.) One 
"0 Loncourie confluence. SHH ere. that hunts nics. 55 ien. 
75 nd itate Of erte! g m Ited, = FLY EK. . (from ty — 

8. Tor which ning: cd vwith a body makes] 1. Qus that les wr runs away. Sands. 
it mei 2. One d. u ues wings. 


FLUX. 4. Hut., Latin. Unconſtant: 


not durabie;; mama 


2. The fi; l 
To FLX FIST. v. 1. Ay and #/4.' To angle 


ſure: thin of parts. with a oak baited with a fly. 

To TLUX. Ve de COAL. /. [Fola, S xon.] The offspring of 
1. To meit. 2 mare, o ether bcait of burthe:;:. The 
2 Ta {alivaie; to evacuate by ſpitting. cu'tum now is to» ule it tor a vouug 

FLUX (LTI L. / Ai. 4 Latin. ſ Ea.) inci. hor "IS L 1d foil * OC a y ung mars. Soc 87 
of teparation of parts, Boyle. | To FOAL. d. a, from tue noun.] To bring 

FLUX: . N. ſ. i Paxto, Latin. tortl a Hal. . 
1. The acdc of fio wing. FO ALBIZ. / A plant. 


2. Te 14iter that flows. FOLD /; . 52x03. | The white ſub- 
2 In 11 . ucmaticks. | The arithmetic!k — whck aici.oOncor {erme! ation Ba- 
ef gag es of iulint: e ly Call variabich thers on le Oer uyuurs ; froh; hu¹ne. 


quantitics. Harris. 4. u. 
Lx. 3 Ve u. prot . flew or d; par. fled ur] To f IM. . com the cun.) 
aus | fired / 1s pruperly irom flee.) . Lo tro.MN:; n * n. ct AF Es 
1. To n. de th; rough the air i wings. 2. Lo be iu rd; ww 071 analy FNAted. 
2.70 pats t. rough tlie air. Fob. Mut. 
3» To; 2d 15 AN 5 Prior. FOYANIY. 2. (OE: flo el be "ITY; witlt 
1. 19 5 Jafs ifa. Dryden.) roam ; 3 t 02 EY. S:daey. 
5. To jpring with violeuce ; to fail on und- | FOB. / . %.. Ger nau.] A THY) packers 
tealy, Sh akefpeare., To OB. wal fy iy . 
6. Lo mere wit: rapidity. Hals 1. To CREdT; d u , IS e. 
7. To bur i alunder with « ſudden &i - Se αν rf. 
fie n. >» To FO 25. Tune A; fu P.. 2 U 
d. To break ; to ſhiver. with a .net. un. 
5. 49 run away ; to aitemp:. eſcape. FOCAL; . *&: Was ci, LA E. Inti 
Dryden. to ve iuCus. b 19. 7 iis0 
10. To Fry in t/ bs fa ce. To inſult. 8.5 1. FILL. „e. e ! i le LTat_.D 
II. To act in ticHaacc. Drydeu. or leis o., C e ch ice se 1 L a; N 
12. Te buy g. Io rovole dadaliſan. or elvow n „ritt enidl. 
13. To FLY oc. 20 Lurik int paflicn. ell. I. TON. , Hie, Law Con- 
3. Jonſiun. 4 fort; 12197117. 4h. 


14. To FLY cut. Do brcak out l licence; TOC OO. J. atio, 
| Dia. I. (i Oikos, aut i & A glats 15 
For, J. ; 


& * 2s 
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FOUL 


the vine of convergence cr concourſy, FIS TIN YS. / rrom Fei. ] Fallineſy: 
» 


where tio rays mes ant erof: ine axis 
aiter tei rekta cio: by ihe gi 18. Hare is. 
2. Is Gf © Farabult. A. poet in the 
„Kü Witi:;.4 fe nuts, and diſtant trom 
t vertex by a fourth part of the para- 
meter, or 712.15 rium. Harris. 
3. Fecus of an ine. A point toward 
each eat ot the umbger axis; from hence 
two night lines heing dran to any pont 
in the circumf-rence, thall be o cthller 
ecu. ta that longer axis. FE. arr.s. 
FUDOER. / (rene, Sa on.] Dry tood 
Rort“ uv for cattle pom ut Winter. Arreilcs, 
To VCUDDER., ov. 4. | tron, the noun. ] To 
fed wii dry fad. Feri. 
FO OLRKT R. /. Urom fodder.) Il wav 
onder cgtthe. 
DL. /. [yæh, do xon.] | 
1. An every in war, Sdenſir. 
2. A perſecuter; an enemy in cominon lite. 
z. An epponent; an 1f1-wither, HA atts. 
FOIEMAN. / tro. n for and may Enemy 
in war. Sener. 
FOM US. /. [Latin.] The child in the 
womb aer it is perfectly formed. 
iner 
BANC, J. f z. Danich, a form.) A thick 
mit; a moſt dente vapour neas the jur- 
face of the land or water. Ki. 
TSG Jin ium. low Latin. ] Afterg: ais. 


FC GIL V. , [from fg; NM 


<3: kiv ; ciondity. 
TOC INESS. / HU. - The Rate 


Gl Le in Cark or Nan; Crowlindls ; nei 
ſine. 
FO'GGY. a. (rom g. 
1. Nii v; clouds; da. K. 
2. Cloudy in vaderfianduy ; dull. 
FOELL Het. An iuteijedtion of abhor- 
renee. 
FU. BI. E. /. French. ] A weak ſide; 2 blioc 
ide. Fri-nd, 


To OTT. . . a. ler, old French.“ Tc 


ut to the wo ſt; to de ſeat. Altun. 
FCIL. / [from the verb.] 
1. A dettat: a miſcarriage. South ern. 


2. Lear yildine. | /, French.] Milton. 
3. Something of another colour near which 


j<wels are !ct to ra je their luſtre. Sidney. 


4. A blunt ſword uicd in feneing. 

Soakefpeanre, 

O“ LER. g,. from D.] One who has 

ained advantage over anct: er. 

To FO. N. . n. [poindre, Fr. Skinner.) To 

p1 (ſh in tencing. Dryden. 
FOIN. /. A thruſt; a puſh. 

I G/3iSON. /. (yoiron, Saxon. ] 


ler ty; 
abe ndaueg, 


Shake, CALC s 


To FOIST. v. a. Cr. Fiench.] Io 


inert by forget; Care. 


Elon. 


mon!d: 1215, 
F CIS U'Y. a. Miley; fuſty, Tae. 
FOLD. /. pal o, Saxon.) 
1. The ground in winch ſheep are con- 
ned. 


2. The place where ſliecp are houſed. 

Fa Kaleigh, 
4. The fk of ſeen, Irren. 
4. A liit; a bo vary, Cre 


+. A double; 2 couniication; one pat 
add: < de ani Tier, Arhuthict, 
6. K rom tie Kcpmune ſi nie vin is de. 
riv-d tle ue ff in cnn mL tione Fold, 
wh s oy lone Guantny afret; as, 
* 0 » Þ I pon Þ of 
taverty fal, WWenty ties pra- d. 


Al. teu. 

To FOLD. 2 a. [from the noun.) 

1. T fur ecp in the fata. 

2. To wclole;; to include; to ſit 
Shar hehre. 
z. To double; to complicate, Ccllier. 
Jo! OLD. 2. n. To clute oer another (r 
the 1ame kir * 


| Milten. 


Kin, 
[9 


FOLLY CEOUS, a. | foliacens, Latin.) Con- 
Ting of lanuna & leaves. Io fd. 
TE 


JAG. . | feltum, Latin.] Leaves: 
tit of Haves. Addiſon, 
To FU LIATE. v. a. { fefatus, Latin.) To 
. beat into iwinas er leaves. INexwton. 
rFOLLYUTION. /. | flzatio, Latin.) 

1. The act of beariny iuto lun iraver. 

2. Frliation is one of the parts of the 
fle,wer of a nlaut, tac collection of tiie 
1 Z2Cious ce. dured leaves called peas, 
which couſii. uic the compals ot the fiyver, 

Dues, 

FO LIATURE. /. The ſtate of beiny tare 
r ered into haves. 

O. /. [in ful o, Latin.] A large bock 
ot which the pages are formed by a ſhect 
of paper o Aoubicd, Watt. 

FO'LiIGMORT. a. & dark yeilew; tix 
colour of a icat faded; vulgariy called 
PL mote | N co.\xrard. 

FOLE. /. pole, Sexon.] 

t. Ycople in familiar ianguage. Sire. 
2. Nations; mankind, P,alr:s. 
3. Any lind of people as diſcriminated 
from otners, Soo te/bcarts 

FOLAMOLE./ A meeting of folk. 

| Sponſere 

| FOLLICLE. / Abiculis. Latin.) 

I. Acailty in any body with finong coats. 

' 2. Fllicle is a term in botany fignifying 

the {-ed-veſſets, capiula ſeminalis, or cale, 

which ſome fruits and fecus have over 
them. Daingq. 

: To FO'LLOW. v. a. rolzian. 

r. To go aſter; not before, cr tide by de. 

{ 2. To purſue as an cneay. 8 

7 


FON 


3. To obey as 2 commander. | 


4. To attend as a maſter, 


5. Io attend as a dependant. Sarmse/, 
6. To puiiues Drjden. 


7. To ſucceed in order of time. | 
8. To be conjequential, as effects. 
9. To imitate; to copy. Finoker. 
10. To obey ; to obtcrve ; to credit. 
; | T:i!intſan. 
11. To confirm by new endeavours. 
Spnſer. 
12. To attend to; to be buſied with 5 as, 
he follows his fludics. 
To FO'LLOW. Vs I's 
1. To come after another. 
2. To be polteriour in tinne. 
3. To be conlequent ial, as eflect to cauſe, 
4. To be cont. quential, as inicrence to 
premiſes. Tempit. 
5. To continue endeavours. tinea. 
FO'LLOWER. {from follow. ] 
1. One who comes after anuther ; not be- 
for e him, or hide by ſide. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A dependant. 
z. An attendant. Pope. 
4. An aſſociate ; a companion. 'Shakeſperre. 
5. One under the command of another. 
6. A ſcholar ; a copver. 
FO'LLY. / Volle, French.] 
1. Want ot underſtauding ; weakneſs of 
intellect. 
2. Criminal weakneſs ; depravity of mind. 
3. Act of negligence or pathon unbecong 
wildom. P; 
To FOME'NT. v. a. | fomentor, Latin. 
1. To cherith with hot. AL ticn. 
2. Lo baine with warm lotions. 4 . 
3. To en-ourage ; to cheriih. IV otion. 
FOMEN FAV TION. . [ fomentatio', Fr. | 
I. Afonentaiton is partial bat}ing, cail:a 
alio tupenp, winch is applying bot duels 
to any part, dippe in medica ed gecoc- 
tions. 
2. The lotion prepared to foment the 
pacts. 
FOME'NTER. / [from foment.) An en- 
com ager; a ſupporter. Www, 
FON. / a tou! ; an wicor. Spe r:fers 
FOND. . 
1. Fcobth ; ſilly ; indifcreet ; prudent : 
inudi Cue. Anta. 
2. I fling ; valued by folly. Su ,-. 
3 Poolitly tender: mjvdicuutly 1 dul 
886. þ Aal. u. 
4. Pleaſed in too great a degeee; fobldhiy 
del;zhied. os Prior. 
To FOND. 2 wv. a. To treat with vreat 
74 NLE. ) inftulgenc- ; to carefs ; to 
cocker, 
To FOND, v. 1. To bs foul of; to date 
on, | Soakeſp. ures 


Ben Jonſon. 


FOO g 
 FONDLER. - J. (from fond.) One ul 


ton tles. 


COUNDLING. / (rom *fond!-.] A perſon 


3 thing much fondled or cares; tome» 


thing regarded with great all.Ction. 


8 Sgt. 
FO'N BL: A * ad. rom FUL 
| i. Focithy; weakly ; mrudem ly. 


. Pope. 
2. With extreme tenderneſs, Savage. 


FO'NIDNLES 3. V. [trom fond.) 
I. Foolifineis; weakncls; want of ſenſe. 


- Sheer. 
2. Fooliſh tendernels. Lud ions 
3. Teaver palſi n. S0 . 
4. Unreatonaile liking. Ham 29:4. 


FONT. /. 7, Ladin. | * Nane Velo! ih 


' tamet! in th- church. 


Sat. | 


Dryden. 


Vick tac Waitr tur hu:y ba im 18 S 
i 1--9&e * . 


FO'NTANEL . /. f /u..:oxel/e, French. I in 


uc; a diſcharge opened in the bocky, 


FONT A'NGE. . A knut of ribbands en 


the top of the read-Arefs, 
MOOD. / rœdan Saxo. 
1. Vi Aua; prov:hoa for the meu.“ 
2. Anything that yourifhes. Sage eare. 
FOODFUL. a | food and Au. T unul; 
full ot jour. Dryden. 
FOUDY. a. [irom od.] Eatable ; fit tor 
foo. Ca; Nn. 
FOOL. / T7, Welſh.] 
1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon; 
natural; on idgot. LOO 
2. (In Scrip. ute. } A wicked man. 
Pains. 
3. A term ot ind.. i y and reproacn. 
D, den. 
4. One who counterf-its folly; a Vi.iivon 
4 ar- T2onmiitio 
I's {fo pi tre Fool. To play Pran“ ke 
A ir. d jade: . Sie ey. 
0. Ty juz te Foo. 18 2 lin? O1. vel 
of nen une 124140177. Lp | 


Aduijon. 


a > JH ire . 
7. 7 mMAKe of ec. To dinppe 1 09 
det. at. Aa dan 
Ta FOOL. v. . tom tlie noun. ] Io tr. ue: 
ta t; to pla. 
To Fi Ls b. g. 
x. Po treat wilt CULISN'N ; do if. print; 
t truſt te. F. g n. 
2. 15 intaua: =. Cann. y. 
4s 75 497 one of bis mon v. 
mr LLOKN. ow. L- and born; Foutifh 
rr the Vir its Sch eber. 
FOO'LERY./. (tow gt 
1. Habunmr tol'y. S,are;pcare. 
2. „n act of oy; trifiing prefiice. 
3. Objec: cf fo.ly. Naleigb. 
FUOLIUYPEY. a. £97 and happy.| Lucky 
without Ccontrivalice or JUCglults 
Spenſer. 
FOUL- 


H. "ue le 


2 
Js lo tek 


b 3F 3 


FOO FOP 
roof. RD NHS. /: (from foothardy.], FOOTFICHT.Z CE. and Alt] A fight 


Min tric, Sout/:. made on foot, in op pofition to that on 
TCOI ARD»3SZE. SP Adventurouſneſs with- horſe bab. Sidnev 
eu fan: §benſer. FCO'L HOLD. / foot and hoid. Space to 
FOOLUA kbDY.a fad tery.] Dar-] hold the foot. L E'range 
ing wichon juugment; mally adventur— | FOC' TING. / from foot.) 5 : 
aus. ; F'oazwel. | t. Ground for tne foot. Shateſvreare 
FOOL RAP. J { fool and trap.) A fare 2. Vorndat.on ; bafis; ſupport: root. 
zo cinch foo!s in. Dreden. | 3. Place. Laden 
100778, a. from F. : 4. Lead; walk. 8 hatefpeare, 
1. Void of underſtanding ; weak of intel- ]. inc, SLaxe/peare, 
lect. 6. Steps; road; track, 3 


2. lonprudent ; indiſcreet. S'nakeSreare, | 7. Latrance; beginning ; eſtabliſhment, 
2, R tevious ; contemptit.'e. Maccabers. | 8. State; condition; ſettlement. 


4. [I: Scripture.] Wicked; linful. Arbuthut. 
TOO LISIILV. ad. [from foo/i/h.] Weak- | FOOYTT!CKER., | foot and lich.] A fave: 
ly ; wi hout underitanding. in Scripture,, in kumble tuner. Shake, peare, 
wickediy, Sab: t. FOC"UMAN. / foot and man.) 
FOO'LISEHNESS. /. ffrom =. + A joldier that marches ani fzhts on 
| 7. Folly ; want of un.!erfta;itung. foot. Raleioh, 
2. Fon ſiſi practice; actual deviation from | 2. A low nicnial ſervant in livery, * 
the right. Prirr, | | Barry, 
FOOT.STORES. , A vv, Miller. | 3. One who pra“ iſes to walk or rur. 
TOF. / piural feet. | Fr. S:xen.] FOO'TMANSHIP., 7. (from hien. The 
1. The part upon whicn wc Rand. art or f1emty of 2 runner. Havward, 


Flaromnann FOO"TPACE. 72 [Foot and pace. 
2. Tit by which any thing is ſupported. 1. Part of a pair of itairs, whercon, after 
:. The lower part: the hate. Hatraull.] four or five ſteps, you arrive to a bread 


4. The end; the lower part. Dryden.} place. Movon. 
©. The act of walking. Maccabers. | 2. A pace no faſter than x flow witk, 
6. 2: Foor, Walking: wittvut car- FOOT PAD. /. H and pad.) A bighway- 
Fiave. man that rubs on foot, ; 
7. Or Focr, In a poſture of aon, FOCY'TPATH. /. Het and pat. A nar» 
Shakefreare. | row way which will not adin:t torſes, 
S. Irnfantty ; fortmen in arms. Clarendon. | Shakeſpeare. 
9. State; character; coodition. Addi un. | FOO"TPOST. /. # font and prſi.j A polt or 
10. Scheme; plan hu nent. Swift. meſſ-r.ver that travels cn root. Carew, 
11.A ſtate of mvipeent exiltcace. FOO'TSTALL. . Vet and fall] A wo: 


Tillotſon. man's ſtirrup. 
T2 A cin zun ber ef Sſyttalbies conthe [TOO TSTE L“. / t and op.) 
rutine a Ciftin© part of @ vir 4/cham. | 7. Trace; track; iupreſlion left by the 


Tis Amesture cot taining tweir inches. ot. Denham. 
14. ft u. „ange. ] 2. Token; mark; notice given. 
To FOOT. wr. cn the nin] : | | Bentley. 
1.” dawe; .o tread vantouly; to trip. J 3. Fxarple. 
2. Io M. la; „ tide. Souti, TOO TSV OL. . ot and /. Stool 
To FOCT. . . on When ne that fits places hu: fert. 
1. To ip; 16 kick, Sead e. FU. g Empliton; a cexcon.h. a man of 
2. Te ſee; to begin to fix. ad. . | Ina underſtanding and much v.cntation. 
JO LEP . Rnjcommon, 
FOO TVUAUL. , on ll! A ball, TO POOCDLE. / Vp and doodle.) A fool; 
commenty Wade of * ''own! addr fell} en infen dat wreich. Ludibras. 


0 


„it e ther, drive” t the foot. Jer. FG PKN. /. | rom e. 
FOOTBROVY. /. [ fot 2nd e.] A low a- t. Folly ; impert.nence. S/ alſcprare. 

mal}; :n 2 nant in very. Be vio. 1 z. \fettotion of ſhow or importance; 
FOO VERLIGHL. / [ Tout and bridze.| ; ſhowy felix. 


br ge on which aſtengers alk. Sid v.] 3. Foolery; vain or idle pradice. 
TOO TCLOT II. /. [7504 ant clo.] A Lilliugſæet. 
ſump' er- cloth. FO'PPISH. a. from {55.1 
100 ＋œ＋ ED. 2. {from fec;.] Shape in the] 1. Feoliſh 3 idle; vain.  Shakeſprare. 
zoct. Crew z. Von in, ſuow, or dreis. Garth. 
. FO/PPISHLY. 
| 


* 
FOR 
4 fe 17, 7 128 el 
FOPPISTILY. al. [iror” FOLEY V ain 5 
e 
oftent: 1oul:y is . | | 
FO/PPIELNE.IDS. J. from HD.] Va- 
nity: ſhoay vam x. 
FOPPLING ef om „p. ] A petty fop. 
FOR. re. Lyon. Sax. 
1. Becaule ot; „ die tur Iv. 3 
Flac, ur. Lurtlit g. 
3. Wiel. reſpect t with regard te ; te 
trop o. djeiptine d ad. Siulliig feet. 
3. Ir. the che 03 hk. flood candidate 
for WL T12nas [Ln Res 
: ” ain” : 
4. Wita relevance of; he tay for derd. 
＋ a.:. 


FOR 


29. In favour of; on the part of; on the 
| "Ie of; being bung he fought ou the king. 
/ : Cowley. 
30. Noting acc nmuation orc tation; 
Tue torl 15 tag Bri. tie tor the w: ad. 
21. With aention „f; wwe Look avas con- 
% % tor ge 5 fludents. Tillotſon. 
32. Becoming; vciun te; e for a 
King. | Convieyes 
33. Notwithſlarvling ; he might bags en- 
tered to: the Kr. 2 ntley. 
34- Fok ali. Ntwithſtanding. Font h. 
35-49 the uſ- of; 10 he ufec in. Sener. 


5. Conſid red as; in the place ot; V 
neſs Aae tur valour. : Carenadu. 
6. Fo. unc iake of; e 107 u,. 
C 0 7 
f in p lo 
7. Conducive to; bencii ia! to; tors en 
ni 55 107 gol. 5 Tic jau. 
8. Vi it attention of going to a oa 
place; h is gone tor C. . i ryavard, 
9. In comparetive relpect ; 107 we p? t 
boy is @ Man. : dn. 
10. In proportion to; 4s £3: is 199 /port 
tor him. %%%. 
11. Wun appropricticn io: 7 2 75 nor 
o hn. S. tr e. 
12. Af. er O an expreſſion o Erie , r 
better times. | SVaurcef ATC 
13. Ia account of; n foiution at; 1 1 
enough for that gion L. 
14. inducing to as a .Ove; J ras re- 


24 1t't » 
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30. In comutrquence ot; be did it for an- 
9e. Zrvden. 
37. n re mhenſe of; Le cuore Tor mon 
JOrmeerit uit. Dryder. 
3%. Ut bor ion to; H avas tall tor his 
s. Shu :kefpeare. 
39. Br mens 0 3 by interpoſiuon ot; buf 
or 2:8 got bad fitted. alu. 
20. L. regard ot; Le cannot for his life do 
its Addiſon. 
TCE. cory. 
1. The nord by which the reaſon is given 
ot tomctrung ayyvonced before. Corvey. 
2. Becaute ; on thi» account that. Spenſer. 
J- Lok as Mun. Iu regard that, in con- 
ſidcration qi. Hcoler. 
4. Fox <uhjz, Bc.cauſe; ſor this reaſon 
that. fencl.es. 
To Ll RAGE. wv. . [from foris, abroad, 
Latin. 


ſen tor Hi, conduct. 


follower. Lecce. 
16. Noting power of poſſihility; 16 4 
tor me ty (car. T. xier. 
17. Noung dependence; for a goud hr /t | 
there ii be good cucatier. te. 
18. In pre vention ot; Le avrappes wh tor 
cold. B.. con. 
19. In remedy of; a mecd.c;ne for t it. 
| (141 ret/47s 
20. In exchange for » 32119 Ty £90 15. 
II. 
21. In place of; inſtead cf; a clan ior 4 
ae. Corvpiey. 
22. In luppiy of ; to ſerve in the pl:ce of 
Drau. 
23. Throvgh a certain duration; it 1 
r a Jar. Roſcommon. 
24. In lea.ch of; in gueſt of ; 4+ 4vert tor 
the galilen fler cr. Fillotjon. 
25. According to; $0rew7 t £ ANG, it WS 
ot herwiſe. L. 


26, Noting a ſtate of ficucls or reaGinets. 

. Drydcu. 
27. In hope of; be <urote for 11. 

AY ve/pear . 
28. Of tendency to; toward; hrs <vi/* 


T. IIe. * ö 1 
15. In expectation of; Y Hood j1ii] lor ts | 2. To wander in tearct, ol proviſions. 
| 


. 10 wander far; to rove at a diſtance. 


Des. Lime. 
3. To rage; to ie on ſpoil. SH e 
To NAL. v. a. Lo plunder; to ftr. p. 
NAG. /. \ Fourage, German and P. 8 
tom for, Latin. 
r. Search of provitors ; the act of feeding 
auroad, 4110s 
2. Proviiions fought abread, Lrracn. 
z. Provibous in gener, [r;dactts 
PORA'M:NOUS. a. |trom foramen, lat.] 
Lvl o8 tic tes; | 3. u. 
Ty 1 SRBFAR: v. u. pret. I ferbore. au- 
cir h Dart; pa. Vr or.. b.eHan, 
54 vo.] 
t. To ceaſ from any Ling; to intermit. 
a4, 15 pꝛute; 19 0 hays eis 7 . 
3. To cuut vo:v atari; to a i . C. ern? 
4 To r: frain al. net Of tert.: r : 12 
be hic. ers. 
To FORBEAR. , 0. 
1. 1% Vcc :tie; fr omit VO unt zrily. (rend. 
2. To Hare: i ticat uit clemency. 
Epbiunt. 
2. To vieh id. Coronet, 
r CRBE ARANCE. / from rar.] 


1. The care ct avoiding or thanning ary 


Was tor peace. 


& nies. | 


thing. S2. 
2. Li1- 


FOR 
2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 
. Command of temper. Sha%/peare. 
4. Lenity; delay of puniſhment ; mild- 
nee. Nogert. 
FORBZ'ARER. / [from ferberr. ] Au iu- 
termitter ; interceptor of any thing. Tufecr. 
To» ©ORBTD. v. a. pret. I /orebad? ; part. 
forbidden or forbid. ꝓonbe Dan, Sax ns] 
1. To prohibit; to interdict any thing. 
2. To command to forbear any thing. 
Sidney. 
g. To oppoſ: ; to hinder. bacon. Drycen. 
4. To accu:ie; to blaſt. 
To FCRBUD. v. u. To utter a probibition. 
FORBUDDANCE. / [from fervid.] Prohi- 
hirion. Milton. 
FORBY DDENLY. ad. [from forbid.] In 


Sone ανEe. | 


FOR 
| 2. The embolus of a pump working by 
uifion, 2 
4 IU RCIBLE. a. from force.) _ 
. Strong; miynty ; oppoſed to weak. 
2. Violent; unpetuous. 
3. Efücacious; aclive, powerful. Bacon. 
4. Prevalent ; of great influence. Raleigh, 
Dine by force. Sau. 
6. Valid; binding; obligatory. | 
FO'R 8 IBLENESS,/. [irom forcible.) Ferce; 
ViCICnces 


FOYKC!BLY. ad. [ forcible.] 


I. Strongly ; powerfully. Tillotfon, 
2. Fapciuouſly, 
3. By violence; by force. Hammond. 


FO KCIBLI. ad. ¶trom ſoreeps.\) Formed 
like a pair of pincers to open and incloſe, 


an unlawful manner. Shakeſpcare- 
FORBUDDER. / |trom yard id.] One that 

prohibits. FORUN « 
FORBUDDING. particip. a. [from forbid.] 

Rutir; ahtorrence. Aaron Hill. 
FORCE. /. [ force, French.] 


1. Strength; vigour ; nught. Domme. 
2. Violence. Dryden. 
3. Virtue; eficacy. Locke. 
4. Validreis, power of law. Denham. 


5. Armament , warkke preparation. 
Waller. 
6. Deſiinw ; voce Try : tal compulſion. 
T2 ORCU. . 4. nin the noun.] 


4 


2. To comp; © confirain. Scvife. 
2. Lo overp:.c ty mengta. Alton. 


3. Toimpc!; to pref. Deuterous / 
4. To drau of hum by main ſtrength. 

Dryer. 
Dryden. 


. Toffee: to urge. 
6. To urive by vlolence or power. 


ö 
Decay af Piety. | 


7. To e Lv vicenet or pwer. Drrden. 
7. Lo fran: er by violence. bi aller. 
9. 'Fo ro e hy Orct. Dryden. 
} 4 „ 7 Cr**orts idee. 
1. 10. an, tore g. Hrn by ſoldiers ; to 


* 
* ® * * 
wa YVy LL i555 


erg) 5 Ka!vigh. | 
12. 5 Ii N C , Ps "a 0:4 K. At er bury. 
T,CCRCE. wo. 10 ay Heis upon. 
Carmde:. 


FORCEDLY. od, rem forces] Viewit- 
Iv ; COr.mramne:: ws Burnet. 
FGORCETTTL. . fre and fill. | Violent; 
From _ : 1 DEtON® P 8. 
FO RCT FC.. T. al. firom rec.] Vio 
 Jennrivy ne ttoilv. | 
Sc. d. (wem rc. ] Wanting 
Rear; re. 

FH. /. [Traun] Forer properly 
ben. des à pair ot tons; bet is wicd for 
an injirumert in et irur, ery, to extract 
any this r eat of cums. Sing. 

FCOWNCER. /. rom ia. 

1. Trat whica forces, Crives, or cca- 
Crus. | 


Derbam. 

FORD. / (yon, Saxon.] 
I. A ſual:o part of a river. Fairfax. 
2. The itream ; the current. Milton. 


To. FORD. v. a. To paſs without ſwim- 


ming. Raleigh, 
FO'RDABLE. a. [from ford.) Paſſable 
without ſwimraiag. Naleigb. 


FORE. a. [fone, Sax.] Anteriour; that 
which comes firſt in a progreſſive motion, 


or ſirit meets the eye. . 
| FORE. ad. | 
1. Anteriourly, Raleigh, 
3. Fore is a word much uſed in compotition 
to mark priority ot time. 

To FOREZ2 KM. 2. a. | fore and arm.] To 
provide tor autack or refiftance before the 
time of nerd. South, 

To FOREB(Y1)E. v. . re and bode.) 

1. To prognoſticate; to toretel. Dryden. 
2. To toreknow ; to be prevcient oi. Pipe, 

FCREBO DER. /. trum forebode:] 

I. A prognolticator ; a tvotnieyer. L'Elr. 
2. A tOreknower, 

FOREBY-”. Joo { fore and by] New; 
har by; fait oy. Shen/er. 

To FORECA'ST. v. a. fore and cafe. ] 


1. To (chem ; to plan betore ex2cutien. 
| Daniel. 
2. Lo a juſt; to conttive. Dryden. 


L Eftronge. 
To YORECA'ST. v. . To form tchemes; 
to contrive betorchand. Spenſer. 
rORECA'ST. /. frrom the verb.] Cen- 
trance heforchen; antecedent policy, 
FOREC.'SCER. / from furecafht.) One 
who contrives hetorchand. 
FO'RECASTLE. . re and cable. In 2 
(hip, tha: part wucr- ine ſoremaſt itands 
FORECIIO'SENM. part. { fore aud ce 


Pre-ciectec. 


; 
| 3. Lo toreſce; to provide again? 


be tore. Arbut brit. 


| Ts FORECLOYE. L. a. Le and dee 


ö 1. Lo ſhut vp; to preclude ; to , 
* 


FORECUTED. part. ſore and cite. Quoted 


4% 


ce; 


* 


FOR 
To FoxtcLozt a Mortgage, is to cut 
"of de power mW redetuption. 
FO Ebbe CN. / { fore and deck. ] The an- 
teriour pa't — te ſhip. Cha mn. 
76 FOREDESIGN. rags 44 { forcand 4 we Au. ] 
T. pl. n be for chan“ * . Pb 
Ty FPORE DC. . 4. rirom pore ane! 4. 
N To ruin ; to delndy. Soakeſpeares 
To overdo; to weary; to har the 
Sheer here. 
To ; FOREDO'OM. V. A. [ fore aud LOW. | 
To precie iinae; to determiune betor han. 
FOREE'ND. /. [ fore and end.] The an- 
te :CUr Art. Pac 1h 
FOREF A”TLLER. fe | fere and. fit ber. 
Arccltor ; che who in any degree Ir at 
cending geucaiog bee des _— r. ; 
g. ig. 
Ts FOREYEND. v. a. [ fore and % a 21 
"he prokibic ; to aweit. de 
2. To provide tor; to ſecure. Shak 555 he. 
FOREr NG ER. ＋. | fore and Hue . 4 Tune 
ſinger next the thumb; the ndex. Brown. 
FO'KFFOOT. / plural, foretcet. { Fre and 
foat.] The antertOur four of a au dr upcc. 


To FOR EGO. wv. a. | fore anu vo.) 


1. To quit; to give up; to ret; n. Locke. 
2. To go before; do be pail. Roh-4g6. 
. 10 loſe. S. 't- At. 


FOREGOER. 1. [from Fra. Ancett c; 
Cogenitor. Share pers e 
FUREGROUND — [ Fre and gr ud. 
The parc ü tu eld or cxpa; 11: of a pie— 
ture which ſeems to lie befare the ligirges. 


FO RE AND. . 7 re ant baud.) 


I. The part vi A korie When 15 Yr on the FO RL 


' rp! Ir. 

2. The chief? part. Shu 226. 
FOREAAND. a. Done too fen. S, 4 
FO'KEHANDOPFD. g. Ur. 

1. Eariy; tim ely. 

2. forme! in tho for parts. 
FOREHEAD. /. % ant Lend. 

1. That part ot the face witch reac 

from he ALS up Ward [Oo the hair. „ "Foe ewido 

2. Im, puderict . 'conlilence ; ; Ailuratice. 


bs fats a; : MT: 


——_ 


r 5 


Collier. 


FCREHO'LDING. /. | fore and o.] ro 


dictions; onandus 


1. Not of this country ; vor domeltick. 


2. Auen; remote; not allicd; not be- 
longs; g. 

3. Exciuded; ; not admitted; th at a dit- 
tan CE, 


574 5 Deures 
4. lu law. — A foreign plea, iA iA 
e as being 4 pita but of the pro- 
per court of juflice. 
S. Extraucous; adverititicus in general. 
Piili>s. 


FO REIGNER, , rom foreign] A wan | 


that comes trum another country; not 4 
native; a Rr wil! Se. Ad 


. 224. 


—— 


FOR 
v4 OREIOGNTYESS. /. rom foreign.] Re- 


MY -Lencls ; want 2 . oO lon.echins, 
To FORKELML\GINE [ fore and 
amcegine.| To 9 Key favey hetnre - 
rock, * Camden. 
To FORZJUDCE. v. a. | fore ane jndge.] 
To 1 ee hetorchand; bu! be prepoiiclied, 
To F REENO'W. 2. . i fore and 42909, 3 
To have wrote: FOR: f; tr torelee. Ae. 
FOREANNOU' ww ALE, a [from formance we} 
Potuble ta ic 842 2f5rethcy happen. 
More. 
rOREENO WLEDGE. 77 and! duo w-—¾&õ 
Ae. ] Preleicac*; Koe: ge of tact 
whicn h. 3 ot ve: haps nel. „ide. 
F ORELAND. . %% ant and.] A pro- 
moentory; headtign. {5 light lang jul ing in- 
to the ſea'; 2 Capes Nliltanu. 
ORELAY. v. a. [. Pore and. ay.] To 
Js wait for; iv we) by aaubuſh. 
238 
To FO! NELIT T. v. a. hre and I,. 
raiſe aioft any inter our part. P 
FO RELOCK. . | fore and loc] The 


hair” that grows from the torcpart of the 


To 


het F. /t o. 
POR XN 5 ere and :nau.] The fir = 
or thief p tor, Add: 


| 
FOYEMANAYTHINED. a. | ore and neu- 
tinned.) Mr once or rect d vefore. 
FPO mee 1085 1 89 Aron fare. | 
I» $i 1 TT 11 e. 


Dryden. 


1 Sa een. 


accounts. . Arauge. 


FOREIGN. a. ruin, Fr. fare: * pan.“ | 


S. O NER ALT. F- 


. Firſt in Hraitv. 


, 
.. 0 9 


FO GNA MED. a. J- and me? — Na- 
win. ved bet re. 9: if 9/2. ? 


[OUNG >» nn 322 The 
tine Of day Fc 4 ron tne u idde 
Polt, it, between the dawn ad the meridis 
zn, te 3514.7 Aar htllgt. 

Penne T EE, i an! notices) Ace 
count of ar 115 hot 12 UNDP 218. Armer. 

re. Latin, | Be» 


aids 


rl len, 71 TH * tore og 5 & LIE 14s Locks 
5 To: OR TO: DAI. „ . jure and ordain.} 
T. pied; WwINGHUEKT mh; to pre- 


or «|. . + 
CO/REPART. / fore 
| teriour DA. 


Bets. D. 
FOREPA'ST. a. % anc! Pct 7] = 6 = 


FH er. 


8-24 De an- 


* 5 
„„ „ 92 a 
* 


fore art 144 * Het trend. 
| FOREPS vl. SLL. Ts fre al. d 2 9 ] 
15 voce, * 5 Piep TY . A. d: Mach. geit. 


aud FAR.) Fir't 
rank; fron. Shit Pare es 
FORERECY YED. 4. for? and recite. } 
AMecntioacd or cuumerated betore, 
Svakeſpeart, 
| T» FORERU' a v. a. re and run. 
1. To come UL tore as au ECarucit of lumes- 
thing tollowing. Digue. 
2. Ta precede; to hive the ſtart o. 
FOERU” NNER. /: | [rom ur. run. 
„U aarbuiger; 2: 2buger ln before 
R : 10 


2 ＋ 


. 
— — — 


8 : ——— 


a „ —— — 


FOR 

to, give notice of the approach of thoſe that 
follow. Stiling fleet. Dig deu. 

2. A prognoltick ; a ſign for ſhowing uti 
thing. Lak. 
To FORESA'Y. 2. g. [fore and ſay! 1 

dict; to pi ophe fy. Son Leher. 
To FORESE'E. 2. «. [ fore anc jer * To 


ee b-torchand ; to tee what has n. vet 
nappened. 7.774 


To FOKESHA'ME. wo. [ fore and A . 


To fande; to bring rcproach 2 
842 1 N. 
TO RESIIP. / Hrr an 1 /hip.] 1 1 e Mkt - 
ovr hrt of th. ſhip. HHS 
To FOKESHOYRTEN. v. 4. ( fore aw! 
feor'ens| "To orten ay GS for Luc lake © 
einge 115 uind. { Ab. 3 
wi 2 FORYrSHOW „ T's Ms | far? dr Q . Ks! 
I. to di: cover bee it happcue to pie 
dict; to prognaſtic ate. e | 
2. To reprefent here it o . Le 
FORESIGHT. /. fr. and - | 
1. Preſcience; pteguoliication; iorekvows | 
Lace. 
2. P oeident care © fut rv. I 
FOREST 2111 L UL. a. , 97” 4 F 8 an!? 7. 11 
Pre cieng: 33 vient. Sis Ay. 4 
To FORESFGNIYY. v. a. Hr and, gi. 
for} To token beiorefiand; to fre- 
ew: to ty ity. Heuer. 
FOHESKIN./ [re and Au.] The * re- 
ur. Co. v. 


f 
| 
FIYEESE!RT. / | fore and irt! Lhe, 
* | 
2 


f 
| 
j 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 


— 


—— —2ũ———— 2 


% * 
ua # 7 4 
44 $4 4#+- " 


. 


100 nous er tc Pit of *Þe con: LY 0 


To OREST. ACK. v. G. | fre and c. 
T3 nee & id ry. Fre, e's 
75 POI- EL CM“. 2 T'.A [ fore and He. 


1. To delay; to inder; lu 1 ts 
Fi, its Id. u. 
2. To ſeglect; to omit. . Fut. 
To FOLESLOW. . . To be d. oy; > 4 
loits 1 Hes eit: f 
To FOITE SPLA. . . | fore in jreat [1 
*. T0 predict 7 to foickay. n. 

2. ＋ 0 Th bid. 
FOR ESPE“ NT. a. 
1. Waited; rc? ; out. Sunne. 
2. For pr ſic t; pl. en, ier. 


SU, . 
L 

1 

d | 

Is B-. 1 93. Sh, 1 ö 
7 i 

* ' 

[ 

1 

} 


FCRESPU RKER. / re und,: i.] Cle 
that rides le tere. Sul 
FOREST. / /. , Urench.) 
1. — u. cabNalid u Gt vun. 
with WOOL, N re, 
2. (In law. 14 derten territory Co wee 955 
round and paſt urce, pr: vileged ir Wild! 
ray, WIS g. lere, 


Ten " N » rg i ta. ke — in * 


=. CY 
& 4 


OY : 
"TOC. t Ol 


the Ein + tex bis } 3 Cont TOUS 
8. X 1 


I. 10 g u,epate; to take up beiorchgiic. Ir 


n And V. we © | 4 . 


FOR 


2. To kinder by preoccupation or preven. 


tion, ; Ailton. 
3. To ſeize or Zain poſſeſſion of os 
anther, De:fer, 


FOREST A'LLER. , ftrom gal. Ine 
that zutielpates the market ; one thay 
Purch.its bee annth e to rails the price. 

TORESNFBORSN. . /r anc, rn. B rn 
av wile. Siu pearc, 

FO RES CFR... Areiter, French. 

1. . r. eelorc h. Sh a%kHheare, 

. SUE what tant of the wild country, 
FORPUW ET, 2 a. from. ire and Fat, 
i Oi 8 * A. TE * $. Om Se<Iease d pent 

with heit. Sidnqh. 

FT: POR IE. g. a i fore and taſte.) 

1. To have ANePUE of; to nave preꝛeience 
ol, 

2, Ta tabe he fore ana: ner. Miiton. 
ISS TE. / Anti pation of. South. 
To md io L fore and 4. 

I et; to Div nety. Dig den. 
5 taken; to torchhyw. 

5 om 12 L.. . u. To utter _propteſy, 

; EIS ILER. fe [from freic!.} Pre- 
Ar: Wreſhover. £oyle, 


c VOKETHEYNK. wv. a. | fre and think, 
Co nticipate in the mind; to have pre- 


* 


der Ce 8 Kaleigl. 
Te FCRETAINE. v. . To contrive be- 
#oreh nach Suit. 


: RY TEOQUCET. / (from Prothirk. 
1. Vr dei ee; Froeicipation. 4 4firwines 
2. Pre,vi ent are. 

v VFORET O'KEN. . a. (re aud alen.) 
. O0 for: fo oyu 1 to prognolcate as 2 gn. 

FOKYLYHEM. /. {from the verb. P. c ve- 

niert benz pr. notuck. etdnzy, 

LOKri GOT H /. | fere aud togth.) The 

OG of in he americui part of the mou h: 
tl © incor, Kay. 

FOCREVOP, ro re ang 70h. That part 

Of 2 Worna 1 s Le-d-dreſ- tl.ai is 10rward, 
oa the top d: 2 petri ix. Drydon. 

0 21 5103 1e 111.1. Dare), 25 * and Scncb. ] 

Aon ed b-fore ; mer + als Slate. 


-- 


CM N RD. /. ore aue card] The 
e the Fo . i Mice 
{fo CK 1. An. re and 2 dener 
1. 10 a! 110 alm 15 9 Luke. 
. % wuturm previouſly of any future 
even. 2110s 
e caution againſt any tlung belott- 
8 Gs Mi'ten. 


Tot Ir E ASTE. 2. 4. Lare and ce. 

TOS "ork e; to deuroy. Sar. 
REV VSH, a. 2. | fore and r b. 

. Fre be oreh. Wits K.0(1e8 


mm. -y » 


4. a „ Ou. port. . Fre ane 11097 Ne tem 
a1) Woru out; watt: d by lime of 

TCW EIT. /. .it, French. 
of of AF 3 ] 1 Zomt · 


* 


en· 


on. 
are 
der, 

We 
nat 
ice. 
rn 
arcs 


are, 


vat, 
cn 
* ey. 
/t E. | 


ence 


ton. 
wth, 


den. 


d. 

Pre- 
yl. 
22 
pre- 
. 
2 ad 
%. 
A 


[oe « 


len.) 
n. 
c ve 
duey. 
Tne 
wh; 
Kay. 
part 
ward, 
ydon. 
ch.] 
147. 
Le 
1 liice 
urn. 
Luke. 
ture 
it Ole 
Ort» 
/e. 
Wa be.] 
* F. 
5 
10 
em 
me of 
1 


Zomc · 


FOR 


M Something loft by the commiſſion of a | 
crime; 2 fine; a mu't, . Haller. 
2. A pcrion obnoxious to puniſhment. 
Shakeſhenre. 
To FO/RFEIT. v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
loſe by ſom breach of condition; to lole 
by ſame e ffenge. Dawvics. Bovle. 
FO/RFEIT. a. [from the verb.] Liable to 
penal ſcizure ; alienated by a crime 
Podbe. 
FORFEITABLE. a. [from forfeit.) Pol- 
{-(-d on conditions. by breach of winch 
any thing may be Joſt. 
FO'RFE{TURE. / C forfitture. French.) 
1. Tue ac of fort<iting. 
a. The thing forfeited; a mulct; a fine. 
To FORFE'N , v. a. To prevent; to for- 
bid. Hanmer. 
ORGA VE. The preterite of forgive. 
FORGE./. Forge, Frenc'i.] ; 
1. The place where iron is beaten into 
f;rm. 
2. Any place where any thing is made or 
ſhane! Haben. 
T7, FORCE. v. a. [ ferger, old French. 
t. T. fo by the hammer. Cb n. 
2. To make by any means. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To counterfeit; to falſify. 


FO'RGER. /, {from forge. ] 
1. Ong who makes or torms. 
2. One who counterfe'ts any thing. 7. | 

FORGERY. / f from ge.] 
1. The rine of falſiſica ion. 
2. Snith's werk; tle act of the forge. 

Milton. 

To FORCE T. v. a. preter. Hrgot; part. 
Hrgotieu, or forgot. [pop gytan, Sazon.] 

1. To loc memory ot; to let go irom the 
remembrance. Attyrrbury. 


Svaxe/peare, FOYREY. a. [from fork] Torked; — 


Staahens. ' 


FOR 
r. The at of forgiving. 
2. Parton of an off -nder. Pr. of Manaſſeb. 


Damel. 


3. Pardon of an offence. South. 
4. Lenderneis; willingneſs to pardon, 
Spratt. 
6. Reniion of 2 fine or penalty. 
FORGTVER. / from forgive. One who 
150 1 
R680 . art. pa. . 
FORGO” CTEN. { Nat — — f 
To FORHA'iL. v. a. To haraſs; tear; tore 
mend. r 
FORE. / C fourche, French. ] 7 * 
1. An in'irument divided at the end into 
two or more points or prongs. Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed tor the point of an 


arrow. Shakeſheare. 
z. Ap int of a fork. Addiſon. 


To FORK, +. g. {from the noun.] To ſhoot 
into bes, as corn does out of the ground. 
FO RIED. a. [from fork.] Opening into 
two or more parts. Shakeſpeare, 
FORKTI)LV. a. {from forked.) In a 
fort d form. 
FO RKI DNESS. / from ordted.] The 
qi of ohenint into two parts. 
FORKRHEAD. /. fork and head.] Point of 
an arrow. Spenſer. 


ed: oncning to two har 's. P - 
nE a. Deleried; torfaken. Fairfax. 
FORLORN, a. 
t. Delete !; deſtitute; forſaken ; wretch-. 
eil, hoipie.3. Knalles. Fenton. 
2. Lal; Geiperate, Sprn/er. 
2 3nall : d-ſpicabie. Shakeſpeare. 
TORLORN. /. A loſt, folitary, fortaken 
man. 
Fos togn Hope. Due ſoldiers who are ſent 
firſt to the attack, and are therefore docine 


2. Nor to attend; to neglect. Iſaiah. dt ntl, Shnts/beare. Dr;den. 
FORGE”TFUL. a. {{rom get.] | F 300 KNNESS. £ Mitery ; :ulitu. e. 

1. Not rutaining the memory of. (T9 F AVE. v. u. | from for aud He. JT. 
2. Czuſin g oblivion; oblivious Prylen. wers. Bayle. 
3. Inattentive; n-gligent ; nerl: ful; FOH. Ana, Latin. ] 


careleſs. Hebrrabg. Pris, 
FORGE'T FULYNESS. . from fo-gvt fil. | 
1. Oblivion; ceſſation to remember; 17s 
of memory, Shakelbeare. 
2. Negligence ; peglect; ina teut ien. 


Hocker. 
FORGETTER. / (tum orget.] 
1. One that forg-is, 
2. A carcleſs we riorn, 
T5 FORGTVE. v. a. pr>t. rgav /; part, 
piſf. forgiven. [Fongzrar, Saxon] 


_ _ ——_— — 


| 


1 To pardon; nut 10 puniſh, Prior. 
2. Jo za dun a crime. Luise. 
3. To remit; not te exact debt or pe- 
na'ty. ; 

* ENESS. / yopgiprenirra, Sax. 


1. Tue enten apprirance of any thing; 
renrei-rtarion; pe. Grew. 
2. Being; as mo dite th a particular th ape. 
Dryden. 
2. Particular molle or mod cation. 
Addiſon. 


| 4. Beauty; elegance of axr,yearance. 
Iſaiah. 


— — 


ce. Regularicy ; methad; order. 
Shakeſpeare. 
6. Exterval appears. without the eſſen- 


tial qualities; emp y .. Swift. 
7. Ceremony ; exg rat its. Cres don. 


8. Stated method, etabl. had practice, 
Hooker. 
9. A org fe2 Watts. 
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2. The manner iv u ich athmg is form- 


— — —U— . — 
2 - - 
. 


FOR 


12. Aclaſs; a rank of ſtudents. Prior. 
11. 1“ e teat or bel cf a hare. Prior. 
12. Form is the eſſrutial. ſpecifical mo- 
dific ation of the matter, (© as to give it 
furh a peculiar manner f ex ſtence. 
To FORM. 2. a. [ formo, Latin. 
1. Vo m ke out ct mat ral. Pap. 
2. Ty mailed io a particulur ſhaye, 
3. To modify; to ſcheme ; to pln, 
Dryden. 
4. To arrange; to combine in a particu 
lar manner. 
t. To adjuſt; to ſettle. Decay of Pirty. 
6. To con'trive; to join. Rowe, 
7. To mod. 1 by e lucation cr inſtitution. 
1 MAL. a. | formel, Liench, fermaiis, 
1 


1. Cer: mnions ; ſolemn; preciſe 5; exact 


to aff: Qativn, Bacon. 
2. Not ſudden; not extemporaneous. 

Hoozer. 

3. Reg ilar ; methovical. taller. 

4. External; laving tue apprarauce, but 

not the cſi-nce. Dryden. 


5. Depending upon eſtabliſn ent or cul 
tom; he did the formal exerc'ſos. 
6. Having the power of maling any thin 


FOR 


2. Mentioned before another. Pope 
. Pait ; as, this was the cuſtom in fermer 
Zune. 
P 14% 000 RLT. ad. (from former. ] In times 
„ pb Addifon, 
Fe ROYTDABLLE. g. [| formidabilis, up 
' $00 ; Creautul ; tremendous; terti- 
FO'KMIDABLENESS. /. {from forms. 
datir. | 
1. The quality of exciting terrour or eread. 
2. The t. ing cauſing dread. 


Decr» of Piet. 
FC'RMIDABLY. ad. [from dib l. 
a terrible manner. Dryden. 


FO'EMLESS. a. [from form. | Shapes ; 
wanting revulzrity of fr. Shakeſdeare, 

FO'RMULARY./: | formulaire, F rench.) 
A book containing {tated and preſcribed 
model. 

FO'RMULE. / rms, French; formula, 
Latin. | A tct or preſcribed model. 

1c FO'RNICATE. v. x. [from fornix, Lat.] 
To commit lewidnefs, Brown. 

FORNICA*TION. {. [ fornication, French. 


1. Concub nage, or commerce with an un- 


what it 18, Hitler. Sli./ingh. et. 
7. Retain ing its power aud cſtential cha- 
racteriſtick. Shuhefpenre 


FO'RMALIST. {{ formalile. Fre. ch.] On: 
who prefers app -aiance i reatity, Sorth, 
FORMA'LITY. / | formatuc, F:ench.] 
1. Ceremony; eftabathed mode of beha 


Viour. Atterbury. 
2. Solemn order, hab:t, or dreis. 

Swift. 

4. The quality by which any thing is 

what it is. Stulineficet. 

To PORMALZE. . a. { formatiger. Fr.) 

1. To model ; to modify. Hooker. 


2. To za ſe formality. 
FO'RMLA LLY. ad. [Crom forma!) 
1. Acco q ng to citabliſhed rules. 
Sb 2 ＋ de dre. 
2. Ceremom uſly; ſt. f,; preciſely. 
Collier. 
3. In open app arance. Leder. 
4. Eſſential,y ; characteriſtically. 
Smalridęe. 
FORMA'TION., © [ /rmation, French.) 
1. The act of fo: n M os generating. 


| 


ed. 

FO'RMATIVE. @ f m forms, Latin. J 
Having the power of Siving turm ; pla- 
ſtick. 

FO'RMER,/. (from h. He that forms; 


married woman. Graun t. 
2. In ſcripture, foractimes idolatrr. 
Exekicl. 


FORNICA “TOR. / \ frrycateur, French.] 
One that has con:niczce with unmarried 
women. Taylor. 

FOENiCA/TRESS. woman who with- 
vut marriage Conabits with a man. 

Shaleſpeare. 

To FORSA'RE. v. g. preter. forſook ; part. 

paſſ. for /ook or forſaken. |wer/ucken. Dutch. 

1. To leave in reſentment, or diſlike, 
Coable/. 

Gol l-avs; fo go away from. Drycen. 


FORT KER. / from for/ate.} Deferter; 
one that for fakes. A 


po . 
FOURSOCYTH. ad. [ponpobe, Sa =yy 


I. In truth; certaiuly; very well. 
Hayward. 
1. A word of honour in addreſs to wor 


men. 
To FORSWT/AR. v. a. pret. for/avear ; 
part. for/avorn. [foppya3:ian. Sax n. 
1. To rcriounce upen ah. Shakefpear-- 
2. To cny upon oath. | Shakeſpeare. 
3. With tle reciprocal pronoun; 28, 70 
tortwear Hine to be perjured ; to ſwear 


ſallelv. Smith. 
To FORSWE/'AR. v. n. To ſwear falſely; 
to commit perjury. She hefpeare. 


FORSWE'ARER. / [from for/avear.) One 
who is perjured. 


RT. . [ A fortified houſe; 
FORT. / [ fort, French. ] A _ 


maker; contriver ; plan, . Ray. 
FO'RMER. a. [from Foniny Saxon. ] 
1. Before another in time. Cnrkeſpearts 


2 FO/RTED. 


3. To deſert ; to fail. Rowe. 


* e eee „ " 0 0 — , 
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FORTILV. /. French. ] A little fort. 


FOR 


FO'RTED. a. [L irom fort. ] 
uarded by forts. 
FORTH. ad. (pon, Saxon; whence fur- 


Shakeſpeare. 


ther, and furtheſt. } 
1. Forward; onward in time. 


Spenſer. | 
| Forward in place er order. 
Soy , Whitgift. 
3. Abroad ; out of doors. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Out away; beyond the boundary ol 
any place. 5 Spenſer. 
5. Out into public view. 8 Waiter. 
6. Thoroughly ; from beginning to end. 


7. To 2 certain degree. Haunumond. 
2. On to the end. Memoir in Sirype. 
FORTII. pret. Out of. Dt une. 


FORT HCO'MING. a. [ forth and coming. 
Ready to appear; nut b ouding, 
Sha ear. 
FORTHISSUING. g. [ £rth ard ze. ] 


C.ming out, coming forward t. om a 


covert. 
FORTHRYCUHT. ad. ¶ forth and right. ] 
Straigi:t forward; without fl-xions, 
Dryden. 
FORTHWT'THL ad. [ forth and <vith. | 
Immed:ately ; without delay; at once; 
freight. VIE3» 
FO/RTIE TH. a. [from fortz. ] The fourth 


tenth. onne. 


FO RTIFIX BIE. ». from ort.] What | 


may be fortified. 
FORTIFICA”TION. /. [ frtifcation, Fr.) 
1. The ſcience of military architeure. 
2. A place built for ſtrengti. Sidney. 
FORT FIER. / [from Artig. 
1. One who erects works ct defence. 
2. One who ſupports or ſecures. Sidney. 
To FO'RTIF V. v. a. {forti;.cr, Frencli. | | 
1. To ſtrengthen agauſt attacks by walls 
or works. Staſe heart. 
2. To confirm; to encourage. Sidney. 
3. To fix; to eflabliſh in reſolution. 


L acke. 
— J [from fort.] A utele 
Ort. 


Sha ſpeare. 

FO RTITU DE. / Crtitudo. Ladin. 
1. Courage; b:avery. Milton. 
2. Strength; force. Ehak-ffeares 
FO'RTLET. / Crom :.] A li tle fort. 
FORT NIGHT. /.[con'radted from ſourt en 
night. feopneryne max, Saxon.) The 
ſpace of two weeks. Bacon. 
FORTRESS. / [ for:-ref7, Fr.] A ftrong 
hald: a for ufi-sd place. Lacke. 
FORTU'ITOUS. 4. [ for tuit, Fr. fortuitus, 


Furniſhed or | FORTUTTOUSNESS. / {from r ¹d 


| 


FOR 


Accident ; chance. | 
FORTUNATE. a. {/riuna;us, Latin.) 
Lucky ; happ» ; lucce $iul. Vreden. 
F O'RTUNATE Y. ad. from fortune. 
oo uc es +, F1Or 
FIRTUNATENESS./. [from fortiata e.] 
Heppily ; goon 'uck ; furcelss Sidney. 
FORTUNE. / [( fortune, Latiu.] 
I. The power ſupfoſed to diſtrioute the 
lots of liſe according to ler on humour. 
hal. ſpeare. 
2. The good or ill that bef:ls man. 
Bentley. 
3+ The chance of life; meat s of living. 
4. Event; fin cels good or bad. Temple. 
5. Etta e; poſſeſſions. Shateſbeare. 
6. The port.o:; oi a man or woman. 
Oteray. 
7. Futurity ; fu ure events. Cœar lux. 
To FO KTUNE. . a. [rom the nou “1 
To b:tal' 3 toy tall out 3 20 happ n; iv 
come ca'ually to paſs. ' = Knoles. 
FORT UNED. a. Supplied by fortur e. 
Shakeſoeare. 
FO'RTUNEBOOK. / { fortune aid book] 
A book conſulted to know fortune. 
; Craſhaxy, 
FORTUNEHUNTER. / fortureand but } 
A man whaſe en ployment is to enquire 
after women with great portions. to en- 
rich himielf by marrying them. Srefator. 
To FORTUNETELL. 2. 1. Fortune and 
toll. 
1. To preterd to the power of reveal:rg 
futuritv. Walton. 
2. To rev-2! fo turity, Cleawcland. 
FORTUNETE? LeR {| forti.neanateller.) 
Oue wio cheats perpie by pretending to 
the knowledge of finurry, Druppa. 
FO/RTY. 4. [xe ye;.iz, Sax.] Four umcs 
ten. 
FC NLF. / Latin. ] Any pubiick p'ace. 
To rORW &/NI)ER. v.a. Vrandævander.] 
To wanier Adly. Spenſer. 
FO'RW ARD. aid. penpeind, Saxo IT. 
waida part or place before; onward; 
progrefſive'y. 
FOR WARD. a. (from the adverb.] 
1. Warm; carneſt. Calatians. 
2. Arlen ; caget; hot; violent. | 
Prior. 
2, Ready ; cenfident; preſumptuous. 


4. Not reliv. d, not over modeft, 
Shakeſpeare, 
5. Premature; early ripe. Sbaleſ care. 


6. Quick; ready; haky. i ocke. 


Lotin.} Accidental ; calua!. Kay. 
FORT UTTCUSLY: ad. [from fortuiteus.] 
Accidental y; catual'y ; by chance. 

: Rogers. 


| 
| 
| 


7. Autecedemt ; antericur ; eppoſcd to po- 
fteriour. Shakeſpeare. 


$. Not bebindhand; not infcriorr. 
3G3 


Shakeſpeare. 
Yþe To 


Hacker. f 
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To FORWARD. V. As (from the adverb.]] FOUCHT. The preter ite and participle of 


I. To haften; to quicken; to acc ele- 


rate, 
2. To patronize; to advance. 


FO'RWARDER. /, {from ſcrward.] He 


w ho Dromoes any thing. 
FC'RW *RDLY. av. (ru the adj cti ve. 
Eag rly; atiiv. 5 
FOR W]GRDNESS. / [from fravard.] 
1. Friverncts; ardovy; readinels to act. 
2 Q-icknets ; reacdinete. P otton. 
3. Earl en- 18; car'y ripeneſs. 
4. Confidence; allu ance; want of mo- 
Geſty. 
FO RW RDS. ad. Straight befor -; pro 
g' -ſhreiv. rbut! not. 
FOSSE. /. [In, Latin] A ditch; a 
1007. | 
FO/SSE WAY. ( and way.) One of tie 
rea Roman ron s thr vu Enyland, fo 
called trom the ditches o cava fi 'e, 
FOSSIL. a. [ /7/is, Latic.] That wiich is 
du Hut of the earth. Woodward. 
FO'SS:L. / Many bodies, becauſe we (if 
cover them by digging intothe bovels of 
the eart', are calle:' l. Lacke. 
To FO'STER. v. a. [pot ian, Saxon. 
I. To nu le; to feed; to ſupp wt. 


Cleuveland. 
2. To pamper; to encourage. Sidney. 
3 To cheriſh; to f..rward. Thow ſon. 


FO'STER GE. / If vm er.] The office 
of nurſiny. Ralei:h. 

FO “SI ERBROTHER. {.'ppren bnosben, 
Saxon. ] On- bred at the fame pap. 

FOSTERCHYLN. / (y ren cid, Saxon.) 
A child nurſed by a won an not the mo- 
ther, or bred by a man not the father. 

| | Dawes. 

FOSTERDA M. /. Der and dam.] A 
nurſe ; one that per ferms the office of a 
mother. Dryden. 

FOSTEREARIH. / [Ver and carth.] 
Earth Ly which the pant is now iſhed, 
though it Cid not grow ficit in it. 

Phillips 

FO'STERER. + from er. A vuwic; 
one who gives fo d iu the place of a pa- 
rent. 

FOSTTRFTA WT HER. / ſropren paven, 
Saxon. ] One who ;ivts food in the place 
of 1e farher. 

oy 4 «ated TIILR. / 1 After and mother.] 

narle, 

FOS: ER ON. /, er and en.] One 
ted and educated, though not the lun by 
Nature. 

FOUG ADE. /. [French.] In the art of 

Wal, a for of little mine in the manner 
of a Mell dug under forme work ct ferti. 
geation. Dic. 


Altterbury. 


| 


Aebi. : 
FUUGHTEN. The paſtive participle of 

Fi. 

FOUL. a. Crul. Saxon.] 

1. Not clean; filthy ; erty ; miry. 
Tillot 
2. Impure; polluted; full of fith. 5 

Tillotſon. 
3. Vicked; deteſtable; „ 
4. Nat lau ful. Shakejbearc, 


s. Hateful 2 ugly; loarkhſomc. Bacon. 
6. Di! racctui ; ſhamctul, Milton, 
7. Coaile ; grols. Aiden. 


3. ruilot groſs humours ; wanting pu ga. 
t on. o/akeſ;eare, 
9. Nv brichts net ſerene. Herden. 
10. Wich rough fone; with unſcaſonable 
violence. Clarendon; 
11. [Ameng ſeamen.] Entangied: u, 4 
re teu of the ane gr. 
To FC UL. 2. a. [pulan. S. xon.] To daub; 
to: hemire ; ro make filth, Etelyn, 
LOULFA'CED. a. | foul and rcd] Having 
an ugly or hateful vilag S. akeſþeart. 
FO“ LY. ad. {tron foul.) Fills ; raftie 
Iv; „duffle. yeward, 
FOULMCUTHED. a. [ul end moutb.] 
Scurrilous; habituated in the ue of op- 
pr brious terms. Addijan. 
FC/ULNESS. / [from faul.] 
1. Ihe qual.ty ori being foul; fi th. neſs; 


nainels. Wilkins, 
2. Pollution: impurity. Bacan, 
3. Hatetujnefs ; atrociouſneſs. 

Ben Jonſor. 
4. Uęlincſs; deformit»-. Dryden. 


5. Dilhonelty ; want of candour. 
| Hammond. 
{ FOUND. The pretcrite and particip:e pal- 
tiv- of Vd. | 
To FOUND ». a. \ fundare, Latin.] 
I. To lay the baſis vt any building, 


2. lo build; to raiſe. Dawes, 
3. To citab'iſh; to ere. Miiton. 


4+ To „ive buth or original to; as, he 
founded an art. 

5. To! raiſe upon as on a principle or 
ma xm. 

6. To fix firm. Shakeſpeare. 

To FOUND. v. a. [ fundare, Laim.] To 

torm by meli g and pouring into moulds; 
to cf, 

FOUNDATION. /. [ fin:dation, French. 
1. Ihe bofis o lower part of an; cctfice, 
2. The act of fixing the baſis. Tickell, 
3. The principles or grounds on which 

any notion is raiſed. Tlot/or, 
4. Original ; rile, Hooker. 
5. A revenue ſettled ard eſtabliſhed fer any 
porpoſe, particu!aily charity.  ”- 


FO U 


6. Eſtahliſument; et lement. 
ZO/UNDER. / Crom found.) 
1. A buitucr ; one who railes an edifice. 
2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue tor any 
ul pole . Bey, tle v. 
3. On: from whom any thing has its ori- 
gin. lor beginnmg. R zſecin nou. 


4. A caſter ; one who forms ligmes by 


calting melted ma: ter Lito n 0145. (Grew, 
T FO'UNDER. v. a. { fondre. ren: . ] 
To cauſe fuch a torenets and ten erneſs in 
a horſe's foot, that he is unable to let ic to 


the gre und. Dorjet. 
7 FOUNDER. wv. . 

1. To link to the bottom, Raleigh. 

2. To fail; to miſcarry. Shakeſpeare. 


FOUNDRY. /. A place where figures arc 
forme! of melted metal; a caftirg hauf 
FO'UNDLING. / from hund of find.] A 
chill -xpoled io chance; a child f. und 
without anv parent or owner. Sidney. 
OU ADKESS. 2 [trom founder.) 
1. A woman that younds, builds, eſta- 
blithes, or begi:'s any thing. 
2. \ woman that eſtaoliſhes any chatita- 


ble revenues. 
FOUNT. . { fons, Latin; fontaine, 
French.] 
Miltun. 


FOUNT AN. 
1. Avwcll; a ſpring. 
2. Atmall baſin of ſpr inging water. 
3. J jet; 4 ſpout of water. Bacon. 
4. The head or ipring of a river. 
5. Orivin-l; fir princi}le ; firit cauſ-, 

FOUNTAINLESS. a. [from fountain.) 
Having no fountain. 

FO'UNTFUL. a. { Hunt and full.] Full of 
ſprings. Charman, 

To FOUPE. v. a. To drive with ſu len 
mpe*tuofit y. Camden, 

FOUR. [yeopen, Saxon.} Twice two. 

FOUR BE. / {French.] A cheat; a tricking 
te HW. Desi. nt. 

FOURFO'LD. a. ur and full. | vou. 
times told, 2 HUM, 

FOURFO'O TED. a. { four and foot ] Que 
druped. | Dry 42% 

FOURSCO'RE. a. four and fc. 

1. Four times twenty ; eignty. Surly. 
2. It is ule ellipiicaily ror fouriore 
yeurs, 

FOURSQU)T V/RE. a. {four and fquare.] 
Q11tran;;ular. aleigh. 

FOURTE/EN. a. [FS0peRT; Ny Saxon. 
Four and ten. 

FOURTE"EN'TH. . rom Hurteen. ] The 
original of tourteea ; the tourth after the 
tenth. 

FOURTH . from four.) The ordinal of 

_ tour ; tae firlt after the third. 

fOURTHLY. a. {from fer:b.] In the 
fourth plac-, Lacie 


FRA 
FOURWHEE'LED. a. [four aud wheel 


Run mog upon twic wo whezs. Popes 
FC'UTRA. / frcom fcutre, French. ] A fig; 

a te off, Shaxo/prauree 
FOWL. / {ruxel puhl, Saxon.] Au: od 

anima'; a bira. Eacon. 
To FOWL. v. z. To kill birds tur foud or 

gam | 
F(OYWLER /, # from fowl. ] A ſport ſman 

wo pu lu.s Hirns. P: illips. Pope. 
PFU'WLINGYOPIECE. /. [ foxud ail pieces] A 

gun fer birds. Mortimer. 
FOX. / ſpox, Saxon.) 

I. Aw animal of the canine K na, re- 
mackable for his cunning, living in holes, 
an! prey ing upon towls or finall ant mals. 

Sgaudeſbrurr- 
2. A knave or cunning fellow. 
FO/XCASE. / {fox and ca.]! A fox's 
| 
FONSCTASE. / [ fox and waſe,] The pur- 
ſuir of the fox with hound. Pope. 
FiYXEVIL. / [for and evil] A kind of 
diſeat- in whicn the hair theds, 
FO/XFISEL. / A kind of lfh. 
FO'XCLOVE. / A plant. Miter. 
FU'XHUNTER. / [Vr and Hunter.]! A 
man whole cn:i-t ainiition is to ſhew 115 
bravery in hunting fox: s. Spe Tutor. 
FO'XSHIP. /. | from for.) The character oc 
14:itics Of a tox; cunming. S ares 
FO/XTRAP. /. [fox and trap.] A vw er 
ſnare to cat foxes. Tal ler. 
FO T. / [ foi, French. ] Faith; allegiance. 
| Siet. 
To FRACT. . a. [fra%us, Latin.) La 
| break; to viclate;; to nitringe. 
Sa Hears. 
FRA'CTION. /. [ fraier. French. 
t. The act ot breaking; the itate of be- 
ing broken. Barnet. 
2. A broken part of an integra.. 
Bron 
FRACTIONAL. a. firom fraTicn.] Be- 
| Longing to 2 broken number, Cocerr. 
f FRA'CTURE. /. [ Tactura, Lin.) 
t. Breach; tcparetion ot continuous parts. 
2. The leparatio.! of the contnuity of a 
bone in livitng bodies. Herbert. 
To FRACTURE. . 4. [from the noun.) 
Fo hrrak a tone. Wiſeman 
FKA'GILE. a. [ fragi/ts, Lit] 
1. Biitil- ; calily inappcd cr broxen, 
| Denham. 
2. Wir; uncertain ; eaſily Veftroyed. 
FRACYVEILY. / [trrm frage/e.] 
1. Biiccicnc!s ; calincl> t be broken. 


bacon. 
2. Wenl:nef:; uncertainty. Knniles. 
Js Frailtv ; liablene's to fault. Wot. 


FRAOMANG ff, ragrimmtuy, Latin J A 
N parc 


—— — 
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art broken from the whele; an imper- 
ect piece. Neauton. 
FRA'GMENTARY. a. (rom fragment. 
Compoſed of fragments. Donne. 
FRAGOR /. [Latin.] A noiſe; a creak ; 
a craſh. Sandys. 
FRA'GRANCY | . | fragrantia, Latin. 
FRA'GRANCY. Sweetnels of ſinell; 


1 ſcent. Garth. 
FRA'GRANT. a. [ fragrans, Lat. ] Odo- 
rous; ſweet of Imell. Prior. 


FRA'GRANTLY. ad. [from fragrant.] 
With ſweet ſcent. Mortimer. 
FRAIL. /. 
1. A baſket made of ruſhes. 
2. A ruſh for weaving baſkets. 
FRAIL. a. { fragilis, Latin.) 
1. Weak; caſily decaying ; ſubject to ca- 
tualties. Rovers. 
2. Weak of reſolution; liable to + rrour 
or ſeduction. Taylor. 
FRATLNESS. / [from ſrail.] Weakneis; 
inſtabilitv. Norris. 
FRATILTV. / [from il. 
1. Weakneis of reſolution; inſtability of 
mind. Milton. 
3. Fault proceeding from weaknets ; fin 
of infirmity. Dryden. 
FRAT CHEUR. . [French.} Freſhneſs ; 
coolneſs. Dryden. 
FRAISE. /. [Fr.] A pancake with bacon 
in it. 
To FRAME. v. a. 
t. To form or ſabricate by crderly con- 
firuction an union of various parts. 
Spenſer 
2. To fit one to another. 
3. Jo make; to compoſe. 


Sphak-ſpeare. 
4. To rezulate ; to adjuſt. 42 on. 


3. To form to any ruie ur method. 


G/anwille. 


6. To contrive; to plan. 
7. To ſettle; to ſcheme out. 


S hbake/peare. 


3. To invent; to fabricate. 
FRAME. 1 from the verb. ] 


Bacon. 


1. E fabrick; any thing conſtructed of 


various paris or members. 


Dryden. Tillotſon. 


Abbot. 
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FRA'MPOLD. a. Peeviſh ; boiſtercus; rug- 
ged. Hacke,, 
FRANCHISE. /. [| franchiſe, French. ] 
1. Exemption from any onerous duty, 
he ng ; inmunity ; right grant» 
ed. 
3. Diſtrit ; extent of juriſdiction. 


To FRA'NCHISE. ». a. [from he 
To eniranchile ; to make free. 
Shake 
FRA'NGIBLE. a. range T ————_ 
brittl- ; eaſily broken. Boyle, 
FRA'NICN. / A paramour ; a boon com- 
anion. Spenſer. 
FRANK. a. { franc, French. * 
I. Liberal, geuerous ; not niggardly. 
2. Open; ingenuuus ; finc=t:e ; not re- 
ler ved. 
3. Without conditions; wi hout pay went. 
4. Not reuriined; licentions. Spenſer, 
RANK. / (trom the adjeQtiv:.] 
I. A place to feed hogs in; a ty. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. A letter which pays no poltage. Pope, 
4. A French coin. 
To FRANK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhut up in a frank or fiy. 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. To feed high; to fat; to cram. 


Ainſworth, 
3. [From the adjective.] To exempt lets 
ters from poſtage. Swift, 
FRA'NKINCENSE. /. [ frank and incerye.] 
Franktncen/e is a dry relinous ſubſtancꝛ in 
pieces or drops, of a pale yellowiſh white 
colour; a ſtrong {meij, but not diſagreta- 
ble, and a bitter, acric, and refinovs taſte, 
It is very flammable. Brerewood, 
FRA'NKLIN, /. [from /runk.] A fteward; 
a bail:f} of land. Spenſer. 
FRA'NELY. ag. [from fran.] 
1. Liberally; treely ; kindly ; readily, 
Bacon. 
2. Withovt conftraint ; without reſerve. 
FRA'NKNESS. / [from frank.] : 
I. Piainnets ot fpecch; openneſs; oP 
nuouvineſs. Clare 
2. Liberality; bounteouſneſs. ; 
3. Free''om from reſetv-. S*aney 


* 


2. Any thing made fo as to inclote or ad- | FRANEPLE/DGE. / franciplegium, Lat] 


mit ſomething cle. 


di ſpoß tion. 

4. Scheme; order. 
et. Contrivance; projection. Shukeſpeare. 
6. Mechanical conſtruct n. 


7. Shape, form; proportion. Hudibras. 


Newton. 
3. Order; regularity ; adjuſted ferics 1 
Swift. | FRA/NTICK. a. Lee, Greek.) 


Clarendon. 


A pledge or ſurety for frecmen. 


1. Mad ; deprived of under ſlanding by 
violent madneſs; outrageouſly and turbu- 
lently mad. Spen/er- 


2. Trarſported by violent paſſion, 


PRA/MER. / (rem frame; fpnemman, | FRA'NTICKLY. ad. from framick.) Mad. 


a a 


Saxon 
ſechemec. 


J Maker; former; contriver; 


ly ; ou:rageouſly. 


| 
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FRANTICXNESS. [from frantich Mad- 


neſs; fury of aſſion. 

FRATE'RNAT.. v. [ fraternal, Fr.] Bro- 
theriy; pertainiug to brothers; becomine 
brot vers. Ham mond. 

FRATE'RNALLY. {. [ fraternite, French. 

1. The ſtare or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of men united; corporation ; ſo- 
ciety. L'Efrange. 
4. Mn of the fame claſs or character. 

EFRA'TRICIDE. /. [ /r::;cide, Fr.] The 
murder of a brother. 

FRAUD. /. V aus, Lat.] Deceit ; cheat; 
trick ; artifice. Dryden. 


FRA'UDFUL. a. [ fraud and Full.) rea- 
cheroOus 3 @ ttul tres iſh. Soak: /220 Fe. 


 TRAUDFULLY. ad. [irom fraudfi!.) De- 


ceitiu!ly ; artfully. 
FRAUDULENCE. ? fe | frandulentia, 
FRY/UVDULENCY. Latin.] Deccit- 


tulneſs ; trickiſhacls ; proneneſs to arti- 


fice. 
FRAUDULENT. a. frawud::leux, French ; 
fraudulentus, Latin. 
1. Full of artifice ; trickiſh ; ſubtle ; de- 
ceitful. iiiten. 
2. Per farmed by art:fice; deceitful ; rrea- 
cherous. Milton. 
FRAUDULENTLV. a. J. rom frauduluut] 
By fraud; by deceit ; by artifice : deceit- 
fully ; treacheroully. Taylor, 
FRAUGHT. particip. paſſ. (from fraight. 
nov written Height. 
1, Laden; charged. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Filed; ſtored ; thronged. Spenſer. 
FRAUGHT. /. A freight; a cargo. 
Lryden. 
To FRAUGHT. w. a. To load; to crowd. 
FRAUGHTAGE. / [from franught.] Lad- 
ing; cargo. Shakeſpeare. 
FRAY. / Frayer, to fright, Fcenct..| 
1. A broil; a battle; a fight. Fairfax. 
2. A tus! ; a combat. Denham. 
To FRAY. v. n. [effrayer, French. 
1. To tright ; to territy. 
2. To rub. 
FREAK. /. (ynæc. 1 
go A ſudden and cauleleſs change of 
place, 
2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; a whim; 
a capricious prank. Spector. Swift. 
To *REAK. v. a. To varicyat-, 7. hamſon. 
FRE'AKISH. a. Crom fra] Cans ivious; 
humnourto e. L' Eftrang.. 
FREAKISHLY. ad. from freaki/h.] Ca- 
wwaſly ; humcurfomety. 
FRE'AKISHNESS. / [from freaki/>.] Ca- 
pricioutneſs ; humouriomeneſs ; whimli- 


IN. 


1 


9. Frank; not gained by — not 
a 


FRE 


To FREAM. v. a. [ fremere, Latin} Te 
Ero. e. 
rü CK LE. , 
I. A ſpot rai'ed in the ſkin by the fun. 
2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. 
| Evelyn, 
FRE'CKLED a. [from freckle.) Spotted; 
maculater, Ihe ton. 


1 KLV. a. [from freckle.) Ful of 
reckles. 
FRED. The ſame with peace. So Frederick 
is powerful or wealthy ia peace. Gibſo. 
CREE. a. { pneah, Saxon.] 
1. It liberty; not enflaved. Prior. 
2. Uucompelled; unreſtrained, South. 
3. Not bound hy uſage ; not neceſſitated. 


4. Permitted ; allowed. —— 
5. Licentious; unreſtrained. emple. 
6. Open; ing-nu-ous. Otawaye 
7. Acquaintcu 3 cunveriag without re- 
{-rvc. 

8. L. beral; not parſimonious. Pape. 


urcnaica, cone 


to. Cicar trom diſtreſe. ' Shakeſpeare. 
It. Guiltle!s; innocent. — way 
11. Excmpt ; clcar. Denham. 


I 3. Inveſt-d with franchiſes ; poſſeſſing any 
thing without vaſſalage. Dryden. 
14. Without expence ; as a free ſchool. 
To FREE. v. a. 
1. To be at liberty; to reſcue from ſlavery ; 


to manumit; to looſe. Pope. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing 
ill. Clarendon. 
3. To clear from impediments or obftruc- 
tions. Dryden. 
4. To baniſh ; to ſend away; to rid. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. To — 7 Romans. 
6. To unlock: to open. Dryden. 


FREEBOY'O TER. / [| free and Booty.] A 
robber; a plunilerer. arendon. 

FREEBO'OTIN G. /. Robbery ; plunder. 

FRE'EBORN. / Iaberning _— 


den. 
FREECHA'PEL. / [ free and chapel.) A 
chapel of the king's foundation, an by 
him exempted from the juriſdiction of the 
ordinary. The king may alto licenſe a 
ſubject to found ſuci a chapel. Coavel. 
FRE'ECOST. / [free and ct.] Without 
Xpence. 
FRE'EDMAN. /. A ſlave manumitted. 
FREEDOM. / from free.] 


1. Liberty; exetuptiou for ſervitude; in- 


devendence. Dryden. 
2. Privilege; franchiles ; immunities. 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. Exemption from fate, neceſſity, or pre- 
determination. South. 
| 4» Un- 
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4. Unreſtraint. NMaccalees. 


J. The ſtate of being without any particu- 
far in convenience. 
& Eaſe or facility in doing or ſhowing any 
ung. 


FRS EFO OTE D. a. { free and foot.) Nat 


re trained in the march. SHadeſheure 
FREEHE ATED. a. { free aud peart.] 
Frberal; nnrefirained. Towies. 


FREEHOLD: | free and Fold. That laid 
or tenement wh:ich a man held- th in fre, 
fes tail, or for term of lille. Freehold i 
gGeed is the rea) polleon of lands fone 
menis in fre, tec-tail, or for life. Free. 
is ſometimes taken in oppotition to vil. 


ſenege. Couycl. 
FR?.ELIO'LDER. / {from ue. One 
w..'. has a frechoid. Deowics. 


FRE'ELY. ad. {trom rec. 
1. A: hberty; without vaſſalage ; without 
flovery. 
2. Without reſtraint ; laviſhly, 


Shakeſpeare. 

3. Without ſcruple ; without refer ve. 
4. Without impediment. Aſcham. 
4. Without neccilicy ; without predeter 
minati-n. Rovers. 
6. Frankly ; U berally. South. 


7. Spontaneouſly ; ot his own accord. 
FREEMAN. /. | free ani man. 
1. One not a ſlave; not a vaſſal. Lake. 
2. On: partakivg of rights, privileges, or 
mmmuniti-s, Dryden. 
FREEMI'NDED. a. [re and mind.] Un- 
conſtrot ned; without load of carc. Bacon. 
FRE'ENESS. /. [Crom He.] 
1. The itite or qualiey or being free. 
a. Openneſ-; unretervedneſs ; ingenuoul- 
neſs ; candour. Dryden. 
3. G-nerofity ; liberality. Spratt. 
hy ar raged Fry [ free and ſchoel.] A 
ſc'.ool in which learnmy is given without 
Pay. Dawes. 
FKEESPO'KEN. a. [ fee and ſpoke.) Ac- 
cuſtoned to ipeak w:ttout reterve. 
Bacon. 
FRE'EST ONE. /. [ free and fone.) Stone 
com non-v uſed in building; fo called, be- 
cauſe it my be cut in any direction, hav- 
ing no tai. Addiſon. 
FREETHTNKER. / [Free and think. ] A 


Lbz=rtine ; a cuateminer of religion. 


FREE WTLL. /. {free and av/!}.] 
1. The power ot directing our own actions 
without conſtraint by neceſſity or fare. 
2. Volumarineſs ; ſpontaneity, Ezra, 
FREEWO MAN. /,. [| free and avoman.] A 


wWrnan ny enſlaved. Myuccabe:; 


Al liſan. 


To FREEZE. v. u. preter. froze. [ vrigſen, 


Durch.] 
1. To be congealed with cold, Lecke. 


FRE 
| 2. To be of that degree of cold by which 


water is congraled. D 
To FREEZE. v. a. pret. froze; part. = 
or froze. 
1. To co-geal with cold. 
2. To kill by coll. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To chil hy the loſs of power or motion 
| To FREIGHT. v. a. pret. frei; hted ; pan. 
fravught. freighted. [ fretter, French. ; 

1. To load a ſhip or veſſc] of carriage» with 
goods for traniperta!io'), Shakeſpeare, 
2. o load as the burthen; to be the thing 
with which a veſicl is freighted. 


| Shakeſpeare, 
TRE!GHT. / 88 


1. Any thing with which a hip is loaded. 
2. Tue money due for the tranfportation 
of gonfls, 
"RETGITTER. 7. [ fretteur, Fr. | He who 
frei hts a veſſi i. 
FRET. V A ftranger. Shenſer, 
FRENCH C. J. An indurated clay, ex- 
tremely denſe, ot a imooth gloſſy furface, 
and ſoft -5 the touch. Bill, 
To YRENCURIPY. v. a. {from Frencb. 
To inteQ viil ihe manners of France; to 


make a cox omby, Camden. 
FRE'NETICK. @. [Porrneixts, Gr.] Mad; 
„iit rage. Daniel. 


FRE'NZY./. [Pow: ris, Gr. ] Madneſs; dife 


traction oi mind]; alienation of underſtand- 


In, Bentley, 
FRF'QIENCE. / ¶ frequence, Fr.] Crowd; 
corcourte; aſſenibly. Milton. 


FREQUENCY. / [ rreouentia, Latin.) 
1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often ſeen or done, Atterbury. 
2. Cor courſe; full aſſembly. Ben Yohnſon. 
FREQUENT. a. { frequent, French. ] 
I. Otten done; otten teen ; often occur- 
ring. 
2. Uled often to practiſe any thing. Swift. 
z. Full of concourſe. Milton. 
To FREQUENT. v. a. \ frequenzo, Latin) 
To 1 ifit often, to be much in any place. 
FREQUE'NTABLE. @. {from frequent.] 
Con vubie; acc ible. Sidney. 
FR: QUE'NTATIVE. a. { frequentat. vun, 
Lain] A grammatical term applied to 
verbs ſignifying the frequent repetition of 
an actin, 
| FREQUE'NTER. / [from frequent.] One 
w nen reflorts to anv place. Swift. 
| UL QUE NTLY. ad. \ frequenter. Latinq 
Ofre ; commonly; not rarely. Swift- 
FRE'SCO. /. | Italian. ] 


t C:olnets ; ſhade; dufſkineſs. Prior. 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, 
hut in. duſk. Pope: 
FRESH. a. |ynepe, Saxon.) : 
1. Cool; not vapid with heat. Prior. 
2. Not falt. Abit. 


| 3. New; 
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Y New; not impaired by time. 

4. In a ſtate like that of receninels. 
Denham. 

Recent; newly come. Dryden. 
6. Repaired trom any loſs or diminu- 
tion. 5 

New to any work; unfatigued. 
8. Florid ; vigorous ; cheertul; unfaced ; 


unimp red . Bacon. 
9. Healthy in countenance; ruddy. 

Harvey. 

10. Briſk ; ſtrong ; vigorovs. Holder. 


11. Faſting; oppoled to eating or drink- 

ing. 

2 ; oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 
FRESH. / Water not lat. Spak-ſpeare. 
To FRE'SHEN. v. a. {from fre/>.] To 

make freſh. T vomſ',n. 
Tz FRE'SHEN. 2. n. To grow freſh. Hope. 
FRE/SHET. /. [from f:/h.] A pool of freſh 

water. Milton. 
FRE/3HLY. ad. [ from fre/h.] 

1. Coolly. 

2. Newly; in the former ſtate renewed. 

z. With a healthy look; ruddily. 


IF | Shakeſpeare. 
FRE'SHNESS. /. [from freh.] 
1. Newnels ; vigour ; fpirit ; the contrary 
to yapidneſs. 3 Bac on. 
2. Freedom from dimiaution by time; not 
flaleneſs ; not decay. Soutb. 
3. Freedom trom fatigue ; newneſe of 


rength. Hazard. 
4. Coolneſs. LAdaijon. 
5. Ruddineſs; colour of health. 

3 Granville. 
6. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 
FRET. / { fretum, Latin.) | 

i. A frith, or ſtrait of the ſea. Broaun. 


2. An agitation of liquors by ferm ntation 
or other cauſe. Derham. 
3. That flop of the muſical inſtrument 


which caules or regulates the vibrations of | 


the ſtring. Milton. 
4 Work riſing in protuberance. $5: ator. 
5. Apttation of the mind; commotion of 
the temper ; paſhon. Herbert. 
To FRET; v. a. | trom the noun.] 
t. To rub again any thing. Sha#-/deare. 
2. To wear away by rubbiag. MNeuton. 
3. To hurt by atiricton. Milton. 
3. To corroſſe; to eat away. Hakeawill, 
5. To form into raiſed wk. Milton. 
6. To vatiepate ; to diverbty. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To make angry; to ve. Ezekict. 
Ty FRET. . „. 
1. To he in commotion ; to be agitated. 
2. To be worn away; to be corred, 
Latham. 

3. To make way by attrition. Myron. 
4. To be anery; to be peeviſh, 


un „a. (itom et. Angry; peeviſa. 
er. I. 


Milton. | 


„ HR 

ir oma ad. [from fretful.] Pee 
viiny. 

FRE' I FULNGSS. , from fretfu.] Paſ- 
ion; previſhneis, | 

FRE II T. a. {trom er.] Adorned with 
raiſed work. 

FRIABTLIT Z. / from Fiable.] Capacity 

of being reduced wo powder. Locke. 


crurnhbled; eaſily reduced to powder. Bocon. 
FRU.AR. /. ¶ ere, French.) A religious; 
a brother of ſome regulor order. Swift. 
FRFARLIKE. a. from friar.] Mopaftick ; 
unſkilled in the warld. Knolles. 
FRUARLY. ad. | friar and lite.) Like a 
friar, a man antaught in ſife. Bacov. 
N ons L. / [Var and cowl. ] A 
ant. 
 FRUARY. / (from friar.] A monaſtery or 
co vent ot trlars. 
FRI XR. a. Like a friar. Camden. 
To FAI BBLE. v. a. To trifl.. Fudibras. 
FRIF3BLER. / [from the verb.] A trifler. - 
FRICASSE'E. /. French. ] A diſh made by 
cu:ting chickens or other ſmall things in 
picces, and dreſſing them with ftrong 
ſauce. King. 
FRICA”TION. / \ fricatio, Latin.) Tue 
act of rubbing one thing againit another. 
Bacon. 


ace „3. | friavle, French. Eaſily 


FRVZTION. / Vi dio, Latin. 
I. The act of tuobing two bodics together. 

Newtene 

2. The reſiſtance in mac ines, cauſed by 

the motion of one body upon another. 

3- Medical rubbing with tae fleſh bruſh or 

_ cloths, 0 Bacon. 
FRVIOAY. /. [ rnize dex. Saxon. ] The 
ſixth day of the week, to named tf Freya, 

a Saxon deity. She k-ſþearse. 
FRIEND, /. {vriend, Dut. pponv, Saxon.) 
1. One joined to another in mutual bene- 

volence and intimacy; more than acquaint- 


tance. Dryden. 
2. One «ithout hoſtile intenjons ; not an 
enemy. SER Deare. 


3. One reconciled to another. Shakeſpeare. 
4. en attendant, or companion. Dryden. 
5. Favouret; one propitious. H ac ham. 
6. A familiar compellation. Matth-aw. 
To FRIEND. v. a. To fayour; to be- 
friend, S/ akeſpeare. 
FRI ENDLESS. a. [from friend. 
1. Wanting friends; waiting ſupyort ; 
deſtitute; toricrn.  "M 
| 2. FRizenDLESS Man. An outlaw, 
FRYENDLESNESS. a: [tum ien. 
1. A diipoſition to trien'ithip. Sidney. 
2. Exertion of hett-volences, . Alor. 
FR;*'ENDLY. A. {from fri-nd.) 


FA 


| 1. Having the terap-i nd ditpofition of a 
tri-w!; Kind; favourable. Ai ton. 
Wo 44 2. Ls 
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2. Diipoſed to union. Pope. 
2. Salutary ; homogeneal. Milton. 
FRYENDLY. d Ii the manner of friends. 
FRUENDSHIP. / {uriend/chap, Dutch. ] 
x. The ſtate of minds united by m tual 


benevolence. Clarendm. 


2. Higheft degree of intimacy. Swift. 
3. Favour; perſonal kindneſs. Spenſer. 


4. Aſſiſtance; help. * Shakeſpeare- 
. Conformity; affinity; correſpondence, 
FRIEZE. /. [drap de friezr, Fr.] A coarſe 
warm cloth, made perhaps firſt in Frief 
land. Milton. 

FRIEZE. 

EP4ZE. flat member which ſeparates 
the architrave from the cornice ; of which 
there are as many kinds as there are orders 
of columns. Harris. 

FRIEKZED. 4. from fricze.] Shagged or 
nanned with trieze. 


FRIYEZELIKE. a. frieze and like.] Re- 


lembling a tri-ze. Addiſon. 
FRI GAT. /. [ frigate, Fr.] 
7. A ſmall ſhip. . Raleigh. 


2. Any ſmall veffel on the water, Spe Her. 
FRIGEFA/TTION. /. [ frigus and ici, 
Latin.] The act of making cob). 
To FRIGH T. v. a. nern gane Saxon. |] 
To terrify ; to diſturb with fear. Dryden. 
FRIGITT. / [from the verb.] A ſudden 
terraur. Dryden. 
To FRTGHTEN. v. . To terrify; to 
ſhock with dread. Prior. 
FRI'GHTEFUL. a. [from fright. Terrible; 
dreadful ; full of terrour. Shakeſpeare. 
FRUGH FFULLY. ad. from frig::tful.)] 
Dreadfuily ; horribly. Burnet. 
FRYGIHTFULNESS. /. | from fright/ul. | 
The power of impreſſing terrour. 
FRIGID. a. { frigidns, Latin.] 
r. Cold; wanting warmth. 
2. Wanting warmth of aſſection. 
3. I-npotent ; having no warn ch of hody. 
4. Dull; without te of fancy. $Savft. 
FRIGTDITY. /. { Firiditas, Latin} 
1. Coldneſs ; want of warmth. 
2. Dulneſs; want of intelleQual me. 
3. Want of vital warmth. Gans ille. 
4. Coldneſs of affection. 
FRVYGIDLY. ad. from frigid. ] Coldly; 
gully; without affection. 
FRIUGIDNESS. /. rox: frigid.] Coldneſe; 
dullneſs; want of affectiop 
TRIGORTFICK. Aa. Frigoriſicus, Fisus 
and cis, Lat.] Cauſin end, Suinc v. 


Chepne. 


To FRILL. v. a. | frillerx, Fr.] To quake | 


or ſhiver with cold. Uted of a hawk; as. 
the hawk frills. | 
FRINGE. / [ frange, Fr.] Ornamental 

a pendages added to drels or furniture. 
Motton. Dryden, Newton. 


. In arrhitecture.] A large | 


Di. | 


FRO 


adorn with fringes ; to decorate with or. 

namental appetidages. Fairfax 
FRIPPERER. /: { from /ripper, French. 

One who deals in old things vamped 


FRIPPERY, /. [ /ripperie, French. * 
0 


t. Place where old clothes are fold. Howe] 
2. Old clothes: caſt-off dreſſes; tattered 


rays. Ben 
To FRISK. v. 1. frizzare, wks 
t. To leap; to ſkip. Locke. 
2. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 
. L' Eftrange. 
FRISK. /. (from ge verb.] A frolick : a fit 
of wanton gaiety, 
FRI'SKER. {. {from friſt A wanton ; 
one not conſtant or ſettled. Camden. 
FRIUSKINESS. / from fri.) Gaieiy; 
i velineſs. | 
| FRISKY. a. | friſque, French; from friſt.) 
Gay ; airy. 
FRIT, / [Among chymiſts.] Aſhes or ſalt. 


* 


FRITH. // fretum, Latin. 
1. A ſtrait of the ſea, where the water, he- 
ing confined, is rough. Dryden. 
2. A kind of net. Carew. 


FRITYLLARY. « C fritallazie, French.) A 
lant. | Miller. 
FTINANCY. / [from fritinia, Latin 

The ſcream of an inſect, as the cricket or 
cicada, 

FRYT TER. / | friture, French.] 

I, A ſmall piece cut to be fried. 


Tuſer. 


2. A fragment; a ſmall piece. 
| 3- A cheeſecake ; a wigg. Ainſau. 
To FRUT TER. v. a. — the noun. 


r. To cut meat into ſmalt pirces to be 
fried, 

2. To break into ſmall particles or frag- 
ments. Dunci 
rRYVOEOUS. a. frivetus, Latin.] Slight; 

triiling ; of no moment. Ro/cummon. 
FR VOLOUSNESS. / from lu. 
Want of importance; t iflingnels. 
FEV' VOLOUSL.Y. ad. {from frivolous.) 
 Trifling ; without weight. 
To FRIUZLE. v. a. er. Fr.] To curl 
in hort curls li& e a nap of frieze. Hakexuill, 
TFPIZLE. / {from fr:iz/e.] One that makes 
ſhort cur's. | 
FRO. ad (ot na, Saxon.] 

1, Backward ; regreſſively; 73 n | 
ate. 
2. It is a contraction of from. Ben Jonſon. 

FROCK. / oc, French. 

| 1. A reis; a coat. Milton. 
2. A kind of cloſe coat for men. Djden- 
'FROG. / (ynogga. Saxon.] 
r. A mall auimal with four feet, linng 
both by land and water, an placed by na- 
turaliſts among mixed animals, as partak- 
ing of beaft and fiſh. A tmall green frog 


T2 FRINGE. v. u. {from the noun.) TO 


that perches oa trees, ſaid to be venomous 
2. The 


FROLICK.// A wild prank; a flight or 


FROLICKLY. ad. [from f-olich.] Gaily; 
FRO/LICKSOME. a. [from frolick.] Full 
FRO'LICKSOMENESS. /, from frolick- 


FRO'L 
FROM. prep. Iynam, Saxon | 


19. Noting derivation. 


FRO 


2. The hollow part of a horſe's hoof. 


RO'GBIT/: | frog and bit.] An herb, 
OC iSH. /. [frog and %.] A kind of 


fiſh. 
FRO'GGRASS. . [frog and graſs. ] A 


kind of berb. 


A plant. 


a. wv relijck, Dutch.] Gay; 
full of levity. Walter. 


him. Reſcom man. 


7o FRO'LICK. v. a. To play wid pranks. | 


we 
widiv. 
of wild gaicty. 


me.] Wildneſs of gaicty ; pranks. 
7 (cKSOMELY al (trom frelick- 
me.] With wild gaiety. 


1. Away; noting privation : his land <wvas 
taken from him. Dryden. | 
2. Noting reception: I learned this from 

im. | Pope. 
3. Noting procefſion ; deſc:nt, or birth: 
he came trom kings. Blackmore. 
4. Noting — lion. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Noting abſtraction; vacation from: free 


from fuult. Shakeſpeare. 
6. Not ing ſucceſſion: from morning to 
rigbt. Burnet. 
7. Out of; noting emiſſion. Milton. 


8. Noting progrels from premiſes to infer- 
ences: from dignity abe inſer honour. South. 
9. Noting the place or perſon from whom 
a meſſage is brought. Shakeſpeare. 
tc. Ont of, Add:fon. 


1!. Bc! auſe of: he is laviſh from kindneſs. 
me er | 


12. Out of; noting the ground or cauſe of 


any thing: earthquakes are from fire. 
Dryden. 
13. Not near to. Shakeſpeare. 
14. Noting ſeparation. Dryden. 
t5. Noting exemption or deliverance : he 
ts free from his pain. 
16. Ar a diftance. Sbaleſpeare. 
ryden. 
18, Ever fince : abe Lade been growing rich 


Prior. FRORE. a. Frozen. 


FRO 
22. FxoM afar. 
23. FROM behind. 
24. FROM high. . 
FRO'MWARD. prep. {rnam and peapd. 
Saxon.| Away from; the contrary to the 
word toward. 


FROGLE'TTUCE. / { frog and lettuce. ]] FRONDTFERO US. a. DUV ondiſer, Latin.] 
Didi. 


leaves. 


Bearing 


FROISE. /. {from the French Vier.] A | FRONT. / [V ens Latin. 
kind of 100 made by frying bacon incloſ- UW ] 
ed in a pancake. | 


FRO'LIC 


I. The face. Creech. 
2. The face as oppoſed to an enemy. 
Daniel. 
3. The part or place that meets the ye. 
Bac Ons 
4- The van of an army. Milton. 


5- The forepart of any thing, as of a 
bull ling. Brown. 
3 The moſt conſpicuous part or particu- 
PF. 
To FRONT. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face. 
| 2. To ſtand oppoled, or over-againſt any 
place or thing. Addijun. 
To FRONT. v. . To ſtand foremott. 
Shakefpeares 
FRO'NTAL.. / [Frontale, Lat. ] Any CX 
ternal form of medicine to be applied to 
the rorchead. Durncy. Brown. 
FRO'NTATED. a. {from frens, Latin.] 
The frontated leaf of a flower grows 
broader and broader, and at laſt perhaps 
terminates in a right line: uſed in oppoli- 
tion to cuſpated. ne. 
FRO NTBOX. / [ front and box.) The 
box in the playhouſe from which there is 
a direct view to the tlage. Popes 
FRO'NTED. a. {from ont. ] Formed with 
a front. Milton. 
FRO'NTIER. / | f-ontzere, French] The 
marc hes: the lirait ; the utmoſt verge of 
any territory. Milton. 
FRONTIER. a. Bordering. Addiſon. 
FR(UNTISPIECE. /. [ frontiſpicium, Lat.] 
That part of any building or other body 
that directl meets the eye. Milton. 
FRO'NTLESS. 4. {from front.] Without 
bluſnes; wanting ſhame. Dryden. 
FRO'NTLET. { {from frozs. Lat.] A band- 
age worn upon the forchead. Wiſeman, 
FRO NTROOGRNI. / { front and room] An 
apartment in the forepart of the houfe. 
Milton. 
FROKNE. a. Frozen; congealed with cold. 
FROST. / {xnopr, Saxon.] 
1. The loft effect of cold; the power or 
| act of cougelation. | South. 


2. The appearance of plants and trees 


from the conqueſt. Raleigh. Tillotſon. | 
ty. Contrary to. Obſolete. Donne. 
20. Noting removal. Dryden. 


ſparkling with « engelation of dew. Pope. 
51. From is very frequently joined by an FRO'STBIT TEN. a. Nipped or withered 
elipſis with adverbs: as, from abovr, 
from the parts above. 


by the froſt. Mortimer 


Hooker. $ FRO STED. a. {from freft.] Laid on in in- 
3H 2 equalities 


1 


F R U 


equalities like thote of the hoar fro? up- Ty FRU'CTITF V. 2. 4. frufhfor, Fr.) 


on plants. 
FROTTLLY. ad. from froſty.) 

1. With from; with ex. ve cold, 
2. W:wuout waruti of afrec itn, 
FROV/STINESS * N 

. N * ho L rom frogf,.? Cold; 
tree ain g Cite 
FROS"TIXAIL. / [ freft ard nail. ] A nail 
wilt 2 promin vi head diiven int's+ the 
horſe's ſnoes, to pit ee the fre. Cab. 
FRO'ST V. OCREK. /. re and avork] Work 
in Lich the iubilence 1s laid on with in- 
equalitics, like the dew cengealed upon 
ſurubs. Blackmore. 
FROS'TY, @. [from fro. 
1. Having the pon er ot congelation ; ex- 
ceſſive cold. L* Zftrange. 
2. Child in affe ion. Shake/; eare. 
3. Hoary; grey haired ; reſen bling (roit. 
| Shahe;peare 
FROTH. / C froe, Danith and Scortith.] 
1. Spumnc; foam; che bubbles cautcd in 
ſiquors by agitation. Bacon. 
2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs how of wit or 
eloquence. 
3. Any ching not ſolid or ſubſtantial. 
Laſſer. 
To FRO TII. v. x. [from the noun.} To 


Cay. 


foam ; to throw out ſparne, Dryden. 
FRO'THILY. ad. [from frothy.) 
1. Wich foam; with pume. 
2. In an empty trilling manner. 
FRO“TII L. a. {trom orb. 
I. Tull ot foam, frot:., or ſpume. Pacon. 
2. Soft; not ſolid; waſting. Bacon. 
3- Vain; empty; tifliug. DEF auge. 


FROUNLEE. /. A diſiemper, in v hich lite 
ſpittle gatheis about the hawks bill. 


FCKinner. 
To, TROUN CE. v. n. To frizle or curl tha 
hair. | Aſc ham. 


FR.O/UZY. a. [A cant word.] Dim; iutid; 

muſty. Swift. 

FRC'WARD. a. [xnampeant, Saxon.) 
Peeviſh ; ungeverrabic; angry. Temple. 


FRO'WARDLY. ad. {irom froward.) Pee- 


viſhiy ; pcrvericly. Lab. 
FRO'WARDNESS. / from froward. | 


Previſhneſs; prrvcrincſe. South. 
FRO'WEP. / A cleaving tool. Tuff. Tish. 
Ta FROWN. x. 4. roter, old French. 
> To cxpreks Gitpicature by contracting the 

face to wriukles. Pope. 
FROWN. , „ wrinkizd look; a look of 

diſpleaſure. Shateſpeure s 
FRO WV. a. M.ſty; moſſy. Speiiſer. 
FROTEN. part. Pe, þ u! freeze, SLE)» 
F. R.S. F. oo ct the Fey Society. 
FRUCTFFEROQUS. a. { /1adifer, Latin] 

Bearing fruit. 


— 


To make tru.ttul ; to terulite, 
Cranrvilk, 
To FRU'CTIFY. v. a. To bear fru... 
Hooker. 
FRUCTIFICA'TION. / [from frudig,. 
The act of cavling or of beating fun; 
fecunn ation; tertiſity. Brozun. 
RU “CCT UOUS. a, f rudluenx, Fr.] Frul- 
tul; fertile ; up. <Blaatilig with tertuliy. 
Phillip. 
FRUGAL. N. [gallis, Latin, ] Tui 13 
ſparing; parümotu us. Lryden, 
FKU/GALLY. ad. [rom frugal.) Parſe 
WOonicuny ; ſparing!y. Proven. 
FRUG/ALITY. . [/rugalite, French,] 
Tritt; pariimony ; bifirauwdry. Bacon, 
FRUGTFERCUS. 4. | /rugifer, Latin. 
Bearing fruit. Ainſevorth, 
FRUIT. / [ frut, French.) : 
1. The proc uct of a tree or plant in which 
the ſe: ds are contained. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The product of à plant conſidered 28 


taken for food. La wies. 
3. Production. + liel. 
4+ The oitspring of the womb. Sandy. 


5. Advantage gained by arty enter} tile or 
conduct. Swift. 
6. The eſſect or conſequence of any, ac- 
tion. 
FRU/ITAGE. /. [ fruitage, French.) Fruit 
colle ctively: various ru ts. More, 
FRUIT BEARER. / [| fruit and bearer.) 
That which produces fruit. Mortimer. 
FRUITBEARING. /. [ fruit and bear.) 
Having the quality of producing fruit. 
CRUPTERER./. [ fruiter, Frencn.| One 
who tradcs in fruit. Shakeſpeare. 
FRU'ILERY. / [ ruterie, French. 
1. Fruit collectively taken. Phillip. 
2. A fruit loft; a repolitory for fruit. 
FRUCITTUL. a. { fruit and . 
1. Tertile; abus dantly prodyQtive; li. 


Leral of product. $:ancy. 
2. Actuahy bearing fruit. Shakeſpeare. 


3+ Prolifick; chilabraring ; noi harren. 


Shakeſpeare. 
4. Plenteous; abounding. Aildiſer. 
FRUTTFULLY. ad. [from fruitful = 
1. In tuch a manner a» tu be prole 
fick. 
2. P:cnteouſly ; abundantiy. Shake/prare, 
CAU/TT FULNESS. J t. o. Hf. 
1. Fertility; ecundmy; plriitul produc- 
tion. HH Raleigh. 
8. ity eing pro'ifick. 
2. 'I he quality of being p Dryden 


3. Exuherant abundance. Ben Joe. 
FRUITGROC'VES. /. fruit and gr ee. 
Shades or clule pfamatiols of fruit trees: 
FKUITIICN. /. ner, ball.) Expr: 
mcut; 


| 


4 


ville. 


voker, 
4 05 
It un; 
FORUK. 
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9 beat. 


FRY 


ment; poſſeiſion ; pleaſare given by pof- 


ſeſſion or ul. Ogers. 
rRUVTIVE. a. {from the noun.} Enjoy- 
ig; polleting ; having the power ot en- 
oynieut. Bayle. 
TRUIT'LESS. a. [from fruit.) 
1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 
Raleigh. 
2. Vain; productive of no advantage; 


idle; unprofitable. Milton. 
+. Without offspring. Shak iſpt are. 


FRUITLESSLY. ad. [ from fructles. ] 
Vainly ; idly ; unprofitably. Dryden. 

FRUIT-TIME. / | fruit aud time.] The 
autumn. 

FRUIT-TREE. /. fruit and tree.] A tree 
of that kind wnote principal value ariſcs 
from the truit produced by it. Haller. 

RUMENTA CIO OS. a.[trom frumentun, 
Latin.] Made of grain. 

FRUME'N'T'Y. [. [ framentwn, corn, Lat.] 
Food made ot wheat boiled in milk. 

J FRUMP. v. 4. To mock ; to brow- 

Skinner. 

% FRUSH. v. a. [fraif'r, French.] To 


break, bruiſt, or cruſh. Shaxe/peare. 


FRUSH. / from the verb.] A fort of ten- 


der ori that grows in the middle of the 
ſole, Farrier*s Did. 
FRUS TRA'NEOUS. a. [ fruftra, Latin.) 
Vain; ulelcts; unprofuabe; without ad- 
vantage. More. 


„ FRU'STRATE. e. a. [ /ryror, Latin.) | FU'GITIVE. 9. [ fugitivus, Latin. 


1. To defeat; to diſappoint; to ba k. 
Ho: her. 
1. To make null, to nullify. Spenſer. 
FRUSTRATE. part. a. 

1. Vain; ineffectual ; unprofi. able. 

5 Raleigh. 
2. Null; void. Hooker. 
FRUSIRA TION. { [friftratio, Latin. 
Diſappointme-it ; defeat. South. 


[ trom the ven b. ] | 


FUG 


4. To be agitated like liquor in the pan og 
the fire. Bucons 
FRY. / Crom the verb.] A diſh of thingy 
trie 1. | 
FRYiINGPAN. . y and 2 The 
voffel in which meac 18 reaſt.d on the 


fire. 
To UB. v. a. To put off. Shad Heure. 
TUB. / A plump chubhy boy. Ainſworth, 
FU"CA FED. a. { freatus, Latin.] 
1. Priced; diiguued wita pant. 
2. Diigwſ.d with faltc ſhow, 
FU'ULS. /. [La in. ] Paiat tor the face. 
Bn Jon in. 
To FU'DDLE. v. a. To make drunk. 
To FU'DDLE. v. a. To drink io +xcefs. 
FUEL. /. |trom en, fire, French.] The 
matter or aliment of fire. Priore 
To FUEL. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. Io feed fire with combuſtibie matter. 


Donne. 
2. Ta ſtore with firing. H alion. 
FUEILLEMORTE. breach. ] Corcuptly 


pronounced and ritten philoncot. Browng 
Ike a dry leaf. Locke, 
FUGA'CIOUSNESS. / [| furax, Lat.] Vo- 
latility ; the quality of flying away. 
FUGA'CITY. /. [ figax, Latin. 
1. Vola; quality of flying away. 
2. Uncertaimy ; 14ftability, 
FUGH. zzterj. An expreſſion of abhorrence. 
Dryden. 


Not tcnable ; net to be held ur de- 
ra:in:d. 
2. U:iſtzady; unflable; not durable. 
3. Volaiile ; apt to fly away. 

Word ward. 
4. Flying; running from danger. 

ATil:on. 

5. Flying from duty; falling off. Cari. 


| 


6. Runuagate ; vagabond. H Jtton. 


FRUSTRATIVE. a. {trom fruſtrate] + FUGITIVE. / [from the adjective.] 


Fall--:10us, Ai, fworto. 
RUSTRATORY. a. [from f-uftrate.] 

That which makes any procedure void. 
FRUSTUM. /. (Latin.] A piece cut off 

from a regular ligure. A term of ſcience. 
IRY. / (from free, toam, Daniſh. Sin- 


ner. 

I The ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produced 
irom the ſpau n. Donne. 

. Any ſwarm of animals; or young peo- 

10 in contempt. Oid iam. 
L. J. A kind of ſieve. Mortimer. 

To FRY. v. a. | frigo, Latin.] To reis 
toad by roa.ing it in a pan on the fire. 

TO FRY. wn. | 

1. To be roaftted in a pan on the fire. 

. To ſuffer the a tien of fire. Jen. 

+ To wck with heat. HW ater. 


1. One who rus from his ſtation or duty. 
Denham. 
2. One wha takes ſhelter under another 
power fr. puniſhment, Dryden. 
| FU ITIVENESS. {| [from fugitive. 
1, Volaubkty ; ugacity. 
2. Inftability; unce:.amty. 

FUGUH. J. French; from fuga, Latin. ] 
In muſic, ſome point, conufting of fur, 
five, fix, or any other number ot notes - 
gun by ſome one fingle part, and chen its 
conded by a third, tou: thy fifta, and fixth 


Part, if the competition contiſts of io ma» 


ny; renesting the ume, or ſuc' like 
not ©, that the everal parts foll»w, or 
come in ove atier another ve the faine 
n anner, che ading parts ſtill flying be- 
fore thoſe chat tullow rris. 


FU'L» 


{ 


> Ot cm then „ 


FU'LGENCY. /. [ /u/zens. Latin.] Splen- 


FULTGINOUS, 42. | fuliginoſus, 


FUL | 


ÞSUTCIMENT. /. [ futcimentum, Latin.) 
That on which a body re lts. IWilkins. 
7, FULFIL. 2. a. [full and fill.) 
z. To fill tall there is no room for more. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To anſwer any promiſe cr prophecy by 
pet formance. 25. 
2. To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. 
Milton. 
4. To anſwer any deſire by compliance or 
gratification. Dryden. 
g. To antwer any law by obedience. 
Milton 


FULFRA'UGHT. &. CV and fravught-]| 


Ful y ſtored. Shakeſpenre. 
dour ;; luſtre. Di#. 
FU'LGENT. a. gens, Latin.} Shining; 
Cazzling. Milton. 
TU LGID. a. L gidus, Latin.) Shining; 
glitrering. 
FULGIDITY. J. [from Julgid. ] Splen- 
dour. 
FU'LGOUR. F{ | flgor, Latin.] Splen- 
dour; dazziing brightneſs. More. 
FULCURA'TION. X}. [ futguratio, Latin. 
The act of Lightening. | 
FU'LHAM. / A cant word for falſe dice. 
Fanmer. Shakeſpeare. 
atin.] 
Soory ; ſmoky. eqvel. 
FU'LI T. / A kind of ſtinking ferret. 


Walton. 

FULL. @. [rulle, Saxon. ] | 
1. Replete ; without vacuity ; without any 
ace void. Ecelefraſticus 


2. Abounding in quality, good or bad. 
By oY Sidney. Tillotſon. 
3- Stored with any thing ; well ſupplied 


with any thing. ckell. | 
4. Plump; ſaginated ; fat. Wijeman. 
g. Saturated ; ſated. Bacon. 


6. Crowded in the imagination or me- 
mory. 
17. That which fills or makes full. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further 
is wanted. Hammond. 
9 Complete without ahatemert. Spit. 
28. Containing the whole matter; ex- 
prriſing much. Denham. 
1t. Strong; not faint ; net attenuated. 
12. Mature; perfect. Bacon. 
12. [Applied to the moon. | Complete in 


1% orb. Wiſeman. 
Tz. Spread! to view in all its dimenſions. 
Adtifen. 


FY!T.L. /. from the adjefuve.] 
1. Corupletę meaſure; freedom from de- 
frotenc Clarendon. 


FUL 


3. The whole; the total. Shakeſpeare 


4. The ſtate of being full. f 
5. [Applied to the moon. Tis ok 
wich the moon makes a perfect orb. 
FULL. ad. 
1. Without abatement. Dryden 
2. With _=_ whole effect. Dry : 
3» Exact Yo Ad . 
4. Directlyv. 460. 


8 
FULL'BLOWN. a. LV and dbu 
| I, Spread to the utmoſt extent. 


2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoſt 
extent. Dryden. 
FULL-BOTTOMED. 2. C and bottom. 
Having a larye bottom. Guardian, 
FULL-EA*RED. a. {full and car. Having 
the heads full of grain. Denham, 
FULL E'YED. a. [ full and eye.] Having | 
| large prominent eyes. 
FULL-FE'D. a. [full and fed. | Sated; fit; 
ſaginate /. Pope. 
FULL-LADEN. a. [full and laden. Late 
til! there can be no more. lotſon, 
FULL-SPRE.V'D. a. [ full and foren. 
Spread to the utmoſt extent. T; ulotſen. 
TULL SU'MMED. a. { ful? and fammed. 
Complete in all its parts. 
To FULL. v. a. [fullo, Latin.] To cleanſe 
cloth from its oil or greaſe. | 
FU'LLAGE. / [from ful.) The money 
aid for fulling and cicanfing cloth. 
| FULLER. . [_Fullo, Lat en.] One whck 
trade is to cleanle cloth. Shakeſpeare. 
FU'LLERS Earth, /. A marl of a cloſe tex- 
ture, extremely ſoft and w.Auous; when 
dry, of a greyiſn brown colour, in all de- 
grees, from very pale to almoſt black, ge- 
nerally with ſomething of a greeniſh caſt; 
The fineſt ſuliers earth is dug in our own 
ifland. Bill, 
FU'LLERY. / [from fuller.) The place 
where the trade ot a tuller is exerciſed, 
FU'LLINGMIL. / Ci and mill.] A mill 
where hammers beat the cloth till it be 


cleanſed. Mortimer. 
FU'LLY. ad. [from full.) 
1. Without vacuity. 
2. Completely; without lack. Hacken 


FU'LMINANT. a. fulminant, Fr. fulms 
nars, Latin.] Thundering ; making 2 
noiſe like thunder. 2 
To FU/LMINA'I E. v. z. [ fulmino, Lain] | 
t. To thunder. 
2. To make a loud roife or crack. 


z. To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
To FULMINATE. v. a. To throw out #8 


r. The higheſt ſtate or degree. Hb. 


an object of terrour. Ajl:fa 


FULMINA'TION. / (Val ninatio, ** 
1. 


3. Obſcrnity. 


F U NM 


1. The act of As 
2. Denunciations of cenlure. MA-liffe. 
FU'LMINA'TORY. 2. filminexs, Latin. 
Thundering ; ſtriking horrour. 
FU'LNESS. / {from ful. 
1. The ftate of being filled fo as to have no 
no part vacant. King Charles. 
2. The ſtate of abounding in any quality, 


good or bad. 
3. Completeneſs ; ſuch as leaves nothing 
to be fired. Scuth. 


4. Completeneſs from the coalition of 
many parts. Bacon. 
5. Repletion ; fatiety. Taylor. 
6. Plemy; wealth. Shakefheare. 
5. Struggling perturbation ; ſwelling in the 
mind. | Bacon. 
$. Largeneſs; extent. 
g. Force of tound ; ſuch as fills the ear; 
vigour of ſound. Fope. 
FU'LSOME. a. | from pulle, Saxon, foui.] 
t. Nauſeous; offenſive. Sap. Otavay. 
2. Of a rank odious ſmell. Bacon. 
3. Tcrrting to obſcurity. deu. 
EULSOMELY. ad. {trom ſulſame.] Nauſe- 
ouſly; rankly ; oblcenely. 
PU'LSOMENESS. / {icom fiulſome.} 
1 Nauſcouſneſs. 
2. Rank ſmell. 
; A Dry.iex. 
FU'MADO. / Cums, Latin] A ſmoked 
fiſh. | Carex. 
FU'MAGE, / {from fumys, Lat.] Hearth- 
money. | 
FU'MA TORY. /. [ fumaria, Latin; firme- 
terre, Fr.] An herb. Shakeſpeare. 
To FUMBLE. v. a. [ fommelen, Dutch.] 
1. To attempt any thing awkwardly or un- 
gainly. Cudworth. 
2. To pyzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. 
3. To play ct-ldifhly. Shakeſpeare. 
To FU'MBLE. v. a. Vo manage awkward- 
lv. Dry leu. 
FUMBLER. / {from amd! One ' who 
acts awkwardly, | 
FUMBLINGLY. ad. (from fumble. ] In an 
awkward manner. 
FUME. /. Humer, French.) : 
1. Smoke. Dryden. 
2. Vapour; auy volatile parts flying away. 
+ Exhalaion from the ſtomach. 


, ; Dryden. 
4. Rage; heat of mind; paſion. Sons. 
$. Any thing unſubttantial, Shaxefpears?. 


6. Idle conccit ; vain imagination. 


i Bae. 
773 FUME. ». n. [ fumer, French.] 
t. To ſmoke, Milton. 


3. To vapour; to yield exhalations. 
S-nkeſpenre, 


F UN 


| To FUME, DV. N. 

1. To ſmake; to dry in ſmoke. Cart, 
2. To perfume with odours in the fire. Dr. 
| 3. To diſperſe in vapoars. Mortimer 
FUMETTE. /. French. ] The ftink of 


meat. Sævi 
FU MID. a. [( frmidus, Latin.] Smoky; 
vaporous. Db. 


FUMYTDITY. / {from fuwid.) Smokineſe ; 


ter1ency to {moke. 
To FUMIGATL. v. . [from fumus, Lat. 
fumiger, Fr. 

1. To ſmoke; to perform by fmoice or va- 
pour. Dryden- 

2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 

FUMIGATION. / [ fiomigation, Pr.] 

1. Sceats raiſed by fire. Artutha 
2. Tue application of medicines to the 
body in tumes. ; 
FU'MINGLY. ad. [from fume.} Angrily, 
in a rage. Hooker » 
FU"'MiTER. /, See FuMaToRY. SED. 
FU"MOUS. 2 a. f meu, French.] Pro- 
FUMY. 5 ducing tumes. Dryden. 
FUN. /. Sport; high merriment. More. 
FUNCTION. / functia, Latin.} 
1. Diſcharge; performance. 

2. Employment; office, 

3. Single act of any office. 

4. Trade; occupation. Shakeſpeare. 

5. Office of any particular part of the 
body. Beulcy. 

6. Power ; faculty. Pape. 

FUND. / fond, French.] 

I. Stock; capital; that by which any ex- 
pence is ſupported. Dryden. 

2. Stock or bank of monev. Addiſon. 

FU'NDAMENT. / | fundamentum, La- 
tin.] The back part of the body. 
 FUNDAME'NTAL. a. Serving for the 
foundation ; that upon which the reſt is 
built; eſſential; not merely accidental. 
Raleinth. 
FUNDAMENTAL./. Leading propoſit * 
South. 
FUNDAME'NTATLY. ad. from f undu- 
nieutaul. Eſſentially; originally. Cre 
FU NERAL. /. fineratlles, French. ] 

1. The folemnization of a burial ; the pay- 
ment of the laſt honours to the dead; ob- 
feqtics. Sand. 

2. 'U'he pomp or proceſſion with which tha 


dead are carried. Swifee 
z. Parial; interment, Denham . 


FU'NERAL. a. Ute at the ceremony of 
interrine the dead. Den bam. 
FUNERY. \L. a. ( inera, Latin. ] Sul ng 
d Iuncra: ; dark; diſmal. Pope. 


FUNGO SIT T. „ (trem /wigusy, Lat.] Un- 


loch 1] excretcence. 


3- To paſs away in va 
* To be in a Don * 


Ben 7. 1/07. 
Dry: n. 


FU'NGODUS. 3. from Fungus, Lat. Excreſ- 
cent; ſpongy. Sharp 
FUNGUS. /. [Latin } &rialy a much- 
reeom & 


A 


FUR 
room : 2 word uſed to expreſs ſuch excreſ- 
cenc es of fleſh as grow out upon the lips of 


wounds, or any other excreſcence trom 
trees or plants not naturally belonging to 


themn. Quincy. 
FU NICLE. / [| funicr/us, Latin.] A tall 


cord. 

FUNI/CULAR. a. [ funicu/aire, Fr.] Con- 
ſi ing of a ſmall cord or fibre, 

FUNK. / A flink. 

FU'N NEL. / {| injindibulum, Latin.] 

I. An invented hollow cone with a pipe 
deſcending from it, through which liquors 
are poured into veſſels. Ben Jon ſun. 

2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. 


Aadiſcn. 
FUR /, f forirure, French.] 

* 1. Skin with foft hair with which gar- 
ments are lined for warmth. Savifte 
2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold coun- 
tries; hair in general. Ray. 
3. Moiſture exhaled to as that the remain- 
der ſticks on the part. Li den. 

To FUR. v. a. | from the noun.) 
1. To line or cover with ſkins that have 
ſoct hair. Sidney. 
2. To cover with ſoft matter. Philips 
FUR-WROUGHT. 2. [ fur and avrought.] 
Made of fur. . Cay. 
FURA'CIOUS. a. [ firax, Latin. ] Thiev- 


iſn. 
FURA'CITY. /. [from furax, Latin. ] Diſ- 
ofation to theft. 
FU'RBELOW. /. Vir and below.) Fur or 
other ſtuff ijewed on the lower part of the 
arment. Pope. 
To FU RBELOW. 2. a. [ from the noun.] 
To adorn with ornamental appendages. 
To FU'RBISH. v. . { fourvis, French. ] 
To buruiſh ; to poliſh. South. 
FURBISHER. / [ furbifſeur, French; 
from furbi//h.] One who poliſhes any 
thing. 
FURC ACTION. /. [ firca, Latin.] Forki- 


neſs; the ſtate of thooting two ways like 


- the blades of a furk. Broan. 
FU'RTUR. /. [Latin] Huſk or chaff, 
ſcurf or dandriff. Dreency. 
FURTURZA/CEOQUS. a. ! frrfuraceus, Lai.) 
Hiſky : braun; tcaly. 
FU'KiOUS. a. | furiux, Fr.) 
1. Mad; phreneric, Ho» ber. 
2. Raging; violent; tranſported by pailion 
beyond realon. Sake jpe ares 
FU/KIGUSLY. ad. {from fi:rious.) Madiy ; 
vio! ly; vehemently. Spenſer. 
FU/KLIOUSNESS. / frrom hing.! Fren- 
zv; madncis; trartpurt of pafſion. 
To FURL. v. a. [(V er, 1 trench. ] To 
, 0 up: to contidct. (itech. 


FURL CNG. / [rapianxz, Saxon.] A mea- 


FUR 


FU RLOUGH. / [verloef, Dutch.] Atem- 
por ary difniizuon trom ruilitary ier vice. 


den, 
FUR'MENTRY. / Food made — 
wheat in milk. Tuſſr. 


FU'RNACE. / | furnus, Latin.) An in- 
clouled fire-place. Abbt. 
To FURNACE. v. a. To throw out 1 
ſparks from a furnace. Shakſepeare, 
To FURNISH. v. a. [fournir, Fr. 
1. Tolupply with what is neceſſary. 
Knolles, 
2. To give things for uſe. Addiſon. 
3. To fir up; to fit with appendages. Bacon, 
4+ To equip; to fit out for any under. 
taking. Watts, 
5. To decorate; to adorr. Patirax, 
FUT.NISHER. . urn ſcur, Fr.] One 
who ſupplies or ſits out. | 
FU'RNITURE. / [ fourniture, Fr.] 
I. Moveables ; guuds put into a houſe for 


uſe or ornament. Saus h. 
2. Appendages. Tillotſon. 


3- Lquipages; embelliſhments; decorations, 
FU'RRIER. / ffrom fur.] A dealcr in furs, 


FURROW. /; [puph; Saxon. ] 


T. A jmali trench made by che plough for 
the reception of ſred.” Dryden. 
2. Any long trench or hollow. Dryden. 
FU'RROW-WEED. /, A weed that grows 
in furrowed land. Shakeſpeare. 
Tos FURROW. v. a. {from the now; 
fy juan, Saxcn.| | 
1. To cut in furrows. 
2. To divide in long hollows. 
3. To make by cutting. 4 
FURRY. @. [from ur. 
1. Covered with fur; dreſſed in fur. Fenton. 
2. Confiſting of fur. Dryaen. 
FURTHER. a. {from forth ; forth, fur- 
ther, furtueft. ] 
I. At a great diſtance. 
2. Beyon! this. Matthew. 
FU'RTHER. ad. [from fort h.] To a greater 
diſtance. Numbers, 
To FURTHER. zv. 4. {p>p3pan, Sax. 
To put onward ; to turward; to promote, 
to aſſiſt. Hooker. 
FU'RTHERER. /. ſfrom further.) Pio- 
moter; advancer. Aſt hem. 
TURTHERMORE. ad.{ further and mat 
Moreover ; b<l.de. SL Gavfpeare. 
FURTIVE. a. urtive, French. Sick; 
orten by theft. i Prigr. 
FURUNCLE. / { farmmeulus, Latin. ] 4 
bile ;, any angry puſtule. W icman. 
FU'RY./. # farory, Latin] 


Sukliny. 
Watton, 


1. Mauncgts. 


7 
2. Rage; paſſion of anger; tumuit of 
mirul approaching to madaeſs. 
z. Fn hufiaſm ; exaliaticn of faney. 


ture ot lengzu; Lic digt. part 0z a mile. 1 4 A Runy, tu butch, rayi'ts woman., 


FURZE 


ind er- 
Lats. 
1 ux . 


Cuz 


R. 


omote, 
Tooker. 
Pro- 

fe ham, 
hr 
[pe are. 
5talen; 
Prior. 
2 
ſenuan. 


T U 8 


RZ E. / Saxon.] Gorſe ; goſs. 
FURZE Fen. Miller. Dryden. 


FU'RZY. a. [from furze.] Overgrown with 


ze; full of gore. 5 Cay. 
rüScarION. /- [ fuſeus, Latin.] The 
act of darkening. 5 
To FUSE. 2. 4. | fin, Latin. ] To melt; 
to put into fulion, 
7, FUSE. v. u. To be melted. 


IUSEE. /. [ fuſean, French. 


cone round Which is ound the 
oy chain of a clock or watch. Hale. 
1. A firclock ; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
Fuskk of a bomb or granado ſhell, is 
that which makes the whole powder or 
compoſition in the ſhell take fire ; uſually 
2 wooden pipe filled with wildfire. 
FU'SEE. / Track of a. buck. Ainſworth. 
FUSIBLE. a. rom fuſe.) Capable of be- 
ing melted. le. 
FUSIBV/LET'Y. / {from ble. Capacity 
of being melted; quality ot growing liquid 
hy heat. Wotton. 
FUSIL. / Hir, French.) 
1. Capable of being melted; liquifiable by 
heat. Milton. 
1. Running by the force of heat. Phillips. 
FUSIL. a. J, French.) 
1. A firelock ; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
2. (In heraldry.} Something like.a ſpin- 


cle. Peacham. 
FUSILTER. /. [from fuſed.) A ſoldier 
armed with a fufil. | 
FUSION. / [io, Lain.) 
1. The act of melting. 
1. The ſtate of being melted. NMeuton. 


FUSS. / [A low caut word] A tumult; a 
butile. Sawift. 
FUST. /. [fufte, French p 
1. The trunk or body of a column. 


1. A ſtrong ſmell, as that of a mauldy barrel. 


To FUST. v. n. To grow mouldy ; to b..cll 

il. | 

FUSTIAN. /. ¶ futaine, French. ] 

1. Akind ot cloth made of linen and cot- 
ton. Shake are. 


FY 


| 2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts; bombaſt. Smith. 
FU'S FIAN. @ [fromthe noun.] 
1. Mad: of tuſtian. 
2. Sweiliag; unnaturally pompous ; ridi- 
cuoully tumid. ry den. 


FU'STIC. / A fort of wood brought trom 


| Ag Wit Indies. 
To FUSTIGATE. v. 4. Zo, Latin. 
Te b-at with a ſtick. 1 5 
FU'STILA'RIAN. / A low fellow; a 
ſtinkarg. S.akeſpeare. 
8 4-4 NESS. / [ from fuſt;.) Muu.dincſs 5 
ink. 
FU ST. a. [from i.] Ill ſmelling ; 
mouldy. Shakeſpeare. 
FU'TILE. a. [ futile, French.] 
1. Lalkative, loquacicus. Bacon. 
2. Triiling ; worthleſs 
FUTTITITY. / [ fatilits, French.) 
1. Taikativenefs; loquacity. L' Efrange. 
2. Iriflingneſs; want ot weight; want of 
{vlidity, Bentley. 
FU'TTOCKS. / [from foot hooks, Skinner. ] 
The lower timbers that hold the ſhip to- 
gether, 
FUTURE. 3. { futurus, Latin.) That 
which will be hereafter; to come; as the 
future ſlate. Milton. 
FUTURE. /, Time to come; ſomewhat 
to happen hercatter. Locke. 
FU"TURELY. ad. In time to come. 


Raleigh. . 

FUTURYTION. / The ſtate cf being to 
he. 

FUT U RIT . / [from future.] 


South. 

I. Time to come; events to come. Swift. 
2. The tate of being to be; fucurition. 

Glanwile. 
To FUZ Z. v. n. To fly out in ſmall par- 
ticles, 
FU"ZZBALL. /. A kind of fungus, which, 
when preilz, buris and ſcatters duſt in 
the cvcs. 


FY. inter. [ fo, French; gde, Greek.] A | 
word ot biunc, Senſcr. 


2 — 


G. 


G. 


Has two ſounds, one called that of 
the hard G, becauſe it is formed by 
F apreiſure ſomewhat kard of the tore- 


part of the tongue ag2infſt the upper gum. 


Vor. I. 


G AB. 


The other ſound, ale that of the ſoft &, 
relen.bics that ot :, ant is gon only found 


hefore e, i: 28 gen, gibbet. 


| GA'BARDINE. / C cavordine, Italian. ] 
This found G retains before 4 0, its Is Io | 1 N 


% 3 Ko * 
A COAFISC For. 
* 


3 


pare. 
1” 


GAI 
GAB E. . . | gabbare, Italian. ] 


I. To inake an inarticulate noiſe. Dryden. 
2. To prate loudly without meaning. 


Hudibras. 
GA'BLE. / from the verb.) 
1. Irarticulate noiſe like that of brute 
animals. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Loud talk without meaning. Milton. 
GCA'BBLER. /. 3 gabble,] A prater; 
a Chattering fellow. 
GA'BEL./. | gabelle, French.} An exciſe ; 
a tax. Addiſon. 
CA BION. / [French.] A wicker baſket 
which is filled with earth to make 3 forti- 
fication or ĩ itrenchment. Knollis. 
GA'BLE. / gaval, Welth.] The floping 
roof of a building. Martimer. 
AD. / [xad, Saxon.] 
I. A wedge or ingot of ſteel. 
2. A ſtile or graver. 
70 GAD. 2. . | gadow, Weil!i, to for- 
ſake.] To ramble about without any 


Axon. 


ſettled purpoſe. Eccligſ. Herbert. 
CA DDAR. 2 [ from A rambler ; 
one that runs much abroad without buſi- 
nels. Eccluf. 
CADDINGLY. ad. [from gad.] In a 
rambling manner. 


GA'DFLY./. { gad and y.] A fly that when 
he ſtings the cattle makes them gad 
or run madly about; the breeſc. Bacon. 

GAEFF. / A harpoon or large hook, 

GA'FFER. /. [3epene, companion, Saxon.] 

A word of re ſpect, now obſolete. Gay. 

GA'TFLES. J {zapelucay, ſpears, Saxou.] 

1. Artificial ſpurs upon cocks. 
2. A tec] lever to bend croſs-bows. | 

To GAG. v. 1. [from gagbel, Dutch. ]' To 
ſtop tile mouth. Pope. 

GAG. . [from the verb. Something put 
into the mouth to hinder ſpeech or eating. 

GAGE. /. [gage, ang. A pledge; a 
pawn ; 2 caution, Southern. 

To GACE. v. a. | gager, French.] 

1. To wager ; to depoue as a waper; to 
impawn. Knolles. 
2. To meaſure; to take the contents of 
any velicl ar liquids. Shakeſpeare. 
To GA'GGLE. v. n. [ gagen, Dutch.} To 


make a noiſe like a gooſe. King. 

* See Gay = 
GAVLY. ad. [from gay. 

1. Airily ; tells 4 

2. Spleudidly ; pompouſly. Pope. 
GAIN. 7 [ gain, French.] | 

I. Profit; advantage. Raleigh. 

2. Intereſt ; lucrative views. Shake/peare. 

3. Unlawful advantage. 2 Cor. 


4« Overplus in a comparative.computation. 
To GAIN. v. a. [ gagner, French.) 
t Toe chain a profis or advantage. 
Ezekiel. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


* 


G A1 
2. To have the overplus in comparative 
computation : Handi: on higher ground 
he gained an inch. 
3- To obtain; to procure ; you avill gain 
your purpoſe. Tillotſon, 
4. To obtain increaſe of any thing ; he thax 
harrows <vel! gains a bjhel in fr Daniel. 
5- To obtain whatever good or bad. 4; 
6. To win againſt oppoſition: they gained 
the field. 
7. To draw into any intereſt or party, 
| 4. Bk: 


8. To reach; to ttain; uc eth andinę the 
Arm the [cclnrs gained the port. Waller, 
9. To Gain over. To draw to another 


party or intereſt. Swift. 
To GAIN. z. 4. 

1. To eucroach ; to come forward by de. 

gre- s. Draca 


2. To get ground; to prevail againſt. 


. 
Surf, 
To grow rich ; to have 


3. To obtain influence with. 
Ts GAIN. v. n. 
advantage. : 
GAIN. &. [An old word.] Handy; ready, 
GATNER. / rom gain.] One who receives 
profit or advantage. Denham, 
GA'INFUL. a. ¶ gain and full.} 
1. Adyantageous ; profitable. South, 
2. Lucrativt; productive of money. 
Dryden. 
GA'INFULLY. ad. [from gainful.| Pro- 
fitably ; 2dvantageouſly. 
GA'INFULNESS. /. Lucrativeneſs. 
GAINGIV. NG. V "gainft and give. ] The 
lame as miigiving; a giving againſt, Shak, 


 GATNLESSNESS. / [trom gazmlz/s.) Un- 


profitablencſs. Decay of Fieiy. 
GA'INLY. ad. {from gain.] Handily; 
readily. 
To GA'INSAY. v. a. gain and ſay.] To 
con u adict; to oppoſe ; to controvert with. 


Hooker, 
GA'INSAYER. / (from gam/ay.] Oppo- 
nevt ; adverſary. Hooker, 
*GAINST. prep. for again/?.] 
To GA'INSTAND.w.4a. ['gainſt and tand. 
To withſtand. dug). 
GA'TRISH. a. [zeanppian, to dreſs fine, 
Saxon.) 
1. Gaudy; ſhowy; ſplendid; fine. 
Milton, 
2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. South- 
GA'IRISHNESS. /. from gairiſb.] 
1. Finer; flaunting gaudineis. 
2. Flighty or extravagant joy. 
GAIT. / [ gat, Dutch. ] 
1. A way : as, gang our 3 


ſpeare. 
2. March; walk. Hubberd”s Talt 


Taylor 


3. The manner and air of walking. 
arendon. 


GALA'GE 


3 2 — ww 080 _ =» WC 22 


wo. 


P 1 n 


3. 
4. 
Fo 


GAL 


GALA'GE. / A ſhepherd's clog. Spen/er. | 


GALA/'NGAL. / | galange, French. ] A 
medical root, of which there are two 
ſpecies ; the leſſer gilangal ; and the lar- 
galangal. They are brought, the 
from China, and the large trom the 
and of Java. ; Hi. 
GALAXY. , CA.] The —_ way. 
oxvley. 

CALBANUM. , Lat.] Galbanum is ſoft, 
like wax, and ductile between the fingers; 
of a yellowiſh or red ſiſn colour; its ſinell is 
ſtrong and diſagreeable: its taſte acrid, nau- 
ſeous, and bitteriſh, It is of a middle na- 
ture between a gum and a reſin. Hill. 
GALE. 1. [2abling, haſty, German. A 
wind not tempeſtuous, yet ſtronger than a 


breeze. 1 French. Fg won 
GA'LEAS. / | galeaſſe, French. eavy 
low-built ec. an pr ſails and oars, 


GA'LEATED. a. [galcatus, Latin.] 

1. Covered as with a helmet. 
Weodward. 

lants as bear a 


2. [In botany.) Such 
\bli met, as the monk(- 


flower reſcmbling an 
hood. 

GALERVCULATE. a. {from galerus, Lat.] 
Covered-as with a hat. 

GATLIOT. { [galiotte, French.} A little 
galley or ſort ot brigantine, built very flight 
and fit for chace. Knolles. 

GALL. / [xeala, Saxon.] 

1. The bile; an animal juice remarkable 
for its ſuppoſed bitternefs. Arbuthnot. 
2. The part which contains the bile. 


Brown. 
3. Any thing extremely bitter. Syhake/p. 
4. Rancour ; malignity. Spenſer. 


3. A ſlight hurt by fretting off the ſkin. 
Gowernment of the Tongue. 
6. Anger; bitternels of mind. Prior. 
7. | From galla, Lat.] Galls or galnuts are 
a kind of preternatural and accidental tu- 
mours, produced on various trees ; but 
thoſe of the oak only are uſed in medicine: 
an inſect of the fly kind, for the ſafety of 
her young, wounds the branches of the 
trees, and in the hole depoſites her egg: the 
lacerate l veſſels of the tree diſcharging 
their contenis, trom a woody caſe about 
the hole, where the egg is thus defence1 
from all injuries. This tumour alſo 
ſerves tor the fohd of the tender maggot, 
produced from the egy; of the fly, which, 
as ſoon as it is perfect, and in its winged 
tate, gnaws its way out, as appears from 
the hole found in the gall; aud where no 
hole is ſeen on its ſurface, the maggot, or 
is remains, are ſure to be found within. 
Hill. Ray. 


| 


| 


{ 


| 
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To GALL. v. a. F galer. French. ] 
it. To hurt by tretting the ſkin. 
Den bam. 


2. To impair; to wear away. Ray. 

3. To teaze; to fret; to vex. CR 

4. To haraſs; to miſchief. Sidney. 
To GALL. v. 4. To fret. S.5akeſpeare. 
GALLANT. a. er French.] 

1. Gay: well dreſſed ; ſhowy. Tfainh. 


2. Brave; high ſpirited ; daring ; magna- 


ni nous. Digby. 
3. Fine; noble; ſpecious. Clarendon. 
4- Inclined to courtſhip. Thomſon. 


GA'LLANT. / {from the adjective. ] 
1. A gay, ſpeightly, airy, ſplendid man. 
2. A whoremaſter, who careſſes women to 
debauch them. Addijon. 
3- A weoer ; one who courts a woman fur 
marriage. 
GA'LLANTLY. ad. {from gallant.] 
I. Gayly; ſplendidly. 
2. Bravely ; nobly ; generorſly. Swift. 
GA'LLANTRY {. C galanterie, French.) 
1. Splendour of appcaranee ; ſhow ; mags» 
nificence. | Waller. 
2. Bravery ; nobleneſs; generoſity. 
Glanwille. 
3. A number of gallants. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Courtihip; refined addreſs to women, 
5+ Vicious love; lewdueſs; debauch-ry. 


Soft. 
GA'LLERY. / [galerie, French.] 

1. A kind of walk along ite Tonr of a 
houſe, into which the door of the apart- 
ments open. Sidney. 

2. The feats in the playhouſe above the pit, 
in which the meaner people lit. Pope. 
GA'LLEY. / ca a, Latin.) 
1. A veſſel wiin cars, in uſe in the Medi- 
terranean, bu: found una}.le to endure tbe 
agitation of the main ocean. Faith. 
| 2. It is proverbially conſid-re.! as a place 
of toilſome mitery, bhecauſe crimina's are 
condemnet to row in them. S,. 
GA LLET- SLAVE. he [ gwley 2nd /?we.] 
A man condemned tor tome ci ĩme to row 
in tie gallies. Brambatt. 
GA'LLIARD. / ſrailkrra, French. ] 

1. A gay, brit, lively man; a fine fele 

low, Cl-awland,. 


2. An active, nimbl: dir co Bacon. 
GA LLIARDISE., J French.] Meri 
ment; exuberant gziety. Brown. 


| GA'LLICISM. /g ,,, French: from 

a!licus, Latin.] A mode of ſpecch pecu- 

iar to the French language: ſach as, he 

gitred uin controverſy. Felton. 

GA'LLIGASKINS. / ¶Caligæ Gallo Vaſto- 
num. Shinner.| Large open hoſe. 

| Philips. 
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G AM 
&GALLIMA TIA. ſ. [| galimathias, French.) ] 


Nonſenſe; talk without meaning. 
GALLIMAUTRY. / [galimaſree, French. 
I. A hoch- poch, or haſh of ſeveral forts of 
broken meat; a medley. Spenſer. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous med- 
ley. 
3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ludicrouſly of a 
woman. 
GA'LLIPOT. / (ge, Dutch, ſhining 
carth.] A pot painted and glazed. 


' Fenton. 

GALLON. / geo, low Latin.] A liquid 
meaſure of four quarts. Wiſeman, 
GALLO ON. / [galon, Frenth.] A kind 


of cloſe lace, mad of gold or ſilver, or of | 

filk alone. 

To GA'LLOP. v. n. C galaper, Frerch.] 

t. To move by leaps, fo taat ail the feet 
arte off the ground at once. Donne. 
2. To ride at the pace which is r forme 

by 1l-ape. Sidu. y. 
2. To mare very faſt. Shakeſpbcare. 

GLI. OP. /. The motion of a korſe when 
he rus at ſpeed. 


GA'LL,OPPER./: {from gala. 


CAN 
1. To dance; to ſkip; to feiſk. Miltoy, 


| 2, To leap; to fart, Shak | 
GA'MBOL. /. [from the verb.] eſpeare. 


t. A ſkip; a hop; a leap for joy. 
| L'F 

2. A trolick ; 2 will prank, — 
GA'MBREL. /. from gamba, Ital.] The 
leg of a horie, Grew 
GAME. / {gamon, a jeſt, Iſlandick. 
1. Sport of any kind, Shakeſpeare 
2. Jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt. Spenſer. 
3. Infolent merriment ; fportive inſult, 


Milton, 


4. A ſingle match at play. 

5. Advantage in play. 

6. Scheme puriued; meaſures planned. 

7. Field ſports : as, the chaſe, "aller, 

8. Animals purſued in tte fie ld. Prior, 

9. Sujemn contelis exhibited as ſpeRacles 

to the people. Denham, 

To GAME. v. n. [ zaman, Saxon. 

t. To play at any ſport. 


2. To play waitonly and extravagantly for 


money. Locke, 
GA'MECOCK. / {game and cock.} A cock 
bred to figitt, Locke, 


1. A horſ that prllope. Mortimer. 
2. Amin that rules *att, 
G.VLEOWAY. / A horfe not mare than 
for tuen hands high, much uſcd in the 
north, 

To GA'LLOW, v. a. [azz)pan, to fright, 
S xon.! Toter::iiy ; to f11zht. 

GA LEGW GLASSES. , Vootmca the Iriſh 
ral! gallazugiſa es: the witch name doch 
d:ſcover them to be ancient Englih ; for 
gallogla ſigniſi s an Englich ſervitor or yeo- 
man. Sue1fere 

GA'LLOW, 7 

GATLOWS., | 

t. Brain lad over two poſle, on which 
enaletactors are hanged. Fazava d. 
2. A wretch that deſcrves the pailiws, 

6 Sha ke/nearc. 
GA'LLOWSEFREE. a. [gal/oqvs and frre. 
Ex:mpt by dettiny trowu being hanged, 

D:yden. 

C.X' L. OWTREE. / galluaus an tree. 

The irce of terrour; the tree of exccu- | 
tion, . 

GAMBA'DE: 2. fgamla, alan, a2 

(3A MBA-DO.C Spatte. dathes. Denuis. 

GA'MBLER. / A knave whole proggice it 
is to invite the unwory to game and cheat 
tlem; a low word. 

CA'MBOGE. / A conereted vegetable 
juice, partly gummy, partly refinous, It 
is heavy, of a bright yellow colour, an- 
ſcarce any ſinell. Hil. 

To G.V i BOL. v. n. [gembiller. Trench. ] 


7 0 5 
J. [Zea z', Saxon.] 


CAMEE'GG. / [game and egg.) An egg 
from which fighting cocks are bred. 
3 Garth, 
GA'MEKEEPER. ,. [game and keeper.| A 
er ſon who looks after game, and fees it 
1; not deſtroved. | 
G.\MIEESOME. a. fror? gume.] Frolick- 
lome; gay; ſportive. Siduey. 
GAMESOMENESS. / (from gameſome.] 
Spor:uvenci«; merriment. 
r partes ad. trom gameſome. 
t rriIv. | 
GCGAMESTER. / [from gome.] 
r. One who is viticully addicted to play. 
2. One who is engaged at play. Bucen. 
3- A merry frolickſon. e perſon. 
; Shokeſpeare. 
4. A proftiinte, Shakeypeare. 
GA'MMER. / The compellation of a wo- 
man correipund:ny to annfer. 
G. MMON. / | rembone. Italian.] 
1. The lutcouck of an hog ſalted and dried. 
; Dryden: 
2. A kind of play with dice, Tbomſan. 
GA MUT. ½ (gama, Italtian.] The ſcale 
ot wulical notes. Daune. 
GAN, fer gu, from gin, for begin. 
6 | Spenſer. 
To GANCII. v. 3. [gauciare, Halian.] 
To drop from a high place upon hooks, 
by way of puniſhment: a practice in 
Trey. | 
GANDER. /. [zaron?, Saxon.] The 


male of the poſe. Meortime-. 


To CANG. z. a. [(gangen, Dutch. j Tv 
* 


GAP 
to walk: an old word not now vſed, 
except ludicrouſly. Spenſer. eArbathnot. 
GANG. /, [from the verb.] A number 
nerding together; a troop; a company; 
a tribe. Prior. 
GANGHON. . [Fr.] A kind of flower. 
GA/NGLION. / Y. A tumour in 
the tendinous and nervous parts. Harris. 
GA/'NGRENE./. [ gangrene, Fr. gangræne, 
Lat.] A mortification ; a ſtoppage of cir- 
culation followed by ang. 
Iſifeman. 
To GANGRENE. * . [ gangrener, Pr.] 
To corrupt to mortification. Dryden. 
GANGRENOUS. a.| irom gangrene.] Mu- 
tified; producing or betokenine mortifi- 
cation. Arbuthnot. 
GANGWAV. / In a ſhip. che ſeveral 
Vvays or paſſages from one part of it to 
the other. 
GANG WEEK. / [gang and aber.] Ro- 

NE Obr. 7 f [ gantelope, Dutch. 
GA N 2 /. [ gantelope, Dutch. 
GA'NTLET. ? A r — 
in which the criminal running hi iween the 

ranks receives a laſh from each man. 

. Dryden. 
GANZ A. /. [| ganſa, Spaniſh, a goote.] A 
kind of wild. goofs. Iulius. 
GAOL. / Lee Welch. A priſon; a peace 
of confinement, SHA faeare. 
GA OLDELIVERT. /. [ gael and deliver.) 
+ 'The judicial proceſs, which by condenina- 

tion or acquittal of perſons confined eva- 
cuates the priſon. Darries. 
GA'OLER. /. {from gal. Keeper ot » 


- priſon ; he to whoſe care the priſoners are 


committed, Dryden. 
GAP. /. (trom gape. | 
1. An opening in a broken tence. Tuſſer. 
2. A breach. Knnites. 
3. Any paſſage. Dryden. 
4. An avenue ; an open way. She rye r. 
5- Ahole; a deficiency. More. 
6. Any interſtice; a vacuitv. Sab t. 


7. An opening of the ma uth in ſpeech dur- 
ing the pronunciation cf two tucc:-ſhve 
vowels, | „ 
8. To jlop a Gar, is to eſcape by ſome 
mean ſhift ; ailuting.to hedges mend-1 
with dead buſhes. Sau,. 
GAP-TOOTHED. a. [zap and toots.] 
Having interſtices ctucen the teeth. 
| Dryden. 
To GAPE. mw. n. [xeapan, Saxon. -* 
1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 
2. To open the mouth for fool, as a 
young bird. Dryden. 
3. To deſire earneſtly ; to crave. 
 Denhan. 
4. To open in fiſſures or holes. 
Shakeſpeare. 


GAR 


5. To open with a breach. Dryden. 
6. To open; to have an hiatus. Dryden. 
7. To make a noite with open throat. 

8. To ſtare with hope or expectation. 

9. To flare with wonder. Dryden. 
10. To ftare irrever-ntly. Fob. 

| GA'PER. /. {from gape.] 

. One who opens his mouth. 

2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. Carecv. 
3. One who longs or craves. Carew. 


GAR, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon; fo Fad- 
gar is a happy weapon. Gib/on. 
To GAR. v. a. [giera, Iflandick.] To 


cauſe ; to make. Spenſer. 
GARB. [ garbe, French.] 
1. Dreſs ; clothes; habit. Milton. 
2. Faſhion of dreſs. Denbam. 
3. Exteriour appearance. Shakeſpeare. 


GA'RBAGE. /. [ garbear, Spaniſh.] The 
bowels ; the offal. Roſcommon. 


— A plank next the keel of a 


** 4 
3 . Corrupted from garbage. 
To GA'RBLE. wv. a. [garbellare, Italian. ] 

To fift ; to part; to ſeparate the good from 
the bat. FI" Locke, 
GA'RBLER. /. {from garble.] He who ſe- 
parates one part from another, Sauifſt. 
GA'RBOIL. /. [ garbouille, French.} Dif- 
order; tumult ; uproar. Shakeſpeare. 
GARD. /. [ garde, *Freach.] Wardſh, ); 
| cure; cuftody. 
GARDEN. / [gardd. Welſh; jardin, F..] 
1. A piece of ground incloſed and cultivat- 
ed, planted with herhs or fruits. Bacon. 
2. A place particularly fi uittul or deligut- 
tul. Shake are. 
3. Garden is often uſed in compoſition, 
belonging to a garden, 


GA RDVEN-WARE. /. Tte prediuce of 


gordense, Mortimer. | 
DT; C.\"RDEN. v. n. [from the run | Yo 
enhiivate. Ben Jerzſon. 


GARDENER. {from carden.] He that 
attends or cuitivates gardens, Evelyn. 

GA'ROENING. /. [ir garden. ] Ine 
act ct culivating or pizuning gardlens. 

GARE. / Coarſe wool on the legs of 
ſnecp. 

GLA RIS RI. { |ynyacioucs.] A li- 
quid ferui of medicine to wWaſh the mouth 
with. Bacon. 

To GN RGARIZ F. v. a. 122 gur 
gariſer, French.} To uach the mouth 
with med:cated liquors. Holder. 

GARGET. /. A dillciaper in cattle, 

AM:rtimer. 


To GA RGLE. v. g. { gargo:ti//or, French. ] 


| 


| 


1. To wah the throat with tome liquor 
| not 


CAR 


not fuffered immediately to deſcend. 
Harvey 
2. To warble; to play in the throat. 
Waller. 
GA'RGE. /, [from the verh.] A liquor 
with whish the throat is waſhed. 
GA'RGLION. / An exſudation of nervous 
juice from a bruiſe. | Quincy. 
GA RGOL. / A diſtemper in hogs. 
Mortimer. 
GARLAND. /. ['garlande, French.) A 
wreath of branches or flowers. Sidney. 
GA'RLICK. /. [San, Saxon, a lance, and 
leek.] A plant. 
GA'RLIKEATER. /. [garlick and cat. 
A mean fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
GA'RMENT. /. guarniment, old French.] 
Any thing by which the body is covered. 
GARNER. /. [ grenier, * A place 
in which threſhed grain is ſt up. FE 
r 


To GA'RNER. v. a. [from the oa | To 
© tore as in garners. 
GA'RNET. /. [ garnato, Italian.] The gar- 
net is à gem of a middle degree of hard- 
neſs, between the ſapphire and the com- 
mon cryſtal. It is fouad of various fizes. 
Its colour is ever of a ſtrong red. Hill. 
To GA'RNISH. v. a. [garnir, French. ] 
1. To decorate with ornamental append- 


4 es. ; Sidney. 
2. To embelliſh a diſh witb ſomething laid 
round it. . * Dryden. 
3. To fit with fetters. Dryden. 


GARNISH. /. from the verb.] 
1. Ornament; decoration; embelliſhment. 
2. Things ſtrewed round a diſh. fe 


3. on x3. Setters. - 
GY RNISHMENT. / [from garuiſb.] Or- 


nam nt; embelliſhment. otton. 
GA'RNITURE. / [trom garniſb.] Furni- 
ture; ornament. ranuille. 


GA'ROUS. a. [trom garum, Lat.] Reſem- 
bling pick'c made of fiſh. Broaun. 
GARRAN. /. [Erſe.] A fmall horſe; a 
hobby. | Temole. 
GA'RRET. / garite, the tower of a cita- 
del, French.] 


1. A room on the higheſt floor of the 


hauſe. 
2. Rotten wood. Bacon. 
GARRET EER. /, [from garret.] An in- 
habitant of a garret. 
GARRISON. /. [ garri/-n, French. ] 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortiſied town or 
caſtle to defend it. Sidney. 
2. Fortifi:d place ſtored with ſoldiers. 
Waller. 
3- The ſtate of being placed in a fortifica- 
tion for its defence. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


Spenjere | 


| 


GAT 
Ts GARRISON. v. a. To ſecure by for. 


treſſes. 


. D 
GARRU'LITY. /. [ garrulitas, Latin. | 


I. 8 incontinence of tongue. 
2. The quality of talking too muc ; talk. 
ativeneſs. | 
GA'RRULOUS. a. [garrulus, 
tliug ; talkative. 

GARTER. / | gardus, Welſh.] 
1. A _ or ribband by which the ſtock. 
ing is held upon the leg. , 

2. The mark of the order of the —— 
higheſt order of Engliſh knighthood. 
2. The principai king at arms. 

To GA'RTER. v. a. (from the noun. ] To 
bind with a garter. 87. — 

GARTH. /. The bulk of the body mea- 
ſured by the girdle. 

GAS. / A ſpirit not capable of being caagu- 
lared. Harri. 

GASCONA'DE>x {. [French.] A boaſt; a 

bravado. | Swift. 

To GASCONA'DE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To boaſt ; to brag. 

To GASH. wv. a. [from hacher,, Fr. to cut. 
To cut deep to as to make a gaping 
wound. 

GASH. / (from the verb.) 

1. A deep and wide wound. 


2. The mark of a wound. Arbuthnot. 


GA'SKINS. /. Wide hole ; wide breeches. 


To GASP. v. n. [from g 
i. To open the mou 
breath. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 
convulſively. Dryden. 
3. To long for. Spettator. 
GASP. /. | from the verb.] 
1. The act of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. | 
2. The ſhort catch of breath in the laſt 
agonics. Addiſon. 
To GAST. v. a. [from zapr, Saxon.] To 
make aghaſt; to fright; to ſhock. 
Shakeſpeare. 
GA'STRICK. a. from y.! Belonging 
to the belly. 
GASTRO'RAPHY. / [y=54p and se.] 
Sewing up any wound in the belly. 
h | Sharp. 
GASTRO'TOMY. <+ (vn and rtr. 
The act of cutting open the belly. 
GAT. The preterite of get. Exodus. 
GATE. / [zcar, Saxon.) 
1. The door of a city, a caſtle, palace, or 
large buiiding. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give 
a paſſage into incluſcd grounds. 


Shakeſpeare. 


» Shinner.] 
wide te catch 


3. An avenue; an opening. Knolles. 
CA'TEVEIN. /. The vena porte, Bacon. 


GATEWAY. 
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| 12, To pucker needlework. 


GAV 


A'TEWAY./. [gate and avay.] A way 
——_ —— 2 grounds. | 
| Mortimer. 
7 GA'THER. v. g. [zavenan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To collect; to bring into one place. | 

Leviticus. 
2. To pick up; to glean: he gathers 


pulſe. Wotton. 
3. To crop : he gathered a roſe. Dryden. 
4. To aſſemble. Bacan. 


To heay up; to accumulate: @ hier 
thereth riches. Proverbs. 
6. To ſelect and take. P/alms. 
5. To ſweep together. Matthew. 
. To collect «charitable contributions. 
9. To bring into one body or intereſt. 
10. To draw together from a flate of diffu- 
fion ; to compreſs; to contract. 
11. To gain. Dryden. 
13. To collect logically. Hooker. 
14. To GATHER Breath. To have re- 


ſpite from any calamity. Spenſer. 
7 GA THER. v. 2. 
1. To be condenſed ; to thicken, 
Dryden. 


2. To grow larger by the accretion of ſimi- 
lar matter. Bacon. 
3. To aſſemble. Ecclu/. 
4. To generate pus or matter. 
Decay 85 Piety. 
GATHER. /, {from the verb.] Pucker ; 
cloth drawn together in wrinkles. 


Hudzbras. 
GA'THERER. / [from gather. 
1. One that gathers; a cotleCtor. 
Motten. 


2. One that gets in a crop of any kin. i. 
GATHERING. /. [from gather.] Collec- 
tion of charitable contributions. 1 Cor. 
GATTEN- TREE. Cox xRLIAN 
" CHERRY. 
GAUDE. / [gaude, French, a yellow 
flower.] An ornament ; a fine thing. 
Shake/bearz. 
To GAUDE. wv. n. | gaudeo, Latin.] To 
exalt ; to rejoice at any thing. 
Shakeſpeare. 
GA'UDERY. / (from gaude.] Finery ; 
oſtentatious luxury of dreſs. South. 
GA'UDILY. ad. {trom gandy.] Showilv. - 
GA'UDINVESS. /. Showineſs ; tinſel ap- 
pearance. 
CA'UDY. a. [from garde] Showy ; ſplen- 
did; pompous ; oftentatiouſly fine. 


Sce 


Milton. 

GAVUDY. / [L gaudium, Latin. ] A feaſt; a 
feſtival. | Ch-yne. 
GAVE. The preterite of give. Donne. 


GA'VEL. V A provincial word for ground. 
GAVELIiN . 


D. /. A caſtom whereby the 


| 


Pope. | 


þ 


| GAZE. / [from the verb.] 


G A 

hands of the father are equally divided at. 

his death among all his ſons. Dawics. 

To GAUGE. v. a. [ gange, meaſuring rod, 
French.] 

t. To meaſure with regard to the contents 
of a veſſel. 

2. To meaſure with regard to any propor- 
tion. Pope. 

GAUGE /, [from the verb.] A meaſure 5 
a ſtandard. Moxon. 

GAU'GER. /, [irom gauge.] One whole 
buſineſs it is to meaſure veſſels or quantities. 

GAUNT. a. {As if gecbant.] Thin; flen- 
der; lean; meagre; Shakeſpeare. 

GA'UNTLY. ad. (from gaunt.) Leanly ; 
flenderly ; meagerly. 

GA'UNTLET. / [gantelet, French.] An 
iron glove uſed for defence, and thrown 
down in challenges. Cleaveland. 

GA'VOT. /. [2avette, French.] A kind of 
dance. Arbuthnot. 

GAUZE. / A thin tranſparent fiik. 


Arbuthnot. 
GAWE. / (Zeac, Saxon. ] 
I. A cuckow. 
2 A tooliſh tellgw. 
— J [correpted for gallon.] A ſmall 
tub. 
GAWNTREE. [Scottiſh. ] A wooden 
frame on which beer - caſks are ſet when 
tunned. 
GAY. 4. gay, French.) 
1. Airy; cheerful; merry; a 
* 2 OP? 
2. Fine ; ſhowy. Bar. 
GAY. J ffrom the adjeQive.] An orna- 
ment, or embelliſhment. L” Eftrange. 
GA'YETY. / [gajete. French. ] 
I. Cheerfulneſs; airineſs ; merriment. 
2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. Denham. 
3. Finery ; ſhow. Shakefpearc. 
GA YLY. ad. Merrily ; cheerfully ; ſhow- 
ily. 
— /. (from gay.] Gayety; 


nery. 

To GAZE. v. „ ſaya%94.] To look in- 
tently and carnekily; to look with eager- 
neſs. Fairfux. 


1. Intent regard; look of eagerneſs or 
wonder ; fixed look. Spen/er. 
2. The object gazcd on. Alton, 
GAZ ER. / [from gaze.} He that gazts; 
one that look? intently with cagerne ſs og 
admiration. nr. 
GAZ EFUL. a. (gage and ul.] Looking 
intenily. Spenſer. 
GA”ZEHOUND. /, gaze and how: d.} A 
hound that purſucs not by the ſcent, but 
by the eve. Ticheil. 
GAZETTE. ge vera is a Venetian half- 


| 


pennx, 


GEM 
penny, the price of a newſpaper.] A paper 
of news or Public intelligence, Locke. 

GAZETTEER. /. rom gazette.] A 
writer of news. 

GA'ZINGST OCK. / [gaze and cc. A 
per ſon pazed at with corn or abhorrence. 

GALZCOCN. /. [French.] In fortification, 
pieces of fret}: carth covered with grals, cut 
in form if a wedge, Vis. 

GEAR. / [xj74an, Sax. to clothe.] 

1. Furgituic ; accoutrcments; dreſs ; ha- 
bit; ornaments. Fair fine. 
2. The traces by which horſes or ox.n 
draw. Chapmriun. 
3. Sruff. Shakeſpeare. 

GE'SON. a. Wonderful. 

GEAT. / [corrupted from fett.] The hole 
tirough which the mictal runs into the 
mo'd, Moxon. 

GECK. / [zeac, Sax. a cuckow. ] A bul. bie 
eaſily impoſed upon. Shakeſpeare. 

To GECK. v. a. To cheat. 

GEE. A term uſed by waggoners to their | 
horſes when they would have them go 
faſter. 

GEESE. The plural of ge. 

GE'LABLE. a. ſirom geia, Latin.] What 
may be congtalcd. 

GE'LATINE. a. | gelatus, Latin 

GELA”TINOUE, Ford into a gelly. 

To GELD. v. a. preter. gelded or gelt; part. 
paſſ. ge/ded or get. (gelten, German. | 

1. To caſtrate, to deprive of the poder of 


generation. Sikelpeare. 
2. To deprive of any cilential part. 
Shakeſprare. 


3. To deprive of any thing inmodett, or 
liable ta otj-&t:on,  Dr;o:n. 
GE'LDEK. /. [from geld.] One that per- 
forms the act of ca{lration. Hudthb- as. 
GE'LDER-RGSE. / [brought from Cds 
* A plant. 
GE'LDING. /½ [from geld.] Any animal 
caſtrated, particularly a horſe. Gnαν, 
GETID. a. [ gelidus, Latin. Exiren- els 


cold. Them/en. 
GELTDITY. ? J. [ from gelid.] Exticine 
GE'LIDNESS. cold, 


GETLY. / [gelatus, Latin.] Any vicious | 
body ; viſciuiy ; glue; gluey ſubſtance. 


Dr 74 A. 
CLT. / ſfrom geld.] A caſtrated animal ; 
gelding. Mertiner. 


GELT. part. paſſ. of geld. 
GELT. /. Tinſel; gil: lurface. 


Spenſer. | 
GEM. / [gemma, Latin. 


1. A jewel; a precious Rone of whatever | 


kind. Shakeſpeare. 

2. The firſt bud. Denhan:. 

To GEM. v. a. [gemmo, Latin. ] To adorn, 
as with jewels or buds. 

| | 


{ GEM MIEOUS. a. [gemmens, Latin.) 


Morim: i. | 


GEN 


| To GEM. 2. n. | gemmo, Latin.) To put 


forth the firſt buds. Milton 


GEME'LL}PAROUS. Bearing twins 

Tv GE'MINATE. v. a. [gemino, Latin,} 
To double. ; 

; GEMINA'TION. 7. [from geminate.] Re- 
peti:ion ; reduplication. Bs;l- 

' GEMIX 565 Twins; a pair; a brace.” . 
| GE'MIN OUS. a. [geminns, Lat.] Double 

GEMMARY. a. [trow gen.] Pertainin? to 

gems or jewels, reeuns, 


1. 'T: nel.ny to geins. WWoedward 
2. Referring gents, ; 
GEMO TE. /. The court of the hundred. 

GENDER, /. ¶gentis, Latin.) 

1. A kind; a tort. Shakeſpeare, 

2. A flex. 

3- {1+ yrammar.] A denomination given 
| fu youns, from their being joined with an 
| adije#rwve in this or that termination. 

To CE'NDER. v. 4. |cngendier, French] 

t. To be vet. 

%. To produce; to cauſe. 2 Tim, 

To CYWUNDER. v. u. To copulate; to breed. 
 GENLALO'GiCAL. a. ſtrom genealogy.) 
Pertaining to C-ſcents or families. 
GENEZ T.OG:!ST. . [ yivicaoyie ; geneulo- 
%%, French.) He who traces deſcents. 
GLNEA “LOG. J [54442 and a4y@.] Hiſ- 
tory of he ſucceſiiou of families. Burnet, 


Tha: may be produced cr begotten. 
GENERAL. a. | gexeral, French.] 
duals; not ſpecial. Broome. 
2. Lax in ſignification ; not reſtrained to 
any jpecial or particular import. Matte. 
3. N-t refrained by narrow or diſtinctive 
lit2:1tatipns. Lecke. 
4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of 
men. . ' Whitgift. 
5. Public ; compriſing the whole. 


6. Not directed to a ſingle object. Spratt. 
7. Extenſive, tough not A 
3. Common; ulual. Shakeſpeare, 
GEMNEKAL. / 1 
2. The whole ; the totality. Norris. 
2, he publick ; the intercit of the whole. 
3. Ie vuigar. Shakeſpeare. 
4- (ena, French.] One that has the 
cou mend over an army. AZcaiſen. 


! X ERALVSSIMO. / generaliſime, Fr. 
Cila 5 


| Th, ſupreme commander. renden. 

 GENFRATITY. , [generalite, French. 
1. The ſtate of being general. Hooker. 
2. The main body; the bulk. Tillotſon. 


GENERALLY. ad. [from general.) 
1. I, general; without ſpecification or ex- 
Ceptiuth Bacon. 
2. Ex 


Exter 
j Com: 
ſp In th 
£'NEl! 
extent, 
uenc'\ 
(UNE! 
whole 
GENE! 
heget! 


GE'NEKABLE. a. [from genero, Latin. ] 


1. C.uprehending many ſpecies or indivi- 


Milton. 


* 


G EN 


, Extenfively, though not univerſally. 
Commonly ; irequently, 
\ In the main; Without minute detail. » 
E'NERALNESS. / [trom general.) Wide 
extent, though ſhort of univerſality; fre- 
yency ; Conumonneſs, Sidney. 
oNERALTY. / Crom general.) Tic 
whole ; the totality. Hate. 
(ENERANT. /. [generans, Latin.] The 
begetting or p"-Uuctive power. Claudulle. 
GENERATE. v. a. [gerero, Lat is. 


. To beget ; to propnyate. Bacon. 
x To cauſe: to produce. Milton. 


1, The act ol begeiting or producing. 


Bacon. 
. A family; a race. Shakejveare. 
. Proge y; offspring. Shakeſp-are. 
„ A ſingle luccetlion, Raleigh. 
t An age. Hooker. 


(ENERATIVE. a. [generatif, French.] 

1. Having power of propagation. Brown, 
2 Prolific; having the power of pro-Ju-- 
tion; fruitful . Bentley. 

GENERA TOR. / [ from genero, Latin. | 
The power which begets, caulcs, or pro- 


duc es. Brown. 
GENE"RICAL.7 a. [generigue, French. | 
GENERICK. 5 Thatwhichcomprehends 


the genus, or di dinguiſhes from another 
genus. Watts. 

GENE'RICALLY. ad. [from geri-rivhs] 
Wit regard to the genus, thoupn not the 
ſpecies. Wondwarc. 

GENEROSITY. / [generofite. French. ] 
The quality af being generous; magnaui- 
mit w; liberalitv. Locke. 
GENEROUS. a. [generoſus, Latin.] 

1. Not of meau birth; of good extrac- 
tion, 

. Noble of mind; magnaniinous ; open 


of heart, Pope. | 
3. Liberal; magnificent. Parnsl. 
4 Strong ; vigorous, B3;1e. 


 CENEROUSLY. 24. {from generaus.] 


I, Not meanly with regard to birth. 
2. Magnanimoufly; nobly. Dryden. 
. Liberally ; muniſicently. 
CE NEKOUSNESS. / troin generous. The 
nity of being generous. Coliter. 
GENESIS. fo lis; geneſe, French.] 
Generation ; the tirit book of Mo/-5, 
which treats of the production or the 
world. 
CENET, J. [French.] A ſmall well- pro- 
portion} Spaniſh horke, Ray. 
CENETALI AC AL. a. (vA. Per- 
taming to nativities as calculated bv aſtro- 
nomers. Howwel. 
GENETHLYACKS. 3 [from V A. 


* ef calculating nativities, or 
0. I. 


GENERA”TION. / [generation, French! 


— 


GEN 


prediQing the future events of life from 
the ilais predomnin.nt at the birth, 
GENUTHEUIATTICK. / {4rs9an.] He who 
calew tes AP VILICS. Drummond. 
GENEVA. / | genevre, French, a juniper- 
berry. ] A vitilled ſpirituous water, made 
witi oil of rurpentine, put into the ſtill, 
with common talt, and the coarſoſt ſpirit 
drawn off: nuch below proof ſtrength. 


Hill. 
GE'NIAL. a. [ genialis, Latin.] 
1. That which contributes to propagation. 


Dryden. 

2. That gives cheerfulneſs, or ſupperts life. 

Milton. 

2+ Natural; native. Brown. 
GE'NLALLY. ad. rom genial.] 

I. By genius ; naturally. Glanville, 


2 Gayly, chrerkuliy. 
GEN CULATED. a. [ geniculatus, Latin.] 
Kn1ottcd ; i inted. oodzward, 
GENICULATTION. {. [ geniculatio, Latin] 
Knw (inels. 
CE'NIO. / A man of a particular turn of 
min 1. Tatler. 
GE NITALS. { { genitals, Latin.] Parts 
b-longmn en generation. Brown. 
GE NITING. / [A corruption of Janeton, 
French.) An early appie in June. 
| Bacon. 
GENITIVE. a. f{ zenitivus, Latin.) In 
gtam nan, the name of a caſe, which, 
among other relations, ſignifies one bi got- 
ten, ae, the father of « /94 ; or one beget- 
tin, as a fon of a father. 
GENIUS. / {Latin ; gentey French.] 
1. Ine procccting ur ruung power of men, 
places, or tings. Milton. 
2. A aan clo cd with ſuperior faculties. 
Addiſan. 
z. Mental power or faculties, Waller. 
4. Dipotition of nature by which any one 
Is nei ror forme peculiar employraent. 
5. Nature; dilpoſt. ion. : t. 
GENT. a. gent, od French. ] Elegant; 
loft; gecudde; pelle. A wo. now di- 
ud. 
GEN TE EL. a. gui, French. ] 
I. Palite ; elegant in behaviour; civil. 
2. Gracetu! in mein 
GUN TEELLyY. ad. [from T2 icel.} 
1. Elegantiy; poircly. South. 
2. (rraurtully; handſomely. 
GEN'TE'ELNESS. / [from genteel:] 
x. Elegance; gracefuineſs ; politencſs. 
2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 


or bal-lmony ; a plant. man. 
GENTIANELLA. / A kind of blue cœ- 


lour. 


3 K an 


GE'NTIAN. / [gertiane, French. ] Felwort 


GENTILE. /. Sentilis, Latin.) Ous of 


— — — 


GEN 


an uncovenanted nation; one who knows 
not the trove God. Bacon. 
CLENTILESSE. /. [French.] Complai- 
ſance; Civiiity, Hudibras. 
GENTILISM {. [gentili/ne, Fr.] Hreathen- 
iſm + pagarilm. Stil ling fleet. 
CENTILUTIOUS. a. ¶gentilitiuu, Latin.] 
t. Eademial; peculiar to a nation. 
| Brown. 
2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 
Arbuthnot. 
CENTTIATY. / [ gonti/ize,, French. ] 
3. Good extraction; dig nity of birth. 
2. Elegance of behaviour; gracctuineſs of 
mien; nicety of tuſte. 
3. Gentry; the claſs of perſons well born. 
4. Paraniſin ; heatheni fn. Hofer. 
GENTLE. a. [ geniilis, Latin.) 
1. Weil born; well deſcended ; ancient, 


though not noble. Sidney. 
2. Satt; bland; mild; tame; meek ; 
peaccable. Fairfax. 
3- Sunthing ; pacific. 
CE'NTLE. . 


1. A gentleman; a man of birth. 
2. A particular kind of worm. Walton. 
To GE'NTLE. v. a. To make gentle. 
Shakeſprare. 
CE'NTLEFOLK. / ſg-ni/e and folk.) Per- 
fons diltinguiſhed by their birth from the 
vnlgar. 
CENTLEMAN / gentil homme, French.) 
1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, 
though not noble. Sidnev. 
2. A man raiſed above the vvlear by hs 


character or poſt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A term of compliiſance. Addiſon. 


4. The ſervant that waits about the perign 
of a man of rank. Camden. 
5. It is uſed of any man however high. 


She the/pear C. 
GENTLEMANLI RE. 2 a. [ gentl-man and 
GE'NTLEMANLY. like. Becoming 


a man of birth. 
GE'NTLENESS. /. from gentle.) 


1. Dian ity cf birth; gooduels of extraction, 
2. Soitneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of diſ- 


Sawrft. 


poſition ; meekneſs. Milton. 
2. Kindneſs ; benevolence. Obſolete. 
Shakefpenre. 
GENTLESHIP. / Carriage of a genticman. 
GE'NTLEWOMAN. / 


1. A woman of birth above the vulrar; a 
woman well deſcended. Bacon. 
2. A woman who waits about the perſon 
of one of high rank. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A word of civility or irony. Dryden. 
GE'NTLY. ad. [trom gentle. 
1. Softly; meckly ; tenderly ; inoffen- 
ſively ; kindly. Locke. 
2. Softly ; without violence. Greaw. | 


GEO 


CE'NTRY. /. [ gentlery, gentry, from 
1. Birth; condition. 5 Sbate s, 
2. Claſs of people above the vulgar. 

3 ; Sidney, 
3. A term of civility, real or ironical. Eriq. 
4. Civility ; oo Shakeſpeare, 

GENUFLE'CTION. /., ['genifexion, Fr, 

The act ot bending the knee ; adoration ex. 
r- ſſed by bending the knee. Stilling fect, 

GE'NUINE. a. [ genuinus, Latin.] Not ipu- 
rious. Tillotſen, 

GE'NUINELY. ad. {from genuine.) With. 
out aduitcration ; without torcign admix. 
tures; naturally. Forli. 

GFE NUINENESS. / {from genuine. ] Free. 
dom from any thing counter icit; flecdom 
from adulterat ion. Boyle, 

GENUS. / (Latin. A claſs of being, com- 
prehending under it many ſpecies : as qrq- 
druped is a genus comprehendirg under it 
al moſt al: terreſtrial heaſts. Watts, 

GEOCE'N TRICE. gz. [55 and xiv7;ov,] Ap- 

licd to a planet or orb having the earth 
2 its centre, or the ſame centre with the 
earth, 

GEODZE'STA. V [ia3zume. ] That part of 
geometry which contains the doctrine or 
art of meaſuring ſurfaces, and finding the 
contents of all plane figures. Harris, 

GEOD A TICAL. a. [trom geodefia.] Re- 
lating to the art of meaſuring ſurfaces, 

GEO GRAPHER. , [54 and yeap».] One 
who delcribes the earth according to the 

poſition of its diff rent parts. Brown, 

GEOGRAPHICAL. a. | geographigue, Fr.) 
Relating to geography. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY. ad. In a geogra- 
phical manner. roome. 

GEO'GRAPILY. H and yg=qu.] Know- 
ledge of the cartn. 

GEO'LOGY. /. [45 and 243.] The doQtrine 
of the earth. 

GEOMANCER. 7. [97 and 4 rig. A for- 
tuneteller ; a caſter of figures. Broaun. 

GEOMANCV. /. [44 and wavriz.] The ad 
of foretelling by figures. Ayliffe. 

GEOMA'NTICK. 4. | from reomancy.] 
Pertaining to the art of caſting fgures. 

Dryden. 

GEO'ME T ER. /. [piauirers ; geometre, Fr.) 

One ſkilled in geometry; a geometrician. 
I atts. 

GEO'METRAL. 0. [ geametral, Fr.] - Per- 
OO} | 

GEOME AL. p 

GEOME'TRICK. $ © 0047s: 

t. Pertaining ta geometry. More. 
2. Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. 
3. Diſpoſed oe. to 12 5 

GEOMETRICALLV. ad. from geometr:- 


cal.) According to the laws of COME 


E. 


GERMAN DER. /. [germanadree, French. 


G E 5 


TRICIAN. /. ul rens.] One 
* e | Barone To GESTURE. v. a from the r.oun. ] To 


illed in grome try. 
ky GEO ME TRIZ E. v. N. [yiwps Totes | 
To act according to the laws of a = 
Oy. 
GEOMETRY. . [yrwudua.] The ſcience 
of quan: ity, extenſion, or magnitude, 3b 
ſtracte ly cemſidered. Ray. 
GEOPO/NICAL. a. and res.] Relating 
to agriculture. Brozun. 
GEOPO'NICKS. /. [95 and Tow, | The 
ſcience of cultivating the ground; the doc- 
trine of agricuſtuce. | 
GEORGE. /. Gen gruss Latin.“ 
1. A figure of dt George on borſchack 
woruby the knights of the garter. S. 
„ A brown loat. | Dryden. 
CEO RGICK. / {1iwoyix'y 3 geor ,s, Fre] 
The ſcience of hujbandry pur into a plc al- 
ing dreſs, an- ſet off Wit all the beauties 
and embelliſhnents of poetry. Addiſon. 
GEO'RGICK. a. Relating to the doctrine 
of agric ult ure. | Gay. 
GCEO/TICIE, a. Belonging to the earth. 
GEREN I. a. [ gerezs, Latin. ] Cariying; 
bearing. ; 
GERFALCON. /. A bird of prey, in ſize 
between a vulture and a hawk. Bailey. 
GERMAN. [germain, French.] Brother ; 
one approaching to a brother in proximity 
of blood. Sidney. 
GERMAN. a. {germanus, Latin. ] Related. 


A plant. Miller. 


GERME. /. ger men, Latin. ] A ſprout or 


ſhoot. Brown. 
GE'RMIN. / [germen, Latin.] A ſhooting 
or ſprouting ſced. Shakeſheare. 
To GERMINATE. v. n. [ g-rmino, Lal in.] 
To ſprout ; to ſhoot; to bud. Hoodwward. 
GERMINA'TION. /, [germination, Fr.] 
The act of ſprouting; growth. Hatton. 
CERUND. /. [gerundium, Latin.) In the 


Latin grammar, a kind of verbal noun, | 


which governs caſes like a verb. 
CEST. / [ ge/tum, Latin. } 

1. A deed; an action; an atchicvement. 
2. Show; repreſentation. 

3. The roll or journal of the ſeveral days, 
and ſtages prefixed, in the progreſſes of 
kings, Brown. 

GEST A'TION. / [ ge/tatio, Latin. ] The act 
of bearing the young in the womb. Ray. 

To GESTTCULATE. w. 1. [gefticulor, Lat. 

geſticaler, Fr.] To play antick tricks; to 

| ſhew poſtures, 

GESTICULA'TION. /. [ gefticu/atio, Lat.] 

as wick; various poſtures. 
J. | Teffu Ny, Latm. 

I. Action 2 expreſſive of ſenti- 


7 


ment. Sidney. 


GET 


2. Movement of the body. All. liſan. 
accompany wich action or poture., Hooker. 
o GET v. ga. pret. I got, ancient ly gat; 
port. paſſ. got, or gotten. [qc can, ; r ν n, 


Saxon. 
1. To procure; to obtain. FATE 
2. To force; to ſeize. Donig. 
3. To wia. Knolls. 


4. To have poleſion of; to hold. 
5 Herbert. 
5. To beget, or generate upon a female. 
I aller. 
6. To gain a praſit. Locke. 
7. To gaiu a tuperiority or advantage. 
Spaunrfneare. 
8. To earn; to gain by labour. Abbt. 
9. To receive as a price or reward. Locke. 
10. To learn. H ws. 
It. To procute to be; thus wwe got it done. 
South. 
12. To put into any ſtate; he got his heuje 
in order. Guardian, 
13. To prevail on; to induce ; he got hr; 
friends to help him. Spectator. 
14. To draw; to hook ; Harpers got his 


moncy from inn. Had ion. 
1 5. To betake; to remove. Knolirs. 
16. To remove by force cr art. B33le. 
I7. To put. Srakeſpeare. 


18. To GET of. To ſell or diſpoſe of by 

ſome expedjent. Sevrft, 
To GET. v. . 

1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by de- 
green with ſome kind of labour, effort, or 
difficulty. S:dney. 

2. To fall; to come by accident. Tatler. 

3. 10 find the way. Boyl-. 


4. To move; to remove. Knolles. 
5. To have rrcourſe to. Knolls. 
6. To go; to repair. Knellzs. 


7. To put oncꝰ's {cif in any te. Clarendon. 
8. o become by any act what one was 
not before. | Dryden. 
9. To he a gainer; to receive advantage. 
10. To GET 6”. To eſcape. 
11. To GET over. To conquer, to ſup- 
preſs ; to paſs without being ſtopped. 
Swift. 
12. To GET on. To move forward. 
13. To GET ut. To rile from repoſe, 
Bacon. 
14. To GET »;*. To riſe from a ſeat, or 
from hed. 
GETTER. /. from get.] 
1. One who procures or obtains. 
2. One who begets on a female. 


| Shakeſpeare. 

GE'TTING. / [from get.] 
1. At of getting; acquiſition. Proverbs. 
2. Gain; profit. Bacon. 
3 K 2 GEW. 
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GCEWGCAW. /, [Sen, Saxon.] A ſhowy 
* trifle; a toy; 4 baubie. Adbn:. 
GF/WGAW .a.Splendidly trilling ; ſhowy 
without value. 
GHA/STFUL. a. [ ⁊art, and rulle, Saxon.] 
Dreary ; diſmal, melanchuly; fit for 
walking 1pir\is. Snenfer. 
GHA'STLINESS. . from ghat/r.) Horrour 


N. ö 


G1 D 


rogues and gipſi-s; words without mean, 
ing. 
GIBBET. / gibt, French.) 
I. A gallows; the poſt on which ma 
__ are Ranged; or on which their — 
caſes are expoſed. 
2. Avv tra 1 beams. ch 
To GUBBET. wv. n. [from the nom.) 


Swift, 


of countenance ; reſemblance of a ghoſt ; | 
aleneſs. | 
GHA'/STLY. a. [gayrr, or g %, and ke. ] 
1. Like a ghoſt; naving buriour in the 
countenance. 
2. Horrible; ſhocking ; dreadful. 
GHA/STNESS. /. 
Ghaſtlineſs ; horrour of look. Se. 
GHERKIN. /. A pickled cucumber. 


Skinner. 


Milton. 


To GHESS. wv. . To conjecture, 
GHOST. / [zapr, Saxon. | 
x The tout of man. Sonrdvs. 
a. A! it appearing after deatn. Dryden 
3. To give up the Guos r. To die; to yield 
un the ipirit into tre hands of God. 
4. The third perſon in the a orale Trisi- 
to, called the Holv Gholt. 
To GHOST. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
vice vr the ghoſt. Sidney. 
To GHOST. v. a. To haunt with apnuri- 
ty n of depa-te'| men. Shak: eare. 
GHO*TLINESS. / [from 75o//y ] Spirit- 
val .endency ; quality of having reference 
chiefly tothe e.. 
GHO'STLY. a. ſrom ge.] 
1. Suri ual; telating to tne foul; not 
carnal; not ter ular. | 
2. Having a character from religion; ſpi- 
ru], Srakeſpeare. 


CLALALINGE. ß. [Halian.] Ert of 2 


brig» gel cclour. Weodxard. 
GIA'MBEUR. . [ jambes, French, leg.. 


Arrcour tor lege: greaves. Senſor. 


GIANT. / [ gant, Frenh.] A man of 


fize above the orditary rate of men: 2 
man unnatura'ly large. Ral rb. 


GVANTESS. /. f. om giανẽ-i A Nie-piaiit. | 


Hyoyxvel. 
GTVANTLIKE.7 «a. [from giant and like.] 
GVANTLY. Ciganiirk; vait. South. 


GIANTSHIP. / [from giνν. Quality, or 
ci12+ 4Cter ot a giant. Kilton. 

GI'BBE. /. Any old worn out an'm2:. 

| Sh The} Dp. 

To GI BBER. v. n. [ irom ahr. ] To lprak 
inarticulately. Shakefrrare. 

GIVBBERISH. /. Derived by Skinner from 
gaben, Freu h, to cheat. But as it was 


| I. To hang or expoſe on a gibbet. 


Oldham 

2. To hang on aay thin ing ö 

verſe. n 1 27M e 

Kviolles. | GFBBIER, f. [French.] Game; wil 
f. wol. Addiſon, 


from Jar v Saxon.) GIRBCEISTTY. 7. | gibboſite, Fr. from Libs 


_ Convexity ; prominence ; proty. 
rFAanrcre. 
| GFBLOUS. a. { g/5&rs, Latin.) * 
1. Convex; protuberant ; twellivg into 
inequa'ities, Dr 
2. 9 — 
8 * 350 USNESS. bo [from gilbous. Con- 
vexi y; Prov inence. Bentley, 
GUBCAT. J. { gib and cat] An old — 
out cat. . Shakeſhears, 
| To GIBE. v. n. | gaber, old French. To 
(+:r, »o join cenforwuinets with con- 
temp.. . Swift, 
To GiB. 2, a. To reproach by contemyty- 
ous hints; to flout ; to ſcoff; to ridicule; 
to meer: to taunt, Sqvrfe, 
GIBE. / [from the verb.] Sneer; tint of 
co:1:empi by word or look; ſcoff. Shell. 
GYBER. / [from gibe.] A ſneerer; 1 
wwofter; a taunter. Szakeſp. — 
GYBINGLY. ad. [irom gibe. ] Scornfully; 
comterm,uouflv. Shakeſpare, 
G I. JS. / The parts of a gooſe which 
ane cut oft before it is roaſted, Dryden. 
GUVDD!LY. az. [irom gi-/dp.] 
1. Wh the head frerwing to turn round, 
2. incenſtzn-ly ; unſteadily, Dom, 
3. Carei-ſly; keedleſly ; negligently. 
Shake/peart. 
GFDDINESS. / (from giddy.] 
r. The ſtate of being giddy or vertig- 
nc us. 
2. Inconſtancy ; unſteadineſs; mutability. 
3. Quick rotation; inability to keep in 
plate. ; 
4. Fralickx; wantonneſs of life. Done. 
GiI'DDY. a. [zro1g,, Saxon. 
I. Vertiginous; having in the head 2 
whirl, or ſenſation of circulat _— 
; 1 at, 
2. Rotatory ; whirling. Pope, 
3. Inccnſtant; mutable ; unſteady; chang» 


anc:ently written grhriſb, it is probably 
derived from th: chymical cant, and ori- 
8 implied ibe jargon of Geher and 

is tribe.] Cant; the private language of 


ful. Shakeſpeart. 


4. That which cauſes giddineſs. Pris 
5. Hecdleſs; thoughtleſs; uncautions, 
wild, Rowe, 


6: Totter 
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6. Tottering; vunfixe!, 
_ Intoxicated ; elated to thouzttiiolinels ; 
overcome by any overpowe: ing weite- 


GIN 


Shakeſpeare. 1 V. The name of a plant; ground-ivy. 


7. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 
In the four 'aft ſ:nfes it is ſpoken fill. 


Shot ſpear. GVLLUONSE. | vill and Bog. A honſe 


ment. i 
GLODYBRAINED. a Tidy and brain. 


Coreleſs ; thoughts. 


GDDYTHEADE D. Aa. g Addy and hea!) * 


where vill is Cid, Pope 
GFLEYFLO WW ER. / corrupted from Juh- 
fioxwer. Moriimer. 


Without fieadlineſs or conſtancy. Burt. GILT. / from 5/4.) Golden ſrow ; gold 


GYDDYPACED.-.' 3144p an! pace. lo 


ing without r-g1iiarity, Sha%tpeare. 


GIER EAGLE. /. An eagle of a par: cular 


kind. Lewis. 
GIFT. /. { from give. ] 

1. A thing given or heftowed. Mat?th-71, 
2. The act of giving. Saut“. 


Toh. xii. 
Deuter:1n:ty., 
Shake ver PFs 


z. Oblation; off-ring. 
4. A bribe. 

. P-cer;; faculty. 
GIFTED. 7. {fron gfe.) 
1. Given; b:itow=l, Wa. 
2. Endowed with extriordinaty powers. 


Dryde::. 
FIG. /- . ] 
1. Any thing that is whirled round in 
lay. 


2. Gia. Iandick.] A die. 
GUGANTICK. a. [$iantes, Latin.] Suits 
able o a giant; big; bulky ; enormous. 
To G!'GGLE. v. u. { gichgeler, Dutch. ] To 

laugh ily ; to titter. 
GIGGLER. /. [from gigg/e.] A laugher; 
a titterer. Herbert. 
GVGLET. [/. Seazl, Saxon.] A wanton ; 
a laſcivious girl. Sax pear. 
GI'GOT. /. (French.] The hip-joint. 
To GILD. v. a. pret. gilde d, or grlt.[gilvan, 
Saxon.) 
1. To overlay with thin gold. Spenſer. 
2. To cover with any yellow matter. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To adorn with luſtre. Pope. 
4. To brighten ; to illuminate, South, 
5. To reco:nmend by 2dventitions orna- 
ments. Shakcfpoare. 
GULDER. / from ged.] 
1. One who lays gold on the ſurface cf any 
other body. Bac. 
2. A coin, from one ſhilling and fixpence, 
to two ſhi lings. Shakeſpenrre. 
CILDING. / [from gild.] Gold laid on 
any ſurface hy wav of ornainent. Bacon. 
GILL. /. Tagul/a, Spaniſh ; glu, Latin.) 
1. The apcrtures at each fide of a fiſh's 
head. Walton. 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak 01 
a fowl, Bacsn. 
3. The fleſh under the chin. con. 
4. [Cilla, harharnus Latin.] A mealure 
of liquids containing the ſourth part of a 
pint. | Szvift. 
5- The appellation of a woman in Judi- 
crous language; contracted from CHian. 


Ben Feuſon. 


loid on the ſurface of any matt r. 
Sal e/veares 

L'. The partic'nl- of Giro. Pope. 

os HEAD. /. % and bead.] A ſea- 

1! 

CGULTTAIL, . it and tail.) A worm fs 
called rm its veto tail, 

GTM. a. [.\5 o!d word.] Neat; ſpruce, 

GUEMCKRACE. /. Sunpoſed by Serzner te 
be lu tung firmed from % derived 
From ez 7516. | A flight or trivial mocha» 
ihm. Prior. 

GTMLET), /. (gibt, guimbe!t, French. ] 
A bcrer with 4 tecrew at its point. 

DMox3. 

GUAIMAL. / [gimethus, Latin, Some lite 
tle quair i devices of machinzry. Afore. 

GIMP. /. A kind of filk wid or lace. 

GIN. /. \trom en. 

t. Atrip; allurce Cidney. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews; as, en- 
ine of tort irc. Spen/ere 

1 A 8 worked by rotatory ſ. ils. 
Hi :0dxvard. 
4. [Contracted from GENEVA, whick 
c.] The fpirit drawn by cilillation 
from juniper berries. 

GINGrR. /, [rin ziber, Latin; gingero, 
Italian. ] Ihe root of ginger is ot the tu- 
berous kind, knotty, crooxe !, and irregu- 
lar; of a hot, acrid, and pungent taſte, 
though aromatick, and of a very agree- 
able mel. Hi/l. 

GUNGERBREAD. {. [ginger and bread. 
A kind of farinaceous twe-irmeat made o 
dough, like that of hread or biſeuit, ſweet- 
encd with treacle, and flavoured with gin- 
ger ard ſome other aromaticks. King. 

Gi NGERLY, ad. Cautiouſly ; nicely. 

Shake ſpeares 

GINGERNESS. / Niceneſs; tenderneſs. 

GIXCIVAL. a. gingiva, Latin] Belong- 
ing to the gums. Holder. 

To GUNGLE. v. u. 

1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe. Pope. 
2. To make au affected ſound in periods of 
cadence. 

To GUNGLE. v. a. To ſhake, fothat a ſharp 
ſnrill clartering noiſe ſhould be made. 

GI'NGLE. / [trom the verb.] 

t. A ſhrill celounding noile. 
2. AﬀeQation in the found of periods. 


GUNGLYMOID. Ms [yiyyAavuy a hinge, 

| and Lee.] Refembling a ginglymus; ap- 
roachiny to a ginglymus. | 

r Y GIN- 
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GINGLYMUS. /. A mutual indenting of GVRLISHLY. ad. [trom girli/h.] In a girl. 


two bones into each other's cavity, in the 


iſh manner. 


manner of a hinge, of which the clbow is | To GIRN. 2. 1. Seems to be a corruption 


an inſtance. 


GINNET. / (vis. A nag; a mule; a 


degenerated breed. 


of grin. Applied to a crabbed, capt 
or per v ſh pet ſon. e 


GVRROCK. / A kin l of fiſh. 


GFNSENG, / [Chine/e.] A root of a very | GIRT. 2. pay}. (froin To gird. 


agreeable aromatick imell, though not very 
ſtrong. Its taſte is acrid and aromatick, 
and has ſomewhat bitter in it. We have 
it from China and Ancrica. 

T2 GIP. v. a. To take out the guts of her- 
rings. 

GSV. / [Corrupted from Epyptian.] 

1. A vagabond who preteniis to foretel 
futurity, commonly by palmeſtry, or phy- 
ſognomy. 

2. M reproachſul name for a dark com- 
plexion. Shakeſpeare. 

3. A name of ſlight reproach to a wo- 
man. 

GVRASOLE / [grraſel, French.] 

1. The herb turnlol. 

2. The opal ſtone. 

To GiRD. v. a. pret. girded, or girt. 
ſeyndan, Saxon.] 

1. To bind round. rt Mac. 

2. To put on ſo as to ſurround or bind. 

3- To Eften by binding. | Milton. 

4. To inveſt. Shakeſpeare. 

5. To dreſs; to habit; to clothe. 


Rxekel. 
6. Te cover round as a garment. Milton. 
7. To reproach ; to gibe. Shckeſpeare. 
8. To furniſh ; to equip. Milton. 
9. To incloſe; to incir ele. Milton. 


70 GIRD. v. n. To break a ſcornful jeſt ; 
to gibe; to ſneer. 
GIRD. , {from the verb.] A twitch; a 
pang. 7. 3 Goodman. 
(IRB ER. /. (from gird.] The largeſt piece 
of timber in a floor. Harris. 
GIR'DLE /. [zynvel, Saxon.] 
1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and 
tied or buckled. 


2. Encloſure; circumference. r 


3. The equator ; the torrid zone. con. 


To GIRDLE. v. u. [trom the noun.] 
1. Togud; to bind as with a girdle, 
Shakeſpeare. 


24. To incloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. 


Shakeſpeare. 
GVRDLEBELT. /. [ girdle and belt.] The 
belt that encircles the waiſt, Dryden. 
GVRDLER. / [from girdle.] A maker of 
gLles. 
OIRE. /, [gyrus, Latin. ] A circle deſcribed 
dy any thing in motion. 
GIRL. / [Iflundick karlizna, a woman.) 
A youne woman, or child. Shakeſpeare. 
GVRLISH. a. (from girl.] Suiting a girl; 
youthful. Carrau. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


To GIRT. v. a. [from gird.] To gird; 
8 — 3 to encircle, Thomſau. 
GIRTH. [ . (from gird. 
I. A band by which the ſaddle or burthen 
is hx<d upon tne horſe. Milton. 
*% 4 ——_—_ bandage. Wiſeman, 
3. The compaſs meaſured by the girdle, 
Addiſon. 
To GIRTH. wv. a. To bind with a girth, 
To GISE Ground. v. a. Is when the owner 
of it docs nat teed it with his own ſtock, 
but takes other cattle to graze. Bailey. 
GVSLE. A ong the Engliſh Saxons, ſigni- 
fies a pledge: thus, redg?/le is a pledge of 
peace. Gibſon, 
GITH. 1 An herh ca'led Guiney pepper. 
To GIVE. v. a. preter. gave; part. paſl. 
given. [gipan, Saxon.) 
1. To 12 to confer without any price 
or reward. Hooker, 
2. To tranimit from himſelf to another 
by hand, ſpeech, or writing; to deliver; 
to impart ; to commnnicate. Burnet. 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion ; to con- 
ſign. 
4. 15 o pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 
change. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To yield; not to withhold. Bacon. 
6. To quit; to yield as due. Eccle/. 
7. To confer; to impart. Bra: ubull. 
8. To expole ; the hip <was given to the 
WAVES. Dryden. 
9. To grant: to allow; his chance ua. 
given im. Atterbury. 
10. To yield; not to deny; I gave permiſ- 


Aon. Raxwe. 
11. To yield without reſiſtance, 

12. To permit ; to commiſſion. Pope. 
13. To enable; to allow. Hooker. 
14. To pay. Shakeſpeare. 


15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce ; he 
gave hard words. 


16. To exhibit ; to expreſs. Hale. 
17. To exhibit as the product of a calcu- 
lation. Arbuthnet. 


quence reaches others ; he gave no offence. 


5 Burnet. 
19. To exhibit; to ſend forth as odours 
trom any body. Bacon. 


20. To addict; to apply ; he is a man «vel! 
given. This mode of ſpecch is obſolete. 
Sidney. Temple, 


21. To reſign; to yield up. Herbert. 
| 22. To 


18. To do any act of which the conſe-. 


tl. 


| 
: 
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21. To conclude, to ſuppoſe; he was | GLACIA'TION. / from glaciate.) The 


given for ruined. Garth. 


' To Give away, To alienate from 
one's felt. Sidney. Taylor. 
24. To GV back. To return; to re- 


re. 
For To Give forth. To publiſh; to 


tell. : 
36. To Gyr the hand. To yield pre- 
eminence, as being ſubordinate or inſe- 


riour. ; 
27. To Gree over. To leave; to quit; 


to ceaſe. Flocker. 
28. To GIVE oper. To addict; to attach 
to. Sidney. Greuv. 
29. To Give over. To conclude It. 
Arbutint. 
30. To GIVE over. To abandon. 
Hud'bra:. 
31. To GIVE out. To proclaim ; to pitb- 
liſh ; to utter. Noll. 
31. To Givk out, To ſhow in foſſe ap- 
pearance. . Shak: ſpear. 
33. To GivE . To reſign; to quit; 
to yield. Sin. 
34. To GivE b. To abandon. 
Stilling fl-et. 


35. To Give vp. To deliver. 


Sevif. 
36. To Gr way. To yield; not to 
refilt; to make room for. Colltor. 


To Give. v. 1. 
1. To ruſh; to fall on; to give the aſ- 


ſault. Hooker. 
2. To relent ; to crow moiſt; to melt or 
often; to thaw. Bacon. 
3. To move. A French phraſe. 

Daniel. 
4. To Givg in. To go back; to give 
way. Hoywward. 
5. To Give into. To adopt; to embrace. 

Addinin. 


6. To Cavs off. To ceaſe; to forhear. 
7. To Civz over, To ceaſe; to act no 
more. | ITooher. 
$. To CivE cut. To ceale; to yichl. 
Heile. 
GIVER. /. from fe 9i7e.) One that gives; 
donor; beffower ; diſtitbuter; gramer; 
GVZZARD. /. [gſer, Fr neh; gige. 
Latin. It is fomicrines called gig gern.] 
1. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach or a 
towl. Mare. 
2. He frets his gizzard, he haraſſes his 
imagination. Aunihras. 
GLA'BRITY. /, [from glaber, Latin. 


Smo thnels ; bal-lnefs. 


 GLA'CIAL. a. [g/acial. French; glaciaiis, 


Lat.] Icy; made of ice; frozen. 
To GLA'CIATE. v. u. [g/acics, Latin; 
glacer, French.] To turn into ice. 


act of turning into ice; ice formed. 


CLA CIS. , French.] In fortification 2 


Noping bank. Harris. 
GLAD. a. [, Saxon; glad, Daniſh.) 
1. Cneertu ; gay; in a ſlate of Lilarity. 

2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; 


bright ; ſhowy. Iſaiah. 
3. Vicaled; elevated with joy. Proverbs. 
4. Plcalino ; exhilarating. Sidney. 
5. Expreſſing gladnefſs, Pope. 


To GLAD. v. a. from the aJljeQtive.] To 
make glad; to cheer ; to exhilarate. 

To CLA'DDEN. v. a. {irom glad.] To 
cheer ; to delight; to make glal; to ex- 
hilarate. Addiſon. 

GLA'DDER. / [from glad.] That which 
makes glad; one that gladdens ; one that 
exhilaratcs. Dryden. 

LA DE. / [from glopan, Sax. hence the 
Danith g/od.] A lawn or opening in a 


wood, Pope. 
L. OEN. 2 / [from gladius, Latin, a 


1 


D. word.] Swordgraſs: a ge- 
n-rai nauie of plants that riſe with a broad 
blade like ſedve. 

GL Y/DFULNESS. / [glad and fulneſs.] 
Jov; ladnets. 5 - 

GLADLYTOR. / [Latin; gladiateur, 
Freuch. I A lword-player ; a prize- fighter. 

ham. 

GLA'DLY. ad. [from glad.] Joyfully ; 
with gaycty; with merriment. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

GLADNESS. { from g/ad.] Cheerfulneſs ; 
joy; exultation. Dryilen. 

GLA DSOME. a. C from glad.] | 

1. Pl. aſed; gay; delighted. Spenſer. 
2. Cauſing joy; having an appearance of 
TaAaycrves 

GEADSOMELY. ad. | from gladſome.] 
With g.iycty and deirghr. 

GLA/DSOMENESS. / Lens gladſome.] 

Gaye; ſhowmels; delight. 

GLAIRE. /. Slæp, Saxon, amber; glar, 
Danith, pats. ] | 

t. 'Fhe white of an egg. Peachan. 

2. A kind of halbert. 

To GLAIKE. +. a. [2/airer, French; from 
the noun.] To ſincar with the white of an 
eZ. This word is flill uſed by the book- 
bind-rs, 

GLANCE. / [g/ontz, German.] 

I. A fudden ſhoot of light or ſplen- 
dour. 
2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of fight. 
Dr;den. 

3. A ſnatch of ſight ; quick view. 

Watts. 

To GLANCE. v. . [from the noun.] 


I. To ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendour. 
| 2. To 


— o— Fre 2 - 


—— 


G LA 
2. To fly off 11, an oblique dire Aion. 
* 7 20 /peares 
3. To fArike in an oblique direction. 


R : Pope. 
4. To view with a quick cafl of the eye. 


5. To ccuſure by ohiigqur hits. 


Sake 2 Are. 
ſhoot N hancly. Sha Ec Pearce 


GLA/NCINGLY. ad. |from glance.) In 1 
oblique broken manner; trankent!y., : 
Eakexi!!. 
GLAND. / {g/ans, Latin; gland. French.) 
The g/ards are requeed to wwolturts, con— 
globate and conglomerate, A cong lobate 
gland is a liitle fnooth hody, Wrapt up in a 
fine fkin, hy which it is ſeparated from all 
the other parts, only admitting an artery 
and nerve to pals in, and giving way to a 
vein and excretory canal to come out. A 
conglomerate gland is compoſed of many 
little conglobate gien all tied together. 
Vinten. 
GLANDER&N/V [from g/and.] Ina horfe, 
is the ruuning of a corrupt mattcr from 
the nole. 

GLANDTUFEROVS. a. fg/ans and foro, 
Latin.] Bearing maſt ; bearing acorns. 
GLA'NDULE. V [glandule, Latin. ] A 

ſmall gland icrving to the {ecretion of bu- 


mours. as. 
GLANDULOSTTV. /, [from glandulons.) 
A collection of glands. Brown. 


GLA'NDULOUS. a. [glanduloſus, Latin.] 
P-rtaining to the glands ; fubliſting in the 


glands, Brown. 
To GLARE. v. n. [glaercn, Dutch.) 

1. To ſhine lo as to dazzle. Fairfax. 
2. To look with fierce piercing ey-'s. 

Shak ſpeare. 

3. To ſhine oftentatiouſly. Felton. 

To GLARE. v. a. To ſhoot ſuch ſpl-ndour 

as the eves cannot hear. Milton. 


GLARE. /. [from the verb. 
1. Overpowering luftre ; ſpleudour, ſuch 
as dazzles the eye. Pope. 
2. A fierce piercing look. Milton. 
GLA'REOUS. 4. [glaricux, Fr. clarceſis. 


Latin; from giHire. Coniiſting of viſcous | 


tranſparent matter, like the white of an 
egg. 

GLA RING. a. Applied to any thing very 
ſhocking : as, a glaring crime. 

GLASS. /. | zlzp, Saxon. 

1. An artificial ſubſtance made by ſuſing 
ſalt and flint or ſand together, with a ve- 
hement fire. Peacham. 

2. A glaſs veſicl of any hind. 

| Shakeſheare. 

3. A locking glaſs; a mirrour. Dryden. 

4. An Hour-GLass., A gials uſed in mea- 


G LE 
ſuring tine by the flux of ſand, 


S,ake/deare, 

5. A cup of glaſs uſed to di ink in. — 

g . Phillips, 

6. The quantity of wine uſually contained 

in a glals. Taylor. 

7. A perſpective glaſs. Dryden. 

(LASS. a. Vireous ; made of glaſs, 
7 GLASS. 2. 4. 


ö 3 N 
t. Tote as ina glaſs; to repreſent as in 
a glals or narrour. Sidnex. 
2. Jo cale in a glets., Shakeſveare. 


| 4. To cover with a glaſs; to glaze. Boyle, 
GLA'SSFURNACE. { [glaſs and furnace. | 
A furnace in which glais is made by liqus- 
tiction. Locke, 
GLA'5SGAZING. a. | glaſs and gazing. | 
F:::ical 3 often comemplating hiuiſelf in 2 
mirrour. 
A whorion, glaſzazing, ſuperſervicea- 
ble, finical rogue. Shakeſpeare, 
GLA'SSGRINDER. / ga and 82 
Ore whole trade is to poliſh and grin 
Flats. 
GLA'SSHOUSE. , [ glaſs and houſe.] A 


toute where plals is inanufactured. 


Addiſon. 
GI.A'SSMAN. / | g/a/s and man.] Ons who 
{11s glats. Sæwift. 
GLA'SSMETAL. / glaſ and metal.) Glals 
in fuſion. Bacon, 
GLA'SS\WORRK. V [ glaſs and <vork.] Ma- 
nufactory of glaſs. Bacon. 
GLASSWORT./ A plant. Miller. 
GLA'SSY. [from g/afs.) 
1. Made ot ylaſs; v:treous. Bacon. 
2, Relembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or 
luſtre, or vritrlenets. Sandjys. 
GLA STONBUKY Thern. /. A ſpecics of 
MEDLAR. 


GLAUCO'MA. /. [yaauxuus ; glaucome, 
French.] A fault in the eye, which 
changes the cryſtalline humour into a 
greviſh colour. DS wincy. 

GLAVE. /. |g/aive, French,] A broad 
{word ; a faickion, Fairfax. 

To GLAVER. v. . [glave, Welch, flat - 
torv.] To flatter; to wheedle, L'tranye. 

To GLAZE. v. a. [to giaſs, only acciden- 
taliy varied.] 

1. To furniſh us with windows of glaſs. 
Bacon. 
2. To cover with glaſs, as potters do their 
earthen ware, 
3. To overlay with ſamething ſhining and 
ellucid. Grew. 

GLANZIER. /. [corrupted from g/after.) One 
whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. 

GLEAD. / A buzzard hawk; a kite. 

GLEAM. /. ʒelioma, Saxon. ] Sudden ſhoot 
of light; luttre; brightneſs. 3 

0 


, GLEDE. / [zl:vag!we, Saxon. ] A kite. 


. 
7, GLEAM. v. u. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſhine with ſudden coruſcation. 
Thomſon. 
2. To ſhine. Thom ſan. 


GLE AMV. a. {from gleam.] Flaſhing ; 
darting ſudden coruſcatiofs of _—_— 

7 GLEAN. v. a. [glaner, French. ] 
1. To gather what the reapers of the har- 


veſt leave behind. Dryden. 
2. To gather any thing thinly ſcattered. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


GLEAN. /, (from the verb.] Collection 
made laborioufly by flow degrees. Dryden. 
GLEA'NER. ＋ {trom glean. 
1. One who gathers after the readers. 
Thomſon. 
2. One who gathers any thing lowly and 
laborioufly. Locke. 
GLEA'NING. /, {from glean.) The act ot 
eaning, or. thing gleaned. Atterbury. 
GLEBE. / [ gledu, 2 
1. Turf; ſoil ; ground. Dryden. 
2. The land poſſeſſe d as part of the revenu- 


of an ecclcfiaſtica] benefice. Spelman. 
GLE'BOUS. 2 9. | from glebe.] Turty. 
GLE'BY. | lor. 
Deuteronomy. 
GLEE. | [zligze, Saxon.] Joy; merri- 
ment; gayety. Gaz. 
GLEED. /, from zlopan, Saxon, te glow.] 
A hot glowing coal. 
GLEEFUL. a. [glee and fuil.] Gay; mer- 
; cheerful. Shakeſheare. 
GLEEK. / ['xzlizze, Saxon.) Muſick ; or 
mulician, Shakeſpecro. 
Ts GLEEK. v. a. [ Saxon.) To 
ſneer; to gibe ; to droll upon. 


Shakefheare. 
To GLEEN. . 2. To ſhine with heat or 
poliſh. Prior. 


GCLEET, / {xzl:van, Saxon.] A ſanious 


ooze; a thin ichor from a ſore. 


Wiſeman. 
To GLEET. v ». from the noun.) | 
1. To drip or ooze with a thin fanious li- 


quor. Wiſeman. 
2. To run ſlowly. Cheyne, 
GLEETY. a. [trom leet.) Ichory ; thinly 
ſanious. Wiſeman. 
GLEN. / [g/cann, Erſe.] A valley; a dale. 


r. 
GLEW. /, gliuen, Latin. A 3 
ment made vy diſſolving the ſkins of ani - 
mals in boiling water, and drying the gelly. 
GLIB. a. [from 2. Skinner.] | 
I. Smooth; ſlippery ; ſo formed as to be 
eaſily moved. Burnet. 
2. Smooth ; voluble. Shakeſpeare. 
GLIB. /. Thick curled buſh of hair hang 


GLO 
To GLIB. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] To 


caſtrate, Srakeſpeares. 
GLYBLY. ad. {from glib.] Smoothly , vo- 
| lubly Government of the Tongue. 


GLVBNESS. /. from glib.] Smoothneſs ; 

Lipperinets. Chapman. 

To GLIDE. v. . ( Slidian, Saxon.) 

1. To flow gently and filently. 
Fairfax. 


| 2. To paſs gently and without tumult. 


z. To move ſwittly and ſmoathly along. 

GLIDE. / [from the verb.] Lapſe ; at 

or manner of paſſing ſmoothly. 
Shale peare. 
GLI DRR. / from glide.] One that glides. 
GIIKE, / [zlis, Saxon. See GLEEK.] 
A ineer ; a coff. Shakeſpeare. 
7, GUIMMER. 2. „. {g/immer, Daniſh.] 
1. To ſhine faintly. Shakeſpcare. 
2. Co be perceived imperſectiy; to appear 


{aintly. Witton. 
GLEMMER. / from the verb.] 
1. Faint ſplendour; weak light. 
2. A kind of fcflil. Woodward. 
CLIMPSE. / {gGmmen, Dutch. ] 
1. A weak faint light. Locke. 
2. A quick flaſhing light. Milton. 
3. Tranſitory luſtre. Dryden. 
4. Short fleeting enjoyment. Prior. 
5. A ſhort tranſitory view, Hakecwill. 


6. The exhibition of a taint reſemblance. 

To GLISTEN. v. . f{z/i:ttan, Cerman.} 
To ſhine; to ſparkle with light. 

. | Thomſon. 

To GLISTER. Te. N. lieren, Dutch. To 
ſhine ; to he bright. Spenſer. 

GLYFSTER. / Sce CLYsTFR. 

To GLITTER. v. . [ z11rzman, Saxon. } 
1. To ſhine ; to exhibit luftre ; to gleam. 
2. To he ſpecious; to be ſtriking. 

Decay of Pity. 

GLVFTER. FJ. {from che verb.] Luftre; 
bright ſhow. Collier. 

GET TERAND. part. Shining ; ſpark- 
ing. 

GLITTERINGLY. ad. {from glitter. ] 
With ſhining luſtre. 

To GLOAR. v. a. {g/oeren, Nutch.] To 
ſquiat ; to look aſkew. Skinner. 

To GLOAT. 2. 2. To caſt fide-glances 35 2 
timorous lover. Roxue. 

GLO'BARD. /. {from glow.) A glow- 
worm. 

GLO'BATED. 4. {from globe.} Formed 
in ſhape of a globe; ſpherical; ſpheroi- 
dical. 

GLOBE. / [lebe, French; globus, Latin. } 
1. A ſphere; a ball; a round body; a bo- 
dy F wnich every part of the ſurfaces at 
the ſame diſtance from the centre. 

2. The terraqueous ball. Ste bier. 


ing down over the eyes. Spenſer. 
Vor. I. 


* A ſphere in which the various regions 
. 3L OL 
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of the earth are gcographically depicted. 
or the conileilations are lid down econ d- 
ng to their place in the fey, Cree ts 
* bod of ſoldiers drawn into a (ir- 
cle, 
GLOBE Ammearaith, or everl+Ting Sower. J. 
GLOBE Days. A kind of flower. 
GLOBE F. . A kind of i bicular ſiſh. 
GLOBE TY. /. A plant. 
GLOBO'TL. a. {globofus, Latin.) Split 
. . F * 
SITY. / [fron gie. He 
city ; Wberzeall F. * . * 
GLO'BOUS. a. [ g/c9/145. Latin. ] Spheri- 
cal; round. Niiiton. 
GLOBULAR. A. [ gol us, Latin. in 
form of a ſinall ſphere ; round; ſpheri- 


cal. 

GCLO'BULARTY. /. (Lat. globylaire, Fr.] 
A floiculous flower, conlifting of man) 
florets. Miller. 

GCLO'BULE. T globe, Fr, globulus, Lat.] 
Suck a ſma:l part cle of miatict as is of a 

lobular or {pnerical figure, as the red par- 
ticles of the blood. \auton, 

CLO'BULOUS. &. from globule.) in tom 
of a final! pher-; raund. Eoyle, 

To CLO'MEP. ATE. 2.4. lame roy Latin. 
To gather into à ball. | 

GLOMERATION. / [from glemerate.] A 
hoey formed into a ball. Bacon. 

GLC'MEROUS. 4. (gziomeroſiis, Latin.) 

Gathered into a ball or {ptizre, | 
CLOGCM. (Slomarz. Saxon, twil ght,] 
2. Imperfect Carkn's; diſmalnels ; ob- 
ſcurity ; defe gt of light. Milton. 
2. Cloudincſs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; 
ſullenne(, : | 

e GLOOM. 2. . [From the nour.] 

1. To ſhine ebicurely, as the twilight. 
2. To be clou''y ; to be dark. 
z. To be me'ancholy; to be ſullen. 

GLOO'MILY. as. from gigomy.] 

1. Obſcurely; diunly ; without perfect 
light; diſmally. 
2. Sullenly; with cloudy aſpect; with 
dark intentions; not cheerfully. 
Dryden. 

GLOOYMINESS. / ſfrem ghbomvy.] 

1. Want of lipg).t; obigurity; unperfect 


jight ; diimaln<ls, | 
2. Want of cheerfulneſs; cloudineſs of 
look. Collier. 
GLOOY'BLY. a. [from gι m. 


3. Obſcure; imperfect y illzminated ; al- 
moft dark, Dryden. F, he. 

2. Dark of complexion. Milton, 

3. Su len; meianchuly ; cloudy of lock; 

heavy of heart. 

GLO'RIED. a. [from glory.] IIlluſtrious; 


onourabl-. Ailton. 


GLORIFICA'TION, FZ. (geri. ti, Fr. 


| 


G I. 0 
from gloriſ.] The act of giving glory. 


| Taylor. 
To GE. OfRIFY. v. a. [ gloriſſer, French} | 


1. To precure honour or praiſe to one. 


2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip, 


| Hooker. 
. To praiſe; to honour; to extol. 


A74li-r.} 4, Toexa't to glory or dignity, 


| Romans, 
GLO'KIOUS. a. [?lorinſus, Latin.] ? 


1. Noble; ilustrions; excellent. 
2. Boaftful; proud; haughty ; oſtenta- 
jau“. 


GLO'RIOUSLY. ad. [from glorious.] No- 


bly; ſpiencidiy ; illwiriouſy, Pope. 
GLORY. / | g/oria, Latin. 
1. Praiſe paid in adoratior., Luke. 


2. The fehcity of heaven prepared for theſe 
that picale God. 
3. Honour; praiſe ; fame; renown ; cele- 


brity. Sidney, 
4. Splendrur; magnificence. Matthew. 
5, Lufire ; brizhincs. Pepe. 


6. A circle of ravs which ſurrounds the 
heads of ſaints in pictures. 
7. Pride; boaſltfuincls; arrogance. 
| Hiſdom. 
8. Generons pride. Sidnry, 
To GLORY. v. . {g/oriar, Latin.) Ta 
boaſt in; to be proud of. Sidriy, 
To GLOSE. v. a. To flatter; to cob 
loguę. : | 
GLOSS. fe Yee; gloſe, French.] 
1. A ichollum; a conment. Davies. 
2. An interpretation arttully ſpecious; a 


ſpecious repre ſent ation. :coler. 
2. Super ( al luſtre. Bacon. C. 
To GI. CSS. v. n. [glzſer, French. 
1. To comment. yden. 
2. To make fly remarks. Prior. 
To GLOSsS. v. a. ; 
1. To explain by comment. Donne. 
2. To pailiate by ſpecious expoſition or tc- 
preſe ntation, Hoeker. 


2. To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre. 
CLOG'SARY. [ aloffarium, Latin.} A 
dictionary of ohſe ure or antiquared words. 
CLOSSA'l OR. % ſg/cfateur, French. ] A 

writer of gloſſes; a conn ntator. 


Ayiſſe. 
GLOVSSER. / [ elefurivs, Latin. Maes 
1. A ſchoiait ; a commentator, 
2. A polrſher, 
GLU'SE!NESS. / [from glofy.] Smooth 
wiſh ; ſupa ficia! luſtre, Boyle. 
GLOSSOY/GRATBER. /, fee and 
yet.) A ſcholiaſt ; a commentatcr. 
GLOSSC/GRAPHY. /J. Cle and - 


ge.! The wilting of commentaries. 


CT.OSST - a. [rom g/] Shining ; ſmooth- 
GLOVE: 


ly poliſhe d. 


14. 


3. To join; ta unite: to inviſcate. 
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GLOVE. / lone, Saxon.] Cover of the 
hands. Dr-uyton. | 
To GLOVE. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
cover a+ with 2 glove. Cleatelard. 
GLO'VER. / ffrom glove] One whole 
trade is to make or ſell g!- ves. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
15 GLOUT. v. 2. To pout; to look ful- 
len. Chapman. 
fo GLOW. v. n. {zlopan, Saxon. ] 
1. To be heated fo as to ſhine «ithout 
ame. | Hakewill. 
2. To burn with vehement heat. Sith. 
3. To feel heat of body. Addijon. 
4. To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour. 
Milton. 
5. To fee] paſſion of mind, or activity of 
fancy. Prior. 
6. To rage or burn as a paſſion. Shadwell. 
7 GLOW. v. a. To make hot fo as to 
ſhine. Shakeſpeare. 
GLOW. / Hon the verb. ] 
I, Shining dat. | 
2. Vehemence of paſſion. 
* Brightneis or vividnetk of coſour. 
S\akeſeare. 
GLO'W-WORM, / [glow and aworm.] A 
finail creeping grub with a luminous tail. 
| Waller. 
7 GLOZE. v. . [ ʒeran, Saxon. 
t. To flatter; to Wheedle; to inſinuate; 


to fawn. South. 
2. Ta comment. Shake jpeare. 

GCLOZE. / {from the verb.] 
t. Fatte ry ; inſinuation. Shak-:ſpeare. 
gloſs, tdncy. 


1. Specions ſhow ; 
GLUE. / Iglu, Fr.f A viſrous body com- 
monly made by boiling the ſkins of ani 
mal: to a jelly; a cement. act more. 
To GLUE. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To join with a viſcous cement. Ecclu/ 
2. To hold together. Newton. 


| : Tillotſon. 
GLUE'BO!LER. ＋ Igler and boi/.]. One 
whoſe true is to make glue. 
GLUER. /- [from glue.) One 
ments with glue. 
LUM. 4. [A low cant word.] Sullen; 
ſtubdornly grave. Gumnrdian. 
To 1 v. a. ſengloutir, French. ; glutio, 
tin. 


who ce⸗ 
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3. More than enough; overmuch. 
Ben Jonſon. 
4. Any thing that fills up a _ 


GLU'TINOUS. a. {glutineus, French.] 
Guy; vit ens; tenacious, Bacon. 
GLU”TINOUSNESS. , [from glutinous. ] 
V:iculty ; tenaci: v. Cheyne. 
GLUTTON. , {7!2uton, French.] 
1. One who mdulges himſelf too much in 
ealinz. Prior. 
2. One eager in any thing to exceſs. 
Copley. 
To GLUT'TONISE. v. a. [from glutton.] 
T.r rfav the gluiton, 
GLUTTONGUS. a. Given to exceſſive 
feeding. Raleigh. 
GLU'T FONOUSLY. ad. With the vora- 


mountains. —_— 
To GNAR 7 v. . [znypnans on.] 
To GN ARI. o growl; to murmur; te 

ſn rl. Spenſer. 
GNARLE D, . Knotty. Shakeſpeare. 
To GNASH v. a. [ knaſchen, Dutch. ] To 

Prike together; to dlaſh. Dryden. 


To GN ASH. . „ 
t. To rind or e llide the teeth. Matthew. 
+. To rage even to oliſion of the teeth. 
GNXT. / rv, Saxon. ] 
1. A Tmall winged ſtinging inſect. 

' S-akeſpeare. 
2. Any thing proverbially ſmail. 


nee . (gnat and fourr.] 
the becNow-r, 
GNATSNAPPER, /, {gnat and ſrap.] 
A bird fo calle. ill. 
To C NAW. +», 2. guazan, Saxon | 
t. Co eat by degrees: to devour by flow 
corroſion, Dryden. 
. To bite in avony or rage. Shake/peare. 
3. To wear awav by ü biting. Sandys. 
4 To fret; to waſte; to corrode. 
5. To pick with the teeth. Dryden. 
To GNA. v.n. To exer iſe the teeth. 
GNA'WER. , [from guaw.] One that. 
haus. 
GNOMON. /. [y1r2uwr.] The hand or pin 
of a Wa Har, is. JIrswun. 
GNO'MONICKS. / e.] A ſcience 
which teac.ies tu find rhe juii proportion 
of ſhadows for the cynſt-ruction of all 
kinds of fun ind non dials. 
To GO. v. . „et. I wen, I have gane. 


[xs Saxon ] 


1. To (wallow ; to devour. Milton. 
+. To cloy; to fill beyond ſufficiency, 
Ne 
3. To feaſt or delight even to ſatiety. 
4. To overfil ; to load. Arbuthnot. 
r, To fatur2te, Boyle. 
GLUT. / {from the verb.] | 
1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 
Miltan. 
5. Plenty even to loathing and latiety, 
Milton. 


i. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. 
| Sake 7. 
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2. To move, not ſtand till."  Mutthers. 
3. To walk ſolemnly. Hooker. 
4. To walk leiſurely, not run. Shakeſp. 


5. To travel; to journey a foot. Milton. 
6. To proceed ; to make a progreſs. 
Dryden. 
7. To remove from place to place. 
Shazeſpeare. 
8. To depart from a place; to move from 
A rm Caonvley. 
9. To move or paſs in any manner, or to 
any er d. Herbert. 
10. To paſs in company with others. 
To proceed i feof iſe pom 
Tt. To in any courſe of life good 
or 3 Ezekiel. 
12. To proceed in mental operation. ; 
| D:zby. 
t3. To take any road. Deuterano::;y« 
14. To march in a hoſtile or warlike man- 
ner. Shake ſpeur 
15. To change ſtate or opinion for better 
or worſe ; affairs go to ruin. Knolles. 
16. To apply one's ſelf; be went to his 
= : Bentley. 
17. To have recourſe to. (Cor 
18. To be about tv do; I am going to live. 


,ocke. 


19. To ſhift; to paſs life not quite well; 


I go forward as IT can. Lecce. 
20. To decline; to tend toward death or 
ruin; ave thought his credit going. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
41. To be in party or defign. Dryden. 
22- To eſcape. 2. Mac. 
23. To tend to any act. Shakeſpeare. 
24. To be uttered. diſon. 
45. To be talked of; to be known; this 
tale went through the town. Add iſon. 
26. To pals; to be leceived; light guineas 
awils not go. Sidney. 
27. To move by mechanifm ; the jack goer. 
| Otavay. 
23. To be in motion from whatever cauſe. 
Shakeſpeare. 
29. To move in any direQion. Shakeſpeare. 
30. To flow ; to pais ; to have a courſe. 
431. To have * Dryden. 
32. To be in a ſtate of compact or par tner- 
ſhip. EL Eflrarge. 
3 To be regulated by any motion; to 
proceed upon principles. Spratt. 
34- To be pregnant; a hare goes a month. 
Shakeſtenre. 
25. To paſs; not to remain.  MPFrdges. 
3%. To np; not to he retained. Shakeſp. 
37. To be expended, Felion. 
4%. To be in order of time or place; i- 
name goes fir/t. Mies. 
39. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Locke. 
40. Te extend te donſcquences. 


COA 


45. To he rated one with another; to be 
confidered with regard to greater or leſſer 


49. To proceed in train or conſequence. 


Shakeſpeare, 
50. To Go about. To attempt : to endea- 
vour. ./akeſpeare. 


51. To» Go fe. To err; to deviate from 
the right. Numbers, 
52. To Go betxveen. To interpoſe ; to mo- 
derate between two. Shaſteſpenre. 
| $3. To Go by. To ps away unnoticed, 
54. To Go by. To find or get in the con- 
cluſion. Milton. 
* 55. To Go . To obſerve as a rule. 
56. To Co down. To be ſwallowed; to 
be received, not rejected. Dryden. 
57. To Go in and ont. To do the bufineſy 
of life. | Pſalms, 
58. To Go in and out. To be at liberty. 
39. To Go of. To die; to go out of life; 
to deceaſe. Taler. 
60. To Go offs To depart frem a poſt. 


ly; to exceute. Siduer. 
67. 77 Go through. To fuffer ; to under - 
go. Arbuthnet, 
 GO-TO. interjet. Come, come, take the 
right courfe. A fcorntul exhortation. 
Spenſer 
GO-BY. / Deluſion ; artiſice ; citcum - 
tion. Cillies. 
GO-CART. / [go and cart. ] a machine in 
which children are incloſed to teach them 
to walk. Prior, 


| GOAD. / [ab, Saxon. ] & pointed inſtru- 


— 


To COAD. v. a. (trom the nonn. ] 
1. To prick or drive with à gad. 
2. To incite ; to ſtimulate; to inſtigate. 


Jryden. 


L' Eftrange. 


\ GOAL. J, {gauie. French] 


1. The 


41. To reath by eſſect-. Wilkins 
42. To extend in meaning. Dryden. 
43. To fpread; to be diſperſed ; to reach 
further. ; Tate, 
44. To have influence ; to be of weight, 

| Temple, 


worth. N Arhut hnot. 
46. To contribute; to conduce; to con- 
cur. Collier. 
47. To fall out, or terminate; to ſucceed. 
48. To be in any ſtate. Chren. 


66. To Go through. To perform theroughs, 


Shateſpeare: 

61. Ts Go 6n. To make attack. 
| Ben Jan ſon. 
62. To Goon. To eed. Staney.. 
63. To Go oer. o revolt; to betake 
| himſelf to another parey. Swift. 
| 64. To Go out. To go upon any expeci- 
tion. Shakeſpeare. 

| Gs. To Go out. To be extinguiſhed. 
Bacon. 


ment with whichoxen are driven forward. 
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| CODDESS. / {from ged.] A female divi- 


GOD 

1, The landmark ſet up to bound a race. 

3, The ſtarting poſt. Dryden. 

. The final purpoſe ; tho end to which a 

deſign tends. Pope. 

GOAR. / [gorors Welſh.] Any edging few- | 
ed upon C th. 

GOAT-./. Sac, Saxon. ] Aruminant animal 
that ſeems a middle ſpecies between deer 
zud ſheep. . | Peacham. 

G0A'TBEARD. /. [goat and beard. ] A 

ant. | Miller. 

AT CHAFER. { A kind of beetle. 

GOA'THERD. / (Far and hynd, Saxon.] 
one WHoſe employment is to tend goats. 

GOA'TMARJORAM. /. GoaTSsBEARD. 

GOATS Ke. /. A plant. 

GOATS-THORN. /. A plant. Miller. 

GOA'TISH à. [from goat.} Reſembling 
2 goat in ranknefs, or luſt. More. 

008. fo | gobe, French. ] A ſmall quan- 
titv. 

GO'BBRT. / gebe, French. ] A mouthful ; 
a lump. . Sandys's Travels. 

To GOBBET. *. 4. To ſwallow at a mouth- 
ful. 2 2715 

To G0 BBLE. v. a. [gobery Prench. ] To 
ſwallow haſtily with tumult and _ 

rior. 

GO'BBLER. / [from gobble.) One that de- 
yours in haſte. 

GO-BETWEEN. [go and berwern.] One 
that tranſacts buſinels by running between 
two parties. Soakeſpeare. 

GO'BLET. /. {gobelet, French.) A bowl, 
or enp. Denham. 

7 [French ; gebelina. Latin. ] 
1. An evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a 
frightful phantom. Locke. 
% A fairy; an elf. Shakeſpeare. 


| 


GOD. / [z0v, Saxon, which likewite ſigni- | 


ſies good. 
1. The Supreme Being. Job. 
2. A falſe god; an idol. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Any pertou or thing deified or too much 
honoured. Shakeſpeare. 
T; GOD. v. a. from the noun.] To deify ; 
to exalt to divine honours. Shakeſpeare. 
GO'DCHILD. / [god and child.) A term 
of ſpiritual relation ; one for whom one 
became ſponſor at baptiſm, aud promiſed 
to ſee eduvated as a Chriilian. 
GCO'D-DAUGHTER./. [god and davghter.] 
A girl for whom one becarue ſpoulor in 
bantiſm. 


nity, Dryden. 
GO'DDESS-LIKE. 4a. Reſembling a god- 
deſs. Pope. 
CO'D-FATHER. god and futher.] Ah 
ſponſor at the font. Bucon. 


' GO/DSON. /. [gd and /on.} One for whom 


| 


GO'DLIN 


"C0 
r. Godſhip; deity; divinity; divine na 
ture. Milton. 


2. A deity in perſon; 2 god ar ge- Ide fs. 


| GO'NLESS. a. ſtrom god.] Without ſenſe 


of duty to God; atheiſtical ; wicked; ir- 
religious; impious. Fooker. Dryden. 


 CO'DLIKE. 4. god and like.] Divine; 


53 a divinity. Milton, 
J. {from ged.] A little divi- 


nit 


GO/DLINESS. , [from godl.] 


t. Piety to God. 
2. General obſervation of all the duties 
preſcribed by religion. Hooker, 


GO DLV. a. {from god. 


1. Pious toward God. Common Prayer; 
2. Good; righteous; religious. Pſalms. 
GO DLL. ad. Pioully ; righteouſly. 


Hooker. 
GO'DLYHEAD. / [from gedly.] Good- 
neſs ; rightequſneſs. penſe re 
GO'DMOTHEK. /. [god and mother. & 
3 who has become ſponſor in lap- 
tum. 
GO/DSHIP. /. (from ged.] The rank or 
character of a god; deity ; divinity, . 


Frior. 


one has been ſponſor at the font. 
Shakeſpeare. 
CO'DWARD. a. To Codward is toward. 
God. 
GO/DWIT./. {xov, good, and pita, Saxon. j 
A bird of cular delicacy. . Convley. 
GO'DYELD. 7 ad. {corrupted from God, 
GO'DYIELD,$ Hild, or 4 cM 
GOEL. a. [xolen, Saxon.] Yellow, 
GO ER. / 3 20. ] 
t. One that goes; a runner, Shake 
2. A walker; one that has a gait or man- 
ner of walking good or had. N ottom. 
To GO'GGLE. v. 2. To leok afquir.:. 
Zudi/ 25 
 GO'GGLE-EYED. a. ſyce zle zen, Saxon.] 


Squint-eyed; not looking ſtraight. 

G G. {trom go. \ 

1. The act of walking. Shak2fpeare. 
2. Pregnancy. Grew, 


3. Departure. Milton. 
GOLA. /, The fame with Cyuartun. 
G0L D. {zolo, Saxon; golud, riches, 

Wolſh.) 

1. Gold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the 
moſt ſimple, the ruoſt ſuctile, and moſt ſix- 
ed of ali bodies, not to be injured either 
by air or fire, and teeming incorruptible. 
It is folultle by fea-falt; but is injured 
no other fait. Gold is frequently found 
ne tive, rarely in a ſtate of ere. Native 
gold is ſeldom found pure, but has almoſt 

Cold duſt, er 


CODHEAB. / from god. 


conttantiy filyer with it, 
; 


nette 


— 
— OS — - * - 


_. GO'LDSIZE. /, A glue of a golden colour. 
MITH. / 


G ON 
native geld, in ſmall maſſes, is mixed 
among the ſand or rivers in many parts 
of the world. Hill. Bacbn. 

2. Monev. Shake Are. 
GOLDBEATER. / and beat.) One 
whoſe occupation 1s to beat or foliate 


G BEATER'; Skin. ſ. The inteſtinum 
rectum of an dx, which goldbeaters hy 
between the leaves of their metal while 
they heat it, whereby the membrane is 
reduced thin, and made fit to apply to 
cuts or ſmall freſh wounds. ui ncy. 

GO'LDBOUND. a. \ gold and bound. | En- 

compaſſed with gold. Shakeſpeare. 

GOLDEN. a. 1 gold.] 
1. Made of gold; conſiſting of gold. 


4 Shining; bright; ſplendid; reſplendent. 
Craſbaau. 
3 Yellow ; of the colour of gold. 
Mortimer. 
4. Excellent; valuable. Dryden. 
5. Happy; teſembling the age of gold. 
Shakeſpeare. 
8 Saxifrage. ſ. [chryſoſplenium, 
in. 
GOLDENLY. ad. [from golden.) Delight- 
fully ; ſ1 lendidly. S keſpeure. 
GOT DFINCH. / [(Zolvymc, Saxon.] A 
ing bird, called in Staffordſhire a proud 
tawor. Careaw. 
GOTLDFINDER. T [go and find.] One 
whe finds gold. A term ludicrouſly ap- 
ied to thoſe that empty jako Sqviſt. 
GOLDHAMMER. / A kind of bird. 
GO'LDING. A fort of apple. 
GO/LDNEY. / A ſort of fiſh. 
COL. URE. / An herb. 


GC'LDS obo and mit, Saxon.] 
1. One who nanutactures gold. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. A banker: one who keeps money for | 


others in his lands. Swift. 
9— fe [coma aurea, Lots.) 
plant. | Bier. 
GOLL. / Hand; paws. Sidney. 
GOME. / The black and oily greaſe of a 
cart wheel. Bentley. 
GOMPHO'SIS. © [yor/76s a nail. A parti- 
cular form of wticulation, by wi:wh the 
teeth ſand in tie jaw. Wiſeman. 
CO'NDOL A. / 2 French.] A boat 
much uſed in Venice; a {mail boat. 


Spoxſor . 
GONDOLVER. ; from gen.] A boat- 
man. Shateſpeure. 


GONE. part. preter. [from ge.] 
3. Advanced; forward in pi ogreſs. 
Swift. 


6 O 0 
2. Ruined ; undone; 
3. Paſt. 
4. Loſt; departed: | 
5. Dead; departed from life. 
GO'NFALON. 
GONTANON. 


GONORMIOE A. 7 !y4& and 2 
| morbid running of vencrcal hurts. 


Shakeſpeny., 


Olde 
J. LTen unn, Pr.] An 
enſign; a Rnd, 


| N oadavaril. 
GOOD. a. comp. better ; ſuperl. 46. [zov, 


Saxon; goed, utch.] 


1. Having ſuch phylical qualities as are 
ex or de not bad; not evil. 
1 : Dryden. 
2. Proper; fit; convenient. Facon. 
3. Unrorrupted ; undamag Locke, 
4. Wholeſome; ſalubrious. Prior. 


5, M. dicinal; ſalutary. Bacon. 
6. eee to ee | 
7. Complete; full. Addiſon. 
2. Uſeful ; valuable. | — 2 
9. Sound; not falfe ; not fallacious. 
Io. Legal; valid; rightly claimed er heid, 
Tt. Confirmed ; atteſted; valid: Smith, 
ta. Sufficient; not roo little. Clarendon. 
I3. Well qualified; not deficient. Locle. 
14. Skilful; ready; deæterous. South. 
15. Happy; preſperous. P/alms, 
16. Honourable; | Pope. 
17. Cheerful ; gay: TRE Pope. 
18. Conſiderable; not ſmall though not 
very great. Bacon. 
19. Elegant; decent; delicate. With 
breeding. Aad;jon, 
20. Real; ſerious ; earneſt. Shake 
21. Religious ; virtuous ; pious ; godly, 


42. Kind; ſoft { beftievolent. Sidney, 

23. Favourable ; loving. 1 Sam. 

24. Companionable ; ſociable ; merry. 
Clarendon. 


27. Hearty ; earneſt ; not dubiors. Sicney. 
26. In Good time. Nat too Faſt. C2llier, 
27. In Goo ſcoth. Really; ſeriouſly. 
Shakeſpeare. 
28. Goon. [To make.] To keep; to 
maintain; not to give up; not to aban- 
don. | 
20. Gon. [To make.] To perform; to 
confirm. Fuller. Smairidg. 
30. Goob. | To mat.] To ſupvly. 
L'EHrangr. 
GOOD. 7. 


1. That which phyſically contributes to 
hanpineſs ; the contrary to evil. SH. 
2. Proſperity; advancement. Ben Jonſen. 
3- Earveſt; not jeſt. L' Eftrange. 
4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſirable; 


virtue; righteeuſneli. 2 _—_ 


enye, 
are, 
der. 
ham. 
An 
l. 
ton. 
14 
ard; 
od, 
are 
il. 


den, 


GOR 


D. ad. 
909 not ill; 
1. 1 GooD. No wire. 


GOOD. interjettion. Well; right. 
8 
600D- .CONDITIONED. a. Without 


not amiſs, 


re. 


inn qualities or ſymptoms. 

600D-N OW. inter jection. 
1. In good time: a low word. Shake 
I (oft exclamation of wonder. = 
G0/ODLINESS. /. [from go. 3 ; 


Nez; 5 cles Ant. 


OO DLL. a. | irom 
A Beautiful ; Lok 1 ne ; pw. 
Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 
1. Bulky ; ſwelling ; affectedly turgid. 

3. Happy; deſirable; gay. Spen/er. 
CO'ODLY. ad. Excellently. Heier. 
GOODMAN. /. | good and man.] 

1. Aſlight appoli ation of civility. 
Shakeſpeare. 
1. A ruftick term of compliment ; gatfer. 
60'OD NESS. / {from grow. D-ſiable 
ualities either moral or phyſical, Hogker. 
600DS. / (from good. | Shake /peare. 
1. Movezablcs in a t.ouſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wares; freiglit ; merchandiſe. 
Raleigh. 
GOODY, / {corrupted from ge w/o 
A low ters of civility uſcd to mean 
ſans. 
COOSE. / plural geeſe. Lx or, Saxon.] 

1. A iarge water - fowi pcoverbially nated 

for fooluhneſs. Peacham. 

1 Ataylor's imoothing - iron. 
Shakeſpeare. 

CO'OSEBERRY. / go and berry.) A 

tree and fruit. 

1 ſelebenopedium, Lat. leg 

Mil. 

COOSEGR AS3. /. C'ivers ; an herb. 

N neVe / [from zopn, dung 
belly.] A Ed gs a [weiling _ 
60 RBE D. a. [from gorbelly.] Fat; 
biebeliied. Shake/geare. 

GORD. / An inſtrument of gaming.” 


Warburton. 
u_ A [xone, Saxon.] 


Sharp. 


Sper 
- Ade clotted or congealed. Aen.. 
7 GORE. v. a. [gebe lan, Saxon.) 


1. To ſtab; to pierce. Shakeſpeare. 
t. To pierce. ryden. 
GORGE. J (gorge, French. ] 

1. The throat; the ſwallow. * 


. That which is ed or ſwallowed. 

T GORGE. vv. a [gorge French.] 

1. To ful up to e throat; to glut ; to 
Utiate, Addiſon. 

2 ſwallow ; av, the iH has gorged the 


GOT 
CO'RGEOUS. a. [zorgias, old French.) 


Fine; glittering in various colours ; — 
ſplendid ; gaudy. 


GO'RGEOUSLY. ad. 
Splendidly; magnificen * qr 3 


R 4 7 goo] 
Splendour ; magnific 

GORGET. ** from 725 9 f The piece of 
armour that fends the throat. Knoles. 

CORGON. [ yo9y9.] A monſter with ſnaky 
hairs, of which the ſight turned behold» 
ers to ſtone ; an thing ugly or horrid. 

GO'RMAND. /: 32 French.] A 
greedy cater. 


"Me GORMANDIZE. v. u. (from gor- 
ll T's feed ravenouſly. 
GOR NDFZER. 7. ren the verb.] 
A voracious eater. 
GORSE. / (zopy, Saxon.] Furz; a thick 
prickly ſhrub. 
GORY. a. from gere. 


1. Covered with congealed blood. Spenſer. 
2. Bloody; murtherous; fatal. 


Shakeſpeare 
GOSHAWE. / Sor, gooſe, and hapoc, 4 
hawk.] A — of a large Lind. 


Fairfax. 
GO'SLING. / [ſrom goo/e.] 
1. A young goole; a gooſe not yn 
2 Swift, 
A katkin on nut- trees and pines. 
GOSPEL IJ. ([zovep pel, or God's good 


| tidings; i —_—_— 
1. God's word; the holy book of the 


Chriſtian revelation. Waller. 
2. Divinity ; the 
To GO'SPEL. v. u. [from the noun.] Ts 
fill with ſentiments of religion. 


. | Shakeſpeare. 
1 


GO'SPELL Ws Zh from goſpel.) Follower 
of Wickiif, attempted 8 1 

tion from — iven y the pa- 

085884 a — 
O'SSAME ow 

> The down of plants. Shake 

SO. J. (from zov and [yyp, 


1. — p in bap- 


tiſm. 
2. A üppling companion. Shakeſpeare. 
3- One whe runs about tattling like wo- 
men at a lying-in. 
To GOSSIP. v. n. {from the noun.) 


1. To chat; to prace; to be merry. 


2. To be a pot-compa panion. 1855 751 


GOYSSIPRED. / [gofipry, from 
Gafipred or compaternity, by the canon 
law, is is ſpiritual affinity. ? 
GO/STING. An herb. 


GOT. ct. and of get. 
pr part. paſſ. 80 


| GOTTEN. 


22 


* 4. © 04; -* 


*. a> Sa 


* "+> » 


G O U 


GOUD. /. Woad, a plant. 

GOVE. /. A mow. 4 4p 

To GOVE. . 1. To mow; to put in a 
gove, goff, or mow. Tuſſer. 


To GO'VERN, w. 1. [gouzerner, French.) 
1. To rule as a chief mag iftrate. _ 
2. To regulate ; to influence ; to direct. 

Atterbury, 

3. To manage: to reſtrain. Shakeſpeare. 

4+ [In grainmar.] To have force with re- 

gard to Syntax: as amo governs the ac- 
cuſative caſe. 


"* To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 


ip. 
To GOVERN. v. 2. To keep ſupe- 
frioritv. 
CO'VERNABLE. a. { from govern. ] Sub- 
miſhve to authority; ſubject to rule. 
Lac de. 
GO'VERNANCE. / [from gowern.] 
1. Government; rule; management. 
| T Mac. 
2. Controul, as that of a guardian. : 
3. Behaviour; manners. Obſolete. 
GCO'VERNANTE.{.{ gouvernanze,French.] 
A lady who has the care of young girls of | 
uality. 
C VERN LSS. /, [gowverneſje, old. Fr.) 
1. A female inveſted with authority. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A tutoreſs ; a woman that has the care 
of young Adies. Clarendon. 


5+ A tutoreſs ; an inſtructreſs; a directreſs. 


More. 


GOVERNMENT. /. gonvernment, Fr. 
rt. Porm ot community with reſpect to the 
diſpoſition of the ſupreme — 

emple. 


2. An eſtabliſhment of legal e 


3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
4. Regularity of behaviour. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Manageableneſs; compliance; obſequi- 


ouineſs. - Shakeſpeare. 
6. Management of the limbs or body. 
Spenſer. 


G RA 
GOTTEN. part. paſſ. of get. Temple. ' GOURD. „ lant; a bottle. 


GOU'RD -/- [from'gourd.] A ſwell. 


ing in a horſe's leg. Farrier : n 
GOURNET. /. A fiſh. n 


GOUT. / { goutte, French. 
1. The arthritis; a periodical diſeaſe at. 
tended with great pain. Arbuthnat, 
2. [goutte, Freneh.] A drop. 
Shakeſpeare 


GOUT. / French. ] A taſte. Woods 
oO UT WORT. + [gout and — my, 
E 


GOU'TY. a. [from gont.] 
1. Afflicted or diſeaſed with the gout. 
2. Relating to the gout. 
GOWN. /. [goma, Italian.] 
1. A long upper garmgnt. Abbot, 
2. A woman's upper garment, Pope, 
3. The long habit of a man dedicated 
arts of peace, as divinity, medicine, 
. 
4. "The dreſs of peace. Dryden. 
GO WNED. a. {from gowwn.] dreſſed in a 
' gown. Dryden. 
GO'WNMAN. / [ gown and man.] A man 
qo to the arts of peace, Rove, 
T. 8 e „ D. N. 0 . 
: ele 
To GRA'BBLE. v. 2. To lie proſlrate on 
the ground. | 
GRAGE. J (grace French. ] 
I. Favour; kindneſs. Sidney, 
2. Favourable influence of God on the hu- 
man mind. Mison. Commen Prayer, 
3+ Virtue ; effect of God's influence. 


Pope, 
4. Pardon. | | Milton, 
5. Favour conferred. 4 Prior, 
6. Privilege. Dryden, 


7. A goddeſs, by the heathens hy 

to beſtow beauty. . 
8. Behaviour, confidered as decent or un- 
becoming. EO Temple, 
9 Adventitious or artificial beauty. 


10. Natural Excellence. m_ 


7. [In grammar.] Influence with regard | 
ro conſtruction. 
COVERNOUR. | {gourrerneur, French.) 
1. One who has the ſupreme direction. 
a. One who is inveſled with ſupreme au- 
thoricy in a ſtate. South. 
3+ Oue ho rules any place with delegated 
and temporary authority. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 
man. Shakeſpeare. 
- Pilot : regulator; manager. James. 
&(UGE. J. Lvrench.] A chiſſel having a 
round cage. -  Moxen. 


. In 8 mom 
12. Single beauty. 

13. Ornament; flower; high pertec · 
tion. Shakeſpeart. 
14. Virtue ; goodneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


16. The title of a duke; formerly of the 
king, meaning the ſame as your gende 
or your clemency. . Bacon. 

15. A ſhort prayer ſaid before and after 
meat. | , 

GRACE CUP. /. {grace and cup.] I 

cup or health drank aſter grace- Prior. 

To RACE. d, As 


— 


x. Ta 


11. Embelliſument; recommendation; 


16. Virtue phyſical. Shakeſpeart. 


ell. 
We. 


BIOS. 


3 3 


the 
meſs 
a ON 
afrer 
Th 


. Ta 


3. Or ler; ee Fe fes 


Irrer 


G R A 
2. To dignify or raiſe by an act of fa- 


vour. 
4. To favour. Dryden. 

GRACED. a. [from grace.] 
1. Beautitul; graceful. Sidney. 
2. Virtuous ; regular; chaſte. 
Shakeſpeare. 


GRA'CEFUL. a. [from grace.] Beautiful” 


with dignity. Pope. 
GRA'CEFULLY. a/. [from graceful.) Ele- 
gantiy ; with plealing dignity. Swift. 
GRACE'FULNESS. / (from graceful.) Ele 
ancy of manner; dignity with beauty. 
GR'ACELESS. a. | from grace. ] Without 
grace ; wicked ; abandoned. Shenſer. 
GRA'CES. /. Good graces for favour is ſcl- 
dom uſed in the ſingular. Hudibras. 
8 a. ¶ gracilis, Latin. ] Slender; 
mall. 


GRA'CILENT. a. | gracilentus, Latin.) 


Lean. 
GRACTLITY. / [ gracilitas, Latin. ] Slen- 
dernels. 


GRA'CIOUS. a. [ gracieux, French.] 


1. Mercitul ; benevolent. South. 
2. Favourable ; kind. 2 Kings. 
3. Acceptable; favoured. Clarendon. 
4. Virtucus ; good. whakeſpeare. 


5. Excellent. Hooker. 
6. Gracetul ; becoming. Camden. 


GRACIOUSLY. d. from gracious. 


1. Kindly ; with kind condelcenſion. 


Dryden. 
2. In a plerfing manner. 
CRA'CIOUSNESS. /. [from gracious. ] 
1. Kind condeſcenſion. Clarendon. 
2. Pleaſing manner. 
.GRADA'TION. /J. [ gradation, French. ] 
1. Regular progre s from one degree to an- 
other. L*Eftrange. 
2. Regular advance ſtep by ſtep. 
Shak Hen et. 
Svakeſprare. 
4. Regular proceſs of argumen', South. 
GRA'D.\YTORY. / [gradrns. La in.] St: ps 


from the cloifter into the church. 


'GRA'DIENT. a. [gradiens, Laiin.] Wa'k- 


ine. Witkins. 
GRA'DUAL. a. [graduz?l, French.] Pro- 
cecding by degrees; advancing ſtep by ſtep. 
Milton. South. 

CRADUAL. /. [ gradus, Latin. ] An order 


of ſteps. Dr;den. 


'CRADUA'LITY. / [from gradual. | Re- 


gular progreſſion. Brown. 
CRA'DUALLY. ad. [ from gradual.) By 
degrees; in regular progreſſion. 


1. To dignify with a dcgree in the uni- 
verſity. | Carexv. 


| 


Newton. 


To GRA'DUATE. ». a. [graduer, French.) 


Vol. I. 


GRA 


2. To mark with degrees. Der ham, 
3. To raiſe in a higher place in the ſcale 
of 1netals. Bacon, 
4. To heighten; to improve. 

Brown. 
GRAN DUATE. / f gradus, French. ] Oue 
dignificd with an academical degrer. 
Bramſton. 

n [graduation, Fr.] 
1. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of de- 


grees. Grew. 
2. The act of conferring academical de- 
reee, 
GKAFF. /. [See Grave.] Adich; a 
mat. Clarendon. 
GRAF? {grefe, French.] A fall 


27 

CRAFT. brancu inſerted into the flock 
of another tree, and nouriſhed by its ſap, 
hut bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 


To GRAFF ho 
10 — 
To GRAFT. c v. g. [grefer, French. 

I. To inſert a cyon or branch of one tree 
into the ſtock of another. Dryden, 

2. To propagate by inſertion or inocula- 
tim, 

3. To inf: tt into a place or body to which 
it did not originally belong. Romans. 

4. To fiil with an adfcititivus branch. 

Shakeſpeare. 

5. To join one thing fo as to receive ſup- 

vor: lrom another. Swift. 
GRA'FTER. / {| trom gra, or graft.] Ong 
who prepagates fi uit by grafting. ö 
Evelyn, 

GRAIL. /. [from gie, French.) S. nal 
articles of any K nd. Spenſer. 
GRAIN. /. [ grain, French; granum, Lat] 

r. A ſingle teed of corn. Shakeſpeare. 

2. Corn, Dryden. 

3. The ſced of any fruit. 

4 Any minute particle; any fingle bay. 

e. The Imalleſt weight. of which in phy- 
f::k twenty make a ſcruple, and in Froy 
weight twenty- four mike ap-nny-weight, 
a rain, ſo uxued bec iuſe it is ſuppoſcd of 
equai weight with a grain of corn. 


Heller. 


Wiſdom. 

7. GRaiN of Allozwance. Something in- 
dulged or remi:ted, Watts. 
8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrons matter. Shakeſpeare. 
9. The body ot the weod. Dryden 
10. The bly conſi lered with reipect te 
the form or dire tion of the conſtituent 


6. Any ' thing proverbially ſma!l. 


fibres. Brown, 
11. Di- d or ſtained ſuhſtange. Seer. 
12. Temper 3 Qitp<£::101, NON x .* 1 
humour. | Hiri. 

13. The heart ; the battem. In 
* M © & It 


G RA 


14. The form of the ſurface with regard to 
roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, Newt. 
GRAPFNED. a. from grain. ] Rough; 
made lets fmoctn. Shakeſpeare. 


GRAINS. /. [without a ſingular.] The 
huſks of malt exhauiled in brewing. 


Ben Jonſon. 
GRAINY. a. from grain] 
1. Full of ccrn. 
2. Full of grains or kernel. 
GRAMERCY. intern. [contract for grant 
me mercy.) An oblolete expiefſion ot fur- 
riſe. Shakeſpeare. 
GRAMUNEOUS. 2. fgramineys, Latin.) 
Graſly. 
GRAMINI'VOROUS. a. [gramen ang 
ro, Latin.] Gras- ating. SG pp. 
GRA'MMAR. / [grammazre, Fteuch; 
grammatica, Latin. ] | 7 
1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correQly ; the 
art which teaches the relations of words to 
each other. Locke. 
2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpecch. 
| Dryden. 
3. The book that treats of the various fe- 
Lions of words to one another. | 
GRA'MMAR SH. J. A ſchool in which 
the learned languages are grammaticaliy 
tauchr. | Lucke. 
GRAMMA*RIAN. / [ orammoirien, Ur. 
from grammar. One who tcaches gram- 
mar; a p lover. Hoagker. 
CRADIMAT!ICAL. a. {arammatical, Fr.) 
1. Bclongir's to grammai. Sidney. 
2. Tanght by grammar. Dryden. 


GRAMMA'TICALLY. ad. [from granma- | 
_ tical.) According to the rules or ſcien ce of 


grammar. ' Watts, 
Ce AMICA STIER. ＋ [ Latin. ] A 
verb» pedannt 3 a low vrammarian. mer. 
GHA'MPLE. /. A cab fit. 
GRAN U. /. A lange fiſh of the ceta- 
ces kid. 
GRATYARY. / grauarium, Latin.) A 
Prrehone tor theefied cru. Addiſen, 
CGRANATE./! [tro gron:m, Lat.] A kind 
ef Harte to called. See GRANIT * 
GRAND. . (grand, French; graycts, Lat. 
1. Great; ilattrious ; high w power. 
Halei gh. 
2. Great; ſplendid ; magniicent. 
os Fung. 


cxyrt ia with great dignity. 


4. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of 
conſanguinity. | | 
CRA'NDANMIL / grand and dam or acne.) 
1. Grand. otller; ny father's or mother's 
mother. Shakeſpeare. 
. An old withered wom2", Dryden. 


Gas NDCHIELD. / grand and cllld.] The 


SO iy - top - © 
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ſon or Caughter of my ſon or daughter, 


Bacon, 
GRAN'DAUGHTER./ [grand and Far 
ter.] The daughter of a ton or daughter, | 
GRANDE. / grand, French.} A man 
of great rank, power, or dignity. Wotton, 
GRANDEVTT V. / [from grande vus, Lat. 
Great age; length of life. Dig. 
GRANDE'VOUS. a. ¶ grande vus, Latin,] 
Long lived ; of great age. Did. 
GR A'NDEUR. /. fFrench.] | 
rt. State; ſplendour of appearance ; mag- 
whcence., South, 
2. Elevation of ſ-ntiment or language, 
CRA'NDEATHER. Fx. [ grand and father.) 
(he father of my father or mother. 
Bacon. 
GEOANDYFICK, a. | grandis and facia, 
_ Latin] Making great. * : "a. 
GRA'NDINOUS. a, [ grando, Latin.) Full 
of hail, | 
GRA'NUDITY. / [from grandis, Latin. ] 
CGreatnels ; granGeur, Camden. 
CA NDMO TIER. grand and mother.) 
The tather's or mother's in-+ther. Tim, 
GRA'NDSIRE. / (grund and. fre.) 
1. Grand father. Deubam. Prior. 
2. Any anceſtor, poetically. Pope. 
GRATD3OTM. / [grond and ſon.] The 
ſon of a fon or daughter. Swift, 
GRANGE. /. gran, French. ] A ſarrn: 
general ya faim wiih a houſe at a cif ance 
— ret hours. Ben Jonſon. 
GRA'NTTE. /. granit, Fr. from granum, 
Lat.] A ftone comooltd of ſeparate aud 
very large ceacretions, rudely compacted; 
The white granite with Hack ſpets, com- 
monly called mooreſtone, iorms a very firm, 
and beautifully variegated mats, Hard red 
granite, vari-ga!erl with black and white, 
now called orien- al granite, is valuable for 
its ex:reme hardrels ard beauty, and ca- 
pable cf a moſt ezcyant poliſh, 
Hill. V/aodwward. 
GRANTVORCUS. a. Cgranum and wore, 
La!) Fating gra. u. Arbuthnot. 
CRANNAM. /¼ (tor grandam.] Grand- 
mocher. Gay. 
To GRANT. v. a. [ſiom gratia, or grati- 
For, Latin.) | 


1. To admit that which is not yet proved. 


2. To beſlow ſmething which cannot be 
claimed of right. Pope. 
GRANT. /, [irom the verb.] | 
1. The act of gran ing or beſtowing. 
2. The thing grar ted; a gift ; a bon. 
3. In law.] A gift in . of ſuch a 


thing as cannot aptly be paſied or convey- 
ed by word only. Coxvel. 

4. Admiſũon of ſomething in diſpute. 
OS Dr rden. 


CRA'NTABLE 


PI... 


+. 
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GRA/NTABLE. @. [from grant.] That 
which may be granted, Ayliqe. 
GRANTEE. /. [from grant. ] He to whom 
any grant is made. Swift. 
GRANTOR. / from Front.] H- by whom 
a grant is made. AyliFe. 
GK '"NULARY. a. |from granule.) Small 
and compact; reſembling a fwail grain 
or ſeed. Brown. 
7, GRA'NULATE. v. u. [granuler, Pr.] 
To be formed into tmall grains. Sprat:.. 
T, GR VNULATE. v. a. 
r To bicak into ſmail maſſes. | | 
2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. Ray. 
GRA'NULATION. {. [ granulation, Pr. 
1. The act of pouring mcked metal into 
cold water, ſo as it may congeal into ſmall 
zins. Gunpowder and ſome falts arc 
ikewiſe faid to be granulated, trom their 
relemblance to grain. DPrncy. 
2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in 
ſmall miſſes. | 
GRA'NULE. / {from granum, Latin.] A 
[mall compact particle. Boyle. 
GRA'NULOUS. a. [iram granule.) Full of 
_ little grains. 
CR2PE./. grape, French; krappe. Dur.] 
The fruit of thu vine, growing in cluſters. | 
GRA'PHICAL, 2. Le.! Well deli 
neatedl. 5 Bacon. 
GRA'PHICALLY. ad. [from graphical. 
In a pictureſque manner; with goud de- 
ſcription or delineation. | 
GRA PNEL. / grapin, French. 
1. A mall auc nor belonging to a little 
veſlol. 
2. Agreppling iron,/ with which in fight 
one ſhip raſlens on another. 
To GRA'PPLE. v. 1. [krappeln, German.] 
1. To contend by ſeizing cach other. 


Milton. 

2. To conteſt ia cloſe fight. Dryden. 
To GRA'PPELE. v. a. 

1. To faſten ; to fix. Shakeſpcare. 


2, To ſeize; to lay faſt hold of, 

GRA'PPLE. (iron the verb.) 

1. Conteſt, in which the combatants ſeize 
each other, Miiſtmn, 

2. Coſe fight. Shale per. 
3. fron infirunent by which one flip tat- 
tens ON another. D. urn. 


GRA'PPLEMENT. /. {from grazp!-.] | 


Claſe bght. SD. Jer. 
GRA'SHOPPER. , (gra and bo 7 A 
im; - intect tat hops in the ſumimer 
paſs, 
GRA SER. See GraztrR. 
To GRASP. w. a. [ gra/zere, Italian.) 
1. To hold 12 the Hand; to gripe. 
Si. Jney. 


2. To ſeize; to catch at- 


(Ca dg. N 
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1. To catch; to endeavour to ſeize; 
Swift, 
2. To ftrugyl-; to firive | 
3. To gripe; to encroa v. Dryden. 
GRASP. /. {rom the verb.] 
1. The gripe or ſeizure of tne hand. Milton. 
2. Pull-ihou ; hoid. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Power of ſeizing. Clarendon. 
SK SFR. / [from graſp.] One that 
ura. 5. 
GRASS. /, ner, Sacon.] The common 
het bage ot fields on whicn cattle ferd. 
Temple. 
hay yer of Parnaſſus. ſ. [narnaffia, Latin.] 
plant. | 
To GRASS. v. n. To breed graſs. T. r. 
GRASS PLOT. /. gh and ler.] A ſmall 
c vel covered with ſhort grats. Mortimer. 
GRASS-POLY. A ſpecics of WiLLow- 
woRT. 4. plant. 
GRA'SSINESS. / {from gra/7.) The ſtate 
of ab oundiop in grals. ; | 
GRA'SSY. a. (from g] Covered with 
grats, Ailten. Dryden. 
GRATE. / [crates, La!n.) 
1. Encloture made with bars placed near 
to one another. ng a 
2. The range of bars within which tres 
are made. Se Fator. 
2 GRATE. v. a. {gretter, French.] 
1. Ta rub or wear any thing by the attri- 
tion of a rough body. Sener. 


2. To offend by any thing barſh or vex4- 


tious. | Swi. 
3 To forma ſound by colliflon of aſperi- 
ties. Milton. 
To GRATE. v. 2. 
t. To rub fo as to inj are or ofſend. 
L' range. 
2. To make a hachh noiſe. Flaoder. 


GRA | E'FUL. @. [g. , Latin.) 
1. Having a due ſcrte of benefits. Nillon. 
2. Picafing ; acceptable; deiighttul ; deli- 
cious. Bacon. 
GRA'TEDULLY. ad. [ from grata. 
i. With wulimgncls to N ο wil, Cc ant 
repay benefits. „yen. 
2. [1 « pi-ating manner. 4 atts. 
GRSA“TETULNESS. /. {rom grate/id | 
1. Cratitude; duty to benetactore. 
Izertert. 


2. Quality of being arceptadic; hlcatant- 


nets. 
GRAN T LR. 5 g. ator, Fr.] A kind ct 
coarle tle wit waicn HR bodies are rub - 
% pow er, | 
GRATIFICA' TION. / [oratifcatio, Lat.] 
is The at of pi ating, Sarth., 
2. Picature; delight. Rage: 5. 
3. Rewartt; recumpence, | 


+  Þ To 
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Yo GRATIF V. v. a. [gt cor, Latin. 


1. To indlulge; to pleaſe by compliance, 
2. To delight; to plraſe. Addiſon. 
3. To requite with a recompence. 
GRA'TINGLY. ad. [fi om grate. ] Harſh- 
ly ; cff:nlively. _ 
GRATIS. ad. [ Extin.] For nothing; 


P 0 
thut a recon penſe. Arb:ithrot. 


GRATITUDE. / gratitudo, low Latin. J 


I. Du v to bens tact urs. Sek: ſoeare. 
2. D-(r- to return bencfſits, Sonth, 
GRATU'ITOUS. a. [gratuitus, Latin.) 


1. Voluntary; granted Without claim or 


merit, L* Eftrange. 
2. Aſſerted without proof. Ray. 


GRATUTTFOUSLY. ad. [from gratuitous. | 
t. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proof, Cheyne. 
GRATUITY. , {gratuite, Fr.] A pre- 
ſent or acknowl-d, ment. Swift. 
Fo GKATULATE. 2. a. {gratuler, Latin. 
1. To congratulate. ; to falute with decha- 
rations of joy. ; Shakheſhrenre. 
2. To deciwe jov for. Ben Jonſon. 
GXATULATION. /. [from gratulatis. 


Lin.“ Salutations made by expreſſing 


Hooker. 


joy. 
GRA'TULATORY. a. {from gratulute.] \- 


, Corgratulatory;exprefling congratulation. 
GRAVE, a final ſylable in the namics ot 
places, is from the Saxon xznwp, a grove 
or cave. Grb/on. 
GRAVE. /. [zn2x, Saxon. |, The place in 
which the dead are repotited. Milton. 
GR. VECLOATIHS. /.{grawveantd cicaths. 
The dreſs of the dead. Sener. Jabs. 
GRW VE- STONE. /. [grave and one. 
T. e {tone that is laid cver the grave. 

\ S. 7 eare. 
To GRAVE. . a. preter. graved ; part. 
paſſ. graden. 

1. To inſculp; to carve in any hard ſub- 
ſtance. Prior. 

2. To carve or form. Hebrews. Dryden. 

3+ [From the ncua.] To entomb. 


Shakeſpeare. 


4. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a fhip. 
Ainſevarth. 
To CRAVE. v.n. To write or dclineate 


on hard ſubſtances. Exodus. 
GRAVE. a. [grave, French. ] 

I. Solemn ; ſerious ; ſober. fore. 

2. Net futile ; credible. Grew. 


3. Not ſhowy; not tawdry. 
4. Not ſharp of found ; not acute. 


Holder. 
GRA'VEL. / [ grawveel, Dutch.) 
1. Hard ſand. W oodavard. 
2. [Gravelle, French.] Sandy matter con- 
creted in the kidnevs, Arbuthnot. 
To GRA'VEL. v. a. rein the noun. 


G RX 

1. To pave or cover with gravel, ; 

1. To Nick in the land. : e 

3. To puzzle to top; to put to a tand. 

4. | In toriemanfſtip.] To hurt the toot 
with gravel confined by the ſhoe. 

GRA'VELEFSS. Ca. from grave.) Wanting 
a tomb ; unburzed. Shakeſpeare, 
GRA'VELY. a. [vyrawveleux, Fr.] Full of 
ravel ; abourding with gravel. Harry, 
GRA'VELY. ad. [ from grave. ] 

1. Sol. muy; ſeriouſly ; ſoberly; without 
ligntnels, Speititer, 

2. Wihont eaudineſs or ſhow. 

CRA/VENESS. /. rom grave.] Seriouſ- 
nefs ; lolemnity and ſobricty. Derxiam, 

GR YVEOLENT. a. [graveolers, Latin. 
Strong ſcented. 

GRA'VER. /, f graweur, French.] 

1. One whole buſineſs is to inſcribe os 
carye upon hard ſubſtances ; one who co- 
pies pictures upon wood or meta} to he 
impreffed on paper. 

2. The ſtile or tool uſed in graving. 


it, 
GRAVYTDITY. {from grawidus, 122 
Pregnancy. Arbuthnet, 
GRAVING. / [from grave.] Carved 
work. Chron, 
To SRA'VITATE. v. n. [from gravy, 
Lat. | To tend to the centre cf attraction, 
Bentl:y, 
GRAVITA'TION. /. [from gravitate.] 
And cf tending to the centre. Pope. 
GRA'VITY./. [gravites, Latin.} 
1. Weight; keavinels; tendency to the 


centre. Brewn. 

>. Atiociouſneſs ; weight of guilt. 
Heooker. 

3. Seriouſne!s ; ſolemnity. Bacon. 


GRA'VY./ The ſerous juice that ruis 
trom ticth not much dried by the fire. 

Arbuthnot. 

GRAY. a. [xznzx, Saxon; grau, Daniſh.} 

1. White wita a mixture of black. 

/exuton. 

2. White or hoary with old age. Halton. 

3. Dark, like the opening or cloſe of 

Av. 
GRAY. /, A badger. 3 
GRA'YBEARD./: g- and beard.JAn old 


man. Shakeſpeare. 
GRA'YLING. / The umber, a fiſh. 
Woiton. 


GRA'YNESS. / [from gray.] The quaity 
of being vray. 
To GRAZE. v. u. {from graſs. 
1. To cat graſs; to feed on graſs. 
Shakeſpeare. 


2. To ſupply with graſs. Bacon. 


3. From ra/er, Freuch. To touch lightly: 
35 aſe 5 4 Bacon 


To 


Dryden. 


GRE 


0 GR IZE. VU. d. 
To tend grazing cattle. * 
2. To © -d upon. Mitton. 


GRA/ZIER. /. [from graze.] Ove who 
teeds cattle. Hoabel. 
GREASE. / graiſ, French.) 
1. The ſoft part of th* fat. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Un horſcmanſhip A ſwelling and 
gowrdinels of the legs, which generally 
nappens to a horſe after his journey. 
To GREASE. v. a. from the noun.) 
1. To ſmear or anoint with greife. 
2. To bribe ; to corrupt with preſents. 
GRE'ASiNESS. / [from greu/e.} Oilineis ; 
tat neſs. a Boyle. 


GREASY. a. [from greaſe. 


1. Oily; fat; unQuous. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Smeared with preaie, Mortimer. 
z. Fat of tody ; bulky. Shakeſpeare, 
GREAT. 4. (Shear, Saxon. ] 

1. Large in bulk or number. Locke. 


+ Having any quality in a Ligh degree. 


Tillut/an. 

3. Conſiderable in extent or duration. 
Sam. 
4. Important; weighty. Sha#veſpeare. 
5. Chief; principal. Spakeſpeares. 
6. Of high rank ; of large power. Pepe. 
7. Illuſtrious; eminent; Feremian. 


8. Grand of aſpect; of elevated mien. 


Dryden. 
g Noble ; magnanimous. Sidney. 
10. Swe:ling ; proud; Rnclles. 


1. Familiar ; much acquainted. Bacun. 
12, Pregnant; teeming. Maj. 
13. It is added in every tcp of aſcending or 
| deicending conſanguinity ; as great v1iand- 
ſon is the fon of my grandion. Addiſon. 
tz, Hd ; difficult; grievous. Taylor. 
GREAT. / from the adjective.]! The 
whole ; the gruls ; the whole in a lump. 
Raletwh. 
GREATBELLIED. a. {great and belly.) 
Pregnant; teeming. Wilkins, 
To GRE'A TEN. w. a. [from great.) To 
grandize; to enlarge. Kl. ig h. 
CREATIIEKA RTE D. a. [great an Hit. 
Hyh fpiritcd ; undejected- Curendon. 
CKEATLVY. ad. |trom great. J. 
1. la a great degree. Milton. 
2. Nobly ; illuſtriouſty. Drzden. 
z. Mignavimouſly ; generouſly ; bravely. 
GREATNESS. / {from 3 
1. Largeneis ot quantity ur uud. ber. 
2. Comparative quantity. Locke. 
3. High degree of any quality. Rogers. 


4. Ugh place; dignity; power; influ- 


ence. Dryden. Swift. 
„ Swelling pride; affected ſtate. Bacon. 
6. Merit; W4agnanuaity; aw99ientts of 
mind, Aion. 


CRE 


7. Grandeur ; ftate ; magnificence. pe. 
GREAVE. /. A greve. Spenſer. 
GREAVES. / frem grewves, French.] Am 

mour for the legs. Sani- 
GRE CISM. / Fraciſmus, Latin.] An 

110m of the Greek language. 
GREE. / Good will; favour. Spenſer. 
GREECE. /. [Corrupted from degrees.] A 
meht of ſteps. Shakeſpeare. 
GREE'DILY. ad. from greedy | Eagerly; 
_ ravenouſly ; voraciouſly, Denham. 
GREEDVINESS. /, [from greedy.] Raven- 
ouineſs ; voracity ; hunger ; cagerneſs of 
appetite or Celire. Denham. 

GREEDY, a. {xnievig, Saxon.] 

1. Ravecnous ; voracious 5 hungry. 
King Charles. 
2. Eiger ; vehement!y deſirous. Fairfax. 
GREEN. a. {grun, German; green, Dutch. } 

1. Having a colour formed by compound- 

ing blue and yellow. 


Pope. 
2. Pale; ſickly. Shak-/pearc. 


3+ Flouriſhing, freſh ; undecayed. 

4. New; freſh : as, @ green awvnund. 
— Os 

5. Not dry. DORET » 

6. Not roaited ; half raw. Watts. 

7. Unripe; immatute; young. Shake/. 

GREEN. /. 
1. The green colour, Dryden. 
2. A graſſy plain. Milton. 


3. Leaves; branches; wreaths. Dryden. 
To GREEN. v. 4. | trowm tac uwoun. | To 
make green. 1 Doriſen. 
GREE'N BROONML. / A ſhrub. 
GREENCLOTEH /. A board or court of 
jullice held in the counting-houſe of the 
kings houſehold,torthe taking coguiæance 
cf all matters of government and juſlice 
within the King's court-royai. Dif. Bacon. 
GREENE TED. a. | green aud er.) Having 
eyes coured witit recen. SA. . 
GRE'F NFINCH. /. a Kind of bur, 
Mortimer. 
GREENFINCH. / a kind of fiſh, 
GREENGAGE. /, a tpecies ct Drum. 
GREENHOUSE. / {grecr aud he. A 
houſe in which tender plants arr incliered. 
 GRE'ENISH. u. [from green.) Sorwewhat 
re-n. 
GREENLY. ad. [from green. 
t. With a grecnith culyui, 
2. Nelly; treſicy. 
3. Immaiurely. 
4. Waniy; timidly. Suk Frar. 
GREENTMESS. /! ; trom green. 
1. The quality ot being precu.; viridity. 


— 


3 C/ 'S 


2. Immaturr'y ; unuripekctce Sil is 
3. Freianets ; v.goui. S222. 


4. Newncis. 


t CRPENMUCEROUAES V green and cui 
* 


9 
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GRI 
The diſeaſe of maids, fo called from the 
paſeneſs which it produces. Arbuthnot. 

GRKEENSWARD.2 / green and favard.) 

GREENSWORD.$ he turf on which 

rals grows, 

GRE'ENWEED., /. [green and <veed.] 
Dyers weed. 

GREENWOOD. / [green and aurod.] A 
wood contidered as it appears inthe ſpring 
or ſummer. | Dryden. 

To GREET F. v. a. [grator, Latin; zneran, 
Saxon.) 

1. To afdres at meeting. 
2. To addreſs in whatever manner. 
Scabeſhctre. 
3. To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpe ct. 77d. 
3. To congratulate. Eerſer. 
5. To pay any ccmpliment at a dit.ance. 
Sakrojpeare. 
6. To meet, as thoſe do who po to pay 
corgratwlations. oe. 

To GREET. v. 1. To meet and ſalute. 

SH Reſpeare. 

CRE ETER. / [rom the verb.] Ile who 

eets. 

CREE'TING. /, [from grect.] Salutation 
at meeting, or compylim-ents at a didanct. 

GREEZE. / A flight of fleps. Shot-fhenre. 

GRE'GAL. @. [ex, gregis, Latin.| Be- 
longing to a flock. Dic. 

GRECARIOUS. a. [ gregarius, Latin. 
Goirg in flocks er he: ds. ay. 

GRE'MIA4L. a. [gremium, Lat.] Pcriaimng 
to the lap. Dit. 

GRENAUE. / A lint ew globe er 
bal! ab ut tuo inches in dingte, which, 
being fil cd wich fine petty as foor as it 
is kindle!, flies into ſhatters, to the da- 
maye ef all tht ftand near. Farris. 

GCGRENADIER./:ſzrenadier, French ; : om 

grenaue.] A tall foot-foldier of whem 
there 1< one company in eViry regument. 

GRFENA DG. / VEE 333 . 

GRT .J. + Kind vi foſnile body. Cree, 

GREVV. ihe preterite ot grow. I den. 

GREY. 5. . French. ] Sce Cray. 

SREYHOUMD. /. ſzxrghue, S:x.] A 


Downe. 


tal fleet dg tact chales in light. S Aue. 
GRICE. . | 
1. A llüle pig. Gomunan. 


2. A Fey ND SFeeeis SGU OCs 
To CRIDE. v. n. ſgridare, Itaulan-] To 
cut, | A7itun, 
GRILEIIN. /, A colour mixed et white 
an rid, Dryden 
GR /Di{k ON. ,. rind. ſlentlick, à grate, 
d io} A portahbl grate. Sr atcre 
ChiEF. /. [tow 214 ne] 
x Sori: roukic 4% fometbing pail, 
2. [C, French.) Diſcale; gr:cvance; 
harm. 


Shk-ſveare. Swift. 


G RI 
GRYEVANCE: /[. [from grief] 


| 1. A lte of uneaſtzeſs; 
2. The canſe ot uneaſineſs. 


Jay; 
To GRIEVE. v. a. {yrever, French. 1 


afflict; to hurt. Plaln:; 
To GRIEVE. wv. 2. To be in 2» is 
ſomething paſt ; to mourn ; to ſorrow, ag 
for the death of friends. 
7 Shakeſheare. D. 
GRIE'VINGLY. ad. — = 
ior w ; forrowfully, Shakeſpeare, 
GRIE'VOUS. a. [grewvis, Latin.] 
1. Afilictive; painful; hard to be horne; 
| Hor tr. 
2. Such as cauſes ſorr5w. Wat, 
3. Expreſſing a great degree of uncaſineis. 
4. Arr. cious; heavy, Soake/Feare, 
5. Som times ulcd adverbially in low lan- 
unge. Shak- Are. 
GIRIE'V OUSLY. ad. [from grievous.) 
1. Famivlly ; with pain. Sperfer, 
2. Wien diſcentent; with ill-will. Knoles, 
3. Calamitouſly ; muſerably. Hecker, 
0. Vera ont Ray. 
CGRiE”'\, OUSNESS. / [from grievous] 


Sorrow: pain. Jaiab. 
GRT TEN TV [ 9464] A fabled animal, 
GRIITON. & ſaid to be generated between 


th lion and eagle, and te have the head 
and paws of the lion, and the wings of the 
eagle. Peacham, 
GRIG / [kricke, Bavarian, a little duck.] 
I. 1 {ail cel, 
2. A cherry creature. 
Grer+.) 
To CK{LL. 2. u. [grille, a grate; French. ] 
To vroil on a gridiron. 

GFULLADE. | from grill.] Any thing 
bo cd on the gridiron. 
To GRVLLY v. a. [from grili.] To ha- 

"218; to hurt. Hudthras. 
GRI!. a. Frimma, Saxon] 
| . Ii ving a countenance of terrour ; her- 


[Suppoſed from 


rible, Denham. 
i 2, Univ; ii looking. Shakeſpeare. 
GRYMACE. / [ French; from grim.] 
I. * diſtortion of the countenance from 
habit, allæctation, or inſolence. Sch. 
1. Air of affectation. Gran vile. 
GRIMA'/LKiN. / ¶gris, French ; and mak 
kin.) An old cat. 4 2 
GRIME. / [from grim.] Dirt deepiy in- 
ond 0 2 Iloodeward. 
Tc GKIME. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


CRYMNESS. /. from grim ] Horror; 
| fripl:t#ulneſs of viſage. 
| To CEIN. v. x. nenman, Saxon] 


1. To 


airt ; to ſuliy deeply. Shakeſpeare. 
GRVAMLY. ad. [from grim.) 
1. Korribly ; hutouſly. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Sourly ; ſuilenly. Shakeſpeare. 


Ine; 
cher, 
"at's, 
nels. 
eare, 
lan- 
karre. 


i 


GRI 
To {et the teeth together and withdraw | 


I 
bpe. Shakeſpeare. 

10 fix the teeth as in anguiſh. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


GRIN, / (from the verb. ] The act ot clofing 
the tzeth. ; Watts. 
GRIN. / Snyn, zy nene, Saxon. ] A fnare; 
ho GRIND. v. a. preter. I ground; part. 
paſſ. ground. vhindan, Saxon. 


. To reduce auy thing to powder by fric- 
tion. Bentley. 
To ſharpen or ſmooth. Herbert. 

To rub one again ſt another. Bacan. 
„ To harals; to opprels. Addifon. 


5 GRIND. v. =. To perform the act of 
inding : to be move1 as in grinding. 
GRUNDER./. [irom grizd. |] 
. One tha: gr inds. 8 
„ The inllrument of grinding. Sandy. 
The back tooth. Bac on. 
CuNDLE STONE. 2 / {from grind and 
(U NDSTONE. flone. | hc tone 
on which edged inſtruments are ſharpened. 
GRUNNER. /. {from griz.] He that grins. 
Addifon. 
GRINNIN GLY. ad. [from grin.] With a 
grinning laugh. Ainſwerth. 
GRIP. /. A ſinall ditch, ; 
To GRIPE. v. a. [greipan, Gnthick.] 
1. To held with the fingers cloſed. 


Drayton. 
G Gripper, French.] To catch eagc: 1 - 


. To cloſe; to cluteb. Fabe. 
„ To pinch; to preſs; to ſqueeze. 

Dryden. 
D GRIPE. v. nu. To pinch the helly. 


Dryden. 
MPE. / [from the verh.) 
1. Gralp; hold ; ſeizure of the hand or 


paw. Drydzn. 
t. Squeeze; preſſure. Dryden. 
Oppreſſion; cruſhing power. 
Shakeſpeare. 
+ AliQion; pinching diſtreſs. U:wway, 
t. [Piural.} Belly ach; coll. k. Flayer. 
PER. /. {trom gripe.] Orpretior ; 
uſurer. Burion. 


LRPINGLY. ad. [from griping.] With 
oo in the guts. Bacon. 
; LE. . A griping miſlecr. 5 ner. 
eke J. Uled by Milton fie am- 
riſe. 
NSE. /. A ſlep or ſcale of ſteps. 
| Shakeſzeare. 
GRISKIN. Y [griſzin, roaſt meat, Iriſh. 
Ide vertebrz of a hog broiled. 


GRISLY. a. [zruplu, Saxon,] Dreadful ; | 


berrible; hidlecus. 


Ade ien. 
r. JJ. [Znirr, Saxon. ] 


GRO 
1. Corn to be ground. f Tuer. 
2. Supply; provition, Swift. 
GRYSTLE. / {zpupzle, Saxon.] A car- 
tilage, Ray. 
GRPF5 TLY. a. [from grifle.] Cartilagiuous. 
GRIT. / {xnyrra, Saxon. 
1. The coarte part of meal. 
2. Oatz uſed or coarſely ground. 
3. Send; rough hard particles. Philips. 
4. Grits are tolkils found in minute maſlcs, 
forming together a powder; the ſeveral 
particles ai which are of no determinate 
ſhape, but ſeem the ru l-ly broken frag- 
ments of larger maſſes ; not to be diſſolved 
by water, but retaining tncir figure, and 
not cohet ing into a mais. Hill. 
GRIUTTINESS. / ſtrom gritty.] Sandi- 
neis; tae yualiiy of abounding in grit. 


Mortimer, 
GRVUTTY. @. {from grit. ] Full of hard 
articles, N=wton. 


GRTZELIN, a. [More properly gridelen.] 
Pale red. Temple, 

GRVZZLE./. [from gris, gray; griſallie, 
French. ] A mixture of white ana black; 
gray. 

GRIZ'ZLED. a. [from griggle.] In: er- 
lyerſed witu gray. Dryden. 

GRYUZZLY. a. Crom gris, gray; Freuch.] 
Sotnewhat gray Ac. 

To CROAN. v. n. [ran, Saxcn.] To 
breathe with a hoaile noiſe, as in pain oe 
agony. | Pope. 

GCROAN. / fſrom the verb.] 
1. Br-atn expired with note an diff cult, 


2. An hoerie fea! found. Soak-ſprare. 
GROAMCUL. a. [groan and full. | Sal; 
ATOIN ng. Sener. 


GROAT. / {| oroot, Dutch. ] 
1. A picce vo ue! at four-pence. 
2. A proverbial name for a fall ſum. 
3- GrRoaTs. Oa's that have the hulls 
taken off, Ainſworth. 
GRO'CER. / {from groſs, a large quaatity.] 
A man wt. buys and cls ta, ſugar and 
'urns, and vices. Watts. 
GRO'CERY.,.{rrum grocer.] Grecers ware. 
Clarend. , 
GRO GER ol . [gros grain, French. 
GROYGRAM, Stuif woven Mith A 


GRO'GRAN. Lua ge woot aud arough 
pile. 
GROIN. /. The part next the thigh. 


Dryden. 
CRO'MWELL. /. Cromill, or graymui:. 


Aplint. 0 Mill r. 
GROOM. /. f grom, Durch.) 
1. A boy; a waltcr; a ſer vant. 
Fair. 
2. A ycung wan. Fairfaæ. 
3. A wan newly married. Dryden. 


GRCOVR. 


| GRO 
'CP.OOVT. / [from grave. 


1. A deep cavern or hollow. 
2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 
To GROOVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


Boyle. 


cut hollow. $:wift. 
To GROPE. v. 2. [xznapan, Saxon.] To 
feel where one cannot lee. Sandys. 
To GROPE. v. a. To ſcarch by feeling in 
the dork. Swift. 
GRO TER /, from g-ope.] One that ſearches 
in the dark. 
GROSS. u. (gras, French, g, Ttali- 
39 


1. Thick; bulk. Bader. 
a. Shameiul ; unſ..emly. H3oker. 
3. Intellectually coarſe ; palpable ; im- 
pure; unrefined. Smalridge. 
4. Inelegant; ditproportionate in bulk. 
5. Thick; not refined ; not pure. 
Baron. 
6. S upid; dull. Watts. 


, Coarſe ; rough x oppoſite to delicate. 
Wotton. 


Thick; fat: bulky. 
GROSS. /. from the adjective.) 
. The mam body; the main 1orce. 
Addiſan. 
2. The bul's; the whole nat divided into 
its ſever i parte. Hooker. 
5. Nit individual, but a body together. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. The chief put; the main mals. 
Bacon. 
c. The number of twelve dozen. Locke. 
GRIYESEY. ad ſfrom 7279/5.) 
1. Bulky ; m bulky paris, coarſely. 


2. Wh out ſubtilty.; without art; with- 


Hut dali gev. Neavuton. 
OROSINGSS. / rom geg. 

1. Coarlenets:; not Te Uly 5 thickneſs. 

2. Ie levarttrrnets; unwinidy corpulence. 

z Want 68 retinement; want of delicacy. 
NO v. / er tte French; grottay Italian.) 


A cave; a cavein ter coidnets and plea- 


ſur e. | Prior. 
CROVESQUE. a [rr fury French.) Dit 
torted of Oyun Urnatura', Pove. 
CRO'TTO. / [2rotte, Frenct.} A cavern 
or cave made tor coil ict. Hogdevard. 
GROVE. / [from gragv.] A wall: covered 
by trees taceting ahove. GClanwille. 
20 GROVE. z. . [ gr /de Tilandick ; flat 
upon the ing. 
1. Yo le prone; to creep low on the 


ground. Sdenſer. 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity. 
| Addiſon. 


GROUND. , ſ-npuno. S:ix0n.)} 
1. The cart, ont tered as ſolid or as low, 


Milton. 


2. The earth as dilingnihc! from air or 


| 


GRO 


3. Land; country. 

4. Region ; territory, 

5. Farm; eſtate; poſſeſſion. 

6. The flaor or level of the place, 9 

Matt 

7. Dregs; lees ; feces. — 

8. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which 
the figures are afterwards painted. 

Hakeawi 

9. The fundamental ſubſtance ; that by 
which the additional or accidental parts 
are ſupported. Pope. 

ro. The plain long; the tune on which det. 
ſcants are raiſed. Shakeſpeare, 

11. Firſt hint; firſt trages of an invention. 

12. The firſt principles of knowledge, 


Milton. 
13. The fundamental cauſe. Sidney. 
14. The field or place of action. Danis. 


15. The ſpace occupied by an army as they 
figlit, advance, or retire. den. 
16. Ihe intervening ſpace between the flyer 
and purſuer. Addiſon, 
17. The ſtate in which one is with reſped 
to opponents or competitors. Atterh 
18. State of progreſs or receſſion. Dryden. 
19. The foil to ſet a thing off. 
Shah: ſpeare. 
To GROUND. . a. (from the nonn.] 
1. To fix on the ground. Rambler. 
2. To found as upon cauſe or principle, 
3. To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments 
of knowledge. Fob. 
Las" oc ha The preterite and part. pal. of 
grind. 
GRO'UND-ASH. /. A ſaplin of aſh taken 
from the ground. Martimer. 
GRO'UND-BAIT.\ from ground and lait. 
A bait made of barley or malt boiled, 
thrown where you angle. Walten. 
GROUND FLOOR. / ground and floor. } 
Tne lower part of a houſe. 
GRO'UND-IVY. { Alehoof, or tunhoof, 
CROUND-OARK. / [ground and o.] A 


ſaplin oak. Mortimer. 


GROUND PINE. { A plant. Hull. 
| GRO'UND-PLATE. /. {In architecture. 
| The outermoſt pi-ces of timber lyiug on 


| or near the ground, and framed into one 


another with mortifes and tennons. 
Morimer. 
GRO'UNDPI:OT. / 


placed. | Si duq. 
2. The ichnogranhy of a building. 
GRO'UND-KENT. /. Rent paid for the 
privilege of building on another man's 
ground, Arbuthnet. 
GRO'UND-ROOM. / A room on the level 
with the groun !, Tatler. 


N NDFDLY. ad. (from grounded.) 


Glanwil{ 


GROUN DLENN 


Uncn tirm principles. 


Sharp. 


1. The ground on which any building is 


11 W THT 


www A. a 


N arcane rr 
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G R O 
GRO/UNDLESS. Us [from ground.) Void 
J. ANY 


of re aſon. ; e ” 
GR YUNDLESSLY. ad. tom greaudleſs.) 
Without rezlon 3 witiout ſucceſs. B.. 
GRO” UNDLESSNE55. V from gro:w:d- 
r.] Wan! of juit reaſon. T:!!o{/74. 
GROUNDLING. / {from groand., 
1. A fiſh which keeps at the bottom oz the 
Water. 
2. One of the vulgar. Sh:heſhenre. 
GROUNDLY. d. {irom grun. l.] Upon 
riacip'es; ſolidly. Afchumns. 
GRO'UNDSEL. / ſxwmny, and pile, the 
baſis, Saxon. ] Tue timber next the 
ground. | Mo xc. 
GCRO'UNDSEL. /. [V tecio, Latin.] A 
plant. 
GROUND WORK. / [ ground and <vort.] 
1. The ground ; the firtt flratum. 
Dryden. 
2. The firſt part of an und-rtaking ; the 
fundamentals. Milton. 
3. Firſi principle; original — p 
g (CH of 
GROUP. / [ grouppe, French.] A crowd; 
a cluſter ; a huddle. Swift. 
7 GROUP. v. a. [ growpper, French.] Lo 
ut into a crowd ; to Tuddle. Prior. 
GROUSE. /. A kind of fowl ; a moor- 
cock. 


GROUT. / (⁊nuxc, Saxon.] 


1. Coarſe moal; pollard. King. 
2. That which purges oll. Dryd.n. 


2. A kind of wild apple. 
77 GROW. v. *. pre vr. greev ; part. paſſ. 
grown. [Shupan, Saxon.] | 
1. To vegetate; to have vegetable motion. 
Wiſdom. 
2. To be produced by vegetaiion. Abbe. 
3. To ſhoot in any particular form. 
Dryden. 
4. To increaſe in ſtature. Samucl. 
5. To come to manhood from infaucy. 
6. To iſſue, as plauts from a toil. 
a i Dryden. 
7. To increaſe in bulk; to become greater. 


8. To improve; to make progrels. Pope. 
9. To advance in any ſtate. Shakeſpeare, 
10. To come by degrees. Rogers. 


11. To come forward; to gather ground. 
I2, To be changed from one ſlate to ano- 

ther, Dryden. 
I;. To proceed as from a cauſe. Hooker. 
14, To accrue, to be forthcoming. 


Soakeſpeare. 

1j. To adhere; to ſtick together. 
Walton. 
16, To ſwell ; a ſex term. Raleigh. 


GRO'WER. (from grow.] An inereaſer. 
To GROWL. v. n. grellen, Flemiſh] 
I, To ſnarl like an angry cur. 


0L. I. | 


Ellis. 


| 


— 


| 


| GRO'\W FAEAD. 


1. A faral! 


G RU 


| 2. To murmur; ro grumble. Gay. 
GROWN. The participle paſſ. of grow. 
1. Advanced in growth. 
2. Coverech or fille by the growth of any 
thing. Proverbs. 
3- Arrived at full gro th or ſtature. 


| 4. Become er made bv time. 


GRO VIII. * crosa 399. 


| r. Veyetation ; vegetable life. Alterbury. 
2. Product; thing produced. Milton. 


3. Inercale in nu uber, bulk, or frequency. 

4. iacreaie of ftature; advance to maturi- 
tx. ö 

5. Iraprovement ; advancement. Hooker. 


. ©,* ff 
J \fron gro/s or great 


bead.| 

I. A kiad of ſich. Ainſworth, 
2. An idle lazy fellow. T uffer. 
To GAaUB. v. a. | 2ra5an, preter. grob, to 
dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deftroy by 
digging, Dryden. 

GRUB. {from gruvbing, or mining. ] 
woim that cats holes in bo- 


GRO'WTNOL. 


les. 
2. A ſhort thick man; a dwarf. Careav. 
To GRU'BB.L. v. x. { gribelen, German.] 
To feel in the lark. Dryden. 
GRUPETRECT./. The name of a ſtreet 
in London, mug inhabited by writers of 
mall hiſtories, 4:Qtonaries, ani! temporary 
poems; wi-ace aay mean production s 
calle ! grujtrect. Gay. 
To GRUDGE. v. a. [ zrawgnach, W-lth.} 
1. Fo envy ; to lee any advantage of anc- 


thor with dilcontent, Sidney. 

2. To give or take unwiilngly. Audiſon. 
To GRUDGE. v. u. 

| 1. To murmur; to repine. Hooker. 


2. To be un willing; to be reluctant. 


Raleigh. 
3. To he cavious. Fame. 
4 + To wiſh iu tecret, Dryden. 


5. To give or have uneaſy remains. 
Dryden. 
GRUDGE. / from the verb.] 
1. Old quarrel ; invetcrate malevolence. 
2. Anger; ill will. Seuift. 
3. Unwillingners to benefit, 
4. Envy; odiumn; 1avidious cenſure. 


Ben Fonſon. 

5. Remorſe of conſcience. 885 
6. Some little commo ion, or forerunner of 
a dileaſe. Arn orth. 
GRU'DCINGLY. ad. ſrum g. udge. ] Un- 
willingly; malignantly. Dryden. 
GRU'EL. / grelle, French.] Food made 
by boiling oatmeal! in water. Arbuthnot. 


GRUFF. a. [groß, Dutch.} Sour of aſpect; 


harſh of manners. Addiſon. 
| GRU'FELY. ad. from gr] Harſhly ; 
ruggeiily, Dryden. 
| 3 N GRUFT» 


GUA 


of 11 To 11s 
GRUM g. firom grunbie.] Sour; ſurly. 
Hrbuthunt. 
To GRU'MBLE. wo. . ¶ grommeten, Dutch.) 


1. To murmur with diſcontent. Prior. 
2. Lo grow; to ſnarl. Dry Jen. 
3. Jo inake a hoarſe rattle. Nove. 


CRUMBLER. from grumdle.] One that 
grumblos; a mu murcr. Sat. 
GRUMBUING. /. [from grun He.] A mur— 
murinz through d.ſcontert. Shateperres 
CRUXML. / { grun/an, French; un u, 
Lat.] A thick vucid conſtence cf Aa Hud; 
a clot. 
GRU'MLY. ad. from grum.] 
mo oſe ly. a 
GRU“YINIEL. /. {/tboſpermmn:n, Latia.] An 
herb. Hinhvorth. 
CRUMOUS. a. from grume.] Thick; 
cl-»t-d, Arbuthn, ot. 
GRU'MOUSNZSS. /. [from grumens.) 
Thicknels of a coagulated 1.quor., 
emen. 
GRU'NSEL. /. ſuſually growdf#!.} The 
lower part of the building. Afilten. 
To GRUN. T. *. u. | grunic, Latin. 
To GRU'NTL SE. To wurizur like a 
hog. 
CRUNT. J {from the verb.] The note 
of 2 tne, Dis den. 
GRUTM3DCR/ [from gr. 
1. Ile that grund s. 
2. A kind of filth. _ Ainſ:rortbh. 
GRUNTLING. / [from grant.] A young 
hog. 
To CRUTCIIL. v. n. To euvy ; to repine. 
Fon Zo for. 
GRUTCH. /. [from the verb.] Naht; in- 
. will. I. ird. 
GRV. / Any thing of litile value. Di. 
GUAIA/CUM. /. A phyfcal wocd. 
GUARANTPE. / garant, French.] A 
© power who undertakcs to tee ſtipul ation: 
rformed. 
To CUA'RANTY. 2. a. { guarantir, Ir. | 
To undertake that ſtipulations ſhall by 
performed. 
To GUARD. v. n. | garcr, French; from 
hard. 
1. To watch by way of deſence and ſecuri— 
tv. 


Sullenly; 


2. Lo protect; to defend. Waller. 

3. To preſerve by caution. Addiſon. 
4. To provide agaiuſt objections. 

Broome. 

«©. To adorn with lifts, laces, or ornament- 

al b&rders. Shakeſpeare. 


To CUAKED. v. . To be in a ſtate of cau 
tion or defences. Collicr. 


CUARD. /J/. [ garde, French. ] 


South. | 


GUE 
GRUFFNTLSS. / from gruf.] Ruggecreſs j 1. A man, cr body of men, whoſe buſineſ 


15 to watch, 
2. A flate of caution ; vigilance. 
5 LEG Smalr:d >», 
3. Limitation ; anticipation of objection. 
4. An orramental hem, lace, or border. 
5. Part of the hilt of a fword. 
GUARDAGLU. / [from guard.) State of 
wardſhip. Shakeſpeare 
GUA'RDFR./. One who guards. ; 
GUA'EDIAN. / [ gardi-n. French.] 
1. Once that has tue care of an orphan, 
Arbuth ng, 
| 2. One to wham the care and pretervation 
of any thinv is committed, Shexeſprare. 
2. A repoſitory er fiorehonſe, Not uteri, 
 CUARD!AN of the Sriritualitiess He to 
whor the {piitu2l juriſdiction of any dig. 
cele is Conmiitcd, during the vacancy of 
the ſee. | (or, 
GUARDIAN. a Performing the office of 


2 kind prote ctoi or ſuverintendart, 


* 4/7» — „ Q Dryer. 
GUARDIANSHUP, / frrom vardian., 
The offi. © &f a cruarGiaiue 


L*Eftray: ge. 
GUARDLESS. a. ifrom ouard.} Without 


Milton. 


2. |Cuurd and A.] 
guard the coaſt, 
SUA. L. | 
. 0 7. A plant. Miller. 
G DERN ACTION. V | giilornatio, Latin. 
Gaverntnent; ſuperintendency. urls. 
| CUDGEON. /. (gehen, French.] 
1. X ftzaall Ef f und fn brooks and ri- 
Vers. 
2. Something to be caught to a man's own 
dila.tvantog?. Shutkeſveare, 
CUE'RDON. / | euerdor, French.} A re- 
war l; a rccempince. Kills. 
To GUESS. v. ». [ ghiſſen, Dutch.] 


1. To conjecture; to judge without any 


A Ling's ſhip to 


Cc rain principles of judgment. Raleigh, 
2. Fo conjecture rightly. Stillins flect. 


To GUESS, . 4. To hit upon by acc. 
Went. . 

GUESS. / [from the verb.] ConjeQure; 
judgment without any poſhuve or certain 
vrOun s, Prior. 

GUE'SSER. / [from gg.] ConjeCturer ; 
One who judges without ceriain know- 
ledze. 

GUE'SSINGLY. ad. [from gugſing.] Con- 
jeQturally ; uncertainly. Shakeſpeare. 

GUEST. /. [ ʒerr, x15, Saxon. 

22 entertained in the houle of ano- 
ther. 

2. A ſtrapger ; one who comes newly te 


| reſide, Sidney. 
CUE'ST- 


defence Il alter, 
CUA*RDSHIP. / [irom grard.] | 
1. Carc ; protection. Sit. 


GUI 


tainment. 
To GU LE. v. n. [ gorgaliarey Italian.) 
To found as wilter runuing with imnteraiti- 
ſions out of a narrow vet. 
GUVYDAGE./. {from guide.] The reward 
iven t a guides. : 
GUYDANCLE. /. (rom guid}.] Direction; 
overnment. Rogers. 
To CUIDE. . a. [guider, Fiench.] 
1. Vo direct. | South. 
2. To guvera by confſ>l, to infirut. Pad. 
3. 20 regulate ; to luperiatedd. 
Icy of Picty. 
CUIDE. /. [oride, French. } 
1. One who directs another in his way, 
2. One who d.r. 03 a. nner in Els con- 
duet. 
z. Ne- or; regulator. Ilosler. 


Gross. a. trum g:ude.) Wahout a | 


gui . ; Dias. 
GUIBLR. / [from guide.] Direct. ; re- 


guiator ; Yule, South. 
CU ON. , {Frencii.] A fandardbearer; 
2 frandari. 
GUILD. / ſxilbvpew, Saxon.] A fociety ; 
2 corporation; à traternity. Cabal. 
GUILE. / ile, old French. ] Dereitful 
cunweg: inſidious art ge. Milton. 
GU; LEVUL. a. [guile an L full. ] 
1. Wily; inſidious; milc wievouly artful. 
Flooker. Dryd-n. 
2. Treacherous ; ſecretly miſehi-vous. 
| Shak, ſpear . 
GUTLETULLV. ad. rom ga. Luſi- 


di uily ; rreacherouſly. Lion. 


GU:LEFULNESS. / from gu d.] Se- 


cret trrachery; tricking cunning. 
GUFVLELESS. a. ſtrom gute.] Free from 
deceit; without inſidioutweis. 
GUVLER. / {from guilr.] One that be- 
trays iim Cauger by inſidious practices. 


Spenſer. 

GUILT. / {z1lr. Saxon.] 
1. The nate of a man july charged with 
a crime. Flammond. 
2. A crime; an offence. Shake ſprure. 
CUTLTILV. ad. {from guilty.] Without 
innocence. Shakeſpeare. 
GUILTINESS. / [from gu. ] The tate 


of being guilty; conſc.uvuiness of crime. 


Silnep. 
GUTLTLESS. a. (tom guili.] Innocent; 
tree from crime. Pope. 


GUTLTLESSL Y .ad.ſfrom gilt.] With- 
out guilt; innocently, 
GUTLTLESSNESS. /. [from guiltleſs.] In- 
noc ence; freedom from crimc. &. Charles. 
GUYULTY. a. vilcix, Saxon.] 
1. Jaflly chargeable with a crime; not 
innocent. Shakeſp:are. 


E'STCITAMBER. / Chamber of enter- 2. Wicked; corrupt; 
GU Mark. | CUUNEA. /. [from Gu, a country in 


GUINEAHEN. ,. 
GUYNEA3PEPPEY. . (c,5 


.GUNM 


Tan Eu. 


Africa ay,unding with gold.] A gold 


coin valued at one ud twenty ſhillings. 


GUUNEADROPPER. / Oue who cheats 


by dropping enin as, Guy. 
Enit sun es. 

ert, Latin.! 
A Plant. | Miller. 
GUINEA PI. /. A firall awwinal wich a 
p'.-'* ſuout. 


GUISE. / g, French. ] 


1. Manner; mien; hol t. Tui, tx. 
2 * de 
2. Praclier; cuore. pt Oper! I. Jon 


3. External anp.oravce; dieis. Tompir. 
rann = TY” . —* ' 
CTAN. / | « biterng Italian. ] A firings 


cd m teument of nufick, {rior 


GULCH. 3 F# {rom gui, Lum. A 
GU L.:itN. 5 hnile glatton. Sine. 


5 ULES, a. (perhaps from geule, the theout. 
R. d, in toil devs Sat Heute. 
Werse i&# - 1 4 

U I. U « /+ 2%, ai Jian. 

1. A bay; an opening 1ato land. 


Knolles. 
2. An abyſs ;' an unmeaſurable depch. 
Spenſer. 


3- A whirlpool ; à ſucking eddy. S. 
4. Any thing inſatiable, Siukeſveare. 
GOL. a. Crom gulf. Full of yuifs or 
Whirlp ois. Pape. 
To OULU. wv. a [gwier. Fr. to cheat.] To 
trick; to cheat; to defraud. Dryden. 
GULE./. m ine verd.] 
t. A lea-vid, 
2. A Chrat; a fraud; a trek. 

| Shak» ſhears, 
3. A ſtupid animal ; one eaſily cheated. 


Hudihrass. 

GU LLICATCIIER. |. [ zull and catch. A 

cneat. Shakr ſprarce 

GU LLER. , [from gull. ] A cheat; an 
tapoltor, 

GUILUERY. , rom gull.] Cheat; im- 

pour. Ainſevortę. 


GU LLET. / guet, French. ] The throat; 
the meat pine. | end. 

To GU*LLY. v. n. To run with noile. 

GULLYHOLE. /. The hole where the 
otters empty themſelves in the ſubterra- 
nous lewer, 

GU YSTTY. {from guleſus, Lat.] Greedi- 
neis; gluttony ; Hracity. Brown. 

To GULP. wv. a. I golben, Dutck.] To fal- 
lo V eagerly ; o luck Jlown witaout inter- 
miſſion. Gi. 

GULP. /. ſiro the verb.] As muck as can 
be ſwallowed ar once. More. 

GUM. / ( gzumm', Latin. 

1. A vegctable ſubſtance differing from a 
reſia, in being more vilew, and diſſalving 
in aqueous Kali? uuns. N iucy. 


| 4 8 2 2. Lowa, 


GUS 
2. oma, Saxon.] The fleſhy covering 
tha: contains the zeeth, Sevrft. 
To GN. a. Yo clote with gum. Ne. 
GU MMINESS. /: {from gramm.] Le late 
of be'ng gummy. Ii immun. 
GUMMO STT V. / | from grnnengννef The 
nature of gum; gunimine ls. Florer. 
GU/'MMOUS. a. [ from gu.) Of the na- 
ture of gum. ti ondavard. 
GU/MMLY. a. [from gem.] 
1. Confifting of gum ; ot the nature of 


um. Di den. 
2. Productive of gum. Ailton. 
3. Overgrown with gug. Dr; ten. 


GUN. /. The general name for fire arms; 
The wftr-ment from which ſhot is diſ- 
charged by fire. Srales. Granrille. 

GU'NNEL. / [corrupted tor gu71va/e.] 

CUNNER. / {from guz.] Cannonicr ; he 
whote em, loyment is to manage the ar- 
tillery in a ſhip. * Sareſprare. 

CU'NNERY. / from gunner.] The fci- 
ence of 2-1iPerry, 

GUNPOWDER. /. gun and poaο .] The 

ow'ter put into guts to be filled. Brocon. 

GUNSH T. / {run an- t.] The reach 
or range of a gun. Drydet.. 

GU/NSFHOT. a. M:d: by the ſhot of a gun. 

GUNSMITIH V/ | gun and /nith.} A man 
Whole trade iso make guns. Mortier. 

GU'NSTICK. / [gm and flick, ] The ram- 
Mer. 

SUN NSTOCK. / [gr and oct.] The 


wood to which the barrel of the gun is 


fixed. Mortimer. 
GUNSTONE. gun and one.) The ſhot 
of cnnon. Shakeſpeare. 


GUNWALI, orGUNNE La Ship. That 
iece of timber which reaches on either 
tide of the ſhip from the half deck to the 
forecaſtle; this is called the gunvale, 
whether there be guns in the ſhip or no. 


Harris. 
GURGE. F. [gurges, Latin. ] Whirlpool; 
gulf. Milton. 


GU RGION. / The coarſer part of the 
meal. ſiſted from the bran. 

To GU'RGLE. v. „. Lgorgaliare, Italian.) 
Wo fall or guſh with a noiſe, as water 
from a bottle. 


Pope. 
GURNARD.? F{. (gn. French.] A} 
GURNET. kind of ſca-ſh. Shake/p. 


To GUSH. v. . gelen, Dutch.) 

1. To flow or ruth out with violence ; not 
to ſpring in a ſmall fiream, but in a large 
body. Thomſen. 

2. To emit in a copions efſluxion. Pope. 

GUSIH. /. from the verb.] An emiffion of 
liquor in a large quantity at once. Har. 
GU'SSET. , [gof7. t, French. ] Any piece 
ſewed on cloth, in order to ſtrengthen it. 


6 U 2 
1608. 1. 1 gen, French; gujlits, Lating 


1. 8 nle or tail ni. Frog, 
2. Iiciaht of Perceprion. Miltn, 
3. Love; Itkingp.- Tillogſn 


4. Turn of fancy; intellectual taſte. 
| Dre, 
5. [From guflich, Iſlandick.] A ſud 
violent blaſt of wind. SHA . Addifa, 
GUSTABLE. a. j g:zfio, Ln? 
1. To he taſted, Har ve, 
2. Pleafant to the taſte. Derhan, 
GUST.A”TION. / Lg., Latin.) The 28 
or taking. Brown, 
GU'STFUL. a. {21ſt and f?. | Taſteful, 
wel taſted. Decay of Piety. 
GUSTO J. [Ttaltan.] 
1. The reliſh of any thing; the power by 
| which any thing excites ſuulations in tie 
palate. Derham. 
2. Intellectual taſte ; Ik'rp. Dyyden. 
GUSTY. a. [ irom g3½%.] Stormy, tem- 
veſtuens. | AYE de/ Ware, 
GUT. / [k:wi;ehn, German.) 
1. The long prac reaching with many con- 
volutions from ths fttomach to the vent. 
2. The flomach; th» receptacle of food; 
proverbially. Hudibra.. 
3. Gluttony ; love of germanst ins. 


- 


Daxcauill. 


To GUT. v. a. {from the noun.] 
t. To eviſcerate ; to draw; toexenterate, 
2. To plunder of contents. Spectator, 
GUTTATED. a. [from 2:tta, Latin, a 
2 Beſprinkled wit! drops; bedrop- 


pea. Dif. 
 GU*T TER. / [from gruttur, a throat, La- 
tin.] A pallage for wate... Addiſon. 
To GUTTER. z. a. from the noun.] To 
cut in {ma!} hollows. Samdys. 
To GU TTILE. v. a. rom gut.] To feed 
luxuriouſly; to gormandifr. A iow word. 
Dryden. 
To GUT TL E. v. a. [from gut.] To ſwal- 
low. L"E/lrange. 
GU'TTLER. / [from gute. A greedy 
eater. 
GU TTULO US. g. [from guttula, Latin.] 
In the form of a {mall drop. Braun. 
GU TTURAL. a. L g.utus alis, Latin. ] Pro- 
nounced in the throat; belonging to the 
threat. Holder. 
GU"TTURALNESS. /, from guttural. 
The quality of being puttural. Dif. 
GUTWORT. , [gut and vort.] An herb. 
GTY. / [from guide.) A rope uſecd to lift 
| any thing into the ſhip. 
To GU'ZZLLE. v. u. [from gut, ar gut.] 
To gormandiſe; to feed immoderately. 


Gay. 
To GUZZLE. v. a. To ſwallow with im- 
moderate guſt. Dryden. 


GU/ZELER, 


G O R 


G ZLER. /. from gaga. ] A gorman- 
difer. Dryden. 
GYBE. / [See GIBE. ] A ſneer; a teunt; 
4 ſarcaſimn. Shnfeſftru. 
T, GYBE. 2. 1. To ſn-rr ; to taunt. Sener. 
GYMNA'ST!CALLY. ad. trom gymnra- 
tick] Athletically ; Etily tor ſtrong ex er 
i Brown. 


ciſe. 
GYMNA'STICK. as. (vue Pertain- 


ing to athletic exercites, 


GY/MNICE. aq. 11 Such 8 Dr ace | 
tile the athletick or gymnuaſtick excr- | To GIVE. v. . To fetter; to ſhackle. 


CizCSs 


„ 
CY UNOSPE'RMOUS. . [1590 and 


r ihn.] Having the ſeeds naked. 
GY NECOCRASY, {. [ymanmgerin,] Pete 

iicoat government ; female power. 
GYRATTION. V [opras, Latin. ] The act of 
turning any thing about, Newton. 
GYRF. /. opris, Latin} A circle deſcribed 

by any tang going in an orbit. 
Sandys, 


Arbuihiunt. | G YVES. ſ. I zevyn, Welſh. ] Fetters; chams 


for e! . Ben Ian ſon. 


Shake ſpeares 


H- 


HAB 


is in Engliſh, as in other languages, 
a note or alpiration, founded only by 


a ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, wich- 
out any conformation of the organs of 
ſpeech, and is therefore by many gramma- 
r12n3 accounted no letter. The / in 
Engliſh is ſcarcely ever mute at the be- 
ginning of a word; as, Horgſe. 

HA. interject. Va, Latin.] 
1. An expreſſion of wandler, rprize, ſud- 
den queſtion, or ſudden exertion. 
Shake peare. 


2. An expreſſion of laughter. Dryden. 
HAAK. , A fich. Ainfevorth. 


HABEAS CORPUS. {Latin} A writ, 
which a man, indifted of ſurac treſna's, 
being laid in priſon for te fame, may have 
out of the King's Bench, thereby to Fe- 
move himlclt thither at his own col.s. 

bel. 

HABERDA'SHER. / One that ſells fr:all 
wares ; & pedlar. Bacon. 

HA'BERDINE. /. A dried ſalt on. 

znſ<corth. 

HA'BERGEON. / [haubergeor, Prenci..! 
Armour to cover the neck and breat. 

Hunihras. 

HABVLIMENT. / Nabil nt, French. | 
Dreſs ; clothes; garment. S$wvrft. 

To HABIT LITATE. v. „. [ habiliter, Fr.) 
To qualify ; to entitle, Bacon. 

HABILYTA'TION. / {from habilitate.] 

ual:ication. Bacen. 

HABFVLITY. / [habiiite, French. ] Faculty; 

awer. 

HA“ BIT. /. Habitus, Latin. ] 

I. State of any ching; as, habit of body. 
2. Dreis ; accuutrement. 


{x 
* 


> 
— 

A 7 
. 


BAC 


3. Habit is a pe: ver in man of doing any 
thing acquir-d by frequent doing. Locke. 
4. Cuſtom ; inv:terate uſe. South. 
To HA'BIT. wo. a. from the noun.] Te 
dreſs; to accoutre ; to array. Clarendon. 
HA'BITABLE. 7. [hahbstable, Fr.] Capable 
of being dwelt in. Denne. 
HA'BITABLENESS. /<e [from habitable.) 


Cap2*ity of being dwelt iu. More. 


HVBITANCE. / [baditatio, Latin.] Dwell- 


ILA'BITANT. / {habitant, French.] Dwel- 
ler ; one that lives in any place. Pre. 
HABTTA'TION. / {habitation, Frenck. 
I. The act of dwelling ; the flate of 2 
place receiving dwellers. 
2. Place of abode ; dwelling. Milion. 
HABIT A'TOR. /. [Latin.] Dweller ; inha- 
bitant. 8 Broome. 
HABETUAL. a. {habituel, Fr.] Cuſtomary ; 
accuſto ned; inveterate. South. 
HABUTUALZYY. ad. | from hat:tual.] Cuſ- 
torrarily ; by habit. Arbuthnot. 
HA'BUTUDE. / {habituds, Latin.] 
t. Relation; reſpect. Hale. 
2. Familiarity ; converſe ; frequent inter- 
courſe. Dryden. 
3. Long Cuſtom : habit; inveterate uſc. 
4. The power of doing any thing acqui- 
re} hv *requent repetition. Dryden. 
HA'BNAB. ad. Cap ne hap.] At random; 
at the mercy ot caance. Hudibras. 
To II CK. wv. a. [haccan, Saxon. ] 
I. Lo cut into imall picces; to chop. 
Sidney. 
2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation. 
To HACK. z. „. To turn hackney or p o- 
ſtitute. Skak»/p.nres 


ing; abofe. Spe er. 


Drydci.. 


HA'CKLE. 


D 


nAn 


H AL 


HA'CKLE. / Raw fk; any filmy ſub- IIAIL.. /. bhagei, Saxon. Drops of ran 


ſtance unſpun. 


flax. 
ILX'CKNEY. / [hacnai, Welſh.] 

1. A pacing horſe. 

a. A hired hot ſe, hired }.orſes bein 
ail _— to pate. 
3. A hireling; 2 proſtitute. Roſcommen. 

4. Any thing let out for hire. Popr. 

A thing much uſed ; common. Haram. 
To HA'CKISEY. wv. 4. [from the noun.) 
To practiſe in one thing; to accuſtom to 
the road. Shaxeſpcare. 
HA'CQUETON. /. {haquet, old French. 
Some picce of armour. Spenſer. 
HAD. The 2 and part. paſſ. of har. 
HA'DDOCK. / {hador, Trench.] A lea- 
fiſh of the cot kind. Carew. 
HAFT. / hæpr, Saxon.] A handie; that 
part of an inſtrument that is taken into 
the hand. Dr;de:. 
To HAFT. v. a. ſirom the noun.] To let 
in a haft. 
HAG. /. CThæzeyre, a goll.n, Saxon.) 

1. A fury: a ſhe monſter. 

2. A witch; an enchaatreſs. Shahr/teare. 

3- An old ugly woman. Dryden. 
To HAG. v. u. [from the noun.] To tor- 

ment; to hdralſs with terrour. 
Hudibras. 


HA'CARD. a. [harard, French. 
1. Wild; untamed ; irreclumable. 
Spenſer. 
2. [Hager, German.] Lean. Z Eftrange. 
3- Hage, Welſh.] Ugly; rugged ; deform- 
d 


ed. Smith. 
HAGGARD. / 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimeble. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A ſpecies of hawk. | Sandys. 
1A'GGCARDLY. a. from haggard. | D - 
formed; ugly. Dr;den. 
HA'GGESS. /. [From Scg or hack.) A mals 
of meat incloled in a men. brane. | 
HA'GGISH. a. [from hag.} Of the nature 
of a hag ; deformed ; lorrid. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from Ha 
a hack.] To cut; to chop; to mangle. 
To KN'GGLE. v. . To be tedious in a bar- 
gain; to be long in coming to the price. 
HA'GGLER. / [ſtrom hagg!e.| . 
1. One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
TUA'GICGRAPULER, J (Ne and yeupe] 
A holy writer. The Jews divide the holy 
ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament into thr 
low, the prophets, and the Hgiggrapſers. 
HAH. anter;. Is cxprethon of tudden eflort. 


„ e 
Ha . 


uſ.- 
acon. 


Ballon. 


To HA'CELE. v. a. [from hack.) To dreis | Ty HATE. v. n. To pour Cown hail, J 


frozen in their falling, 


Locke. 


; \atah, 
HATE. Inte. [heels F calth, Saxon.] A term 


of ſalu'atton; health. Milton. 
To HAIL. 2. 1. feota the neun.] To ſalute: 
to call to, Dryden, 
HATLSIIO T. / {haiFand het.] Small thor 
ſcattere like hail, var, 
HAPFUZSTONE. / [| hail and fone.) A par. 
ricle or fingie ball of hail. Shakeſteare, 
or ok 4. [Lom hail.) Conſiſling of 
ail, 

HAIR. ſnezn, Saxon.) 
1. One of the common teguments of the 
body. With a microſcope, we find that 
hairs kave each a round ku!bous root 
which hes pretty deep in the ſxin, and 
which draws their nouriſhment from the 
ſurrounving humours: that each hair cen- 
fiſts of five or fix others, wrapt vp in a 


coramen tegument. Qurancy, 
. ev” 9 * 
2. A ſingle hair. 0 .RKCPEAVE 


E Da K ſpeare, 


HA RBREADTH. / [hair ani! breadth.) 
A very tmall diſtance, Fudges. 

LLAVIRCLOTIUL / [hair and cloth. ] Stuff 
made of hair, very rough and prickly, 
wrrn ſometimes in wort fication. Grau. 

HAIRLACE. / air and lacr.] The fillet 
With which the wumen tic up tic hair. 

. RLFSS. (1. (rom Zuin.] Without hair. 

HARNESS. / rom 4airp.] Ahe ſtate of 
being coverte with harr. 


HAIRY. a. [| trom hazrr.] 


I. Overcrown with air. Siuleſpeare. 
2. Conſiſting of hair. Dryden. 
IAI Z. / A Kind ot fiſh, Carew. 


ILA'KOT. / [trom hake.] A kind of fiſh. 
HAL. { The Saxon healle, i. c. 2 ha.. 
HA'LBERD. /. Halebarue, Fi. | A battle- 
ax fixed to a low le. 
HALBEKDIIE R. /. {hallerdicr, French,] 
One who is armed with a halberd. 
HALCYON. /. {balcys, Latin.j A bir 
that breeds in the ſca: there is always a 
calm Curing her incubation. Shakeſpeare. 
HA'LCYON. a. [trom the ncun.] Plzcid ; 
quiet; ſtill. Den bam. 
HALE. a. Healthy; ſound; hearty. 
Spenſer. 
To HALE. v. a. [balen, Dutch.] To drag by 
force; to pull vioſently. Sandys. Brown. 
HATER. / [from e.] Ile who pulls and 


hales. 
HALF. 


| 


ur 


Pope. 


HAI. 
HLF. /. chealy, Saxon.) 
1. A moiety ; one part of two; an equal 
art. Ben Jonſon. 
2. It ſometimes has a plural ſignification 
when a number is divided. 
HALF. ad. In part; equally. Dryden. 
HALY-BLOOD. / One not burn of the 
ſame father and mother. Locke. 
HALF-BLOOBED. Us half and Blood. 
M-an ; degenerate. Shahr/prare. 
HALF-FACED. a. [VF and Ha.. Sex- 
ing on'y Hurt of the face. Sixh.[peare. 
HALY-HEARD. a. Imperfectly heard. 
DLALF-MOON. / The moos in its epp2ar- 
ance when at half increaſe or decreale. 
HALF-PENNV. /. plural ba!f perci:. {af 
and perrnz.} A copper coin, of waich two 


make a penny. Dryden. 
BALF-Y!KEE. /. [F and ike.) Tic hall 
Tat. 


ike carried by officers. 
HA 


UF-SEAS over A proverbial expretiion 


| 


for any one tar a.\v2iced, It is common- 
ly uſed of one half drunk. 
HALF-SPiIERE. /. Thalf and ſphere] ih 
milphere. 
ILALF-3ST 
Haii-bred ; imperfect. 


| Dryclen. 
HALE-S\ ORD. /. Clote fight. 


Shakeſpeare. 
HALF-VAY. ad. alf and wwy.] In the 
mid Il. Grenville. 


HALF- IT. /. [half and quit.] A block- 

head; a toolſh fellow. Dryden. 
HA'LIBU'T. / A tort of fſh. Ainfevorth. 
HA'LLIDOM. / Our bleſſed lady. * 
HALIMIA S8. / [Paug aud maſs | E 

feaſt of Ail S uls. Shakeſpeare. 
HALITUO OS. 3. [ialitus, Latin. | Va- 


rous; {uinous. Boyle. 
2 /« (hal, Saxon.] 


1. A court oi jufti: e. 

2. A origin 21x94 fo called, becauſe in it 
were held courts fur the tenants. 

% n. 
3. The public room of a corporation. 
4. The ſirſt large room of a howlc. 


Milton. 

HALLELUJAH. 
the Lord. A ſong of thanktziviug. Milton. 
HA'LLOO, nterj. ( Ilans, iet 5 go! Fil A 
word of encouragement when dogs arc !et 
loſe on their Zams. 


To HA'LLOO. 2. a. li, French. ] To 


cry as after ihe dogs. Sidney. 
To HALL.OO. v. a. a 
1. To encourage with outs. Prior. 
2. To chaſe with ſhouts. Shakeſpeare. 


3- To call or ſhout to. Shakeſpeare. 
To HA'LLOW. v. a. ſhalzian, haliz, Sax- 
on, holy. 


1), ples | 


J. I..] Praiſe ye! 


HAM 
2. To reverence as holy: as, hallowed z 
ty Name. 


HALLUCINATTION /, [{5al/ucinatio, Lat.] 
Errour ; Mlunder ; miiftake. Addifone 
HA UM. / heal, Saxon. ] Straw, 
IIA LO. /. A rad circle round the fun or 
moon. Nett. 
HA'TSENING. a. [Hall, German.] Souid- 
ing harthly. Carew. 
HA*LSZR, V | from haly, neck, and peel, 
Saxon, a rope. ] A rope tels than a 
cable. ; 


To HALT. v. n. healr, Saxon, lame.] 


t. Lo lunp; to be lame. Dryden. 
2. To it p in a nach. Ad. liſon. 
3. To l. cſitate; to ſtand dubious. 
Kings. 
4. To fail; to fruher. Shakeſpeare. 


ALT. a. {icom the verb.] Lame; crip- 
plad. | 
HALT. / [from the verb.] 
I. Ihe act of limping; the manner of 
FIT pins. : 
2. | Aite, Fr-nch,] A ſtop in 2 march. 


MH Jun. at ER. / Ftrom Halt.] Fl. v3.0 lumps. 
RFAINED. A. [a aad ftrained.) HALTER. /. [ hea'poney Saxon.) 


1. A rope to hang malefa Tors. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A cor; a ſtrong firing, Sandys. 


To HALTER. v. a. {from the noun. ] To 
bind with à cord. Atterbury. 
To HALVE. v. a. {from half, haives.} 0 


divide into tao parts. 


HALVTS. interj. (from half.) An expreſ- 


Dryden. | 


I. To conſecrate; to make holy. Hocter. 


fon by which aay ous lays claim to an 

equal ſhare. Cleave/and. 
HAM. /. nam, Saxon.| A kouſe ; a farm. 
HAM. /. [ ham, Saxon. 

1. The hip; the hinder part of the articula- 
tion of the thigh. W:/-man. 

2. The thigh ot a hog ſalted. Pope. 

HA'MATED. a. [bamatus, Latin.} Hook- 
ed; fet with hodks. 

To HA'MIBLE. v. a. (from ham.) To cut 
the fincws ; to hamſtring, WW, 
HAME. / [nama, Saxon.] The collar by 

ahi h a horlc araws in a waggon. 
H.YMILEY. /. ham, Saxon.] A ſinall vil- 

lage. Lacan. 
IIA NIMER. / ſhamen, Saxon. 

1. Ene inſtrument conſiſting of a long han- 
dle and heavy head, with which any thing 
is forced or driven. Brown. 

2. Any thine deſtructive. Hukecuill. 

To HA'MMER. ». a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To beat with a hammer. Sands. 
2. To forge or form with a hammer. 
Dryden. 

3. To work in the mind; to contrive by 

intellectual labour. Shakeſpeare. 


| To 


H AN 
. 
To H NUMMER 2, u. 
t. To work; to be buſy. Sbhaſebenre. 
2. To be in agitation. Hudeſſetire. 
HI NMMEREK. / (from bammer.] ile who 
works with a hammer. 
FEAMIMERHARD. /. (anne, and Hard. 
Aemmert.rd is when you harden iron or 
er with rauci hammering on it. Mo von. 
HAMMCCK. / Cham ca, Saxon. J A 
ſwing ing bed. Te unpie. 
HAMPER. , [hanapericng low Lat. A 
large baſket for carriage. N. 
Teo IIA MPER. v. a. 
i. To ſhackle; to entangle in chains. 
He- bort. 
2. To enſnare; to inveigle, Hudibrias. 
3. To complicate ; to eutaugle. Blackmore, 
4. To pegs; to embarrals by many lets 
and trovbles. Tindibrets. 
HA'MSTRING. {. [tam and fring] Thc 
ten din of the han. Ladtejfeare. 
To HAM STRING. v. a. preter. and part. 
paiſ. hainſurung. To lame by cutting the 
ten lon of the ham. Dryden. 
HANAPER. / [hanaperium, low Latin.? 
A treaſury ; an _excnequer, bacon. 
1 [In à ſhip.] Falls of the 
ſite- rails placed on banniſters on the poop 
and quarter - deck down to the gany-way. 
Harris. 
HA/NCES. [In architecture.] The ends of 
elliptical arenes. Harris. Moon. 


HAND. / ſhanv, hond, Saxon. ] 


1. The palm with the fingers. Berkley. 
2. Meaſure cf four inches. 
3. Side, right or left. Exodus. 


4. Part; quarter; fide: this ig alloxved on 
all hands. 
3. Ready payment: he had his money in 
hand, and gave no crit. Tidotjon. 
6. Rate; prioe : be ſeld at a goed hand. 
| Bacon. 

7. Terms; conditions: this will be ſuffor- 
ed at ny tand. Taylor. 
z. Act; deed; external action: % hand 
event no? bit Lis <ci/hes. Lung Charles. 


* 
Se. 


9. Labour; act of the hand. Addiſon. 
10. Performance. Shakeſpeare. | 
11. Power of periormance. Aduijan. 


12. Attempt ; undertaking. Spen/er, 
13. Manner of gatheriug or taking: Le 
gathered his due <vith a gentle hand. Bucan. 
14. Work manſhip; power or act 0: ma- 
nufacturing or making: he Las d goed hand 
at clock-<vork. 
15. Manner of acting or performing. 
Dryden. 
16. Agency; part in action. South. 
17. The act of giving or. preſenting. 
Samuil. 
18. Act of receiving any thing ready to 
ent's hand, cle. 


HAN 


19. Care; necefiity of managing, 5 
20. Diſchargs ei duty. Ra 
* . cr, 
21. Reach; nearnels: as, at ba;:d, within 
| reach. Boy 
e. 
22. Manual management. Dryden 


23. State of being in preparatiwn. Shake, 


24+ Statc of Leng wu preſent agitation, . 
Shake pear 
25, Cards held at a game. I rok 


26. That witch is utee in oppoſitioa 10 


ancther. Huditras, 
27. Scheme ol action. Ben Junſon 
23. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority, © * 
= Haycvard. 

29. Competition; conteſi. Soakeſpeare, 
30. Lranſmiſſion; conveyance. 8 
31. Volleſſion; power. Heber. 
32. Pre ſure of the bridle, Ohakc/peare, 


33. Method of government; diicipline; 


reſtraint. Bacon, 
34+ Inituence ; management. Daniel, 


35. That which periorms the office of x 


hand in pointing. Locke, 
36. Agent; perton employed. Swift, 
37. Giver and receiver. Tu!'tſon, 


38. An actor; a workman; a fo'dier, 

39. Catch or reach without choice, 
Milton, 

4c- Form or caſt of writing. Felon. 

41. Hax D cover bead, Negi:gently; rafhly, 


L" Fflrange. 
42. HAND to HaxD. Cloſe fight. 
Shakeſpeare. 
43. HanD ir Haxp. In union; con- 
joimly. ; Sevift, 
44. Hax % Ilan. Fit; pat. 
; Shakeſpeare, 


— — 


45. HaxÞ to mouth. As want requires. 
46. To bear in Hax D. To keep in exnec- 
tation ; to clude. Shake/beare. 
47. To be HAND and Glove. To be inti- 
mate and tamihar. 
Te HAND. v. a. [from the noun.) - 
1. To give or tranſmit with the hand. 
2. To guide or lead-by the hand. Donne. 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. Shakefp. 
4. To manage ; to move with the hand. 
5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion ; to deliver 
down from one to another. I codavard: 
{Lino is much uſed in compoſition for 
that which is manageable by the hand, apa 
handſazwv; or borne in the hand, as a þ 
barrow. 
HAND BASKET. / A portable baſket, 
HAND-BELL. / A bell rung by the hand. 
HAND-BREADTH. /. A tpace equal to 
the breadth of che hand. Arbuthnot. 
ILVNDED. @. (rom hand.) : 
I. Ilaviug the ule of the hand left or right. 
2. With hands joined. Milton. 


HA'NDER. / {trom hand.] Tranſmitter ; 
Dryden. 


HAND- 


| Conveyor in ſucceſſion. 


wer 


and. 
al to 
not. 


right. 
lilton. 
itter; 

yden. 


.ND- 


HAN 


MA'NDFAST. /. [hand and faft.) Hold; 
cuſtody. Shakeſpeare. 
HAND FUL. /. [hand and full. 


1. As much as the hand can gripe or con- 


tain. reehbolder. 
8. A palm; a hand's breadth ; four inches. 
3- A mall number or quantity. 


HAND-GALLOP. /. A flow eaſy gallop, 
in which the hand preſſes the bridle to 
hinder increaſe of ſpeed. Dryden. 

HAND-GUN. /. A gun wielded by the 
hand. Camden. 

HANDICRAFT. / [hand and craft.] Ma- 
nual accupation, | Sewift. 

HANDICRAFTSMAN. / Handicr aft and 
mon.) A manufacturer; one emploved in 
mamial occupation. Sew fr. 

HA'NDILY. . ¶trom bandy.] With ſkill ; 
with dexterity. | 

HA'NDINESS. /{from &kandy.] Readineſs ; 
m_— 

HA'NDIWORK. / handy and avork. ] 
Work of the hand, product of labour ; 
manufacture. L* Eftrange. 

HA'NDKERCHIEF. /. [hand and kerchief.) 
A piece of ilk or linen uſed to wipe the 
face, or cover the neck. Ardut hnot. 

To HA'NDLE. v. a. (handelen, Durch,] 

1. To touch ; to feel with the hand. 
Locke. 
4. To manage; to wield. Shakeſpeare. 
3- To make familiar to the hand by fre- 
quent touching. Temple. 
4. To treat in diſcourſe, Atterbury. 

5. To deal with; to practiſe. Feremiab. 
6. To treat well ar il. Clarendon. 
7. To practiſe upon; to do with. 

Shakeſpeare. 

HANDLE. / (handle, Saxon.) 

1. That part of any thing by which it is 
held in the hand. Taylor. 
$. That of which uſe is made. South. 

HA'NDLESS. a. [hand and /:f5.] Without 


a hand. Shaxeſpeare. 
1 /. A maid that waits at 
and. i 


Fairfax. 

HA'NDMILL. / [hand and mill.) , A mill 

moved by the hand, Dryden. 

HANDS of A vulgar phraſe for keep off; 

forbear. | L'” Eftrange. 

. Sails managed by the 
an 


HA'NDSAW./. A ſaw manageable by the 
hand. Mortimer. 
HANDSE -. /. |han/el, Dutch.] The firſt 


* of uſing any thing; the firſt act of 
E. 


To HA'NDSEL. . a. To uſe or do any 


thing the firſt time. Comvley. 
HAN SOME. a. [ hand/aem, Dutch. ] 
ol. I. ; 


HAN 
— gainly ; convenient. Ser- 


utitul with dignity ; graceful. 


Wu 


3. Elegant; graceful, Felton, 
4. Ample ; liberal: as, a bandfome for- 
tune. 

5. Generous; noble: as, a handſome ac - 
tion. 

To HAN DSOME. v. a. [from the adjec- 


tive.] To render elegant or neat. Donne. 


ILANDSOMELY. ad. {from handſome. | 
1. Conveniently ; dexteroufly. Speryer. 
2. Beautifully; gracefully. 
3. Elegantly ; neatly. ph 
4. Liberally ; generouſly. Addiſon. 


HANDSOMENESS. / [from handfome.] 
Beanty ; grace ; elegance. Beyle. 
HANDVICE. / [hand and wice.] A vice 
to hold ſmall work in. Maxon. 
HANDWRITITING. /. [hand and writing.) 
A caſt or form of writing peculiar to each 
hand, , Cockburn. 
HANDY. a. {from Hand.] 
1. Executed or performed by the hand. 
2. Ready; dexterous; ſkilful. Dryden. 
3. Convenient. Moxer. 
HA'NDYDANDY. /. A play in whica 
children change hands and places. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
Ta HANG. r. a. preter. and part. paſt. 
hanged, or bung, anciently hong. 
1. To ſulpend ; to faſten in ſuch a manner 
as to be ſuſtained not below, but above. 
2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. 
3. To choak and kill by fuſpending by the 
neck. Sphakeſpenre. 
4. To diſplay ; to ſhow aloft. ddifoh. 
5. To let fall helow the proper ſituation. 
6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome di- 
rections to be moveable. Meaccabtes. 


7. To adn by hanging apon. Dryden. 
* 


— — 


8. To furniſh with ornaments or 
faltener to the wall. 
To HANG. v. A. 


1. To be ſuſpended; to be ſupported above, 
not below. Spenſer. 

2. To depend; to fall laoſcly on the lower 
Part; to dangle. Mac. Dryden. 
3. To bend forward. Addiſon. 
4. To float; to play. Prior. 


5. To be ſupported hy fomething raiſed 

above the ground. | Addiſon. 
6, To reſt upon by embracing. Peacham. 
7. To hover; to impend. Atterbury. 
& To be loalcly E d. Shnkeſpeare, 
9..To drag; to be incommodiouſly joined. 


„ 


10. To be compact or united. 


on. 

It. To adhere. Addiſon. 
12. To reſt. Shakeſpeare. 
13. To he in ſuſpenſc; to be in a of 
uncertainty, De-utzronomy. 

| 30 14. Tye 


; HAQ 
T4. To be delayed : ta linger. Milton. 
15. To be dependant on. Shakeſpeare. 
16. To be fix. d or ſuſpended with att-n- 


tion. | Pope. 
17. To have a ſteep declivity. Mortimer. 
18. Lo be executed by the ha'ter. Pope 
19. To dechne; to tend down, Pape. 

HA NG ER. / [tron hang.] That by which 

any thing hangs ; as, rhe pot hangers. 

W » [. hrom bung. ] A ſhort broad 

ord. | 


HA'NGER ON. /. (from hang.] A de- 


ant. Brown. S<u1ft. 
NGING. / {from V hung 
or faitene:1 againſt the walls of rooms. 
HANGING. participial a. {from Hang.] 
1. Foreboding death by the halter. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
2. N to he puniſhed by the hah er. 
HA'NGMAN. / [ung and man.] The pub- 
lick executiorer, Sidiey. 
HANK. / [hank, Iflandick.) A kein ot 
thread. | | 
To HA'NKER. . n. [ hankeren. Dutch. ] 
To long importunately, Hadibras. Addi/on. 
HANT, tor has not, or have not. Addiſon. 
HAP. /. [anhap, in Welſh, is misfori une.] 
I. Chance; tortune. Horker. 
. That which happens by chance or for- 
tune. | Sidney. 
z. Accident; caſual event; misfortunr. 
To HAP. v. a, {from the noun.} To come 
by accident ; to fall out; to . 
con 


HAP-HAZARD. / Chance; acgident; for- 
. tuitous event. Locke. 
HA'PLY. a. [from hap.] 
1. Perhaps; peradventure ; it may be. 
> - +-— 1 — Milton 
* a. {rrom . nhappy ; un- 
fortunate ; es ' Smith. 
To HA'PPEN. v. z. {from hap.] 
1. To fall out; to chance; to come to 
pals. | Fillotſon. 
2. To light; to fall by chance. Graunt. 
HA'PPILY. ad. { from happy.) 
1. Fortunately ; luckily ; ſueceſsfully. 
2. Addre(stully ; gracetully ; without la- 
bour. x Pope. 
3. In a ſtate of felicity, f 
HA PPIN ESS. / [from hoppy.)] 
I, Felicity; ſtate in which the deſires are 
n Hoeker. 
2. Good luck; good fortune. 


3. Fortnitous elegance. Denham. 

HAPPY. a. [trom hap.) 
1. Being in 4 fiate ot felic ity. Sidney. 
2. Lucky; ſucceſeful; fortunate. Boyle. 
3. Addretsful ; ready. Swwrft. 


HA'QUETON. / A piece cf armonr, 
* ; | Spenſer. 


HAR 
HARANGUE. / [haranzus, French. A 


ſpeech ; a popular oration, Fat: 
To HARA'NGUE. v. n. [harangner, 1720 
To make a ſperch. . 
HARA'NGUER. / ou harangue.) Ay 
orator; a pubbck neaker. 9. 
7e LHA R ASS. v. a. (baraffer, French. ] T, 
weary ; to fatigue. Addiſon, 
| HA'RASS. / [trom the verb.) Walte ; 
_ diſturbance. Milton. 
HA'RBINGER. / [herherger, Dutch.} A 
torerunner ; a precurior. 
| HA'RBOUR. /. [ herberge, French, | 
| 1. A lodging; a place of entertainment, 
2- A port or haven tor ſhipping. | 
| Shakeſpeate, 
3. An aſvlum ;; a ſhelter, 
To HA'RBOUR. v. n. [from the now} 
| To receive entertainment; to ſojourn, 
To HARBOUR. v. a. 
1. To emtertain ; to permit to reſide. 
| Rows. 
1. To ſhelter; to freure. Sidney, 
 HA'RBOURAGE. / [h-rbergage, French. 
| Shelter; entertainment. Shakeſpeare, 
HX RBOURER. , [from harbour.) Out 
that entertaius another. 
H VRBOURLESS. a. [from Harbour.] Br. 
} ing without a harbour. | 
HARD. a. {heanv, Saxon; hard, Dutch,] 
1. Firm; reſiſting penetration or ſcpari- 
r Shakeſpeart, 
2. Difficult; nar eaſy to the inteileft. 
3. Difficu!t of accompliſhment. Drydn, 
4. Painful ; diftreſsful : laborious, 


13. Powerful; le <vas tos hard for the 
ponent. | Katt 


14. Auſtere ; rough, as liquids. Bacon. 
ü 5. Harſh; ſi; conſtrained, Dryden 
16. Not plentuul; not proſperous. 
3 | Dryden, 
17. Avec ricious; faultily ſparing. ; 
HARD. ad. {hards, Oer man] 
1. Cloſe ; ucar. Tadze 


2. Diligently; Iaborioufly ; inceſſautty. 
3. Uneafily ; vexatiouſly. Shakefpetre 


6. With difficulty. . 
7. Tempeſtuouſly; bouterouly. 1 


Dryden. 


| 4 Clarendu. 

. Cruel ; oppreſſive; rigorous. * 

8 © arte Haw. * Actin 

6. Sour; rough; ſevere. Shakcſpeare, 

7. Unfavourable ; unkind, ryden, 

8. Inlenfible ; untouched, Dryden, 
9. Unhappy ; vexatious. Temple, * 


auinter. J 
tt. Ur-reaſonab'e ; unjuſt. Savift 
12. Forced; not eaſily granted. Burne. þ 


4. Vehemently ; diſtreſs fully. L Hr 
5 Faſt: nimbly, L'" Eftrarig 


.H AR 


YA'RDBOUND. 4. [bard and bound. Co- 
; Pope. 


ſtive. 5 
To HARDEN. v. a. [from hard.] 
1. To make hard; to indurate. 


| N vod auard. 
3. To confirm in effrontery ; to make im- 


. pudent- 

3 To confirm in wickedneſs; to make ob- 
durate. | | by Audiſon. 

4. To make inſenſible: to ſtupify. | 

| | Sui. 

5. To make firm; to endue with conſtan- 


CY». 132 
HA'RDENER. . (from harden.) One that 
makes any thing hard. 8 
RARDrAVWOURED. . {ard and favour.) 
Coarſe of feature. | 
HARDHA'NDED. a. [hard and Hand.) 
Coarſ: ; mechauick. Shakeſpeare. 
HA'RDIIEAD. / [bard and beud.) Claſh 
of heals. . Drzden. 
HARDHUE ARTED. 4. {bird and Fenrt. 
Crucl ; incxorable ; mercileſs ; pitilcſo. 
Arbuthnot. 


HARDHE'ARTEDNESS. 7. [trom bard-| 


hearted.) Cruelty ; want of tenderneſs. 
EARDIHEAD. / [from hardy.] Stout- 


HA'RDIHOOD.F nefs ; bravery. Obſo- 

lete. . Milton. 

HA'RDIMENT. /. {from Fardy.] Courage; 

| ſtoutneſs; bravery: Fairfax. 
HARDINESS. /. | 

I. Hardſhip; fatigue. _ Sperſer. 

Stoutueis ; courage; 5 
I * n 


3. Effrontery; confidence; : 
HARDLA'BOURED. a. [bard and /abcur., 
Elaborate; fludied. Swift. 
HARDLY. ad. [from kard. ] 
1. With difficulty; not cally. 


a Drydea.. 


| 


. 


HAR 


8. Cruelty of temper ; ſavageneſs ; harſt- 
neſs, —_— 
9. Stiffneſs ; crabbedneſs. ryden. 

10. Faulty parſimony ; lingineſs. . 
HA KDOCK. / I luppolc the ſame with 
| Shakeſpeare. 


burdoch, 
HARDS. / The refuſe or coarſer part of 


flax. E 


HARDSHIP. / [from hard.] 
I. Injury ; opprefſion. Fabi ſt. 
2. Taconvenicnce ; fatigue. Spratt. 


HARDWARE. / {bard aud ware.} Ma- 
nutactures of metal. | 

H:YRDWAREMAN. "A [hardware and 
man.] A maker or ſeller of metalline ma- 


nufactures. | Savift. 
HA RDT. a. {hardi, French. ] 

1. Bold; brave; ſtout; daring. Bacon. 

2. Strong ; hard; firm. South, 


HARE and Hexr, differing ' in pronun- 
N only, fignity both an army and a 
. lord, 
HARE. /, ſhana, Saxon.) 125 
1. A mall quadruped, remarkable for ti- 
midity, vigilance, and fecundlity. More. 
2. A conſtellation. i Creech. 
To HARE. v. #: [harier, French.] To 
fright. f : Locke. 
HA'REBEL. /. {hare and bell.) A blue 
flower campanitorm:; Shakeſpeare. 
HA'REBRAINED. a. [from hare, the verb, 
an 1 Untettled ; wild. Bacon. 
HA'REFOOT. / {bare and Au. 
I. A bird. 
2. An herb. | | 
HA'RELIP. / A fiffure in the upper lip 
with want of ſubſtance. | ina 
HA RESEAR. /. [bupleurum, Latin.} A 
lane. Miller. 


. | HARIER / [from hare.) A dog for hunt- 


2. Scarcely ; ſ:aut ; not lightly. Swift. ing hares, Ainſevorth. 

3- r, as an wy.” To HARK. v. a. [contraQted from hearten.} 
Shakeſpeare. To liſten. Hudibras. 

4. Severely , unfavourahly. voker, HARK. inte. {It is originally the im- 

5. Rigorvully ; oppreſſively. Sxwift. rative of the verb bark.) Liſt ! hear! 

6. Unwelcomely ; harſhly. Locle ien! | 

7. Not ſoftly; not tenderly; not delicately. | HARL. / 


Dryden. 
K.\RDMOUTHED. a. [hard and 2 
Dilobedient to the rein; not fenſible © 
the bit. Dryden. 
WA'RDNESS. / Crom Hard. ] | 
r. Durity ; power of reſiſtance in bodies. 
2. Dificulcy to be underſtood. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. Difficulty to be accomplified. Sener. 


4+ Scarcity ; penurx - Swift. 
. Obduracy; prefligateneſs. South. 


. Coarſenefſs ; harſhnefs of look. 
2. Keenneſs ; 


> a. 


Raz. 
<he.nence of weather or 
Morgimer. 


] 


1. The filaments of flax. | 

2. Any filamentous ſubſtance. Mortimer. 

HA RLEOUIN. / {Mcnage derives if from a 

famous coinedian that frequented M. Har- 

ley' s houſe, whom his friends called Har- 

leguino, little Harlcy.} A buffoon who 

plays tricks to divert the populacc; a Jack- 
udding. Prior. 
'RLOT. / [lerlodes, Welch, a girl.] A 

whore ; a flriunpet. Drydens 

HA'RLOTRY. / [from harlot.] 

r. The trade ot a harlot ; fornication. 

2. A name of contempt ſora woman. 


q S.ake/peares 
3V3 28 a 


Mo 
FIARM ＋ (heapm, Saxon.) 
1. IMury: crime; | 
2. Miſchief ; detriment ; hurt. 42560. 
To HARM. v. a. To hurt ; z to injure. 


Waller. 1 7 Caches, Trench. A bar 1 


HARMFUL. a. Lira and Full.) Hurtful ; 
mſchievous. Raleigh. | 
ILA'RMFULLY. ad. Leh” Hurt- | 
tuily.; noxiowſly. cham. 
HA'RMEULNESS. . [from * ] 
Hurtfulneſs ; miſchie vouſneis. | 
HA'RMLESS. a. [from arm, 
1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful, 
nn Shakeſpeare. 
2, Unhurt; undamaged. . Ralei 
na RMLESSLY, ad. {from harmleſs.) 
nocemtly ; without hurt; without 6 Bi 
HA” RMLESSNESS. /. | [fro harmleſs ] In- 
nocence ; freevom from injury or hurt. 


Donne. 
ITA*RMONICAL.7 a. (aun: harmo- 
WIARMONICK. nique, French.] Ad- 
apted to each other; muſical. Pape 
HARMO'NTOUS. a. {armonie, French ; 
„ harmony.) 
1. Adapted to each other ; having the parts. 
| rtioned to each other. Couvley. 
2. Muſica". Dryden 
IEARMONIOUSLY. ad. Ct: om har moni- 
ent. 
2 
To to each other. Bentley. 
2. Mufically ; with concord of ſouncs. 
H ARMO NIOUSNESS. trum harmont- 
Pr roportion; muſicaluclis. 
Toii RMO NIS E. v. 4. [ from harmony.) 
To adjuſt in fit proportions. Dryden. 
IIARMONV. T [appore. ] 
1. The juſt adaptation of one part to ano- 


"Fa 1 2 

2. Jun — at loun atts 

3. Conc correſpondent lentiment. 
Milton. 


H.YRNESS. /. Harne, French.] 

t. Armour; d:tentive furniture of war. 

2 The traces of draught horſes, particular- 

ly of carriages of pic aſure, _— 

To HARNESS. 2. 4. [rom the noun. 

r. To dreſs in armour. Rowe. 

2. To fix horſes in their traces. 
IAK. ſ. ſheanp, Saxon. | 

r. A lyre; an inſtrumen: ſtrung with wire, 


and ſtruck with the finger. Dryden. 
2. A conſtellation. Creech. 


To HARP. v. n. (harper, French. 
1. To play on the harp. 1 Cor. 
2. To touch any paſſion.. Shakeſpeare. 
FLA'RPER./: ſtrom harp.] A player on the 


hor Tickell. 
1 ARPiNG Iron. .. ſrom ha 


ago, Latin.]. 
3 kcarged dart with a line taſtencd to the 


ith juſt adaptation and r n of | 


Hale 14 


HAR 
bundle, with which whates art truck age 


caught. 


that throws the h 


iron. 
HAAPSICORD. J. A muſical inſtrument, 
HA'RPY. /. [barpyia, Latin.) 
r. The har ics were a kind of birde which 
| had the faces of women, and foul lon ng 
claws, very filthy creatures. Ralegh, 
2. A ravenous wretch. Shakeſpeare, 
HARQUEBUSS. /. [See Ans. A 


handgun. 
HA'RQUE BUSSIER. /. [from ha 79 
one armed with a harquebuſs. Kuolles. 
HARRIDA'N. / [corrapted from haridelle, 
French, a wern-out worthleſs hbrſc) 4 
decayed ſtrumpet Sroift.. 
HAR ROW. F 1 French.) A frame 
of timbers crofling each other, and ſet with 
teeth. Mortimer, 
To HA'RROW. v. a. from the nc un. J 
1. To break with the harrow. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


to hay waſte, 
con. 


2. Lo tear up; or rip 
3. To pillage ; ; to ſtrip; 


to haraſs with incurſions. 

g. To qiſturb; to put into commotion, 
HA'RROW. inet. An exclamation of ſud} 
den diſtreſs. 

IIA RROWTR. / [from barrow.) 


1. He who harruus. 


HA RSHL V. ad. from harſh. } 
1. Sourly ; auſtetely te the palate. 
2. With violence; in oppoſition to gentle- 


4: Crabbedneſs; peeviſhneſs. | 


g- May 
| HAYRT- 


HARPONE-ER-/; [barponeury French } He 


, 
» 0 


4. [From henzian, S2x.] To invade j 


2. A kind of hawk. Ai 
To HA'RRY. v. a. ſharer, French.] : 
1. To teaze; to hace ; to ruffle. - 
Shakeſpeare. 
2- In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, 
or oppreſa. 

HARSH. a. ? 
1. Auſtere; roughly ſour. Der hen. 
2. Rough to the car. D. gen. 

3. Crabbed ; moroſe; peeviſh. Taylor. 
£ Rugged, or ſtiff to the touch. Boyle, 
5. Unpleaſing; 1 Dryden, 


neſs. Mittor. 
3. Severely; moroſc ly; crabbedly. 

Adaliſan. 

4. Rugoeclly to the ear.  SLakeſpeare. 

HA RSHNESS. / {from Harb. 

1. 8 : _— taſte. Bacun. 

2. Roughneſs to the car. Dryden. Pope. 

e to the touch. Bacon. 


HART. . [heopr, Saxen.) a Ne-&cer +2 


HAS | HAT 
2 OYAL.£ A p' | 
? R e from horn. 


2. ” Harry: precipitation. 


HA'R'FSHORN. lant. | LS y teſtineſs'; paſſionate vehernenes, 
HA'RFSTONG 4 "A c. HA 8.7 enn. . Peaſe. that 
HART WORT. / A plant. r, |. come early. Mdr e- 
HAKVES T. / [henperr, Saxon.] HAS Tx. a. [haſt if, French.) 
1. The ſeaſon of ripening and — I. Quick; . i 
the corn. L' Efrange.| 2. Paitſionate ; vehement. Proverbs. 
2. The corn-ripened, gathered, and inned. 3. Rafh , precipitate.” . Ta. 
Shakeſpeare. | 4+ E + - 4 ripe. Ina. 
4. The product of labour. ryden. | HA PUDDING. / A — made 
HARVEST- -HOME. /. of milk and flour, boiled quick together; 


1. The fong which reapers fing at the _ HAT. /. [he, Saxon.} A cover for the 
for having inned the harveſt. head. 

a. The time of _—_— harveſt. 22 HA'TBAND. /. [hat and band.) A ing 
4. The op Kr FA athering treaſure. | tied reund the hat. Bacon. 
HARVEST: -LOR 7 5 e head u 3 at HA TC ASB. / | has and caſe. A „5 bon 

the hatveſt. for a hat. Addoſon. 
HA'RVESTER. /. [from Farvcſt. One | To HATCH, . a. [hecken, agg 
who works at the harveſt. | I. To produce young from eg 
HA'RVESTMAN. /, A labourer in har- | 2. To quicken the egg by inc 1 
veſt. 
To HASH. >. n. [hacher, French.] To] 3. To ce by precedent action. Oo 
4 : to chop into ſmall pieces, and 4. To form by meditation ; to contri ve. 
nate. Garth. | 5. [From bacher, Fr. to cut-] To _ hy 
. This ſeems to fignify a caſe or | lines in drawing or graving. 
Ln turd of ruler I hk 1 * 
Spenſer. 7. To in commg inte 
HA'SLET. ? , {haſla, Iſlandick, a bun- | life. 
HA'RSLET.$ dle; haftier, Fr. The heart, | 2. To be in a ſtate of advance towud 
liver, and lights of a hogs with the wind- effect. 
2 I ipe and part of the _ to it. HATCH. / (from the verb.] 


. {hzexp, Saxon.] A claſp folded | . A brood excluded from-the egg. 
over a ſtaple, and faſtened on with a pad- ». The act of excluſion from the egg. 


lock. Mortimer. | 3+ Diſcloſure : : diſeovery. | Shaheſpearss 
K [from the noun.} To ſhut | 4- Checa, Sazon.] The half door. | 
with a haſp. 
HA'SSOCK. / [baſech, German.] A thick | 5. [In the plural.] The doors or 
mat on which men kneel at church. by r they deſcend from one deck or 
Addiſon. | floor of a thip to another. Dryden. 
Ho I ſecond perſon ſingular of have. 1 7 under HATCHES. 3 * 
AS TE. /. [hafte, French.] e of ignominy, poverty, b 
r. Hurry ; ſpeed; nimbleneſs ; precipita- | To HA"TCHEL.. >. [dadoke. Games] 
tion. Dryden. | To beat flax ſoas to FRE. the fibrous 
HASTE. HATTCHEL. / rom the verb; barks, 
o HA , E x bachel 
Ts HASTEN.$ * Lol, French. | German, inftrument with which 
t. To make haſte; to be in a burry. flax is beaten. 


Jeremiah. HA”TCHELLER. h from hatc>el.} A 
2. To move with ſwiftneſs. Denham. | beater of flax. 
To HASTE. v. a. To puſh forward; HATCHET. /. [hachette, French.) 4 A ſmall 
of HAS TEN. S to urge on; to precipi- | Ae. 


HATCHET-FACE. /. An ugly My 
HA'STENER from haften.] 


t. Ore that drives others to ſpeed. HA'TCHMENT. /, [corrupted from at- 

2. One that acts or moves with ſpeed. chievement.] Armorial eſcutcheew placed 

HA'STILY. ad. {from haſty.) over a door at a funeral. Shakeſpeare: 

x. In a hurry; ſpeediiy; nimbly ; quick- | HA"TCHWAY. / [5atches and wey.} The 
ly. Senſer. War over or thiongh the hatches. 

2. Raſhly; precipitately. Sqvift. | Toa HATE. v. a. ſtarian, Saxon.] Te 
3. Paffionately ; ; with vehemence. deteſt; te abhor; to abeminate. 


TIN ESS. / from 54. Shakeſpeare. 
uk | 4 E | HATE. 


YH AV 


HATE. , (bar, Saxon. Malignity; de- 


teſtation. 
HA'T EFUL. . 
1. 

a. Abhorreut; deteſting; malignant; ma- 


GOING 


[ hate and full] 


levole nt. den. 
HA'TEFULLY. ad, {from hateful. ] | 

1. Odiouſly ; abeminably. 

*. Malignantly ; malcioufly. Chapman. 


HA'TEF LNESS. / {from hatefw.} Odi- 
ouſneſs. | 
HA'TER. / {from hate. ] One that hates. 
HA”TRED.£ [from Hate. ] late ; ill-will ; 
malignitv. | Saut h. 
To HATTER. v. =. To haraſs; to weary; 


to tire out. 


HA'TTER. /. from Lat.] A maker of 


hats. 

HA'TTOCK.F. [attock, Erſe.] A ſhock of 
corn. Didt. 
HAU'BERK. { [bauberg, old French.) A 
coat of mail. In 
To HAVE. v. a. pret. and part. paſl. bad. 

habban, S. xon; hebben, Dutch.] 
1. Not to be without: mers have moyey. 
J. 


a. To carry; to wear: be had his belmet. 


Sidney. 

3. To make uſe of. Fudge k 
4. To polkſs: be has it, if he can keep it. 

Exodus. 


5. To hear; to carry; to be attended with 
or united to, as an accident or concomi- 
tam. 

6. To obtain; to enjoy. Tohn. 

7. To take; to receive: this quality be has 


"a, bis father. Dryden. 
To be in any ſtate; 1 Sam. 

To put; to take. Tufſer. 
25. To procure; to find. Locke. 


11. Not to neglect; not to ofnit: Jet bim 
have attention. teſprare. 
12. To hold; to regard: he has his friend 


in efteem. Pſulms. 
13. To maintain; to hold opinion; fr 
would have the ſun ftand, /tuil. Bacon. 
14. To contain. 5 are. 
Is. To require; to claim. ryden. 


16. To be 2 huſband or Wife to another. 
17. To be eugagec, as in a tafk. 
7 #:5ker. A. diſbn. 
18. To buy. Collier, 
19. It is moſt ufce in Engliſh, as in other 
European languages, as an auzilizry verb 
to make the tenſes. Face tne pretei per- 
fe, and had the preterplupœſect. 
20. HayT at, or «ith, is au exprefſion- 
denotiug rotolution to mak: iome attempt. 


MAVEN. / (Lagen, Dich, 
1. A port; a Larbem ; a le ie Ration for 
ﬀ I. 4 L 2 Sum. 


Dryden. | 


That which cauſes abliorrence. Peacham. 


| 


| 


ö 


þ 


] 
 HA'UGHTINESS. 


2. A ſhelter ; an alylum. 


8 /- (from haven. An overteer 
OT A Ft. ; . 


HA'VER. ＋ (from have.] Polteſior bat 


ers; JOUR peare ' 
HA'VER is a common word in — 
ein counties for oats. Peacham; 


HAUGHT a. (baut, French.] 

1. Haughty ; mlolent ; proud. Shakeſs; 
2. 68 ADN maguanimous. Sen oy, 

HA'UGHTTLLY. ad. [trom haughty.] Proud. 


; arrogantly, Dryden. 
J. [from baughty.] 


ride; arrogance, 


HA'UGHTY. a. (hautaine, French. 

1. Proud; lotty ; iniolcat ; arrogant ; con- 
enden, 
Priar. 

aer. 


teraptuous. 
2. Proudly great. 


3. Bold: adventurous. - 

HA/VING. / [from hawve.) 
1. Poſſeſſion ; eſtate; fortune. She 
2. The act or ſtate of poſſeſſing. Sidny, 
3 Behaviour; regularity. Shakeſpeare, 
HA'VIOUR. J [tor behaviour.) Condug 
manners. Sßbenęr. 
To HAUL: v. a. {baler, French, to draw} 
to pull; to draw; to drag by violence. 
HAUL. / (from the verb.] Pull; violence 

in dragging. 7. 


HAUM. / fhealm, Saxon. ] Straw. 


N T uffer. 
HAUNCH. / [hbancke, Dutch ; uche, Fr. 
anca, Itahan.]} : 
1. Tue thigh; the hi ..: - Ja 
2. The rear; the kind part. Shakeſpeare. 


To HAUNT. v. a: bunter, French.) , 
1. To frequent; to be much about any 
place or perſoa. | . 
2. It is uled frequently in an ill ſenſe 
one that comes unwelcome. Saviſt. 
3. It is eminently uſed of apparitions: 
To HAUNT. v. . To be muck about; to 


| ar frequently. Shakeſpeare. 

AUNT J. rom the verb.] 
I. Place 

2. Habit of being is a certain place. 

| e 3 

HA'UNTER. / [ from haunt.) Ficquenter ; 

one oftcn found in any place. Hollen. 

Addiſon. 


Wie an generai dcvaſtation. 


ment to flaugiucr. Shak-ſnea 


waſte ; to deftrov. 2i:ltavi. 
wind inſtrumen:. 3 

HAU"TBOY: Struwberrye 
BARRY, I 

HAW. , (haz, Saxon. 


Shakeſprare. 
Ice Sr za 


1. The berry aud ſced of the hawthorn. 
2. Os cArefreace ia the eye. | 


in which one is {:cquently found” 


HA'VOCK.. / {hafog, Welch. ] Wafle; 
HA'VOCK. . A word of encourage 
To HA'VOCK. v. as from the yen. } To 
HAU”TBOY. / [ aut and bois, Fry A 


2, ſhaZag 


—_— — —— jw | 


| 


| 


Re dT TO EYSTTFT- SY 


— — 


nos Dd. 
, — 


5 HA 
Paxa, Saxon.) A ſmall piece of pronnd 
A 10 * hte EU Care. 
WTHORN. / [hey Bonn, Saxon. 
wm ſpecies of medlar ; the thorn tharbears 
bass. Miller, 
HAW. &. n. To ſpeak ſlow ly with fre. 
quent intermiſſion and heſitation. | 


L” Eftrange. 

HAWKE. + [Hebeg, Welfh.] : k 
1. A bird of prev, uſed much anciently in 
ſport to catch other birds. Pracbain. 
3. [Hoch, Welſh.] An effort to force 

phiegm up the throat. 

To HAWK: w. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To fly hawks at fowls, Prior. 
2. Ts fly at; to attack on the wing. * 


3. Hoch, Welſh.) To force up phlegm 
with a noiſe. Wiſeman. 
4. To ſell by proclaiming in the ſtreets. 
HA'WEKED. a. [| from hawk.) Former like 
a hawk's bill. Brozpn. 
HA'WKER. / [from heck, German.] One 
who ſells his wares by proclaiming them 
u the ſtreet. + wy 
HA'WEWEED./. A plant. Miller. 
HA'WSES. /. of a ſhip.] Two round holes 
* under the ſhip's head or beak, through 
which the cables paſs. Harris. 
HAY. /, ſhiex, hig. Saxon.] Grafts dried 
ro fodder catile in winter, Camden. May. 
J dance the Hay. To dance in a ring. 
HAY, / [from hate, French.] A net which 
incloles the haunt of an animal. 
HA'YMAKER. / Clay and make.} One 
employed in drying graſs for hay. Pope. 
HA'ZARD. / [hazard, French.] 
1. Caance ; accident; fortuitous hap. 


Locke. 
3. Danger ; chance of danger. Rogers, 
3. A game at dice, Saif}. 
To HA'ZARD. v. a. [ hazarder, French.] 
To expoſe to chance. Hayavard. 
To HY'ZARD. mw. . 
1. To try the chance. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To adventure. Waller. 


HA*'ZARDABLE. a. {from hazard. | Ven- 
tureſome; liable ta chance. Fun. 


HA”ZARDER. / ¶ from hazard.) He who | 


hazards. 
HA'ZARDRY. /. from hazard. ] Teme- 
rityv; precipitation. Spenſer. 
HA/ZARDOUS. 4 (hazardenx, Fr. from 
* hazard.) Dangerous, expoſed to chance. 
HA'ZARDOUSLY. ad. {trom hazardous.) 
With danger or chance. 
HRZ E. /. Fog; miſt. | 
To HAZE. v. n. To be foggy or miſty. 


Anwort h. 


| 


| 


i 


} 


| 


FLA'ZELLY. a. Of the colour of h 


HE. — gen. him 3 


15. Place of chief reſort. 


| 


HE A 


ITAZEL.. a. (com the” noun} "Light 


Srown ; ot the colour of hazel. , 


rel; 4 


"light brown. 6 | 


HAZ V. a. if om haze ] Da k y es ; 
s . 8 0 * r N . r i | ; 8 
- n B : 


miſty | 4 
lur. ther; gen. 

them. Ihe, Saxęn.] oe OO 
I. The man that was named before. 


Milton. 
2. The man; the perſon. Daniel. 
3. Man, or male being. Dryden. 
4. Male; as, he bear, a he goat. Baton. 


HEAD. / fheapon, heapy, Saxon.) 

1. The part of the animal that contains 
the braing or the organ of ſenſation and 
ſe-t of thought. Dryden. 

2. Perſon as expoſed to any danger or pe- 
nalty ; the penalty was on bis head. 

Milton. 

3. Denomination of any animals: th# 
head of oxen. Arbuthnot. 

4. Chief; principal! perſon; one to whom 
the reſt are ſubordinate. Tillotſon, 

3. Place of honour ; the firſt place. 


Addiſon. 
6. Place of command. Addiſon. 
7. Countenance ; preſcnce, Dryden, 


8. Uaderſtanding; faculties of the mind. 

' £" Eftrange. 
9. Face, front ; fore 4 Dryden, 
10. Refiſtance ; hoſtile oppoſition. South. 
11. Spontaneous reſolution. Davies. 
12. State of a deer's horns, by which his 


age is known. a 
13. Individual. ran n 


14. The top of any thing bigger than the 
reſt. ; Watts, 

| Clarendon. 
= The fore-part of any thing, as of a 
ip. — 
17. That which riſes on the top: Mort. 


18. The blade cf an ax. Denter. 
19. Upper part of a bed. Genf. 
20. The brain. Pope. 
21 The dreſs of the h-ad. Swift. 


22. Principal topicks of diſcourſe. _ 
s Atterbury. 
23. Source of a ſtream. Raleigh. 
24. Criſis ; pitch. Addijon. 
25. Power; influence; force; ftrength ; 
dominion ; they gather head. South. 
26. Body ; conflux. Bacon. 
27. Power; armed force, 
28. Liberty in running a horſe. 


 - Shakeſpeare. 


| 29. It is very improperly applied to roots: 


as, a head of garlick. 


30. HEAD aud ears. The whole perſon. 
To ILAZE. VU, A. Ta fright One. 8 . 
| | | | 31. Hear and /ronlders. By force; vio- 


ranville. 
lemly. Felton. 


To 


Shakeſpeare. 


an — — — — — —— 4 * 
— — —— —ͤp 8 — - 
— — —— r —— 


' 
g 


- — 
— - 


HE A 
Fo HEAD. v. a. from the noun.) 


1. To lead; to influence; to dirett; to 


Prior. 


govern, „ phe 
@. To behead ; to kill by taking away th 
head. 5 arr. 
3. To ſit any thing with à head, or prin- 
* — 
4. To lop trees. Mortimer. 
HE ADAC H. /. Pain in the bead. Sidney. 
HE'ADBAND. / [bead and band.] 
I. A fillet for the head ; a topknat, 
Taiab. 
2. The band to each end of a We, 
HE'ADBOR.OUGH. / {read and b2rough.] 
A conſtable; a ſubordinate conſtable. 
Ca 


HE'ADDRESS. / (brad and dreſs. 
1. The covering of a woman's head. Pope. 
2. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs, 


Addiſou. 

HEAD ER. /{. [from head.] 
| I that heads nails or pins, or the 
2. The firſt brick in the angle. Maron. 
HE'ADGARGLE. A diſcaſe in cattle. 
HE'ADINESS. J from Bu. Hurry; 
raſhneſs ; ſtubbornneſs; precipitation; ob- 


ſtinacy. Spenſer. 

HEADLAND. , [bead and land. * 

1. Promontory ; cape. Dryden. 

2. Ground under hedges. 1 Lr. 
HE'ADLESS. a. [from Head. 

1. Without an head; beheaded. Spenser. 

2. Without a chief. Ralcigh. 

3. Obitinate; inconſiderate ; ignorant. 
HL ADLONG. a. 

1» Rach; thoughtleſs. 

2 Sudden; precipitate. St 


HE'ADLONG. a. [head and long.] 

1. With the head toremoſt. Pope. 

2. Raſhly ; without thought; precipitate- 
Dry 


den. 


3. Haſtily; without delay or reſpite. 
4+ It is very negligently uſed by Shake- 


. 
'ADMOUTD-SHOT. 10 [bead-mou!d, 
and/o8.] This is when the futures of the 
ſkull, generally the coronal, ride, or have 
their edges ſhot over one another. 


k ___ Quaney. 
HRE'ADPIECE. /. [heed and piece.) 
1. Armour tor the head; helmet; mo- 


TION. Scvrft. 


s. Underſtanding ; force of mind. 
Prigeaux. 
HEADQUARTERS. / [head and quar- 
ters.] Ihe place of general rendezvous, 
or lodgment for ſoldiers. Collier. 


HEADSHIP. / [from Head. ] Dignity ; au- 
thority ; chief place. | 

HEADSMAN. / [rad and man.] Execu- 
dioner. Dryden. 


HEA 
. ALL. /. [head and 
e Bo 


| 2 
HEAD STONE. / [head and fone, The 
firſt or capital one. Pſalm, 
HE'ADSTRONGO. a. [bead andfrong.] Un. 
reſtrained ; violent ; ungovernable. 


HE'ADW ORKMAN. /. (bead, work, ang 
man.] The foreman. ; 
wg . @. {trom A* 
I. ; ipitate ; ; violent. 
2. Apt affect the dad. 
To HEAL. u. a. [halan, Saxon.) 
1. To cure a perſan ; to reſtere from hurt 
or ſicknels. Matt.. 
2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. # ;ſeman. 
3. To perform the at of making a tore to 


cicatrize. iſeman. 
4. To reconcile; as, he healed — 
lions. 
To HIEAL. v. n. To grow well. Sharp, 
HE ALER / from heal.) One who cure 
or heals. Iſaiah, 
HEALING. participial a. [from heal.] 
Mild; mallifying ; gentle; aſſuzfive. 
HEALTH. / {from heel, Saxon.] 
1. Freedom from bodily pain or ſickneſs. 
2. Welfare of mind; purity ; goodneſs. 
3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. F/ 
4. Wiſh of happineſs in driuking. 


Shake 

HE'ALTHPFUL. a. [hcalth and full. 
1. Free from ſickneſs. South. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Bacen 


2. Well diſpoſed. | 
3. Wholeſome, ſalubrious. 


4. Salutary; productive of ſalvation. 


Common Prayer 


| HE'ALTHFULLY. ad. {irom bea:thful. 


1. In health. 
2. Wholeſomely. 
HE'ALTHFULNESS. / [from bealthful. ] 
t. State of being well. 
2. Wholeſomeneſs; falubrious qualities. 
HEA THILY. ad. ftrom healthy.} With» 
out fiekneſs. 

HEA'LTHINESS. / [from healthy. The 
ſtare of health. 
HE'ALTIILESS. a. {from health. ] Weak ; 
fick'y ; mfirm. Taylor. 
HE'ALTHSOME. a. [ from bea/th-} Whole- 
| ſome; lalutary. ___ Shakeſpeare, 
HE'ALTHY. a. [from kealth.) In health; 
free from ſickneſs. Arbuthnot. 
 HEAM. /. In beaſts, the ſame as the atter- 
birth in women. 
HEAP / [ heap, Saxon. | 
1. Many fingle things thrown together ; a 
pile, Dryden. 
2. A crowd; 2 rabble. Bacon. 
| 3. Cluſter ; number driven together. 

To HEAP. v. a. {from the neun. 


1. Te 


2 
S. 


EAA I r FID5 


Ia“ 


cox. 


1. To throw on heaps; to pilez to throw 
Ezehiel.' 


Wale 
„To accumulate; today up. , 756. 


. 


1. To add to ſomethingelle, 
HRN PER 


piles 


1 
Fo. 


0 HEAR. V. He [ hypauy Saxon, ] AY. 
1, To enjoy the lenle by which ſounds are 
diſtinguiſhed. | Holder. 
2. To liſten ;. to hearken. Denbam. 
3. To he told: to have an account. Ads. 


D HEAR. v. 4. 


1. To perceive by the ear. Chronicles. 

a. To give an audience, or allowance to 

ſpeak. _ Acts. 
3. To attend; to liſten to; to obey. 

Matt bea. 

Ezekiel. 


az. To try; to attend juclicially. 
* To attend . Deuteronomy. 


6. Ta acknowledge. | Priar. 
HEARD ſi;nifies a keeper: as heardh-arth, 
. a glorious kzeper. Gibjon. 


HEARER. / [from hear.] One. who at- 
tends to any doctrine or diſcourſe. 

5 Ben Jonſon. 

HEARING. / 1 hear. | 
x. The ſenſe by which ſounds are per- 


ceived. 1 
2. Audience. Shakeſpeare. 
adiſon. 


3. Judicial trial. 
4. Reach of the ear. Hooker. 
To HE'ARKEN. v. . ſheancman, Saxon.] 
1. To liſten by way of curioſity. Rogers. 
2. To attend; to pay regard. Pope. 
HE'ARKENER. / from hearken.] Liſten- 
er; one that hearkens. 
HEARSAY. / [hear and ſay.] Report; 
rumour. 3 Raleigh. 
HEARSE. / [of unknown etymology. | 
t. A carriage in which the dead are con- 


to the gra ve. | | 
2. A temporary monument ſet over a grave. 
| 5 (2) 
HEART. / ſheonr, Saxon.] 


1. The muicle which, by its contraction 
and dilatation, propels the blood through 
the courſe of circulation, and is therefore 
confidered 2» the ſource of vital motion. 

a. The chief part; the vital part. Bacon. 


3. The inner patt of any thing, Abbat. 
4. Petfon ; character: Shakeſpeare. 
5. Courage ; fpirit. Clarendon. 
6. Seat of love. „ yes 
7. Affection: inclination, Dryden. 
8. Memory. South. 


10. Paſſions; anxiety ; concern. 
3 5 $: | Shakeſpenre. 
11. Secret thoughts; receſſes bf the mind. 


, [from heap, ] One thrar makes |, 16. Conigience; 
. pee 
APY. a. . heap.) Lying in heaps 


— a iy 
3 
HAH L. A. Gn 


13; A.bard heart ia erueltx. Poe. 
14. o ind in the HEART. To be not 
Wholly averſ e. amy 
15. Secret meaning; hidden intention.” 
of good or ill. 


19. Streneth; power. Fo ; 
28. U:moſt degree. Shakeſpeare. 
19. It is much uſed. in compoſition for 
mind, or affection, -. * 
HEART. AcII. ＋ [heart and 2 Sor 
0 eare., 


row; pang ; anguiih. Sh 
HEARTBREAK / | heart and break. } 
Overpawering ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 
HEART-BREAKER. /, A cant name for 
a woman's curls, Hudibras. 


HEART-BREAKING. a. Overpowering 


, with ſorrow. _ | Spenſer. 
HEART-BREAKING, /. Overpawerieg 
keawill 


griet. 
HEART-BURNED. / [beart and burn. f 
n aſſions inflamed. Shake/deare; 
HEART-BURNING. / [heart and burn. 
1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from 
an acrid humour: Woodward. 
2. Diſcontent ; ſecret enmity. Sauift. 
HEART-DEAR. a. Sincerely beloved. 
HEART-EASE. { Quiet; tranquillity. 
HEART-EASING. a. Giving quiet. 
| ; Milton. 
HEART-FELT. a. Felt in the conſci- 


ence. | | 
HEART-PEASE. /. A plant. Miller. 
HEART-SICK. * 
1. Pained in mind. Taylor. 
2. Mortally ill; hurt in the conſtitu- 
tion. 
— 4 A plant. Marti mer. 
HEART-STRING. / Chrart and fring. ] 
The tendons or ner ves ſuppoſed to brace 


and ſuſtain the heart. Spenſer. Taylor. 
HEART-S TRUCK. 2. 8 ? 

1. Driven to the beart; infixed for ever in 

the mind. Shakeſpeare. 


2. Shocked, with fear or diſmay: Milton. 
HEART-SWELLING. a. Rankling in the 
mind, . 
HEART- WHOLE. a. wes 
t. With the affections yet unfixed. 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HEART-WOUNDED. a. Filled with paſ- 
ſiau of love or grief. Pope. 
HEARTED. a. It is only uſed in compo- 
| fition : 28, hard Heart. | 
To HEARYEN. v. a. {from heart.) 
1. To eucauragze ;.to animate ; to ſtir up. 
2. To mcliorate with manure. May. 
HEART H. / The pavemeut of a rom on 
which a fire is made. Dryden. 
HEARTILY. ad. rom Hartly. 
i. Sigcerely ; act. el; daligent'y ; vigo- 


| : Dames. 
ta. Diſpoſition of mind. Sidney. 
"::. Bt. L 


rouily. te Bury. 
4 P 2. From: 


HEA 


2. From the heart ; fully. 
3. Eagerly ; with defire. 
HE'ARTINESS. / [trom hearty.) 
1. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Prior. 


2. Vigour ; Giligence ; ſtrength. gylor. 
HEARTLESS. a. {from heart.] Without 
courage; ſpiritleſs. Coauley. 
HE ARTLESSLV. ad. E heartleſs. ] 
Without courage; faintly ; timidly. 
HE/ARTLESSNESS. fe (from heartleſs.] 
Want of courage or fpirit ; dejection of 
mind. 


HE'ARTY. a. {from heart.] 
1. Sincere; undiflembled ; warm; zea- 
lous. Clarendon. 
2 3 full _ 5 
2, VI ous ; Rionge | ope. 
4. ont ; hard; 3 Wotton. 


HEARTY-HALE. a. {hearty and hate.) 
Good for the heart. ' Spenſer. 
HEAT. / ſhear, hex Saxon. ] 


1. The ſenſation cauſed by the approach or | 


touch of fire. 
2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burn- 
inc. | 
3- Hot weather. Addiſen. 
4. State of any body under the action of 
the fire. Moxon. 
5. One violent action unintermitted. 


den. 
6. The ftate cf being once hot. Dryden. 
7. A courſe at a race. Dryden 
8. Pimples in the face; fluſh. Addiſon. 


95 Agitation of ſudden or violent pai- 
on. 
10. Faction; conteſt ; party-rage. 
| King Charles. 
11. Ardour of thought or elocution. 
Addiſon. 
To HEAT. v. &. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make hot; to endue with the power 
of burning. Daniel. 
2. To caufe to ferment. Martimer. 
3. To make the conſtitution feveriſh. 
Arbut bnot. 
4. To warm with vehemence of paſhon or 
deſire. Dryden. 
5. To agitate the blood and ſpirits with 
action. ö Dryden. 
HE ATER. /. [from heat.) An iron made 
hot, and put into a box-iron to ſmooth and 


lait linen. 
8 


ATH. /, [erica, 
1. 8 plant. 8 
2. e overgrown wu at h. 
och cha Shakefpeare. 
3. A place covered with ſhrubs of whatever 
ind. © Bacon. 
HEATH-COCK. /, [heath and cock.) A 
large fowl that frequeats heath. Currav. 


HEA 
HEATH-PEAS. , A ſpecies of bing 


vetch. 
a” ee 1. 
nt. 
THEN. /. [heyden, German.) Th, 
genuiles ; the pagans ; the nations unac- 
quainted with the covenant of grace. 


Addi 
HEA”THEN. a. Gentile; pagan. 45 
'ATHENiISH. a. (ſrom — „ 

1. Belonging to the gentiles. 

2. Wild ; ſavage; rapacious; crnel. 
 HEATHENISHLY. a. from lzathen.) Af. 
| ter the manner of heathens. 

HE'ATHENISM. /. [from beatben.] Gen. 
tiliſm; paganiſm. mmond, 
HE ATH. 2. [from heath.) Full of 

heath. | 
To HEAVE. ». a. 
; hoax » 


1 


2. To Carry. Shake are, 
3. To raiſe ; to lift. 7, ary 
4. To cauſe to ſwell. Dom ſon. 


| $+ To force up from the breaſt. 


Shakeſpeare, 
6. —— — * to 1 Sbakec/deare. 
7. 10 pill; to elate. Hay<vard. 
To HEAVE Ve. Ne 
1. To pant; to breathe with pain. 
Dryden, 
2. To labour. Atterburz, 


& riſe with labour; to ſwell and 


4. To keck ; to feel a tendency to vemit, 
HEAVE. / [from the verb.] 
1. Lift; exertion or effort upward. 


; Drydrs, 
2. Riſing of the breaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to riſe. F'udibras. 


HEAVE Ofering. /. An offering among the 
Numbers. 


ews. 


—ñ 


5, Elevation; ſublimity. Shakeſpeare. 
HE'AVEN-BORN. Defcended from the 
| celeſtial regions. Dryden. 


HE'AVEN-BRED. Produced or cuitivated 
in heaven. Shakeſpeare. 


HE'AVEN-BUILT. Buikt, by the agency of 
oe 


gods. 
HE AVEN- DIRECTED. 


I. Raiſed toward the fiy. 


* Tavght 


& 23 & F FÞ IFR &@ 


_ HEAVY. a. Theapig, Saxon.) | 


HEB 
2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 


Pope. 
HEAVENLY. a. [from heawven.] 
1. Reſembling heaven; ſupremely excel- 
lent. Sidney. 
2. Celeſtial ; inhabiting heaven. Dryden. 
HE'AVENLY. ad. | 
1. In a manner reſembling that of hea- 
ven. 
2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 
HE'AVENWARD ad. [heaven and peand. 


Saxon.] Toward heaven. Prior. 

HE/AVILY. ad. [from beawy.] | 
1. With great ponderouſnels. 

2. Grievoully ; afflictively. Collier. 


3. Sor rowfully ; with an air of dejection. 


endon. 

HE'AVINESS. / [from beavy.] 
1. Ponderouſneſs; the quality of being 
heavy; weight. Wilkins. 


2. Dejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit. | 
3- Inaptieude to motion or thought. 
| Arbuthnot. | 
4. Oppreſſion ; cruſh ; affliction. 
5. Deepneſs or richneſs of foil. 
Arbuthnot. 


1. Weighty ; ponderous ; tending ſtrongly 
to the — Bhs — 


2. Sorrowful ; dejected; depreſſed. 


HED 
| UE'BRAISM./; [ 5rbraifme, French ; &b-a- 


i/mus, Latin.] A Hebrew idiom. 
Addiſon. 
HE'BRAIST. / (Hebrews, Latin.) A man 
ſkilled in Hebrew. 
HEBRVCIAN, / (from Hebrexv.] One ſkil- 
led in Hebrew. Raleigh. 
HE'CATOMB. /. [ hecatombe, French.] A 
i on 2 hundred cattle. Donne. 
'CTIC: . 
HE/CTICK. e A. [heÞ:que, French. ] 
1. Habitual; conſtitution il. 
2. Troubled with a morbid heat. Taylor. 
HE'CTICK. / An heQtick fever. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
HE CTOR. / [ from Hecto-, the great He- 
merick warriour.] A bully ; a bluſtering, 
turbulent, pervicacious, noiſy fellow, 


To HE'CTOR. v. a. {from the noun.] Te 
threatan ; to treat with infolent terms. 
Arbuthnot. 
Te HECTOR. v. „. To play the bully. 
HEDERA'CEOQUS. a. [hederacens, Latin.) 
Producing ivy. Dic. 
HEDGE. / ſnezxe, Saxon. ] A fence made 
round grounds with prickly buſhes. Pope, 
HEDGE, prefixed to any word, notes ſome- 
thing mean. Savift. 
To HEDGE. v. a. from the noun. ] 


Shakeſpeare. | t. To incloſe with a hedge. Bacon. 
3. Grieyous ; oppreſſive; afflictive. 2. To obſtruct. . Hoſea, 
| Swift. 3- To encircle for defence. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Wanting alacrity ; wanting briſkneſs of 4. To ſhut up within an inclofure., 

appearance. Prior. i Locke. 

5. Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment; | 5. To force into a place already full. 
unanimated. Swift. } ; Dryden, 
6. Wanting activity; indolent ; lazy. To HEDGE. v. 2. To ſhift; to hide the 
7. Drouſy ; dull; tor pid. Luke. | head. Shakeſpeare. 
8. Slow; fluggiſh. Shakeſpeare. HED GE-BORN. a. [hedge and born.] Or 


9. Stupid; fooliſh. | 
10. Burdenſome ; troubleſome ; tedious. 


11 Loaded; incumbered ; burdened. | 
Bacon. 
11. Not eaſily digeſted. Arbuthnot. 


13. Rich in foll ; fertile; as Hy lands. 
14. Deep; cumberſome ; as heavy roads. 
HE AVV. ad. As an adverb it is only uſed in 

compoſition ; heavily. ttheaw. 
HE'BDOMAD. / [hebdomas, Latin. ] A 
we K; a ſpace of ſeven days. Brown. 
HEBDO'MADAL. . from hebdomas, 
HEBDO'MADARY Latin.] Weekly ; 
conſiſting of ſeven days. Brown. 
To HE'BE TATE. v. a. [hebeto, Latin.] To 
dull; to blunt; to ſtupify. Arbutbnot. 
HEBETA'TION. { [from hebetate.] 
1. The act of dulling. 
2 The ſtate of being dulled. 
HE BETUDE. FL. (hebetudo, Latin.) Dul- 
gels ; obtuſcuels ; bluntueis. Harvey. 


no known birth; meaniy born. 
Shakeſpeare. 
HEDGE-FUMITORYT./. A plant. 
Ainſworth. 
HED GE-HOG. / [hed7e and bog. 
| I, An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns 


in a hedge. Ray. 
2. A term of reproach. Shakeſpeare. 
3- A vlant. Ainſworth. 


HEDGE-HYSSOP. { (ge and Prop.) 

A ſpecies of willow-wort. {l. 

HEDGE MUSTARD. /. A plant. Miller. 
HEDGE-NETTLE. / A plant. 

Ainſworth. 

| HEDGE-NOTE. / [hedge and note.] A 

word of contempt. Dryden. 


hedge-hog. akeſprores 
 HEDGE-ROW. / [hedge and row.] The 
ſeries of trees or buſhes planted for inc lo- 
ſures. Milton, 


l 3P 3 


HEDGE- 


Prior. 


HEDGE-PIG. /. [hedge and pig.] A young 
8 


[ 
11 
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HEG 


HEDGF-SPARROW. /: [hedge and par- 


row.] A ſparrow that lives in hufhes. 
'  Ghakeſpeare. 


_ HE'DGING-BILL. /. ede and bill.) A 


cutting-hock uſed in making hedges. 


| Sidney 
IE“ DG ER. /. from hedge.] One who 
makes hedges. x Locke. 


To HEED. wv. a. ſhewan, Saxon.) To 
mind; to refard ; to take notice of ; to 


attend. Locke. 
HEED. / [from the verb.] 
1. Care; attention. Auddiſon. 


2. Caution; fearful attention; ſuſpicious 


watch. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Care to avoid. TI /locſon. 
4. Notice; obſervation. Bacon. 
5. Seriouſneſs; ſtaidneſs. Shakeſpeare. |' 


6. Regard ; reſpectable notice. L E/irange. 
HEEDFUL. a. | from heed.] 3 
1. Watcbful; cautious; ſulpicious. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Attentive ; careful; obſerving. _ 
HE'EDFULLY. ad. (from heedful.) At- 
tentively ; carefully; cautiouſly. Hatts. 
HE'EDFULNESS. / [from heed/ul.) Cau- 
tion; vigilance. 
HE'EDILY.ad. Cautiouſly; vigilantly. Di#. 
HE'EDINESS. /. Caution; vieilance. Dicf. 
HE EDLESS. a. trom Herd.] Negligent ; 
inattentive ; carel- 1s. Locke. 
HE'EDLESSLY. av. {from heedleſs. 4 Care- 
leſsly ; negligentlv. Arbuthnot. 
HE'EDLESSNESS. / [from heedle/s.] Care- 
le ſſneſs; negligence; inattention. Locke. 
HEEL. / [ hele, Saxon.] : 


1. The part of the foot that protuberates 


behind. Denham. 

a. The whole foot of animals.  AddiJor. 

3. The fect, as employed in flight. 

| 1” Eftrange. 

4. To be at the Hes. To purtue clote- 

ly; to follow harn. Milton. 

4. To lay br the HEELS. To fetter; to 

ſhackle; to put in yyves. b 
6. The back part of a ſtoc king: whence 
the phraſe to be vt at heels, to be worn 
our, ; J f 
To HEEL. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To dance. © Shakeſpeare. 

2. To lean on one fide: as, the ſhip 
HE'ELER. 0 [from heel.] A cock that 

firikes well with his heels. | 
HE“ EL-PIECE. / {heel and A piece 
fixed on the ider part of che ſhoe. 
Ty HEEL-PIECE. v. a. [ heel and piece. 
To put a piece of leather ou a ſhoe-hecl. 
NEET. / [ trom heave.] 

1. Heaving ; effort. Shakeſpenre. 
2. For haft. ] Handle. Waller. 
HE'GIRA. / {Arabick.] A term in cl. ro- 

: | | 


Hudibras. | 
HELD. The preterite and part. _ of hoid. 
 HELFACAL. a. {heltagre, Fr. 


ö 


: 


: 
. 


| HE'LICA Me 
heels. | 


; 


HEL 


nology, ſignitying the epoch, or aceount 
of time, uſed by the Arabians, who begin 
from the day that MiD. 2 
eſcape from Mecca, July 16. A. D. 614. 
HE'IFER. / [heahpone, Saxon.] A young 
cow. Pope. 
HEIGH HO. interj. An of 
flight languor and uneaſineſs. 


">; 
HEIGHT. /. [from high.] _ 
1. Elevation above the ground. 
2. Altitude; ſpace meaſured upward. 
2. Degree of latitude. Abbot, 
4. Summit; aſcent ; towering eminence. 
5- Etevation of rank; ſtation of dignity, 
6. The utmoſt degree; full completion. 
7. Utmoſt exertion. Shakeſpeare, 
8. State of excellence; advance toward 
perfection. * » Addiſon, 


To HEIGHTEN. v. a. [from height.) 


t. To raiſe higher in place. 
2. To improve ; to meliorate. 
3. To aggravate; to exalt. 
4. To improve hy decorations. 


Dryder. 


HETNOUS. 4. [(Haincux, French. ] Atroci- 


ous; wicked in a high degree. 


HE'INOUSLEY. ad. [trom heinous.] Atroci- 


ouſly ; wickedly. 


Rogers. 


HE'INOUSNESS. / [from heinous.| Atro- 


ciouſneſs ; wickednels. Rogers. 


HEIR. /. ire, old French.) One that is 


inhefitor to any thing atter the preſent 
poſſe ſſor. Swift. 


To HEIK. v. a. [{f.om the noun. ] To in- 
herit. | Dryden. | 
HE'IRESS. /, [from heir.] An inheritrix ; 


Waller. 


2 woman that :rherits. 


HEAIRLESS. 4. {from heir.] Without an 


heir. 


Shakeſpeare. 


HETRSHIP. / {from Hir. ] The ſtate, cha- 


racter, or privileges of an heir. 


Ayliſſe. 


HEAIRLO GM. /. [Heir and ze oma, goods, 


Saxo. ] Any turniture or moveable de- 
ere # odeſce':d by interitance, and there- 
fore inſeparable from the treehold. Swift. 


rom A.) 
Energing trom ine luſtre of the ſun, or 
falling into it. 


Spiral ;* with many cucumvolutio - 
Nn uin. 
HE'LIOID Paurabsla, in Mathematicks, or 
the paralhclick ipiral, is a curve which 
ariſes from the ſuppotition of the axis of 
the common Apollonian parabola's being 
bent round into the periphery of a circle, 
and is a line then E thro? the extre- 
mit ies of the ordinates, which do now con- 
verge te and the cenue of the laid circie. 


Harri. 
UELl- 


JOG GE IE —- — EI 


| Brown. 
a. [hilice, Fr. from at.] 


bot, 
= 
ity, 
on. 

eare. 
ward 
liſon, 


„der. 


troci- 


troci- 
ers. 
Atro- 
ogers. 
hat is 
reſent 
awift, 


o in- 


ryden. | 


itrix ; 
aller. 
ut an 
peare. 
„cha- 
iyliſſe. 
oode, 
e de- 
there- 
Syſt. 


f Hold. 


. 


un, or 


ran. 
4, A «| N 


* 

Ain. 
ks, or 
w hicn 
2xis of 
being 
circle, 
extre- 
con- 
circie. 
arri. 


HELL 


HEL | 

HELIOCE'NTRICK a. {heliocentrique, Fro 

and z.] Belonging to the centre 
of rhe fun. Harris. 

HELIOSCOPE. /. [helio/cove, Fr. , 
and er.] A ort of teleſcope fitted % 

as to look on the hody of the jun, Wichout 
offence to the eyes. 

HE'LIOTROPE. /. e and 7girw.} A 
plant that turns toward the fun; but more 
particularly the turnlol, or ſur-How er. 

Government of i.ze Tongue. 

HE'LISPHERICAL. . (Heli and here.] 
The Hrlißphrricul nic is the rhonb i ne in 
navixatiou. Huris. 

HELIX. /. [Helice. Fr. i245) A ſpiral une. 

IIELL./. helle. Saxon.) 

1. The place of the devil and wicked fou's, 
| Couuley. 

2. The place of ſeparate fonls, wictuer 
good or had. Aprilrs Creed. 

z. The place at a running ph to which 
thoſe who are caught are carried. Sdney. 

4. The place into which a tayior throws 
nis ſhreds. Tudihras. 
5. The internal powers. Conley. 

HELL-BLACK. a. Black as hell. Sp. 

HELUL-BRO TH. / [bell an broth.) A com- 
poelition hoiled up tor inf.rnal purpoſes. 

HELL-DOGMED. a. [bell and doom.) Con- 

 figned to hell. Milton. 

HELL-HATED. a. Abhorred like heli. 

HELL-HOUND. / [heile hund, Saxon. 

t. Dog of hell. ) Dryd-n. 
2. Agent of hell. Multon. 
HELL-KITE./ [hell and Kit.] Kite of in 


erna breed, 


mas lower. Millar. 
1 A bite. ſ. [veratrum, Lain.) 
A plant. | 
HE'LEENISEM. /. [Paamern;.} An idiom 
of the Greek, | : 
HE'LUISH. 4. from Hell. 
i. Having the qualities of hell ; internal; 
wuked. Soul. 
2. Sent trom hell; belonging to hell. 


: Siuncy. 
BE LLISHLY. ad. from hell.) Iuter- 
nally; wicke''ly, - 


HE'LLISHNÞ38. / trum helli/h.| Wicked- 
nis; abnncre | qualiit's, . 
HE LEWARD. au. from Hall.] Toward 
bet, 15 Py, . 
HLA denotes defence: as Zudbelm, haphy 
defence. i 
HELM. /. (elm, Saxon.) eh 
1. A covering tor the head in war. 
Dryden, 
2. The part of a coat of arms that hears 
the creſt, | Camden. 
3. The upper part of the ictort. Haqle. 


SAH et. 


HE'LLEBORE. / Helleberus, Lai.) Crilt- | ME'LPER. / {from help.) 


HEL 


4. ſhelma, Saxon.} The ſteerage; the 
rudder. Ben Jonſon 
5. The ſtation of government. Swift. 
To HELM. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
guide; to conduct. Sha rr. 
HE LME D. a. [from Helm.] Furniſhed with 
a headpiece. Milton. 
HE'T.MET. / A helm; a headpiece. 


Dryden. 
HEUEMINTHICKE. a. (from a.] Re- 
lating to worms. 
To HELP. v. a. preter. helped, or holp ; 
part. he/ped, or holpen. (nelpan, Saxon.| 
1. To aſſiſt; to ſupport ; to aid. , 
. Fairfax. 
2. To remove, or advance by help: the ope- 
ration is helped by air. Locke. 
3. To free from pain or diſeaſe : the pain is 
helped by medicine. Locke. 
4. Lo cure; to heal. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To remedy ; to change for the better: 
you cannot help your former loſſes. 
6. To torbear; to avoid: be cannot help 
loving her. y 4 
7. To HELP to. To ſupply with; to fur- 
niſn *x**h. . 
To HELP. v. u. "I 
1. To contribute aſſiſtance. Dryden. 
2. To bring a ſupply. Rymer. 
HELP. , (from the verb; hulpe, Dutch.] 
1. Aſſiſtance; aid; lupport; ſuccour. 
Knolles. Smalridge. 
2. That which forwards or promotes. 


* 


Js That which gives help. Wilkins. - 
4 R- dy. Holder. 
1. Au aſſitant; an auxiliary. Kings. 
2. One that admintiters remedy. More. 
3. A ſupernumerary jervInts Swift. 


4. One that ſupplies with any thing want» 
ed. Shakeſpeare . 
HELPFUL. a. Cc and full.] 
1. Vietul; chat which gives aſſiſtance. 
2. Whol-jom- ; lalutary. Raietgh. 
HE'LPLESS. a. [from help. ] 
1. Wanting power ta ſuccour one's ſelf, 
2. Wanting {11pport or afftiitance. Pope. 
3. Irremediable ; admitting uo help. 
: Spenſer. 
4. Unſupolied; void. Dryden. 
9 ad. (from helpleſs.) With» 
NUT luer. 
IIE “LS LESSINESS. /: {trom helple/5.] Want 
of frccour, 
HEL TER-SKELTER. ad. In a hurry; 
wi hout order. IL'Hſirange. 
HELVE. /. [Thelpe, Saxon.] The handle 
of aa ax. | 
To HELVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit 
with a l.clve. 


- 2 — ́—ů— UK—ͤ— 


HEN-HARM. 


HEN 


HEM. 7. chem, Saxon.] 5 
1. The edge of à garment doubled and 
ſewed to keep the threads from ſpread- 


ing. 
2. "HON Dutch.] "The noiſe uttered 
by a ſudden and violent expiration of the 


breath. Addiſon. 
To HEM. v. a. 
1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border ſewed together. 


2. To border; to edge. Spenſer. 
3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine ; 
to ſhot. Fairfax. 
To HEM. v. n. [hemmen, Dutch.] To ut- 
ter a noiſe by a violent expulſion of the 
breath. | 
HE'MICRANY. / [en, half, and zgxmo, 
the ſkull.) A pain that affects only one 


rt of the head at a time. DPurncy. 
HEMICYCLE. fe [uixond@&.] A half 
round. 


HE MINA. /. About ten ounces. 
HE'MIPLEGY, /, (eu, half, and As, 
to ſtrike. | A palſy, or any nervous affec- 


tion relating thereunto, that ſeizes one fide 
at a time. 


HE'MISPHERE. / Ce αν., The half 
of a globe, where it is ſuppoſed to be cut 


through its centre in the plane of one of | HENCEFORWARD ad. ¶ hence and for- 


its greatef} circles, 
HEMISPHERICAL. 1 here.] 
HEMISPHE RICK. ? round ; con- 

taining half a globe. Boyle. 
HE'MISTICEK / Liu. ] Halt averſe. 
HE'MLOCK. / [ hemloc, Saxon. |] An 

herb. | ller. 
HEMORRPAGE. 7 /. [z:uoj«yia. ] A vio- 
HE'MORRHAGY.y lent flux ot blood. 
HE'MOKKHOIDS. , Lee,. The 

Savi 


iles ; tie «emrons. ift. 

HE MORRHOIDAL. [-e-morrhoidal, Fr. 
Belonging tv the veins in the tunda- 
ment. 

HEMP. / ſhzrep, Saxon; hampe, Dutch.) 
A fibrous plant of which coarle linen and 
ropes are made. Mortimer. 

HEMP Agrimony. ſ. A plant. 

HE'MPEN 
hemp. 

HEN. / (henne, Saxon and Dutch.] 

1. The female of a houſe- cock. 
2. The female of any land-fowl. 
Addifen. 

HEN- DRIVER. / [hen and driver.) A 
kind of hawk. l/alton. 

. A kind of kite. 

HEN-HARRIER. Ainſeorth. 

HEN-HEARTED. a. [ hen and heert.] Da- 
flardly; cowardly. 

HEN-PECKED. 2. [her and pecked.] Go- 
verned by the wife. Arbuthnot. 


HER 
HEN-ROOST. 1 [hen and r09/t.) The pace | 


where the poultry reſt. 


HENS-FEET. J A kind of plant. en. 
Ain orth. 
HEN-BANE.f. [ >yo/cyamos, Latin. A lant 


25 
ad. or inter). i 
hennes. oid En Uk. 5 1 
1. From this place to another. 


Roſcommon, 


2. Away: to a diſtance. Milton, 


3. At a diſtance ; in another place. 


To HENEE. v. a. (from the adverb.] Te 
ſend off; to diſpatch to a diſtance. 


HENCEFORTH. ad. henonpons, Saxon.) 


From this time forward. Milton. 


ward.] From this time to futurity. 
Dryden. 
HE'NCHMAN / ſhync, Saxon, a ſervant, 
and man. Skinner.) A page; an attendant, 
To HEND. v. a. [henvan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſeize; to lay hold on. Fairfax, 
2. To crowd; to ſurround. Shakeſpeare. 
HE'NDECAGOMN. { [ite and s.] A 

figure of eleven fides or angles. 

HEPA'TICAL. 2 a. [hepaticus, Latin.] Be- 


HEPA'TICK. $ longing to the liver. 
Arbut hnot. 
HEPS. / Hawthorn-berries, commonly cal- 
led Hips. Ainſworth, 


HEPTACA'PSULAR. a. [ and capſula, 
Lat.] Having ſeven cavities or cells. 
HE'PTAGOMN. / [is and .] A figure 


with ſeven ſides or angles. 


a. (from hemp.) Made of | HEPTA'GONAL. a. [from heptagon.] 


Having ſeven angles or ſides. 
HE'PTARCHY. /. [!z% and aN. ] A ſeven- 
fold government. Camden. 
HER. pron. 
1. Belonging te a family; of a ſhe ; of a 
woman. Comvley. 
2. The oblique caſe of he. Coauley. 


HERS. pronoun. This is uſed when it refers 

do a ſubſtantive going before: as, ſich are 

her charms, ſuch charms are hers. Cowley. 
HE'RALD. / [herault, French.] | 

1. An officer whoſe buſineſs is to regiſter 

genealogies, adjuſt enſigns armorial, regu - 

te 


Shakeſpear 
4. From this time; in the future. 5 | 
Arbuthng, 
5. For this reaſon ; in « uence of this; 
becauſe of this. Tillotſon. 
6. From this cauſe ; from this ground. 
Arbuthnat. 
7. From this ſource ; from this original ; 
from this ſtore. Suckling. 
8. From hence is a vitious expreſſion. 


* I „% a. As. Af 


HER HER 
ls, and anciently to carry meſ- | 2. To aſſociate. N aid. 
e —1 — princes, an 1 — 8 v. a. Te throw or put into a 
bo d peace. n Jonſon. cr 
; A 4 — a forerunner; a — * . (herd en 
" RALD. v. a. [from the noun.] To | HE'RDMAN. 2./ [berd and man. One em- 
*. REECE as 2 mak Shakeſpeare. HE RDSMAN. _ in tending herds, 
* HE'RALDRY. / [ herauiderie, French. | HERE. ad. [hen, 4 a 
i 1. The art or office of a —_— IVY I. _ ane FOR _ 
eac 2. In e X ; 
2. Blazonry. Cleaweland.} 3. It is xr xy oppoſed to there. Spratt. 
1 HERB. 7. [herbe, Fr. herba, Lat.] Herbs | HEREABO/ ad. | bere and about.) A- 
D are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and | bout this place. Addiſon. 
i ; : future Rate. 
have nothing woody in them; 2s graſs | HEREA*FTER. ad. In a - 
5 and hemlock. Locke. Goxvley. n 0 5 
— nnen Dr 
; . @. Latin. ] | HEREBY”. ad. | here and Ly.) By this. 
0 1 io Ro 9 — HE RE/DITAB 4. ( D 
* Feeding on vegetables. Derham. ek ob be V Fr 1 ; J 
Þ / * French. HE'REDIT A MENT,/.[heredium, Latin. 
L 1 8 A law term 4 inheritance. 
. ; Woodward. | HEREDITARY. « [beredltaire, French. 
he and the right of paſture. Poſſeſſed or claimed by a right e- 
© n , tee. ritance ; deſcen ding by — = 
'RBAL. . from ber 5. boo Con- l . 
51 ring a — and deſcriptions of ws © 6 oof ad. (from ww 
l ts. . F : . 
— H RBALIST., . [ from herbal.) 1 man HEREIN. ad. {here and in.] In 1 
| ſkilled in herbs. Bron. : » 
R HERBALIST. [berbarius, Latin. 2 ws 8 O. ad. {here and into.] Inte 
| ſkilled in herbs. oyle. 18. ; 
4 | HER BELET. . [diminutive - 4. A 3 ad. [here and of: } 1 a 
4 ſmall herb. are.| © 8. I 
HERBE'SCENT. a. C berbeſcens, Latin.]| HEREON. ad. [here and on.] Upon this. 
m Growing into herbs, HEREO'UT. ad. {here and out.] Out of this 
T HERBID. — [herbidus, Latin. ] Covered erer. 3 yo 
wit er 5 : » * on . 7 
Je HE'RBOROUGH. /, 3 German.) ay ery Freach.] Solitary ; RR 
= nl Be Wh cons BY. — Jonſon. HE'RESY. /: (berefie, French; berge, 
. RBO in. 1 Latin. inion of private men differ · 
- | \ ng with herbs nn, ent 255 * of the cathlick and ortho- 
8 ULE 6 . Latin. dox church. Bacon, King Charles 
la, | 2 © _ 9 0 2 HE RESIARCH. 75 * 7 reach. 
JF AJ A leader in hereſv. tilling fleet. 
re | 3 4 5 — es 1 HE” RETICK. + [beretigue, Fr.] 1 > = N 
1 agat rivate Opintous - 
II EET SIE OC | 
| of herbs. on. ö N N 
| HERD. / ſheond, Saxon. ] HERE”TICAL. a. from heretic4.] Contain» 
3 nüt 2 ſt h Flocks | ing hereſy. Decay of Piety. 8 
"= 1. A number of beaſts together. ur at RED 1 
and herds are Ser p, and exen, —— —_— — . . | | 
on. l : | 
Nh i 2. S company of men, in . or | 8 "uo ad. [here and to.] To this ; add | 
4 teſtation. ryacn. * 3 ' 8 | f 
— | 3- It anciently ſignified a keeper — _— _ n 2 1 2 g 
| <4 OO © © | HEREUNTO. ad. [here and anzo.] Tothis, | 
ley: $5 HERD. ==. tas te nan Locke. 
* 1. To run ia herds er companies. 4 ay” peg ad. ¶ here and wel wad 
gu- et Ho HERIOT: 
late x | | 


—— 
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H E R HEW] 


HE RIOT. / ſhenezilt, Saxon.) A fine | TIT /RDYRY., * j from heron) 4 
id to the lord at the death of a land- | HE 8 ONSHAW. Place where. hernng 
older. Dryden. breed, Derham 
HE'RITABLE. a. { hzres, Latin.) A per- HE'RPES. J. [t;74.) A cutaneous inflam. 
fon that may inherit whatever may be in- | mation. Wiſeman 
herited. | Hale. | HE'RRING. /,. [ harene, French; berg, 
HERITAGE. / [heritage, French.] Son-] A ſmall fea fiſh, 


o 


Saus /t. 


1. Inheritance ; citate devolved by ſucceſ- | HERS. pon. The fernale poſſ:flive : as, % 


_—_ . Rogers.! is her houſe, this houſe is hers. Rofeom, 
2. [In divinity.] The people of God. | HERSPF. / {berfia, low Latin.) 


HERMA”PHRODITE. / | trom — and 1. A temporary monument raiſed over 2 
«peairn.] An animal uniting two ſexes. rave. 
HERMAPHRODITICAL. a. {from h-r- 2. The carrizges in which corpſes are drawn 


masbrodite.] Partaking of both ſexes. 10 the grave. . Pape. 
NERMETIICAL. 2 a. [Ctrom Hermes or | To HfERSE. v. a. [from the noun.] T» put 
HERME”TICK. Mercury.] Chymical. | into an herſe. \Cra/hax, 


HERME”TICALLY. ad. [rom hermetical.) | HERSELF. pronoun. The female pertonal 
According to the hermetical or chymick | yronoun, in the oblique caſes reciprocal, 


- N HE'RSELIKE. a. (ere and lite. Fune- 
HE RMITIT. ＋. (ienuivus. real; ſutable to funerais. Bacon. 
1. A ſolitary ; an anchoret ; one who re- To HRV. v. a. [hepian, Saxon.] T5 
tires trom ſociety to contemplation and de- guard as holy. Spenſer, 
votion. | Addiſon. | HE'S!TANCY. /, [from hefttatr.) Duhi- 

2. A beadſman ; one bound to pray for oufnefs; uncertainty. Itterhuy, 
another. Shakeſpeare. | To HE'SITATE. v. a. [he/ito, Latin.] To 


HE'RMITAGE. / [ hermitage, Freuch.]| be doubtful ; to delay; th pauſe. Pope: 
The call or habitation ot a hermit; HESTITA'TION. / (from he/ tate.) 


Addiſon. | 1. Doubt; uncertainty ; difficulty made. 
HE'RMITESS. /. [from hermit. ] A woman | 2. Intermiſfion of ſperch; want of volu- 


retired to devotion. | bility. Swift, 
HERMUYTICAL. a. {from hermit.] Suitable HEST. / [hzpr, Saxon.} Command; pr:- 
to a hermit. cept ; injunction, Shakeſpeare. 


HE'RMODACTYL. /. Lend and 32zr240>.] | HE'TEROCLITE. / [heteroclitum, Latin. 
Hermodactyl is a root, and repreſcuts the | x. Such nouns as vary from the common 


common figure of a heart cut in two, The | forms of declenſion. Waits. 
dried roots are a gentle purge. Hill. | 2. Any thing or perſon deviating, from the 
HERN. 6 ſcontracted from HO.] common rule, | 
HE'RNHILL. /. [bern and Hi.] An herb. | HETEROCLITICAL. a. from heteroclite.) 


HERNIA. /. Latin. ] Any kind of rupture. Deviating from the common rule. Brocun: 

HE'RO. / | heros, Latin.) HE'TERODOXC. . [tr and d.] De- 
1. A man eminent for bravery. Cowley. | viating from the eſtabliſhed opinion; not 
2. A man of the higheſt clais in any re- | orthodox, Locke. 

= | HE” FERODOR. / An opinion peculiar. 
E'ROESS. / [from hero.) A heroine ; a | HETEROGE'NEAL.a.[heterogene,French; 


female hero. Chapman. | ing and %.] Not of the lame nature; 
HERO NAL. a. [from Hero.] Befitting an | no kindrel, Newton, 

hero ; heroick. Dryden. HETEROGENETTY, // from heterogene- 
HERO/ICALLY. ad. [from heroical.) Alter cd. 

the way of a hero. Sidney. 1. Oppoſition of nature; contrariety of 
HEROVICK. 4. [from hero.] qualities. | 


I. Productiye of herocs. Shakeſpeare. | 2. Oppoſite or diffimilar part. Boyle. 
a. Noble; fuitable to an hero; brave; | LEETEROGE'NEOUS. a. i and . 
magnanimous. N aller. | Not kindred ; oppoſite or dilfimilar in na- 


3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Coeli. ture. Mood ward. 
NERO ICKLV. ad. [from Heroic. ] Suitably | HETERO/SCTANS. /, r and . 

to an hero. Mi ton. Thoſe whoic ſhadows tall only one way; 
HEROINE. / (from hers ; heroine, Fr.] A as the ſhadows of us who live north of the 


female hero. Adaiſon. Tropick tall at noon always to the North. 
HE'ROISM. /, [herniſne, French. } The | To HEW. v. a. part. hexwn or hebe. [heas 

ualities or character of an hero. Broome.| pan, Saxon.] 
UE RON. he heron, French.) A bird that | 1. To cut with an edged intument; te 
feeds upon fiſh, hack. Hu W 
2. To 


irre,, 


knowledge. 


SS WD 


Dryden. 
Sandys. 


Addiſon. 
5. To form lahoriouſly. Dryden. 
HE WER. / (from hea. One whole em- 
loyment is to cut wood or ſtone. Brown. 
HEXAGON. . (& and yoriz.] A figure 
of ſix ſides or angles; the moſt capacious 
of all the figures that can be added to each 
other without a:+y interſtice; and there- 
fore the cells in honeycombs are of that 


2. To chop; to cut. 
3- To fell, as with an axe, 
4. To form or hape with an axe. 


Form. 
HEXA'GON AL. a. [from hexagon.] Hav- 
ins fix ficies, BUN. 
HEXA'GONY. / [from hexagon. ] A fi 
ure of {ix anglcs. Bramball. 
HEXA'METER. / [7% and A .] A verſe 
of ſix teet. 2 
HEX NGULAR. a. |iZ and angulus, Lat.] 
H ving fix corn«15. Woodward. 
HE'XAPOD. / (i and is.] An animal 
with ſix feet. Ray. 
HE XA'STICK / [ iz and xc. ] A poem o 
fix lines. 
HEY. interj. (from high.] An expreſſion of 
jov. Prior. 
HE'YDAY. interj. [for &igh day.] An ex- 
preſſion of frolick and exultation. 
Hudibras. 
HE'YDAY. / A frolick ; wildneſs. Shakeſp. 
HE'YDEGIVES. /. A wild frolick; dance. 


| Snenſer. 

HIA'TION. /. from 4:0, Latin.] e at 

of gaping. Broon. 
HIA “TUS. / (hiatus, Latin. ] | 

t. An aperture; a breach. FHoodavard. 


2. The opening of the mouth by the ſuc- 
ceſſion of an initial to a final vowel. 


Pope. 
IBE RNAL. a. [hibernws, Latin. ] Belong- 


ing to the winter. Brown. 

HICCTUS DOCCIUS. /. A cant word for a 
juggler ; one that plays faſt and Inoſe. 

| | Hudibras. 

HICCO/UGH. / [hichen, Daniſh.] A con- 
vulſion of the ſtomach producing ſobs, 

Cleawveland. 

To HICCO/UGH. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
To fob with convulſion of the ſtomach. 

To HVCKUP. v. . { corrupted from Hic- 

cough. ] To ſob with a convulſed ſtomach. 


* Hudibras. 
HICEWAY "| J A bird. Ainſworth. 
HID. 


HIDDEN. $ part. paſſ. of hide. Pope. 


To HIDE. v. a. preter. hid; part. paſſ. hid 
or hidden. hi van, Saxon. ] To conceal; 
to withhold or withdraw from fight or 


Vor. L. 


Sbaieſpeare | 


HIG 
To HIDE. v. a. To lye hid; to be conceal- 
ed. Pape. 
HIDE and S8t x. / Any play in which ſome 
hide themſelves, and another ſeeks them. 
HIDE. / hy ve, Saxon, haude, Dutch] 
1. The ſkin of any animal, either raw or 


dreſſed. Pope. 
2. The human ſkin: in contempt. 
den. 
3+ A certain quantity of land. — | 


HIDEBO UND. a. [hide and Bund.] 

1. A horle is faid to be bidebound when his 
ſkin ſticks ſo hard to his ribsand back that 
you cannot with your hand pull up or looſen 
the one from tie other. Farrier's Dit. 

2. [In trees.] Being in the ſtate in which 
the bark will not give way to the growth. 

15 Harſh; uutractable. Hudihras. 
'DEOUS. a. {hideux, French. ] Horrible ; 
dreadfu'. ? Woodward. 

HIYDEr OUSLY. ad. [from hideous. ] Her- 
ribly ; drexdfully. Shakeſpeare. 

HI'DEOUSNESS. /. [from khideous.] Hor- 
ribleneſs; dreadtuineſs. 

3 1 /. (from the verb.] He that 
nides. 

To HIE. v. n. (hie zan, Saxon. ] To haſten ; 
:0 go in haſte. Dryden. 

HI ERARCH. . e and pn} The 
chief of a facred order. Milton. 

HIERARCHICAL a. (hierarchigue, Fr.] 
Belonging to ſacred or ecclefiaſtical go- 
vernment. 

HVERARCHY. / (from hierarch.] 

I. A facred government ; rank or ſubordi 
nation of holy beings. Fairfax. 

2. Eccleſſaſtical government. South. 
HIEROGLYPH, o hieroglyphe, 
HIEROGLYPLICK.F rench ;, lig, ſa- 

cred, and yau9w, to carve, | 

i. An emblem ; a figure by which a word 
was implied. 

2. The art of writing in picture. Swift. 
HIEROGLVYPTICAL. ? a.{hieroglyphique, 
HIEROGLY'PHICK. F Fr.] Embiemati- 

cal; expreſſive ot ſome meaning beyond 


what immedſiatelv N Sandy. 
HIEROGL Y'PHICALLY. ad. [from hir ro- 
glyphical.) Emblematically. Brown. 


HIERO'GRAPHY. /. % and yeuge.j 
Holy writing. 
HIE'ROPHANT. J. Lligegeiſns.] One who 


teaches rules of religion. Hale. 

To HVGGLE. v. . | 
1. To chaffer; to be penurious in a bar 
gain. Haile. 

2. To go ſelling provifions from dog. to 
door. 

HIGGLEDY-PICGLEDY. ad. Fi, _ 
word corrupte rom Hg, which de- 
gs * cenfuſed maſs. 8 

3 Q _ IIFGGLER. 


* 


— — 
—  - 


wi —_——_ 


r ͥ .... d ee ee ant ta 


— — — 
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' 


HIG 


HIGGLER./. [from /igg/e.]} One who ſells 
1 by retail. 


H. a. [heah, Saxon.) | 
i. Long upward ; riſing above. Burnet. 
2. Elevated in place, raiſcd aloft, Locke. 
3. Exalted in nature. 


4. Elevated in rank or condition. Dryden. 


5. Exalted in ſentiment. Milton. 
6. Difficult; abſtruſe. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Boaſttul ; eftentatious. Clarendon. 


8. Arrogant ; proud; lofty. Clarendon. 
9. Severe ; oppreſſive. 
to Noble; illuſtrious. Shakeſpeare. 
It. Violent; tempeſtuous; loud. Ap- 
plied to the wind, 
1z. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovern- 


able. Dryden. 
13. Full; complete. Clarendon. 
14. Strong taſted; guſtful. Baker. 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 

Abbot. 
16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; in the me- 
ridian. Genefts. 


17. Far advanced into antiquity. Brown. 
18. Dear; exorbitant in price. South. 
19. Capital: great; oppoſed to little: as 
high treaſon. 


III GH. / High place; elevation; ſuperiour 


ion. Dryden. 


On HIGH. ad. Aloft; above; into ſuperi- 


our regions. Dryden. 


HUGH-BLOWN. a@a. Swelled _z with 
Shabeſpeare. | 
HTVGH-BORN.z.Oftnoble extraction. Roxve. 
HIGH-CO'LOURED. a. Having a deep 


wind ; much inflated. 


or glaring colour. Flayer. 


HIGH-DESVGNING. a. Having great 


ſchemes. 


HIGH-FLIER. /. One that carries his opi- 


nion to extravagance. 


Sabi ſt. 


III GH-FLOWN.a. Hd αο, from ſiy,] 
Denham 


I. Ele vated: proud. 


2. Turgid; extravagant. L' Eftrange. 


HIGH-FLY'ING. a. Extrvagant in claims 


Dryden 


or opinions. . 
HIGH-HE/APED. a. Covered with high 


iles. Pope. 


HIGH-ME'TTLED. a. Proud or ardent 


of ſpirit. Garth, 


HIGH-MFNDED. a. Proud; arrogant. 


HIGH-RE'D. a. 
HIGH SE'ASONED, a. Piquant to the pa- 


eſpeare. 


Deeply red. Boyle. 
late. 


Ake. 
HIGH SPIRITED. a. Bold; daring ; inſo- 


lent. 


n ; lofty. 


IGH-TA'STED. a. Guſtful ; piquant. 


HIGH-VICED. a. Enormouſty wicked. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon. | | 


— 


HIN 


HYGH-WROUGHT.a.Accuratelyfiniſhed, 
tainous region. Addiſ 


ddifon. 
HI'GHLANDER. /. (from highland.) A; 


inhabitant of mountains. Addiſon, 
HYGHLY. ad. [from High.] 
i. With elevation as to place and ſitua- 


tion. 


2. In a great degree. Att 


3. Proudly, arrogantly ; ambitiouſly. 

Sh . 

4. With eſteem; with eſtimation. Rom, 
HIGHMOST,. à. Iiigheſt; topmoſt. 


Shakeſpeare. 


1. Elevation above the turface. 
2. Dignity of nature; ſupremacy. Tb, 
3. The title of princes, anciently of kings. 
HIGHT. imperf. verb, uſed in thepret.only, 
1. Was named 3 was called. Dryden. 
2. Called ; named. 
HIGHWA'TER. /. [high and avater.] The 
utmoſt flow of the tide. Mortimer. 


. | HIGHNESS. / [from ig.] 


HIGHWAY. V [high and <vay.] Great 


road ; publick path. C 
HI/GHWAYMAN. /. [ highway and man. 
A robber that plunvers on the publick 
road. 
HI'GLAPER. / An herb. 
HILA'RITY. / [bilaritas, Latin.] Merri- 
ment ; gaity. Brawn. 
HILDING. / 15 
A ſorry cowardly fellow. 
; e ee Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean wy 
man. 
HILL. / ſhil, Saxen.] An elevation of 
ound leſs than a mountain. Glanville. 
HUYLLOCK. / {from hill] A little hill. 


Sidney. 
HILLV. . [from Hill.] Full of hills ; un- 
equal in the ſurface. Hoavel. Phillips. 


. | HILT. / ſhilr, Saxon.} The handle of any 


thing, particularly of a ſword. Pope. 
HIM. /. (him, Saxon.] The oblique gon of 
he 


HI/MSE LF. pron. [im and /elf.] 
I. In the nominative, he. Bacon. 
2. In ancient authors, i/elf. Shakeſpeare. 
3. In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal 


fignification. 
HIN. m.] A meaſure of liquids among 
| Jews, containing about ten pints. Exodus. 
HIND. a. compar. hinder ; ſup-rl. hindmoft. 
chyndan, Saxon.] Backwacd ; contrary in 


poſition to the face. Ray. | 


HIND. /. hinde, Saxon.)] 


1. The ſhe to a ſtag. Spenſer. 


2. [ hine, Saxon.] A ſervant. Shakeſpeare. 
3+ — Saxon.] A peaſant; a bocr. 
Dryden. 

Ip. 


H 


Hubberd's Tate, 


enefts. 


—FVᷣ 


———— 


HIP 
MND BE RRIES. / The fame as fHpber- 


ries. 
To HUNDER. v. a. [hindpian, Saxon.] 
To obſtruct; to ſtop ; to impede. Taylor. 
HINDER. a. {from ind.] That which is 
in a poſition contrary to that of the face. 
HINDERAN CE. /. {trom hinder.) Impedi- 
ment; let; ſtop. Atterbury. 


| 


HIS 
HIPPOGRIFF, / Lewes and yup]. A 
winged horſe, Milton. 
HIPPOPO/TAMUS. fe [es and wora- 
. The river horſe. animal fount 
RIO. 1 ma 
a. [hip a . ained or 
diſlocated in = * LP Eftrangee 
HI'PWORT. / {ip and avort.} A plant. 


HINDERER. / [from binder] He or that | To HIRE. v. a. Chynan, Saxon.) 


which hinders or obitructs. 
HUNDERLING. 6 
A paltry, worthl-! 


May. 


s, degenerate animal. 


[from hind or hinder.) | 


1. To procure any thing for temporary 
uſe at a certain price. Dryden. 
2. To engage a man to temporary ſervice 


HINDERMOST. a. Hindmoſt; laſt; in] for wages. Iſaiah. 
rear. | Shakeſpeare.| 3. To bribe. Dryden. 

HYNDMOST, . {hind and moſt.) The laſt; 4. To engage himſelf for pay. 1 Sam. 
the T4 Pope. | HIRE. / (hyne, Saxon.!] 

HINGE. / 1. Reward or recompence paid for the uſe 


1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns. 
2. The Cardinal points of the world. 
1 Ln 
. A governing rule or principle. Temple. 
T To be of the HinGts, To be in a ſtate 
of irregularity and diforder. Tillogſon. 
To HINGE. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To furniſh with hinges. 
2. To bend as an hinge. Shakeſpeare. 
To HINT. v. n. ſenter, French. Skinner.] 
To bring to mind by a flight motion or 
remote alluſion Pope. 
To HIN'T at. To allude to; to touch flight- 


| . Addiſon. 
mT. / [from the noun.] ow 


1. Faint notice given to the mind; re- 
mot e allu ſion. x 
2. Suggeſtion ; intimatren. Addiſon. 
HIP. /. hype, r 
x. The joint of the thigh ; the fleſhy part 
of the thigh. Broaun. 
2. To have on the ie. [A low phrake. } 
To have an advantage over another. 
Shakeſpeare. 
HIP. /. [from heopa, Saxon.] The fruit of 
the briar. | Bacon. 
To HIP. v. a. [from the _— 
t. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Hir- op. A cant word formed by the 


reduplication of hep. Congreve. 
HIP. Iaterj. An exclamation, or calling to 

one. Ainſworth. 
HIP. a. A corruption of hypochon- 
HIPPISH. driack. 
HIPPOCE' NTAUR. 7 [ixrwroxivleugos.] A 

fabulous mon ſtet, half horſe and half 


man. 
HIVPPOCRASS./: vinum Hippocratis, Lat.] 
A medicated 3 "King 


HYPPOCRATES's Sleeve. /. A woollen 
bag made joining the two oppoſite 


b 
angles of a * piece of — uſed 
to ſtrain ſyrups and decoctions for clarifi- 


$p:10n3. 


Nancy. 


| 


| 


þ 


of any thi:; -. 


2. Wages paid for ſervice. . 
HPFRELING. / [from hire. ] . 
1. One who ſerves for wages. Sandy:, 
2. A mercenary; a proſtitute. Pope 


HYRELING. a. Serving for hire; venal ; 
mercenary; doing what is done for money. 
HIRER. / (from hire.] One who uſes any 
thing paying a recompence; one who 
employs others paying wages. 
HIRSU'TE. a. [hirſutus, Latin.] Rough 
rugged. Bacon. 
HE. ronoun po Ne. chyr, Saxon.) 
1. The maſculme poſſeſſive. Belonging to 
him. Locke. 
2. Anciently its. Bacon. 
To HISS. . u. {hifſen, Dutch.] To utter 
a noife like that of a ſerpent and ſome 
other animals. Shakeſpeare. 
To HISS. v. a. Chircean, Saxon.] 
r. To condemu by biffing; to explode. 
2. To procure hiſles or rar. Sbaſteſp. 
HISS. /. [ from the verb. 
t. The voice of a ſerpeut. 
2. Cenſure ; expreſſion ot contempt uſed 
in theatres. 
IIS T. interj. An exclamation commanding 
fiience. | Milton. 
HISTORIAN. /, ſhijtorien, French.] A 
writer of facts and events. 9. 
HISTORICAL. 2 a. LiHoricus, Latin. Per- 
HISTO NICK. FS taining to hiſtory. Jes. 
HISTO'RICA LEY. ad. [trom hiJorical.) 
In the manner of hiſtory ; by way of nar- 
ration. Hooker. 
To HISTO'RIFY. v. a. hoon hifory] To 
relate; to record in hiſtory. . 
HISTO RIO GRAPHER. J. [iceus and 
yeate.] An hiſtorian; a writer of hil- 


tot v. Ar * 
 HISTORIO"'GRAPHY. / {i52%z and 
veg.] The art or employment of av 

hiſtorian. | 


HISTORY. hb SN. | 
3 0 1. 4 


HI v 


1. A narration of events and facts deliver- 
ed with dignity. 
2. Narration ; relation. 
3. The knowledge of facts and events. 
HISTORY Piece. /. A pifture repreſenting 
lome memorable event. Pope. 
HISTRIO'NICAL. 2 a. [from hi/trio, Lat.] 
HISTRIO/NICK, Befitting the ſtage; 
ſuitable to a player. 
HISTRIO'NICALLY. a4. Firom hi/ftrioni- 
cal.) Theatrically ; m the manner of a 
buftoon. 
To HIT. v. a. [hitte, Daniſh.] 
1. To firike to touch with a blow. 
South. 
2. To touch the mark; not to mils. 
Sidney. 
3- To attain; to reach the point. 


AF | Atterbury. 

4. To ftrike a ruling 8 Milton. 

5. To Hit of To ſtrike out; to fix or 

determine luckily. Temple. 

6. To HiT out. To perform by good luck. 
To Har. v. u. 


1. To claſh; to collide. Locks. 
2. To chance luckily ; to ſucceed by acci- 
t. Bacon. 
3. To ſueceed; not to miſcarry. Bacon. 
4. To light on. Tiullotſen. 
HIT. /. [from the verb.] 
I. A ſtroke. Shakeſpeare. 


2. A lucky chance, Glanwvill/e, 
To HITCH. v. . [hiexan. Saxon, or 20 
cher, French.] To catch; to move by 
jerks. Pope. 
To Hi TCHEL. . a. See HATCHEL.] 
To beat or comb flax or hemp. 
HITCHEL. /. [heckel, German.) The in- 
frument with which flax is beaten or 
combed. 
III TE d. /½ ſhyde, Saxon. ] A ſmall haven 
to land wares out of veſſels or boats. 
HI'THER. ad. [hibden, Saxon.] 
1. To this place for {ome other. Milton. 
2. — and g#hither, to this place and 
that. 
3. To this end; to this deſign. Tillotſon. 
HI'THER. a. ſuperl. hithermojt. Nearer ; 


towards this port. Hale. 
BY THERMOST. a. [of Hit her, adv.) Near- 
eſt on this fide. Hale. 


HITHERTO. ad. {from b:ther.] 
x. To this time; yet; in any time till 


now. Dryden. 
2 At every time till now. Dryden. 
HUVTHER WARD. a. ſhy de nyeand, 
HI THERWARDS. 5 Saxon. | This way; 
Toward tk's place. Milton. 
HIVE. /. (hype, Saxon.) 
. The habitation or cells of bees. Addi/on. 
2. The bees inhabiting a hive. Shakeſp. 


Wiſeman. 


HOB 


3. A company heing together. 
To HIVE. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To put into hives; to harbour, 


Swiſh. 


2. To contain in hives. Cleaveland 


in hives. Mortimer. 

HO. 1 ſeho ! Latin.) A call; A ſua. 

HO A. J den exclamation to give notice of 
approach, or any thing elſe. Shakeſpeare, 

HO R. . han, axon. 

r. White. Fairfax, 
2. Grey with age. Pope. 
3. White with froſt. 

HOAR-FROST. / [ hoar and froft.] The 
congelations of dew in troſty mornings 
on the graſs, Arbuthnot, 

HOARD. / (hond, Saxon.] A ſtore laid up 
in ſecret ; a hidden ttock ; a treaſure. 

To HOARD. v. . To make hoards ; to lay 
up ſtore. Shakeſpeare. 

To HOARD. v. a. To lay in hoards; to 
huſband privily. Rogers, 

HO'ARDER. / {from Foard.] One that 
ſtores up in ſecret. Locke, 

HO'ARHOUND. / [ marrubium, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 

HO'ARINESS. /. [from hoary.] The ſtate 

of being whitiſh ; the colour of old men's 
hair. Dryaen. 

HOARSE. a. [Chan, Saxon.] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold; having a 
rough found. 

HOARSELY. ad. [ from hoar/-.) With a 
rough harſh voice. Dryden, 

HOARSENESS. /. [from hoar/e.] Rough» 
neſs of voice. older. 


HO'ARY. a. han, hanunz, Saxon.) 


1. White; whitiſh. Addiſon. 
2. White or grey with age. Roawe. 
3. White with froſt. Shake/pcare. 
4. Mouldy ; moſly ; rufty. volles. 


HO'BNOB. This is corrupted from hab 
nab. | 

To HO'BBLE. v. n. (to hop, to hepplr, to 
hobble.) 


one leg more than the other. Sabi ſt. 
2. To move roughly or unevenly. Prior. 
HO/BBLE. / [from the verb.] Uneven 
awkward gait. Swift. 
HO'BBLINGLY. ad. {from Ho. Cluuy 
fily ; awkwardly ; with a halting gait. 
HOBBY. /. [hcbereau, French.) 
1. A ſpecies of hawk. Bacon. 
2. [Hoppe, Gothick.] An Iriſh or Scottiſh 


orſe. 

3. A ſtick on which boys get aſtride, and 
ride. Prior. 

4. A ſtupid fellow. Shakeſpeare. 


OB- 


1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon 


- r 


f r =} Fw Nv 
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HOG 
O'BLIN. /. A ſprite ; a fairy. 
_— 0 4 5 
28 J. A ſmall mortar. 
10 BNA. Ar 


nail uſed in ſhoeing a horle. Shakeſpeare. 
HO'BNAILED. a. H. om hob1ail. ] Set with 


hobnails. Dryden. 


K. / {the ſame with Hough. ] The joiut 

_ 5 knees and — i 

To HOCK. v, a. from the noun.] To diſ- 
able in the hock. 

HOCK. 5 . [from Hcekbeim on 

HOCKA MORE. S the Main.) Old flrong 
Rheniſh. Flayer. 

HO'CKHERB. / [bzck and Verb.] A plant; 
the ame with mallows. 

T, HOCEKLE. v. a. [from Hoch.] Fo ham- 
ſtring. 

no 005 POCTUS. {[Funins derives it from 
hocced, Welſh, a cheat, and poke or pocts, 
a bag.] A [uggle; a cheat. e 

HOD. / A kind of trough in which a la- 
bourer carries mortar to the maſons. T 

HO'DMAN. / Hod and man.] A labourer 
that carries mortar. 

HODMANDOP. /. A fiſh. Bacon. 
HODGE PODGE. [Hache poche, Fr.] A 
medley of i gredients boiled together. 

Sandys. 


HODIE'RNAL. a. [hodiernus, Latiu.] Of 


to-day. 
HOE. /. [ houe. French. ] An inſtrument to 


cut up the earth. Mortimer. 


To HOE. v. a. [houer, French. ] To cut or 
dig with a hoe. 
HOG. fe [hwch, Welſh.] 
1. The general name of ſwine. Pope. 
2. A caſtrated boar. 


3. To bring Hoss to a fair market. To 


fail of one's deſign. Spectator. 
HO GCOTE. / [49g and cote.] A houſe for 
hogs. Mortimer. 
HO'GGREL. . A two year oid ewe. 
Ainſcworth. 
HOGH. / [otherwiſe written ho, from 
bough, Dutch.] A hill; rifing ground, 
HO'GHERD. / {hog and hynd, Saxon, a 
keeper.] A keeper of hogs. Broome. 
HO'GGISH. a. [from Hg.] Having the 
qualitics of an hog : brutiſh; lelfiſt. 
Sidney. 
HO'GGISHLY. az. [from hoggi/h.] Gree- 
dily; ſelfiſhly. 


HO'GGISHNESS. /, [from Hoggiſb.] Bru- 


tality ; greedineſs ; ſelfiſhneſs. 
HO'GSBEANS. 
HO'GSBREAD. { J. Plants. 
HO'GSMUSHROOMS. 
HO GSFENNEL. / (beg and fennel.] A 


lant. 
HO'GSHEAD. [hog and head.) 
1. A meaſure of liquids containing ſixty 


HOL 


2. Any large barrel. Swift. 
HO'GSTY. / [hog and fy.] The place in 
which {wine are ſhut to be fed. Suit. 
HO'G WASH. /. [hog and quaſh.) The icaff 
which is given to fine. Arbut hnor. 
HOT DEN. / [hoeden, Welſh. An ill- taught 
awkward country girl. 
To HOVDEN. v. 1. trom the noun.] To 
romp indecent:\. Suit. 
To HOISE. 7 v. a. [harfſer, Freneb.] To 
To HOIST 5 raiſc up vn high. Chapman. 
To HIOLD. v. a. preter. Held; part. pafl, 
Held or bolden. [t aldan, — 
t. Ty gralp in the hand; to gripe; ts 


clutch. Shukeſpeare. 
2. Ta keep; to retain ; to gripe faſt. 
Spenſer. 


3. To connect; to keep together. 
4. To have within. Hog /heads hold wine. 
5+ To have capacity of contents; as, the 
barrel holds ten gallons. 
6. To maintain as an opinion. Locke. 
7. To conſider as good or bad; to hoid in 
regard. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To have any flation. Milton. 
9. To poſſeſs; to enjoy. Knolles. 
10. To poſſeſs in ſubordination. Knolles. 
11. To ſuſpend; to retain; he held bis 
hand. Cra/haes. 
12. To ſtop; to reſtrain. Denham. 
I3. To fix in any condition. Shakeſpeare. 
I4. To preſerve; to keep. Shakeſpeare. 
15. To confine to a certain ſtate ; he was 
held in exile. | Ejaras. 
16. To detain. Als. 
17. Toretain; to continue ; he holds his 


jurpeſe- Dad. 
18. To ſolemnize; to celebrate; he holds 
a parliament. IT Samuel. 
19. To offer ; to propoſe. Temple. 
20. To converſe; not to violate. Dryd-s. 
21. To manage; to handle intellectually; 
not to intermit ; he holds hrs ſpeed. Bacon. 
22. To maintain; be holds bis claim. 1 Marc. 
23. To form; to plan. Matt. 
24. To carry on; to continue: he held 
his Cay. Adio. 
25. To Hol forth. To offer to exhibit. 
Locke. 
26. To HOLD in. To govern by the bridle. 
27. To HoLD ix. To reſtrain in general. 
Hooker. 
28. Ty, HoLD off. To keep at a diſtance. 
29. To HoLD on. To continue; to pro- 


tract, Sawrderſon. 
30. To HoLD out. To extend; to ſtretch 
forth. Efther. 


31. To HoLD out. To offer; to propcle. 
32. To HoLD out. To continue to do or 
ſuffer. Shakeſpeare. 
33. To HoLD up. To raiſe aloft. Locke. 
34. To HoLD wp. To tuftain; to ſup- 

port. 
To 


'HO'LDER. / trom Hold. 


HOL 


25 HOLD. v. 2. 
1. To ſtand; to be right; to be without | 
exception. Stilling fleet. 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 
3. To aſt ; to endure. Bacon. 
4. To remain unchanged ; he held long in 
his reſolution. 
5. To refrain; he held from tears. Dryden. 
6. To ſtand up tor; to adhere ; be holds to 
4 friends. . 
5. To be dependent on. Aſcham. 
8. To derive right; he holds from his an- 
ceſtors. e 
9. To lor.D forth. To harangue; to ſpeak 
in publick. L" Eftrange. 
10. To HoLD in. To reſtrain one's ſelf. 
11. To HoLD in. To continue in luck. 
12. To HoLD off. To keep at a diſtance 
without clofing witb offers. Decay of Piety. 
13. To Holo on. To continue; not to 
interrupted. Swift. 
14. To HoLD on. To . 
L' Eftrange, 


15. To HoLD out. To laſt; to endure. 
16. To HoLD out. Not to yield; not to 
be 1 e — 
17. To HoLDf? - To be joined. 

7 oget you Dry FR 
18. To Hord together. To remain in 
ur ion. Locke. 
19. To HOLD wp. To fn himſelf. 
20. To HoitD 1p. Not tv be foul weather. 


Hudibras. 
21. To HoLD 1p. To continue the ſame 


HOTD. inter;. Forbear; top ; be ſtill. 
HOLD. /. irom the verb.] 
7. The att of feizing ; gripe; graſp; ſei- 
zure. Spenſer. 
2. Jotething to be held, Bacon. 
2, Catch; power of ſeizing or keeping. 
4. Priſon ; place ot cuſtody. Hooker. 
. Power; iufluence. Dryden. 
6. Cuſtody. Shakeſpeare. 
-. HorD of a hip. All that part which 
lies between the keelion and the lower 
deck. Harris. 
8. A lurking place. 
©. A fortified place ; a fort. Spenſer. 


r. One that holds or yripes 2ny thing in 


his hand. Mortimer. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under 
another. Carew. 


HOLDERFO'RTH. / [ bold and forth.] An 
haranguer ; one who ſpeaks in publick. 

Addiſon. 

IHC'LDFAST. /. h and faft. ] Anything 


which takes bold; a catch; a W 
ONE I. 
HOLDING. / (from J d.] 
r. Tenure; farm. Cor: 


HOL 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen 


chorus of a ſong. e aha 

HOLE. /. [hol, Dutch; hole, R— 
t. A cavity, narrow or long, either per. 
pendicular or horizontal. Bacon 
2. A perforation; a ſmall interſtitial y,. 


cuity. Boyle 
3. A cave; a hollow place. Shakeſdear, 
4. A cell of an animal. ddiſen, 
- N_ — oe or ſhift. 
oy ed lady. Hanmer 
HO/LILY. ad. (from boly.] ; 
1. Piouſly ; with ſanftity. Shakeſ/teare, 
2. Invielably ; without breach. Sidney, 
HO'LINESS. / {from holy.) 
1. Sanctity ; piety ; religious goodneſs, 


Roger. 
2. The ſtate of being hallowed; dedicz- 
„ ee 
3. The title of the . 
HO'LLA. interj. | hola, French.] A word 
uſed in calling to any ene at a diſtance, 


Milton. 
To HO'LLA. v. 1. from the inter jection.] 
To cry out loudly. Shakeſpeare, 
HO'LLAN D. /. Fine linen made in Hol 
land. | Dryden. 
HO'LLOW. a. [from hole. ] 
1. Excavated ; having a void ſpace with. 
2. Noily; like ſound reverberated from a 


cavity. Dryden. 
3. Not faithful; not ſound ; not — 
appears. 

HOLLOW. / *** 
I. Cavity ; concavity. Bacan, 
2. Cavern; den; hole. Prior. 
3. Pit. /on. 
4. Any opening or vacuity. Genefi, 
e. Paſſap*® ; canal. Addiſon. 

To HOLLO W. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

make hollow; to excavate. 5 . 

To HO'LLOW. v. n. To ſhout; to hoot. 

HO'LLOWLY. ad. (from hollow] 


1. With cavities. 
2. Unfaithfully; infincerely ; diſhonell, 


ly. 
HOLLOWNESS. e (from Holloav.] 
t. Cavity ; ſtate of being hollow. | 
Hakewill. | 
2. Deceit ; infincerity ; treachery. South. 
BO'LLOWROOT. / [hollow and rot. 


A , 
HO LY / oleyn, Saxon.] A tree. 
HO'LL K. /. [holihoc, Saxon.] Roſe 
Mor timer. | 


mallow. 
HO'LLYROSE. / A plant. 
HOLME. /. 

1. Holme or howme. [holme, Saxon.) A 
* _ 4 * F 
2. e Hex; e evergreen oak. . 

HOL 
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HO M 
HOLOCAUST. Y lo and . A 


burnt ſacrifice. FOWUNe. 
HOLP. The old preterite and participle 
affive of ay, © Shakeſpeare. 
HYLPEN. The old participle paſſive of 
help. Bacon. 
HOLSTER. V ſheolrren, Saxon.) A caſe 
for a horſeman's piſtol. Butler. 
HOLT. /. [hokr, Saxon.] A wood. Gibſon. 
HO'LY. a. [hahz, Saxon. 
1. Good; pious ; religious. Shakeſpeare. 
a. Hallowed ; conſecrated to divine uſe. 
Dryden. 
3. Pure; immaculate. South. 
4. Sacred. Shakeſpeare. 
HO'LY-THURSDAY. / The day on which 
the aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemo- 
rated, ten days before Whitſuntide. 
HO/LY-WEEK. / The week before Eaſter. 


HO'LYDAY. /. Leh and day.] 
1. The day of ſome ecclefiaſtical feſtival. 
2. Anniverſary ſeaſt. Knolles. 
3- A day of gayety and joy. Shakeſpeare. 
A time that comes ſeldom. Iden. 
HO MAGE. / [hommage, French; homa- 
gium, low Latin. ] | 


x. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a 
ſovereign or — _ Davies. 
2. Obeilance ; reſpect paid by external ac- 
tion. Gente Denham. 
D HO'MAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
reverence by external action; to pay ho- 
nour to; to profels fealty. | 
HO'MAGER: . — French. ] One 
who holds by homage of ſome ſuperiour 
lord. 
HOME. / [Dan, Saxon.] | 
1. His own houſe ; thc private dwelling. 
2. His own country. 3 
3. The place of conſtant reſidence. Prior. 
4. United to a ſubſtantive, it ſignifies do- 
meſtick. Bacon. 
HOME. ad. [ from the noun.] 
1. To one's own habitation. Locke. 
2. To one's own country. 


3. Cloſe ; to one's own breaſt or affairs. 


Wake. 
4- To the point deſigned. Sanderſon. 
5+ United to a ſubſtantive, it imphes force 
aud efficacy. Stilling fleet. 
HOMEBO RN. a. [ home and born. 
1. Native; natural. Donne. 
2. Domeſtic ; not foreign. Pope. 
HO'MEBRED. a. [home and bred.) 
I. Native; natural. Hammond. 
2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain ; rude ; 
artleſs ; uncultivated. Dryden. 
3. Domeſtick ; not foreign. Sbenſer. 


HO'MEFELT. 0. [home and felt. ] Inward; 


1—— Pope. 
HO'MELILY. ad. [from bomely.) Rudely ; 
inclegantlr. 


HON 
HO'MELINESS. /. {from homely.] Plain- 


neſs ; rudeneſs. 

FWOMELY. @. [from home.] Plain; home- 
ſpun ; not elegant; not beautiful ; not 
fine; coarſe. South. 

HO'MELY. ad. Plainly ; coarſely ; rudely. 

HO'MELIN. / A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 

HOMEMA'DE. a. [home and made.] Made 


at home. Lacke. 
HO'MER. /. A meaſure of about three 
ints. Lev. 


HOMESPUN. a. (home and ſpun. 
I. Spun or wrought at home; not made by 
regular manufactures. Swift. 
2. Not made in foreign countries: 
| Addiſon. 
3. Plain ; coarſe ; rude ; homely ; inele- 
nt. Sandys. 
HOMESPUN. /. A coarſe, inelegant ru- 
ſtick, Shakeſpeare. 
HO'MESTALL.? /. ſham and rede, 
HO'MESTEAD. 5 Saxon.] The place of 
HOMEWARD — 
MEW » a. | ham and 
HO NIE W ARD. > Tok 
home ; toward the native place. 
Sidney. 
HO'MICIDE. J [bomicidium, Latin.) * 
1. Murdering ; manquelling. Hooker. 


2. DeſtruQtion. Dryden 
3. [{Homicida, Latin.] A murderer; a 
mauſlaver. 


HOMICTDAL. a. {from homicide.] Murder- 
ous; bloody. Pope. 
HOMILE'TICAL. 2. [Ca.] Social ; 
con verſible. Atterbury. 
HO'MILY. / Aa.] A diſcourſe read to 
a congregation, Hammond. 
HOMOGE'NEAL. 7 a. [{z-y:ms. ] Have 
| 40MOGE/NEOUS. I ing theſame nature 
or principles. INeew!9n. 
HOMOGE'NEALNESS. ) / Participa- 
HOMOGENETTY. tion of the 
HOMOGE/NEOUSNESS. ſame prir.- 
ciples of nature; fimilitude of kind. 


Cheyne, 
HO'MOGENY. / Hen Joint nature. 
HOMO'LOGOUS. 4. Ce Having 


the fame manner or proportions. 
HOMONYMOUS. a. U ννπ .] Denc- 
minating different things; equi vocal. 
HOMO'NYMY. / L.; Equivoga- 
tion; ambiguity. 
HOMO'TONOUS. a. C . ] Equable: 
laid of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant 
| tenour ol riſe, fate, and declenſion. 
Quincy. 
HONE. / (han, Saxon.] A whetftone for 


a raſor. Tur. 


To HONE. v. . ſhengian, Saxon.) To 
| pine; to long. 
HO/NEST. 
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HON 


HO'NEST. a. C honeftus, Latin, ] 
1. Upright; truce; ſincere. 
2. Chaite. 
3. Juſt; righteous; giving to every man 
his due. 


MO/NESTLY. ad. {from honeſt. 


Watts. 
Shakeſpeare. 


1. Uprightly, juſtly. Ben Jonſon. 
2. With — Pap * ith 
. HO'NESTY. /{. [honeftas, Latin. ] Juſtice ; 


truth ; virtue ; purity. Temple. 
IO NIE D. a. [from honey. ] | | 
1. Covered with honey. Milton. 


2. Sweet; luſcious. Shakeſpeare. Milton. 
HONEY. , [humyg, Saxon.] | 
1. A vitcous iubllance, of a whitiſh or 
vellowiſh colour, fweet to the taſte, ſolu- 
hie in water; and becoming vinous on fer- 
mentation, inlammmab!e, liquable by a gen- 
tie heat, and of a fragrant ſme'l. Ol ho- 
ney, the fineſt is virgin honey, the fir 
produce of tke ſwarm. The ſecond is 
thicker than the firſt, often almoſt ſolid. 
procured from the combs by preſſure; and 
the wor ſt is the common yellow honey. 
Hill. Arbuthnot. 
2. Sweetneſs; luſciouſneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. A name of tenderneſs; ſweet ; ſweet - 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. 
To HO/NEY. v. x. [from the noun. | T 
talk foniv. Some re. 
HO'NEY-BAG. / [honey and bang. The 
heney bag ot the bee is the ſtomach. Grew. 
HOYNEY-COMB. /. [oney and comb.] Tre 
cells of wax in which the bee ſtores her 
honey. Dryden. 
HO/NEY-COMPED. a. Cone and comb. | 
Flawed with little cav:tirs. Wiſeman. 
HO'NEY-DEVY. /. {honey and deau.] Sweet 
d Garth. 


EW. 
HO/NEY-FLOWER. /. [melanthus, Latin.] 


A plant. 
HONEY. GNAT. /. [honey and gnat.] An 
infect. 
HO'NE Y-MOON. /. [honey and mean The 
firſt month after marriage. Addon. 
HO/NEY-SUCELDT. /. Woodbine, Shak-/p. 
HO'NEYLESS. a. [from Zener.) Without 
honey. S-:akeſpeare. 
_ Y-WORT- / [ cerinthe, Latin. ] A 
plant. 
HO'NORARY. a: {henorarius, Latin.) 
1. Done in honour. Addiſun. 
2. Conferrin honour without gain. 


Hu. liſon. 
HO NOUR. / Honor, Latin.] 
1. Dignity ; high rank. 
2. P-putarion ; tarne. Bacc 1. 


3. The :itle of a mar. of rank. Shake/veare. 
4. Subject ot preiic. Shak peda. 
5. Neviencls of uud; magnanimity. 


HOO 


8. Dignity of mein. | Ma 
| 9. Gies; y ; boaſt. 


10. Public mark of reſpect. 

11. Privileges of rank or birth. Wat 
Sh 

12. Civilitics paid. "I. 


13. Ornament ; decoration. Dry 
To HO'NOUR. v. a. [honoro, Latin.] 
1. To reverence; to regard with vener;. 


tion. ' Pope, 
2. To dignify; to raiſe to greatneſs, F. 
IO NOUR ABLE. a. [Honor able, French. 


1. Illuſtrid as; noble. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Great ; magnanunous ; gen*-rous, 

: Shake peare, 
3. Conferring honour. ryden, 


4. Accompanied with tokens of honour, 
5. Requiring reſpect. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Without taint ; without reproach. 
Maccabees. 
7. Honeſt ; without intention of deceit, 
Hayward, 


3. Equitable. 
HON OURABLENESS. /. ¶ fram honoura- 
ble. ] Eminence; magn:ficence ; genero- 


ſity. 

HO'NOURABLY. ad. (from honourable.) 
1. With tokens of honour. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Magnammouſſy; generouſly. Bacon. 
3. Reputably; with exemption from re- 

proach. Dryden. 

HONOURER. / [from Honour. ] One that 

honours; ont that regards with veneration. 

HOOD, in compoſition, is derived from the 

Saxon hav, in Gerihan Hit, in Dutch Heid. 
It denotes quality; character: as, &night- 
hngd ; childhood. Sometimes it is taken 
collectively : as, brotherhood, a contrater- 
nity. 

HOOD. / ſhod, Saxon. ] 

1. The upper covering of a woman's 
head. 

2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapp*d roucd it. Watton. , 

3. A covering put over the hawk's eyes. 

4. An ornamer:al fold that hangs down 
the hack «© a yraduate. 

To 1101), v. a. | from the noun.) 


HO" BMAN's Blind. ſ. A play in which 
the perſon hooded is to catch another, 
and tell the name. Shakeſpeare. 
To HO'OD WINK. v. a. [hood and wink; 
1. To blind with {omett.ing bound over 
the eyes. Sidney. Shakeſp:are. Dames. 
2. To cover: to hide. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. Sidney. 


Rogers. 
opakeſh. 
Sar He. e. 


6. Rererence; due veneratior. 


7. Chaſtity, 


100 F. / ſhox, Saxon.] The hard norny 
ſubſtance on the feet of graminivorovs 
an mals. More. 


HOOF- 


I. io + ein a hood. Pope. 
2. To blind as with a hood. ; 

Shakeſpeare. | 
*. 1 cover. Dryden. 
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OF-BOUND. a. [Hef an! hound.) A. 
uy is fad to he h, ht when he 1 


HOP 
To HOOT. v. a. To drive with noiſe and 
ſhGuts. Shakeſpeare. 


a pain in the forefeet, occationed by the | II. T. / Ce, French; from the verb.] 


drvneſs and contract on or narrownels of | 
the horns of the quarters, which flraitens 
the quarters of the heels, and oftentimes 
makes the horte lame. | Farrier' Did. 
OR. , (hee, Saxon. 
1 bent ſo as to catch hold. 
2. Ihe curvated wire on which the bait is 
bung for fiſlues, and with wnich the fith is 


iced, ba ke ſoea . 
2, A. jnare ; 4 trap. Shake prare. 
4. A fickle to reap corn. Mortimer. 


5. An iron to ſeize the meat in the cal- 


dran. Soc ner. 
6. An inſtrument to cut or lop with. 
Pope. 


7. The part of the hinge fixed to the polt. 
3. Hook. [in huſbandry.] A field town two 
years running. Ainfworth. 
9. Hook or Crook. One Way or ot her; by 
any expedient. Hudibr-35. 
T, HOOK. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To catch with a hook. Addiſon. 
2. To intrap; to cnlnare. 
3. To draw as with a hook. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To faſten as with a hook. 
5. To be drawn by force or artifice. 
Norris. 
HOOKED. a. [ trom hook.] Bent; cur- 
vated, Brown. 
HY OKEDNESS. / [from hooked.] State 
of being bent like a hook, 
HOOKNO'SED. a. {Look and .] Har- 
ing the aquiline naſe riſing in te middle. 


Shakefpeares 
HOOP. /. [Hop, Dutch.] 
1. Any thing circular by which fomething 
elle is hound, particularly cafks or barrels. 
2. The whaichbone with which women ex- 
tend their p=tticonts. Swift. 
3- Anv thing circular. Addiſon. 
To HOOP. v. a. {from the noun. |] 
1. To bind or encloſe with hoops. 
Svakſpeare 
2. Toencircle; to claſp ; to ſurround, 
| Shohefreare. 
To HOOP. v. n. [from awo"yan, Cuthick; 
or houpper, French.] To ſhout; to make 
an ovicry by way of call or purluit. 
To HOOP. 2. 4. 
1. To drive with a ſhent, 
2. To call by a Hour. 
HO OPER. ＋ from .] A cooper; ons 
that hoops tubs. | 
HO/OPING-COUGH. / [from Hp, to 
thout.] A convuluve cough, 1o called 
from its noiſe. 


Soarcfpeare. 


7 HOOT. v. n. [hevt, Welſh] 


Sidney. 


1. To ſhout in comempt. 
Sa t. de al Ce 


& To cry as an owl. 
Vor. L | 


Ci+mour ; ſhout, 

To HOP. v. n. hoppan, Saxon.} 
i, Lo jump; to ſkip lightly. Dryden. 
2. To leap on one leg. Abbot. 
3- To walk lamely, or with one leg leſs 

nimble than the other. Dryden. 
4. To move; to play, Spenſer. 

HOP. / from the verb.] 
1. A jump; a light leap. 
2. A jump on one leg. | 
3. A place where mraner people dance. 

HOP. /. | ho», Dutch.] A plant. 

20 HOP. v. a. [trom the noun.] To im- 

pregnate with hops. Arbutbnot. 

IOPE. / hopa, Saxon. ] 

1. Exycet won of ſome good; an expecta- 
tion indulged with pleaſure. Fob. Locke. 
2. Confidence in a future event; or in the 
ruture conduct of any body. Shateſdeare. 
3. That which gives hope. Shakeſpeare. 
4. The ohject of hape. Dryden. 

HOP. / Any floping plain between the 

ridges of mountains. Ainſaorth. 

To HOP. v. „. {from the noun.] 

i. To live in expeQation of ſorue poad. 
| Taylor. 
2. To place confidence in futurity. Halm. 
To HOP. v. 4. To expect with deſire. 


Clan ville . 


| Dryden. 
HOPEFUL. a. {hope an fall.] 
1. Full of qualities which produce hope; 
prom:ling. con. 
2. Full of hope; full of expectation of 
ſucceſs. Borle. Pope. 
HO PEFULLY. od. [from hopeful.) 
1. In ſuch manacr as to raiſe hope. 
Clarendon. 
2. With hope; withont deſpair. Glanv. 
LO'PEFULNESS. / {from hepeful.] Pro- 
mile ot good ; likehhood to lucceed. 


Wotton. 

HYPELESS. a. from hope ] | 
1. Wanting hope; being without pleaſing 
expectation. | Honker. 
2. Giving no hope; protaiſing nothing 
leating. Shakeſbeare. 
HOPER. / [from hgpe.} Oue that has 
pl-aling ex" 'ttations, Sv. 
HOPINGTY. ad. [from Hoping.] With 
hope; withex » Etitionot g od. Hammond. 
HOPPE 8. / tcm hope.) He who hops or 

jus on ove leg. 

I PPERS. {commonly call-1 Scotch Hop- 
| pers.) A kinl«t pay in wick the actor 
hops on de les, 

HOPPER. /; o called becauſe it is always 
bophng-!| 


1. The box cr open frime of wood w 
which corn is pu. to be gcound, Ce 
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1. A baſket for e ſeed. 


HO'RAL. a. [from ora, Latin.] Relating 


to the hour, Prius. 
IO RAR. a. [horarivs, Latin.) 

7. Relating to an hour. Hudibras. 

2. Continuing for an nour. Broaun:. 


HORDE. / A clan; a migratory crew of 

people. Thorn. 

BRT Z ON. 7 [46% CLE ] The line that ter- 

minates the view. "The horizon is diſt in- 
gu ſned into ſenſible and real ; the ſenſtble 

orizon is the circular line which limits 
the view; the real is that which would 
bound it, if it could take in the hemi- 
there, 

TIOR!YZO\'NTAL. a. horizontal, French! 
IT. Near the horizon. Lilian. 
2. Parallel to the horizon; on a W 

Arbuthwmot. 

HORIZO'NTALLY. ad. 'from /orizoutal., 

In a direction parallal to the horizon. 
Bent/ry 

a 7 [hourn, C.,thick; honn, Sax. | 

1. Tne dard pointed boCics which grov- 
on the heads of ſome gran.iniverous qua 
drupeds, and ſeri: them tor weapons. 


Bentley 
2. An inſtrument of wind muſic made of 
J. orn. Drezden. 


3- The extremity of the wax.ng or wain- 
ing moon. Dryden. « T 9971/01. 

— Tic tcelers of a ſnail. S Mnkeſbeare. 
s. A drinking cup made of horn. 

6. Antler of a cuc ckold. Shak jpeare. 
7. Ilos x mad. Perl:aps mad us a cuckold. 

HORNBE'AK. 

HORNTISH, C JA kind of fith, 

HO'RNBEAM. / [horn and beam, Dutch.) 
A tree, 

HO'RNBOOK. fe (horn and bank.) The 
\ firft book ot children, covered with hern 
to keep it unſotled. Locke. 7271 227. 

IO RN 5. a. [from Foru.] Furie with 

Horns. Dum. 

IIOENLR. / from ler.] One that works 
in horn, and ſells horns, Greae. 

HORNET. , hy! [RETTE, Saxon.; A ver; 
large fire ng 1ungin: fly. 'D. rh: 17s. 

HO RNTO OT a. horn and gt.] loot. 

HO RNOWL. ſ. A kind of ul. 

* GY 97 

HO'RNPIPE. /. bor and pipe. Acoumy 


dance, dauccd commonly io g born. 


Bet Fans. lute 
HORNSTONE. /. A kind of hiue rene 
HORMWORS./ A kind cf angular io 
tilication. 


ITORNY. a. (from horn. ] 
1. Made of horn. 
2. Krlembling horn. 
3. Hard as horn; calious, 


i: 2 T1 it. 


Dr: ac „ 


| 


| 


HOR 
HOROGRAPHY /: [ag and 52774 An 


account of the hours. 
[ 8284887. / [ horolovium. Latin. 
HOROLOGY Any inſtrument tha! tel. 
the hour; as, a clock; a watch ; an hour 


glaſs, Braun, 
HORO/METRY: /. 2 and «raw. The 


art of meaſuring hours. roar. 
HO'ROSCOPE. /. [ .] The co. 
figuration of the planets at the hour of 
birth. Drummend. Dryden. 
HORRIBLE. #. [ horribilis, Lat.] Dread- 
ful : terrible; ſhocking ; hideous; enorm- 


01's, $2: E., 


HO'RRIBL.ENESS. / {from Lorrilte.] 
Dreadtulnefs ; hiteouineis ; ter; tblencs, 
HORRIBLY. ad. {rrom borrizte.) 
1. Dread fully; hidcouſly. Milton. 
2. To a dreadful d gree. Locke, 
eo RRID. a. ſherr.dus, Latin.) 
. Hideous ; dreaciul ; thocking. Sb du. 
2. Shoe Ki: ng; offenlive ; ; anpleaing 7 ** 
3. Rough, rugged. 


| 
HORRIDNESS. / [from horrid. tle 


ouſnets ; enormity ; rouchnets. Hammond. 
KORRIFICK. a. {orrifeus, Lat.] Caufing 
horrour. Thomſcn. 
HORRV>ONOUS. 4. | horriſonus, Lau, 
Sourding dre:dfu'iy. Did. 

HORROUR. / horror, Latin.] 

1. Terrour mixcd with deteſtat. on. 

Dami's, 

2. Gloom; drearireſs. Pope, 

3. {In me dicine,] Such a fuddering or 
quit er in g as preceties an ague-fit ; a ſenſe 
of ſu: Idering or ſhrinking. Dung. 

HORSE. /. horr, Saxon. : 

1. A neighing qvadrupet!, uſed in war, 
and draught and carriage. Creech, 

2. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but with 
a ſin ular d. term nation, for horfes, hortee 
ow, Ur cavalrv. Clarcudin, 

. Son« thing on which any thing is ſup- 
red. 

1 A wooden machine which foldiers ride 
b way of puniſame nt. 

5. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it figns 
les ſomet}.ing large or coarſe: as, a h 
Jace ; a Hof wh ich the teatwcs are laige 
and ir delicate. 


To HORSE, v. a. from the 10un.] 
1. Fo mount upen a Foie, ace. 
2. Tn carry one on the back. 
8 0 ride 2ny thüng. ten 
4. Jocoveran, 2 A loritigr 


Ii RSEBNCK. /. rſe and bauck,] The 
ſeat of the rider ; tne tate of being ona 


Hor ſe. a Brown. 
Hon NN. /. ere and h: we: 4 
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HORSEBLOCK. / Car, and Hort.] A 
block on which they clinih to a horle, 
HORSEBOA”TP. / [horſe and broet.] A 
boat uſed in ferrying horſes. _ 
HORSEBOYY. i [horſe and ber.] A boy 
employed in dreſſing bories ; a ſtableboy. - 
Knolles. 
HO'RSEBREAKER. /. [hor/e and break.) 
One whoſe employment is to tame horſes 
to the ſaddle. Creech. 
HORSECHE'SNUT. /. {hor/e and cheſuut.] 
A tree. Miller, 
HO'RSECOURSER. / {horſe and cour/er.) 
1. One that runs horles, or keeps horics 
for the race. 


2. A dealer in horſes. W:eman. 
HO'RSECRAB. / A kind of fiſh. Ainfe. 


HORSECU/CUMBER. / horſe and cucum- 
ber.] A plant. Mortimer. 
HO'RSEDUNG. / {hore and dung.] The 
excrements of horics. Peacham. 
HORSEE'MMET. /. [ zor/e and emmet.] 
Ant of a large kind. 
HORSEFLESII. / [-or/e and H.] The 
fi-ſh of horſes. con. 
HO RSEFLV. / [hore and fy.) A fly that 
ftinps horſes, and fucks their blood. 
HO'RSEFOOT. /. An herb. The ſame 
with coltsſoot. Ainſworth. 
HORSEHAIR. /, [horſe and pair], The 
hair of horf- s. ryden. 
HO'RSF HEEL. / An herb. 
HO'RSELAUGH. { [horſe and laugh.) A 
lond violent rude laugh. Pope. 
HO'RSELEECH. /. [horſe and /cogh.] 
1. A great eech that bites nories. Shakeſp. 
2. A tarrier. 
HO'RSELITTER. /. [horſe and litter. ] A 
carriage hung upon poles between two 
horſes, on which the perſon carried hes 
alony, Maccabees. 
HO'RSE MAN. / [horſe and man.] 
1. One fkilled in riding. Dryden. 
2. One that ſerves in wars on herteback. 
z. Aridr; a man on horſeback. Prior. 
HO RSEMANSIIIP. / [| trom 4orſeman.] 
The art of riding ; the art of managing a 
horſe. | Wotton. 
HORSEMARTEN. , A kind of large bee. 
HEYRSEMATTCIL / A bird. Ainfevorth. 
HO'RSEMEAT. /. { Lorſe and neat.) Pro 
vender. 
IO RSE MINT. /. A large coarſe mint. 
HO RSEMOUSCLE. / A large mutcle. Bacon. 
THIORSEPLAY. V [horſe and play.] Coarſe, 
rough, ruyged play. Dryden. 
HO'RSEPOND. /. Horſe and pand.] A pond 
{or watering horſes. 
HORSER.A'CE. / {horſe and race. ] A 
match of harſes in running. con. 


IIO'RSERADISH. / [Lo and radi/h.) A 


| 


| 


HOS 


root acrid and biting ; a ſpecies of ſcurvy 
praſs. | Floyer. 
HORSESHOE. /. [hor/e and e.] 
1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of 
horſes. SLahefprare 
2. An herb. Ainſworth. 
HORSESTEA'LER. J Cen ani fleal.) A 
thiet who takes away nhorſcs. Shakeſpeare. 
HORSETAIL. / A plane. 
HORSETONGUE.F. An herb. Ainfev. 
HORSEWAY. T [ horje and <vay.] A way 
by which horles may travel. SEake/heares 
HORTA”TION. /. [hortatio, Latin.] The 
act of exhorting ; advice or encouragement 
to ſomething, 
HORTATIVE. , [from hortor, Latin] 
E xhortation; precept by which one incites 
or animates. Bacon. 
HUYRTATORY. a. [from hortor, Latin.] 
Sreeuraging ; animating ; adviſing to any 
thing. 

HORTI CULTURE. / Cortus and cultura, 
J. »tin.] The art of cultivating gardens. 
HOR iULAN. a. {bortulanus, Latig.] Be- 

longing to a garden. 2 elrn. 
IO SAN NA. 7. (672110, An exclamat on 
of praiſe to God. Fiddes. 
HOSE. / p!ur. Hen. Thora, Saxon.) 
I. Breeches. Sitateſpenys. 
2. Stockings; coverings for the legs Gay. 
110 SIER. / {from %.] One who ſ-I's 
ſtockings. Scr. 
HO'SPITABLE. a. [Lohitalilis, Latin. } 
Giving entertainment to ſtraagers; kind to 
ſtrangers. Dry/en. 
HO/SPITABLY. ad. {from Heſpitable.] With 
Kindneſs to ſtrangers. Prior. 
HO'SPITAL. / [hopital, French; hoſpita= 
lis, Latin.) 
1. A place buiit far the reception of the 
lick, or ſupport of the poor. Addiſon. 
2. A place tor ſhelter or entertainment. 
HO'SPIT ALITY. £ {hoſpitalite, French. ] 
The practice of entertaining ſtrangers. 
5 Hooker. 
HOY/SPITALLER. /. {hoſpitalarius, low. 
Lain; from b/juzal.) One reſiding in an 
hoſpital in order to receive the poor or 
ſtranger. Ait. 
To HO'SPITATE. v. a. [tar Latin. ] 
To reſide un er the roof of another. Grexv. 
a 4: [ bofte, French 3 heſpesy hoſpittsy 
Latin. | 
1. One who gives entertainment to another. 
2. The landlord of an inn. Shakeſpeare. 
3. From hors, Latin.] An army; num- 


bers at-mbled for war. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Any great number. Shakeſpeare. 


5. [Hein, Latin.] The ſacrifice of the 
maſs in the Romith church. 
To IIOS T. 2. 2. from the noun] 


7 1. To 


HOT 


1. To take up entertainment. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To encounter in hattle. Milton. 
3. Toreview a body of men; to muſter, 
HOSTAGE. / Aae, French. One given 
in pledge or ſecurity for pertormance of 
conditions. Arbuthnet. 
10 
{ n inn. 


HOSTEL. 
HO/STELRY. 
HOYSTESS. /. [hoaftefJe, French.) A female 
hoſt ; a woman that gives eutertainmen', 
HOY/BTESS-SHIP., / {from +o/#-/+.} the 
character ot an hoſtels. Shakeſpeare. 
HOY'STILE. a. [Heilig, Latin.] Advrrſe; 
oppoſite ; ſuitable to an enemy. Dryden. 
HOSTTVLITY. | [hofi/ite, Fr. from ho/*ile,} 
The practices of an open enemy; open 
war ; oppoſition m war. Fayward. 
HO'STLER. /: [ hofteller, from hoſtel, Fr. | 
One who has the care of horſes at an inn. 
S»enjer. 
IOS TRV. / [corrupted from hofelry.) A 
place where the horics of gueſts areKep!. 
HOT. a. ſhar, Saxon. 
1. Having the power to excite the ſenſe 
of heat; contrary to cold; fiery. 
Retten. 
2. Luſtful; lewd. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Violent; furious; dangerous. 


| Clarendon. 
4. Ardent ; vehement; precipitate. 

Denham. 

5. Fager ; keen in deſire. Locke. 


6. Piquart ; acrid. 
HO/TBED. / A bed of earth made het by 
the fermentation of dung. Baron. 
HO/TBRAINED. a. [Her and brain.] Mo- 


lent ; vehement; tur.nus. 


HOTCO'CEKLES. /. [hams cognities, Fr.) | 


A play in Wich one covers his eves, and 
g ueſſes who firikes him. Arbrithnot. 
HOTHEA'DED. a2. fot and beat. Vehe 
ment; violent; paſſionate. Arbuthnot. 
HO'THOUSE. /. | ot and -ouſe.] 
1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in. 
2. A brothel. Ben Jorſon. 
HO'TLY. ad. [from Hr.] 
1. With heat 3 no. coldly. 
2. Violently ; vehemently. Sidnar. 
2, Luſtfully. Dran. 
HOTMOU'THED. a. % and Month.) 
Headfiiong ; ungovernabie. Dr: len. 
HO'TNBESS. /: {from Fot. Hcat; violence; 
furv. 
HO/'TCHPOTCHI. {harhe en pov. Fr.] 
A mingled haſh ; a mixture. Cam. ien. 
HO TSPUR. / ot and hαt. 
1. A man violent, paſſionai*, precipitate 
and hea v. Burton. 
2. A kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. 


Mor unter 


' oftet!, Hflelerir, Fi. | 


HO U 


 HO"TSPURRED. a. {from hotſpur.\ Vehe, 
ment ; raſh: heady. Peachay 
HOVE. The preterite of heame, ; 
HO'VEL. / [diminutive of hope, hou; 
Saxon. 
| I. A ſhed open on the fides, and covered 
overhead. Tu: 
2. A mean habitation ; a cottape, 1 
To HO'VEL. wv. a. from the noun. ＋5 
ſh- ter in a hovel. Shaliſprar. 
HO VEN. part. pay]. [from heave.} Raiſed, 
Mc 1 1 Tuſfer. 
To VER. 7. n. {/nwis, to han 
Welſh.) ia * 
1. Lo hang in the air overhead. Privy, 
2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. 


3. To wander abou one place. Addiſon, 
HOUGH 1. Thog, S1x0n.| 
1. The lower part of the thigh. Ei. 


2. { Hue, French. ] An adz; an hee. 
8:i'ling flo. 
To HOUGH. , a. {from the noun, 
1. To hamſtring ; to diſable by cutting the 
finews of the ham, : 
2. To cut np with an hough or hae. 
| ea T. /. The vulgar name for an 
owl. 
HOULT. / f{holr, Soaxon.] A” ſmall 


wana. 


2 


HOUND. / (hund, Saxon.] A dog uſed 
in the chaſe. Prior. 
To HOUND. v. a. om the noun 
1. To ſet on the chace. Brambal,, 
2. To hunt; to purſue. L' Eftrange. 


LOUNSDFISH /. A kind of fiſh. 
HOUNDS { O'N GUE. V (,, Lat. 
A y'ant. Miller. 
HOUNDTREE. / & kind of tree. 
Ainſœvorib. 
HOUP. /. fupapa, Latin] The purt. 
HOUR. ure, French, bora Latin.) 
I. The twenty-fousth part of a natural 
day; the tpace of fixty minutes. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. A particular time. 
2. The time as marked by the clock. 
. 'a 4 pe Are. 
HO UR GLASS. / [tore and glu. 
it. A giais filled with fand, which, run-“ 
ning through a narrow hole, marks the 
tine. 
2. Space of time. Racon. 
IO UKLV. 2. (from Jur.] Happening oc | 


done every hour; frequent; often repcat- 
ed. Dryden. 
HOURLY. 27. from hour.] Every hour; 
frequently. Dryaen. 


HO'URPLATE. / Cour and plate.] The 
dial; the plate on which the hours poin“- 
ed by the hand of a clock are inſcribed. *F 


HOUSE. / tor, Saxon. ] if 
1. 


ſavorth, 


in.] 
natural 


teſpeare, 
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ke ſpeare. 
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HOU 


1. A place wherein a man lives; a place 
of human abode. Watts. 
2. Any place of abode. Shakeſpeare. 
Places in which religious or ftndious 
eclons live in common. Addiſon. 
4. The manner of living; the table. 
©. Station of a planet in the heavens, aſtro- 
"logically conſidered. Stillins fleet. 
6. Family of anceſtors, deſcendants, and 
kindred 5 race. Dryden. 
7. A body of the parliament ; the lords or 
commons collectively confidered. 
Ki-g Charles. 
To, HOUSE. . a. [from the noun. 
1. To harbour; to admit to reſidence. 
2. To ſhelter ; to keep under a roof. 


Evelyn. 
To HOUSE. 17), N. 
1. Vo take ſhelter; to keep abode; to re- 
fide. Shaheſpeare. 
2. To have an aſtrological ſtation in the 
heavens. Dryden. 
HOUSEBREA'KER. / [houſe and breah.] 
Burglar ; one who makes his way into 
houltes to ſteal. L' Efltrange. 
HOUSE BRE.V'KING. /. [houſe and break.) 
Burglary. ST 
HO'UZEDOG. /. [| houſe and dog.] A matiitt 
kevt to guard the houſe. Addifon. 
HO'USEHOLD. / C hone ard Va. 
1. A family living together. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Family liſe ; domeſtick management. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, 
to ſignify domeſtick ; belonging to the 
familv. AFs. 
HO'USEHOLDER. /, [from houſehold.) 
Maſter of a family. Mattheav. 
HO'UVSEHOLDS TUFF. F [ houſeboid and 
A.] Furniture of any houſe ; utenſils 
convenient for a family. L' Ejtrange. 
HOU SER EEPER. {. [houſe and keep.) 
1. Houlcholder ; maſter of a family. 
2. One who lives in plenty. Watton. 
3. One who lives much at home. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. \ woman ſervant that has care of a 
tainily, and ſuperintends the ſervants. 
Swift. 
e. A houſedog. Shakeſpeare. 
HOU'SEKEE PING. a. | houſe and keep. ] 
Domeſtick ; uſed to a family. reW. 
HOU'SEKEEPING. /. Hoſpitality ; liberal 
and plentiful table. Prior. 
HO USEL. /. Churl, Saxon.] The holy 
euchariſt. 
To HO'USEL.. v. a. from the noun.] To 
give or receive the euchariſt. Both the 
HO USELEEK. / { horſe and leek.] 2 


noun and the verb are obſolete. 
ler. 


HOW 


HCOYTTSET.PSS, a. [from Hang.] Without 
abnde ; wan ing habitation. Meß. 
HO OUSEM AID. T and mid.) A maid 

empioverd to keep the houſe clean. Swift, 
HO'USEROOM. / (ore and room.] Place 

in a hon. Dryden. 
HOY'USESNAIL. f A kind of ſnail. 
HOUSE WARMING. /. [houſe and avarm.) 

A featt of merrymaking on going into a 
new houlte. 


HO'USEWIPFE. ＋ [ houſe and wife.) 


1. The miſtre!s of a family. Pre. 
2. A female economiſt. Shenſer. 


3- On- ſkilled in female bufineſs. Addiſon. 
HO/USE WIFELY.a.{from hor *2vife.]Skil- 
led in the ads becoming a houſewife. 
HO'USEWIFELY. aZ. ſfrom the noun. ] 
With the econnmy of a houſewife. 
 HO'USEWIFERY. / from honſexw?f7.] 


I. Domeſtic or female buſineſs ; manage- 
ment, Chapman. 
2. Female economy. Taylor. 


HO'UDSING. /. {from houſe.) 
1. Quantity of inhabited building. Graunt. 
2. {From hauſeaux, French. } Cloth ovi- 

ginally uſed to kt -p off dirt, now added 
to faddles as ornamental. 

HO'USLING. a. [from /orſe.) Provided for 

entertainment at firſt entrance into a 
houſe; houſewarming. Spenſer. 

HOUSS. / [trom houſeaur, Fr.] Houlings. 

HOW. ad. [ bu, Saxon. ] 


I. To what degree, le. 
2. In what manner. EL" Eftrange. 
3. For what reaſon; for what cauſe. 
Shakeſpear?. 
4+. By what means. Bacon. 
5. In what ſtate Dryd-n. 


6. It is uſed in a ſenſe marking proportion 
or correſpondence; by how much a man 
is wiſer, by ſo much he jhould be better. 

Huyzward. Bentl:y. 

7. It is much uſed in exclamation ; ard 
cen he talk'd, ye Cad, how he evon'd 
talk. Lee. 

HOW®BE'IT. 2 a4. {how he it.] Neverihe- 
HO'WBE. leſs; notwithſtanding ; yet 
however. Not now in uſe. Hooker. 
HOW DLE. (contract-d from how do ye.) 
In what ſtate is your health. Popes 
HOWE'VER. ad. [how and ever.) 


1. In whatſoever manner, in whatſoever 
degree. Shakeſpeare. 
2. At all events; happen what will; at 
leaſt. Tillotſon. 
3. Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding; yet. 
Swift. 


To HOWL. v. . [huglen, Dutch; ulula, 
Latin.] 

T. To cry as a wolf or dog. Shaieſpeare. 

2. To utter cr ies in diftrels. Sohatr/pearee 


HUF 
3. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
4. It is uſed poetically of any noiſe loud 
and horrid. 
HOWL. / {from the verh.] 
1. The ery of à wolf or dog. Savift. 
2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
HOWSOE'VER. 44. [how and ſeever.) 
1. In what manner ſocver. Raleigh. 
2. Although. Shakeſpeare. 
To HOX. v. a. [from hoz, Saxon. ] To 
hough; to hamftring. Knolles. 
HOY. / [Don, old Fiench.] A large boat 
ſometimes with one deck. Watts. 
HU'BBUB. i; A tumult; a riot. Clarend. 
HU'CKABAC 
the figures are raiſed. 
UCEKLEBACKED. a. [hocker, German, 
a hunch. | Crooked in the ſhoulders. 
HU'CKLEBONE. /, [from hucken, Dutch. 
The hipbone. 
HU/CKSTER. hoch, German, a 
HU'CKSTERER.$y pedlar.] 
1. One who ſeils goods by retail, or in 
ſmall quantities. South. 
2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 
To HU'CKSTER. v. x. [from the noun.) 
To deal in p-tty ©cargains. Sqvift. 
To HU'DDLE. v. a. [probably from hood.) 
x. To dreſs up cloſe ie as not to be diſco- 
yered ; to mobble. 
2. To put on GY in a hurry, Swift. 
3. To cover up in haſte. 
4. To perform in a hurry. Dryden. 
5. To throw together in confuſion, Lacke. 
To HU'DDLE. v. n. To come in a crowd 
or hurry. Milton. 
IIUDDLE. / | from the verb.] Crowd; 
tumult; confuſion. Addiſon. 
HU E. /. (hic pe, Saxon. 
1. Colour; dye. Tilton. 
2. Hure, French.) A clamour; a legal 
purſuit. arbuthnot. 
TIU'ER. / Fuer, French, to cry.] One 
whoſe buſincis is to call out to others. 
Carew. 
HUFF. / {from de or benen, ſwelled.] 
1. Swell of iudden anger or arrogance. 
Hudibras. 
2. A wretch fwelled with a falſe opinion 


of his own value. South. 
To HUFF. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
2. To fwell ; to puif. Grecv. 


2. To hector; to treat with inſolence and 
arrogance. 
To FUFF. v. . To bluſt-r; to ſtorm; to 
he unge. South. Otæuay. Roſcommon. 
BU'FFER. , ffrom L.] A bluſterer; a 
tulv. | Hudibras. 
HU FFISH. a. [from .] Arrogant ; in- 
ſolent; hectoring. 
I{U'FFISHLY. ad. [from r.] With ar- 
rogant petulance. 


K. / A kindoflinenon which 


HUM 
HU'FFISIINESS. / Petulance ; gance: 
noiſy bluller. F ern, 
To HUG. v. a. | hezian, Saxon.] 
1. To preſs cloſe in an embrace. 
2. Lo tondſe; to treat with tenderneſs. 


LE, 


3. To hold faſt. Atterbury 
HU. /. [from the noun. ] Cloſe embrace. 
HUGE. a. Gongb, high, Dutch.) 

1. Vaſt; immenſe. Abbot 

2. Great even to deformity or terribleneſ, 
HU'GELY. ad. [from Huge. 

1. Immenſely; enormouſly. Shakeſpeare, 

2. Greaily ; very much. Swift, 
HU'GENESS. /. [from Huge.] Enormous 

bulk ; greatneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
HU'GGERMUGGER. / [corrupted per. 

heps from hug er morcker, or hug in the 
dark. Morcker in the Daniſh is Carkneſs, 

whence murky.) Secrecy ; bye- place. 


Hudibras, 
ITU"GY. 3. [See HuDGE.] Vaſt; great; 
huge. are, 


HUE.E. /. [uque, French.] A cloak. Bacon. 
HULK. /. ute, Dutch; hulc, Saxon, ] 
1. The body of a ſhip. Shakeffreare, 
2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy. Shakeſp. 
To HULK v. a. To exeuterate: as, to bulk 
a hare. Ainſworth, 
HULL. /. [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.) 


the outer covering. 


To HULL. v. . [from the noun. ] To float; 
to drive to and fro upon the water with» 
out ſails or rudder. Staney. 

HU'LLY. a. [from y.] Siliquoſe ; huſky 

HU'LVER. /. Holly. T 

To HUM. +. a. [ hommel-n, Dutch.) 

1. To make the noiſe ot bees, Dryden. 

2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
found. S -akeſpeare, 

3. To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply the 
interval with an audible emiſſion ot breath, 

4. To ſing low. Glanwille. Pope, 

5. To apnlaud. Approbation was com- 
monly expreſſed in publick aſſemblies by 
a hum, about a century ago. 

HUM. / [trom the verb.] 

1. The noile of bees or inſets. Shakefp. 
2. The noiſe of buſtling crowds. Ailton. 


4. A pauſe with an articulate found. 
Dryden. 
c. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for lam. 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. Spectator. 
HUM. zu. A ſound implying doubt and 
deliberation. Shakeſpeare. 
HUMAN. a. (um u,, Latin.) 
1. Having the qualities of a man. Sæofff. 
2. Belonging to a man. ZTilton, 
 HUMA'NE. a. |bunaine, French.] Kind; 
civil; benevolent ; good-natured. Spratt, 
| HUNMANELI. 


1. Tae hufk or integument of any thing; 


2. The body of a ſhip; the hulk. Gree, | 


3. Any low dull noiſe. Pope. 
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HUM 

UUMA/NELY. ad. [from humane.” Kinilly ; 
with good vature. Shak: ſpeares 

HUMANIST. / [humani/lte, Yrench.| A 

vulologer ; 4 granmarian. 

HUMANITY. /. [humanitasy Latin.] 

3. The nature of man. Sidney. 
2. Humankind ; the collective body ot 
humankind. Glanwuillc. 
Benevolence; tenderneſs. L:cke. 
4. Philology: gramnaiical Rudies, 

To HUMAN r VDuinaniſer, Fr.] 
To ſoften; to make ſuiceptive of tender - 
neſs or h-nevolenc -. Wotton. 

HUMANK IND. / C dn and ind.] The 


race of man. Pope. 
HUMANLY. ad. {from nan] 

I. Atter tlie no ions ot men. Atterbury. 

2. Kindly ; with ond nate, Pope. 


HU MEBIKD. V ffrom 4-4 and bird.) the 
humming v:rd. Broan. 
HU'MBLE. a, (Hu ,, French; humms, 
Latin. 
1. Not proud; moileſt ; not arrogant. 
S Het bea Te. 
2. Low: not high; not great. Cotoley. 
Ty HUMBLE. v. a. from the 2djeQive.) 
1. To make humble; to make iubmifſive. 
2. To cruſh ; to break; to ſubdue. Milton. 
3. To make to condeſcend. Locks. 
4. To bring down t. om an height. 
Hlakeawi!l, 
HUM BLEPEE. /, Chum and bee. } A buz- 
z Ag will hee. Atterbury. 
HU MRLE PEN. 7 An herb. 
HU"MZLEBEZ Auer. / A fy that eats the 
- humblcbce. Ainſworth. 


HU'MBLENESS. V {ſrom bumble.) Humi- 


lity ; abſence of pride. Baron. Herbert. 
HU'MBLER. /. þtrom 5u7ble.] One that 
humbles or tubiucs timiclt or others. 
HU'MBLEMOUTHED. a. [ Eunble and 
mouth. Mild; meck. Sakeſpenre. 
HU'MBLEFLANT. /. A ſpecies of ſcuſitive 
law, | Mortimer. 
HU'MBLES. / Eutrails of a deer. 
HU"MBLESS. / from /-mble.} Humble- 
neſs; bumil::y. HSFbhßbe ner. 
HU MBLV. a4. from humble] 
1. Without pride; with hunulity. 


2. Withont bright; withcut elevation. 
HU'MDRUM. a. {irom hu, droe.) Dll; 
dronith ; ſtupid. H-Yihbras. 
Toa BUME'CT. **. . {humzo, Lat.] 
To HUME'CTATE.\ Lo w-t; to moiſten. 


_ HUMECTA TION {| ume French] 


The act of wetting ; nanBeniny, Brown. 
HU'MERAL. 2 mers, Latin] Brio: g- 
ing to re ſhowtl =o, Surg. 
HUMICUBA” 11G IC n n (Hf, Lat ' 
Lying on the gruen. | 1. 
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Ainſworth. | 


1 
Addiſon, 


_— 


i 


| 


| 
| 


HUM 
HU MD. a. [humidus, Lat.] Wet; moiſt; 
7 Neauton. 
HUMIDITY. , ſfrom Fumid.] Moiſture, 
or the power of wetting other bodies. It 
d. fers frm fluidity, depending altogether 
onthe congruity of the component particles 
of any liquor to the pores or furfaces of 
Inch particular bodies as it is capable of ad- 
hering to. Quincy. 
HUMILIATION. /. French. 
1. Deſcent from greatneſs; act of humility, 
Hooker. 
2. Mortification ; external impreſſion of fin 
and unworthineſs. Ailton. 
2. Abatement of pride. Sit. 
HUMILITY. / [bumilite, French. !] 
1. Freedorn from pride; modeſty; not ar- 
rogance. Hoc ter. 
2. Act of ſubmiſſion. Daura. 
HUMMER. / {from um.] An applauder. 
IO M ORAL. a. {from Humdur.] Proc eed- 
ing from humour. Har vey. 
HU"MORIST. /. [hmoriffa, Italian. ] 
1. One who conducts himſelf by his own 
fancy; one who gratiſies his own humour. 
2. One who has violent and peculiar paſ- 
ſions. Bacon 
HU"'MOROUS. a. [from humaur.] 
3. Full of groteſque or odd images. 


Addiſon. 
2. Capricious; irregular. Dryden. 
3. Pleaſant ; jocular. 

HU"MOROUSLY. 4. {rrom humorous.) 
t. Merrily ; jocoſely. Calamy. Swift. 
2. With caprice; with whim. 

HU"MOROUSNESS. / [from 4umorous.} 

Fickleneſs ; capricious levity. 

HU"MORSOME. @. [from Humour. 

t. Peeviſh ; petulant. 
2. Odd; humorous. . Savift. 

HUMORSOMELY. az. from humor/ome.” 

Peevithly ; petulantly. 
HUMOUR. / {uner, Latin.) 
t. Moiſture. Rar. 
2. The different kinds of moiſture in man's 
body ; phlegm, blood, choler, and melan- 
choly. Miltox. 
3- General turn or temper of mind. 
Sidney. 
4. Preſent diſpoſition. Dryden. 
5. Groteſque imagery ; jocularity; merri- 
ment. 


6. Diſeaſed or morbid diſpoſition. Temple. 


7. Petulance ; peeviſhncls. South. 
8. A trick; a practice. Shakefpeare. 


9. Caprice; whim ; predominant inclina- 
tion. 
To HU MOUR. v. a. {from the noun.] 
i. Jo gratity ; to ſooth by compliance. 
Soakeſpeare. 
Aden. 


Iz to comply with. HUMP. 


HUN 


HUMP. /, [corrupted perhaps from umg.] 2. To purſue or ſearch. 


A crooked back. 
HUMPBACK. [hump and Lack.] Crook- 
ed back; hizh ſhoulders. 
as IG a. Having a crooked 
ac * 
To HUNCH. v. a. h»/ch, German.] 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the fills. Arb. 


2. ¶ Focker, a crouked back, German.] To 
crook the back. 


 HUNCHBA'CKED. a. [hunch and back.] 
Having a crooked back. Arbuthnot. 
HU'NDRED. a. hund, hundyed, Saxon.) 
The number conſiſting of ten multiplicd by 


ten. | Shakeſpeare. 
HU/NDRED. / 

1. A company or body conſifling of an 

hundred. Arbuthnot. 


2. [Hundredum, low Latin.] A canton or 
diviſion of a county, pet haps once contain- 
ing an hundred manors. Bacon. 
HU'NDREDTH. a. {hunvpeonreogopa, 
Saxon.] The ordinal ot an hundred. 


HUNG. The preterite and part. paſſ.ot hang. 


Dryden. 
HUNGER. /, [hunger, Saxon.] 
1. Deſire of tood ; tnt pain felt from faſt- 


ing. Arbuthnot. 
2. Any violent deſire. Decay of Piety. 
To HU'NGER. v. 2. [from the noun.)] 


1. To feel the pain of hunger. Cowley. 
2. To defire with great eagerneſs. Milton. 
HU'NGERBIT. a. [hunger and bit.] 
HUNGERBITTEN. & Pained or weaken- 
ed with hunger. Milton. 
HUNGꝝERLV. a. from Hunger.] Hungry; 
in- want of nouriſument. Shakeſpeare. 


HU'NGERLY. ad. With keen appetite. 


Shakeſpeare. 
HU/'NGERSTARVED. a. [ bwiger and 


ftarved.) Starved with hunger; pinched 
by want of food. Dryden. 
HU'NGERED. a. [frem Hunger.] Pinched 
by want of food. acon. 


HU'NGRILY. ad. [from Hhungry.] With 


keen appetite. Dryden. 
HU'NGRY. a. [from Heger] 
1. Feeling pain for want of food. Locke. 


2. Not tat; not fivittul ; not prolifick ; 
more diſpoſed to draw than to impart ; 
uſed of lands, or perſons. Mortimer. 

HUNKS. / [ hunfur, ſordid, Iflandick. ] A 
covetous ſordid wretch ; a miter. Add:/con. 


To HUNT. v. a. [huntian, Saxon. | 


1. To chace wild animals. Addiſon. 
2. To purſue ; to follow cloſe. Harvey 
3. To ſearch for. Spenſer. 


4. To direct or manage hounds in the chace. 


Aduiſou. 
7g HUNT. v. u. 


1. To follcw the chace. Shakeſpcare. 


Dryden. 


HU R 


Tatler. | HU NT. / [ſtrom the verb. Locle. 
I. A pak of hounds. D 

Tutler.| 2. A chace. . 
3. Purſuit. abe peer, 


LU'NTER. / from Hunt. 
1. Oue who chaces animals for paſlime. 
2. A dog that Icents game or beaſts of 


prev. 
HU'NTINGHORN. / [hunting and korn.) 
A bugle ; a horn uſed to cheer the hounds, 


HU'N'LRESS. / from hrwnter.] A woman 
that follows the chace. 
HUNTSMAN. / {hunt and man.] 
1. One who delights in the chace, 
Wally, 
2. The ſervant whoſe buſineſs is to manage 
the chace. I Eltranee. 
HU'NTSMANSHIP. /. from huntſman.) 
The qualifications ot a hunter. Donne, 
HURDLE. J. hyrvel, Saxon.] A texture 
of ſhcks woven together ; a crate. Dryden, 
HURDS. /. The refuſe of hemp or flax. 
To HURL. v. a. [from howr!t, to throw 
down, Iflandick ] 
1. To throw with violence; to drive im- 
petuouſly. Ben Jonſon, 
2. To utter with vehemence. [hurler, Fr. 


Breome. 


to make an howling or hideous noiſc. 
Spenſer, 
3. To play at a kind of game. arm, 


HURKL. /, [from the verb.] Tumult; rot; 
commotion. Xi. alles. 
HU'RLBAT. / [ hurl and hat.] Whirlbat. 
HU RLER. / f from þur/.] that plays 
at hurhne. reau. 
HU'RL WIND. /-[hur/ and ind.] A whirl 
wind ; a violent guſt. Samdys. 
HU RL. Tumult; commotion; 
HURLTBURLV. 5 buſtle. Shakeſpeare. 
HURRICANE. 27 [Zwuracan, Spaniſh] 
HURRICA/NO.C A violent fiorm, ſuch 
as is often experienced iu the eaſtern he - 
miſphere. Addiſon. 
To HU'RRY. w. a. [berzian, to plunder, 
Saxon.] To haften; to put into precipita- 
tion an contuſion. Pope. 
To IIU RR. v. u. To move on with pre- 
epi ation, Dryden. 
HURRY. / ftrom the veih.] Tus, uit; 


precipitation z commotion. Addijan. | 


HURST. / {hyppr, Saxon.j A grove r 


thicket of trecs. Air, abort. 
To HURT. v. 3. preter. I have ; part. paſſ. 
T hawe hurt. hypr, wounded, Saxon. 
1. To miſchict ; to harm. Milton. 
2. To wound; to pain Ly ſome bodily harm, 


A aiton. 

III RT. /, (from the verb.) | 
1. Ilarm; mraſchiet. Paker. F 
2. Wound oi bruile. Fn: :rurd. 


RHURUER TI 


HUS 
'RTER. /, [from hurt.) One that docs 


har-n 

HURTFUL a. { burt and fall.] Miſchie vous; 
pernicious, Dryden. 

HURTFULLY. 2d. [from hurgful.] Miſ- 
chievoully ; permcioufly, 

HURTFULNESS. J. trom hurtful.) Miſ- 
chice vouſnc is; pernicioutnets, 

7 HU'RTLE. . n. {heurter, French. ] To 
ſkiriniſh 5 to run againit any thing; to 
joſtle. Shakeſpeare. 

To HU'RTLE. *. a. To mive with vio- 
lence or impe uoſity. Spenſer. 

HURTLEBERRY. / [5/ort bar, Daniih. ] 
Bilber:y 3 whortl-ber; v. | 

HU'RTLESS. a. {trom hurt.) 

1. Innocent; harmleſs; innoxious; doing 
no harin. Spenſer. 
2. Receiving no hurt. 

HU'RT LESSLY. ad. {from Hurtieſ.] Wirh- 
out harm. $1nep. 

HU'R TLESSNESS. / [from hurtle/s.)Free- 
dom from auy perticious quality. 

HU'SBAND. /. [,, maſter, Daniſh.] 

1. The corrclative to wite ; a man married 
to a woman. Licke. 
a. The male of animals. Dryden. 
3. An economilt ; a man that knows and 
— 4H the methods of trugality and 
cofit. 
4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 

To HU'SBAND. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſupply with an he Hand. 
Shadeſſicare. 


2. To manage with frugality. 
3. To til; to cultivate the ground with 
r per management. Bacon. 
HU'S8AN DLESS. 4 C from hi9 ud. With- 
out an huſband. Soakeſbeare. | 
HU'SBANDLY. a. {from þ:«/barg.] rrugal ; 
thriſtv. T uffer. 
HUSBANDMAN. a. [h1fand and man.] 
One who works in age. Broome. 
HU'S3SANDRY. / { from H. 
1. Tillige ; manner of cul:1wating land. | 
2. Thrift ; frugelity; parknony. Swift. 
3. Cart of dome ſtic affairs. Shakrſprure. 
HUSU. inter}. [Without etymology.] Si- 
lence ! be ſtill! no mar! Shakeſpeare. 
IUSH. a. ffrom the interje&ion.] Stil!; fi. 
lent ; quiet. Shakeſpeare. | 
To HUSLL. v. . from the interjection. ] Fo 


be fill ; to be lilent. Spenſer. 
To HUSH. v. a. To ſtill; to filence; to 
quiet ; to appeaſe. Otrvay. 


To HUSH wup. v. a. To ſuppreſs in ſilence; 
to forbid to he mentioned. Pape. 
HU SHMONE V. / [ hu/þ and moncy.] A 
bribe to hinder information. at. 
HUSK. / [huldſch, Dutch.] The outmoſt 
integument of fruits. Bacon. 


Vol. I. 


HID 
To INISK. v. a. (from the nonn. ] To ſtrip 


off the outward integument. | 
HU'SKED. a. {fi om b4/4.] Bearing an huſk ; 
covered with an huſk. 
HU'SKY. a. (from ] Abounding in 
iuſks, Plillivs. 
HU'SSY./ [corrupted from Eouſexuife.} A 
=; or bad woman. Southern. 
HUSTINGS. /. nur vinz, Saxon. ] A couu- 
cil; a court hell. | 
To HUSTLE. . a. [perhaps corrupted 
from hurtle.] Lo ſhake togt tner. 
HU'SWIPE. / { corrupted from bouſewwife.] 
1. A bad rnanager ; a forty woman. Soukeſ- 
2. An economilt ; a thritly x. 
Sha: pere. 
To HUSWIT E. . a. {from the neun.] To 


manage with economy and frugalitv. 


Drydene 
HU'SWIFERY. / {from hegfwife.)] 
t. Management good or bad. Tufer. 


2. Management of rural bulineſs commit- 
ted to women. T uffer. 


HUT. /. {aut Saxon; brute, French. A 


vor Cottage. SH. Tho _ 
HUTCH. /. hyœcca, Saxon; Hus, Fr.] 
A corn ches. Mortimer. 


To HUZZ vv. „. To buzz; to murmur. 
HUZZA'. in tej. A ſhout; a cry of acclz- 


mation. L' Efrange. 


| To HUZ ZN. v. u. [from the iutetj ct vn4 


To utter acclamation. king 
To HUZ ZA. v. 4. To reccive or at. d 


wit t, acclama ion. 


Shakefp. | HY'ACIN TH. / [02x93] 


1. A flower. 

2. The hracizth is the ſame wath the la 
lvncurius. It is a leis ſhewy gem than any 
of the other rei! ones, but not without 
its beauty, thoezh not gauily. It is fe!- 
dum {mal.cr thau à ſecd of hemp, or larger 
than a nutmeg. H.. 

IAYACUN THINE. a. [54x53] Mac of 
hva inthe, | 

DN LA. A watery conſtella- 

HAS. tion. 

HY ALINE. a. [LCπ Glafty ; eryſtal- 
line. Milton. 

HYBRIDOUS. a. [3% Frbri. la, Latin.) 
B gotten burwecn auinals of diff. rent 
ſpecies, Ray. 

HYDA”TIDES. / from .] Little trant- 
parent bladd-rs of water in 4.7 part; moſt 
common in #ryphcal perione. vincy. 

HYDRA. { A Flite „in „ 
ſl:in by Hereu'es. | D 1. 

HYDRAGOGUES. e and ae; by- 
drag:gue, French. ] Such medicines as oc- 
caſion tne diſcharge of watery numours, 


which is generally the calc of the ſlrong- 


er Catharticks. Quincy. 
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HYDRAT'LICAL.? a. {trom hydrauticks.] 
HYDRAULICE. relatibg to the con- 

veyance »f water through pipes. Derbam. 
HYDRAU'TICKS. / [e. water, and 

aud, a pipe.] The ſcier ce of conveying 

water through pipes ar conduits. 
HYDROCELE. /. [#329x4%4 ; hydrocele, Fr.] 


A watery rupture, 


HYDROCE/PHALUS. , fee and znpe- 
a1 .] A dropſy in the head. Arbuthnet. 


HYDRO'GRAPHER. / %% and youpw. 
One who draws mans of the fea. Boyle. 
HYDRO'GRAPHY. 7. ( and ve. 
Deſcription of the watery part of the ter- 
raquecus globe. 
RHY'DROMANCY. /. and Aie,. 
Prediction by water. Aylifſe. 
HY'DROMEL. /. [ug and , H ney 
and water. .:rbutbnot. 
HYDRO'/METER. + (cd and tren.) 
An inſtrument to meaſure the extent ut 
water, 
HYDRO'METRY. þ e and uh. | 
The act of meaſuring the extent ot vater. 
HYDRO PHO BIA. / (o.] Dread ot 
water. D .mncy. 
_ NYDROY/PICAL.7F a. {3orw7ini;.} Dropii- 
H YDRO'PICK. cal; diſcaſe! wit! ex- 
tra vaſed water. Arbutionot. 
HYDROSTA”TICAL. a. , and 52 r9.] 
Relating to hydroftaiicks ; taught bv hy- 
droilaticks. Bent li. 
HYDROSTATTICALLV. ag. {from de- 
Latical,.] According to hydroltaticks. 
B. tler. 
MHYDROSTA'TICKS. , U and es; 
bydroflatique, French. ] The ſcience of 
2 fluids, or we'ghing bodies in 
aids, 
HYDRQ'TICI. / ,] Purger of water 


or nMlezm. Arbuthnot 


e 


HY'EN. * rene, Frerch; brena, La- 
HY'EN.L. tin.] An animal like a woli. 


HYGROMETER. . % and wifciw.] | 


An ini\rumenc to meaitue the devrees of 
| worſtnre, Arbut l not. 
HY'GROSCOPT. . 155. and cxoriw. 
An inſtrument tc thew the moiſture an 

dryneis of the ain, and to meaſure and 
cftimatie the quantity of eitger. Quincy. 
IVM. /. A lpecies of dog. Shakeſpeare. 
HY'MEN. /. [o&5.] 
1. The god of marriage. 
2. The virginal membrane. 


 HYMENF'AL. [rub] A mar- 
HYMENE AN. rige fone. Pope. 
HYMENE'AL. @ a Pertaining to marriage. 


HYMENE'AN. c Pope. 

HYMN. /. [hymne, Fr. d.] An enco- 
miaſtick ſong, or ſong of adoration to 
ſome ſuperiour being. 


] | HYPER. / A hypercritick. 
| IPE RE ) 


 HYPOCHONDRYACK. 


' 


HY F: 
To HYMN. v @. [e.] To praife in 


ſong; to worſhip with hymns. 
To HYMN. v. nu. To ſing fongs of adorz- 
tion. Milton, 
HYMNICE. a. e.] Relating to hymns, 
To HYP. v. a. [trom hypochondriack.) To 
make metancholy ; to dilpirit. Seater, 
HYPALLAGE. / [vwzazay A figure by 
3 words change their catrs with cach 
Other. 


Prior. 
LA. /. (ü and gs. ] A 
ſection of a cone made h 2 plane, that 
the ax's of the ſection inclines to the op- 
poſite leg of the cone, which in the para- 
bola ie parallel to it, and in the ellipſis in- 
terſects i-. I -arris, 
HY'PERBOLE FJ. {#:-3-24 .] & figure in 
rhetori k by which any thing is increaſed 
or decreaſed beyond the exact truth. Ie 
awas ſo gaunt, the caſe of a flazellet was a 
man /inm for him. Shakeſpeare. 
HYPERBOTICAL I 
HYPERBO/LICE. F © [from per Bal. 
1. Bulconginy io the hyperbola, Grew, 
2. [From hvperbole.] Exaggerating or ex- 
teauating bevond fact. Boyle. 
* RBO'LICALLY. ad. [from hyperbo- 
welt. 
1. In * of an hypcrbole, 
2. Wuh exaggeration or cxtenuation, 
HYPERBO'LIFORM. . |-yperhola and 
forma. L. at.] Havm the form, or nearly 
the tom or tar hyperbola, 
HYPERBOREAN. a. {Arperboreus Latin.) 
Narthern. : 
HYPERCRITTICR. / forms» and 2 2 u.] 
A critick exact or cop ous beyond ute cr 
reaſon, Dryden. 
HYPERCRTTICAL. a. from hypereritich.) 
Critical beyond ule. Swift, 
HYPE'RMETFR. / [e, and pi 7. 
Any ching preater than the ſtandatd re- 
vires, Ada ſon. 
HYPERSARCCOYSIS. / (bree t. Che 
growth uf tungous or proud eth.“ 
li: ſeman. 
HY'/PITEN. v.] A note of conjui;tion, 
as, -t, CVeren mT, 
HYPN(UTICK , lian. Any medicine 
that indy--s Hep. 
HYPOCHO'MDKES. /, ex. The 
two regions ivitg en een fide of cartilage 
enſiform's, a..d toſe of the ribs, and tue 
tip of tue breaſt, which have in one the li- 
ver, and in the other the ſpleen, Quincy. 
HYPOCHONDRYACAL. 
chendres. | 
1. Mcl.ncholy ; diſordered in the unagina- 
tian. Decay of Piety. 
2. Producing melancholy. Bacor.. 
HY'POCIST, 


a. \tron; Hp 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HYTF 
HYPOCIST, / [::5ics;.] An inſpiſſated 
juice in large 1 6 mails, hard and heavy, 
of a fine ſhit. ing lack colour when broken, 


An aſtringent mectlicine. Hill. 
HYPO CK. SV. 7. [Eypgcrijtry Fr. 6T6Xg10%;e | 
Diſhmulaiion with regard to the moral or 
religious charaGter, Dryden. Sawif?. 
HY/POCRITE. 7. [S wergllis. A diſſembler 
in morality or religion. Phillips. 
HYPOCRY FICAL.7 a. [from hypocrite. | 
HYPOCRTTICK. Diliewbling ; inſin- 
cere; appencing diſſeri ntly from the reality. 
HYPOCKYTICALLY. ad. [from hypocri- 
tical.] Wich diſfimu ation, without fin- 
crrity. Con rnmcnt of the Tongue. 
HYPOGA'ST RICK. 4. [g and e . 
Seated in the lower part »t the belly. Wie. 
HYPOGE'UM. , (=, and 54. ] A name 
which the ancient architects gave to cellars 
and vaults. Harris. 
HY?PO'STASIS. / (eiae. 
1. Diſtinct ſubſtance. 
2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doc- 
trine of the Holv Trinity. Hammond. 
HY POSTA'TIC.\L. a. |hypoſlatique, Fr. 
from hypoſlajts.| 
1. Conſtitutive ; conſtituent as a diflinct in- 
gredient. Bogle. 


| 2. Perſonal ; diſtinctly perſona]. 
( 


HYS 


HYPOTENU'SE: /. [oriwrs.] The line 
that ſubtends the right angle of a right- 
_ anveled triangle; the ſubtenſe. Locke 
HYPOTHE'SIS. / (ee. A ſuppo- 
ſition ; a ſyſtem formed upon ſome princi- 


Wat 14. 
HYPOTHE'TICALLY. ad. (from hypothe- 


A = Upon ſuppoſition; conditionally. 
G IS * * 
[8] FE RST. woOotgd, i/onhes 


HY'SSOP. / [-y/opus, Lat.] A plant. It 
hath been a great diſpute whether the hyſ- 
ſop commoniy known is the ſame which is 


mentioned in 8. ripture. Milton. 
HYSTE'KRiCAL. 8 
HTS ITE RICK. C © [94%] 


1. Troubled with fits; diſordered in the 
re g ions of the womb. 


2. Proceeding from diſorders in the womb. 


men, ſuppoted to proceed from diforders 
in the womb. 


J. 


JAB 
] is in Engliſh conſidered hoth as 2 vowel 


and conſonant. I vowel has a long found 
as fine, thine, which is uſually marked 
by an e final; or a ſhort ſound, as jin, 
thin, Prefixed 40 e it makes a diphthong 
of the ſame ſound with tbe ſoſt i, or double 
e, ce: thus fd, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
yeeld. Subjoine1 to a ore it makes them 
long, as faul, neigh. The lound of i before 
another /, and ai che end of a word, is al- 
ways expr-fIcd be r. J conſonant has in- 
variably tue fame lourd with that of g in 
Sint, as jade. 
I. pronoun perſonal. ik. Gothick ; ie, Saxon. 
J, gen. me; piurai abe, gen . 
I, The pronoun of the ſirſt perion, my/e!f. 
2. I is more than one, in Shakeſpeare, 
written tor ay, or 525. | 
To JA'BBER. v. n. | gabberen, Dutch. ] To 
talk idly ; to chattu. Savoir. 


JABBERTR. / trum jabber.] One who i 
talks inarticulatcly or uniutcligibly. id. | 


Ac 
JA'CENT. a. [ jacens, Latin.) Lying at 


length. ctton. 
JACI'NTH. / (for hyacinth, as Ferujalem 
tor Hieruſalem.) 
1. The ſame wita hyacinth. 
2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow, ap- 
proaching to a flame colour, ur the derp- 


eſt amber. H codward. 
JACK. / [FYagques, French.] 
1. Thc diwinutive of Fobn. Shabefreare. 


2. The name of icftiuuents u hich iupply 
the place of a boy, 2s an wmitrumon te pull 
off bois. Watts. 

3. An engine which turns the [pit. Wilkins. 

4. A young pike. Aorimere. 


5+ [Jague, French. ] A coat of nail. 5 


Huvevard. 

6. A cup of waxed leather. Dr;aen. 
7. A ſmall bow! thrown out far à mark to 
the bowlers. eg. 
8. A part oi the muſical inſtrument called 
a vir ginal. | 


185 9. The 


ple no: prove:!, South. 
ITYPOTUE'TICAL.7 a. [bypothetique, Fre 
HYPO I HE/TICK. trom hypotheſis.) 

Iucluding ſuppoſition ; conditional. 


Harw 2 * 
HYSTE'RICKS. f [orumis.] Fits of wo- - 


Bacon. 


_— — 
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JAG 

9. The male of animaie, Arbnthnot. 

10. M ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſworth. 

11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip. 

Ainſworth, 
72. A cunning fellow. Ciravelantd. 
JACK Zeoots. /. Boots which ſerve as ar- 
miOn!', 
TACK by the Hedge. ſ. An herb. Mortimer. 
JACK Pudding. /. | jack and prodding.] A 
zuni; a merry Andrew. Gunrdian. 
TACE crit a Lantern. ſ. An ignis fatuus. 
JaCKALENT /; A fimple ſt.cepiſh fellow. 
Shakeſpeare. 
JACKA L. /. [chacal, French.} A ſmail ani 
mal, 'nproled to ſtart prey for the lion. 
JA'CKANAPES. /. jack ard ape.] 

t. Monkey; an ape. 

2. A Coxromb ; an irapertment. Arbut h. 
Jac kDa W. / A cock daw ; a bird raught 
to imitate the human voce, Watts. 
IACKET. /. [ jacquet, French. ] 

t. A ſhort coat; a clote wailtcoat. 


Spenſer. | 


2. 7, heat om JACKET, is to heat the 
man. L"Eftrange. 
JACOB“, Ladder. /. The fame with Greek 
valerian ;. an herb. 
JACOB”, Sta uy 
1. A pilernn's ſtaff. 
2. Staff concealing a davger. 
z. A crols ſtaff; a kind of aPFrolobe, 


FYCOBENE. /. A pigeon with = high tuft. | 


JACTITA'1ION. /. [| j2#4iro, Latin. ] 
t. Toſſiag; mation; refilefinels. Harvey. 
2. Act of hoiſting. 

JACULA'TION./. { jac/ntio, Latin. ] The 

d ct of throwing miſſive weapons. 11i{ton. 

JADE. /. 

1. A horſ- of no ſpirit; a hired horſe ; a 
worthleſs nag. 
2. A ſorry woman. Swift. 

FADE. / A fpecics of the jaſper. 

To JADE. . u. {from the nouns] 

1. To tire; to haral» ; to diſpirit; to weary. 
Sha te beare. 

2. To overbear; to cruſu; to deprad-, 
| Soakeſpeare. 
3. To employ in vile offices. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. Shakefp. 
To JADE. v. 2. To loie {pun ; to fink. + 


| - South. 

JADIST.. a. {from ag. 
1. Vitions ; bad, as an horſe. Snuthern. 
2. Unchatte ; incontinent. I. Eftrange. 


To JAGG. . a. {rogact, flits or holes, 
Welſh.) To cut into indentures; to cut 
into tecth like thoſe of a taw. Watts. 

TJAGG. /. (from the verb. | A protuberance 
or den ſculat ion. Ray. 

IN'GGY. a. {from ggg. Uneven ; denti- 
culated. <1ddijon. 


JAR 
JA'GGEDNESS. / {from jagged.] The ſtate 


of heing — ih ; unevenneſs 


* . [geole, French. ] A gaol ; a pri- 
on. 
JA*:LBIRD /. Jail and bird.) One who has 


been in a jail, 
JATLER. / from jail.) The keeper of a 
rien, Sowlney. 
JAKES. /. A houfe of office. Swif?. 
JALAP. / [ jalup, French; jalapinm, low 
Latin.} A him and ſolid root, of a faintiſh 
ſm: ll, and of an acrid and nauſe-us tafts, 
It had its name 74 ag or /alaj a, from 
Xalapa, a town in New Spain. Ir is an 
excellent purgative where lerous humovry 
are to be evacuated. . 
JAM. J. A conſerve of fruits boiled with ſu- 

gar and waer. 
TAMB. /. Jane, French. ] Any ſupporter 

on citi:er ſite, as the poſis of a dor. 

Moxon. 
IA MBICX. / | :ambicus, Latin.) Verics 
con-puled of a ſhoit and long tyllable al- 
ternately.. Dryden. 
To J\'NGLE. v. n. [jangler, French. J To 
alterenie ; to quarre! ; to bicker in wordt. 
To }\'NGLE. v. a. To make to found un- 


| tuneable. Priar. 
JANGLER. / [from jangle.] A wrangliug, 
chattering. noiſy fellow. 
JA"NIZARY. V la Turkiſh word.] One of 
the guards of the Turkiſh king 
| Waller. 
JA'NNOCE. / Oat hread. 
JANTY. a. | gentil, French.] Showy ; flut- 
tering. * | Spectutor. 
JA'NUARY. / [Fanuarius, Tatin.] The fir ſt 
month of the year. Peacham. 
JAPAN. , {from Japan in Aſa. ] Work 
varniſhed and raited in gold and colours. 


To JAPAN. v. a. [from the noun.] 
r. To varniſh, to cmbelliſh with gold and 


- 


4 


raiſed figures. S-wift. 
2. To hlack thors. A low phraſe. Gay. 
FAPA'NNER. / (from japon.} 
1. One ſkilled u japan work. 
2. A ſtocblacker. Popes 
To IAR. v. u. 
I. To ſtrike together with a kind of ſhort 
rattle, 
2. To ſtrike or ſound untuneably. * 
Roſcommon. 
3. To claſh; to interfere; to act in oppo- 
ſition. en. 
4. To quarrel ; to diſpute. Sprn/er. 


JAR. / [trom the verb.) 
I. X kind of rattling vibration of found. 
. Tieldor. 
2. Claſh; viſcord ; debate. Shenjcr. 
2. A ſlate in which a door unfaſtened may 
| fir;ke the poll. 


| 


| 


4. [ Giarrey 


3. To break the ICE. 


ICH 


4. {Ciarro, Italian.] An earthen veſſel. 
RDES. 10 [French.] Hard callous tu- 
mours in horſes, a little below the bending 
of the ham on the outlide, Farrier's Dit. 


JA'RGON. / { jargon, French.] Unintelli- 


gible talk; gabble ; zibberiſh. Bramha!l. | 


JA'RGONELLE. /: A ſpecies of pear. 
JASHAWK. / A young hawk. 
Ainſevorth. 

JA'SMINE. / | jaſnine, French. ] A flower. 

JASMINE P. ian. / A plant. 

JA'SPER. / | 7afpe. Fr. iaſpis, Latin. ] A 
hard ftone of a beautiful green colour. 
ſometimes clouded with white. Hill. 

IATROIITPTICK. a. [atrowptique, Fr. 
iges and daigw.] That which cures by 
anointing. 

To JA'V EL, or fabie. . a. To bemire; to 

foil over with dirt. 

JA'VEL. /, ſnerhaps from the verb.] A 
paltry fellow. 

JA'VELIN. / { /aweline, French.] A spear 
or half pike, which anciemly was uſed 
either by foot or horſe. Addijon. 

JVUNDICE. 7. [ /awitfe, jawune, yellow, 
Fr.] A diſtemper from obſtructions of rhe 
liver, which preveats the ga'l being duly 
ſeparated by them trom the blood, and 
makes them look yellow. 2 wncy. 

JAUNDICED. a. {trem jaundice.) In- 
fed with the jaundice, Pope. 

To JAUNT. 2. . | janter, Freach.] To 
wander here and there; to buſtie about. It 
is new alu ays uſed in contempt or levity. 

JAUNT. / {from the verb.] Ranible ; 
flighr ; excurſion. Milton. 

JA'UNTINESS. / (from jausty.] Airi- 
neſs; flutter; gentcelneſs. Addiſon. 

JAW. / [ jour, a check, French.] 

I. The bone of the mouth in which the 
teeth are fixed. Ir aiton. Crew. 
2. The mouth. Roc 

JAY. { A bird. 

JA'ZEL. / A precious ſtone of an azure or 
blue colour. 

ICE. ir, Saxon; , Dutch.] 

1. Water or other liquor made ſolid by 
cold. Locke. 


2. Concreted ſugar. 
To make the firſt 


opening to any attempt. Practam, Hudib. 
To ICE. v. a. run the noun.] 
t. To cover «ith ice; to turn to ice. 
2. Lo cover with concreted lugar. 
F'CEHOUSE. / [ice and Hut.] A houſe in 


which ice is revolited. 


ICHNE'UMON. fo UN. A ſmall 


aumal that breaks the eggs of the croco- 
die. 
ICHNEUMONELY'. / A tort of fly. 


Dcerham. 


IDI 


ICHNO'GRAPHY. / [z»& and .] 
The groundplot. oo. 

I'CHOR. I Lx v.] A thin watery humour 
like ſerum. Luincy. 

I'CHOROUS. a. [from ic Hr.] Sanious; 
thin; unfigeſted. Harvey. 

ICHTHYO'LOGY F. US.] The 
doctrine ot the nature of fiſh. Brown. 

ICUTIHYOPPH.' GY. / (s, and payo.} 
Dict of f(h. 

FCICLE. /. [rrom ice.] A ſhoot of ice hang- 

ing down. Fcodwara. 

FCINESS. / from i.] Tue ftate of ge- 

n-ratirpg ice. 

FCON. / .] A picture or repreſenta- 

tion. i akexwi!, 

ICC"NOCLAST. . Je. A break- 

er of imag* s. 

| ICCNO'LOGY. / Cicanole gie, French; was 

And zu.] The doctrine of picture or re- 

preſentation. 

ICTERICAL. a. [iFerus, La in.] 
1. Affl.cted with the jaundice. 
2. Good againſt the jaundice. 

IC). à. from zce.] 

1. Fill of ice; covered with ice; cold; 
tfroſly, Pope. 

2. Cold; free from paſſion. S*akeſpeare. 

3- Frigid ; backward. Shakeſpeare 

D. Coutracted for I would. 

IDEA. / L. Mental image. Dryden. 

IDEAL. a. {trom idea.) Mental; intel- 

lectual. ben ne 

IDEALLY. /. from ideal.] Intellectu 

ally ; mentally. Brown 

IDE'NTICAL.7 a. [(identiquze, French. 

IDE'NTiCK. F The ſame; implyins 

th- ſame thing. Tillotſon. 

IDENTITY. / ({indentitas, ſchool Latin. } 

Sameneſs; not diverſity. Prior. 

IDES. / (idus, Lat.] A term anciently utce# 

| among the Romans. It is tile 13ta day of 

each month, except in the months of 

March, May, Julv, and October, in Which 
it is the 15th day, becauſe in theſe four 
months it was ſix days before the nones 
and in others four days. 

ID!/CRACY. FL [> and .] Pece- 

liaritv of confitution. 

IDIOCRATICAL. a. trom idiecracy. Pe- 

culi-r in confliturion. | 

I'DIOCY. J Ca.] Wanting underſtand- 

ine. 

I'DIOM. {. [Laa] A mode of ſpeaking 

neculiar to 4 language or dialect. Ox. A. 

IDIOMATICAL. 2 &@. ſtrom idiom.) Pe- 

IDIOMATICK. y Cculiar to a tongue; 


vbraſeological. Sci ator. 


Flayes. 


— 


IDrO PATH V. / 2.2 and des.] A pri · 

mary diſcaſe that neither depends on nor 
96 
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LD: 9- 


pt occcds om aro: her. 


IDO 


DIOSY'NCRASY, 1 , run, and 
Sg.] A pecuitar temper or diſpoſit ion 
not common to auo her. D wcy. 


I'DIOT. / Us. ] A fool; a naiur:!; 


a cha ng. ling. Setmalyd. 
FDIOTISM. / . us. 
1. Peculia ti y of expreſſlon. II. 4. 


2. Folly ; naw! wavecility of mind. 
TI'DLE. a. [yvc!, Saxon.) 


1. Lazy ; avi from labour. Bull. 
2. Not buly ; at leuure. Sbaſte bre. 
3. Unactive; not en.p'oyed. Hadi. 
4. Uielefs ; vain; in efeQtual. Dreden. 


5. Wortlleis; barten; not product ve of 
ood. Shakeſper re. 
6. Trifling; of no importance. Howher. 
To FDLE. v. . To lote time in lazine{s and 
inactivity. Prior. 
IDLEHE'ADED. 6. [ide and head.) Fool- 
iſh ; unreaſonable. Cara. 
IDLENESS. /. from 4. ä 
1. Lazincis; fleth; fluggiſtneſs ; averſion 
from labour. South, 
2. Ahſence of employment. Siu 
3. Omiſſion of buſinel«. Shakejprurc. 
4. Uni nportance ; ligutneſs. 
5. Inefficacy ; ulcleſinets. 
6. Barrenneſs; worthlelsneſs. 
7. Uareaſonobleneis; wan: ct judgment. 
V'DLER. / | from die. ] A lazy pern; a 
ſluggard. Uerg ts 
IDL. ad. rom idle 
1. Lazily; without employ ment. 
S'areſ; care. 
2. Fooliſhly; in a trifling mannes. 


Pr er. 

3. Careleſly; without attention. er. 

4. Ineffectually; vaioly. Ho: ver. 
I'DOL. /. [; idoltun, Latin. 

1. An image worſhipped as Gud. Maus. 

2. A counterfcit. Fer. 

3- An image. Dr1.i-1. 


4. A reprelentation. Speer. 
5. Oue loved or honoured o ado ation. 

Denton, 

IDOLATER. / [idel/atro, Latin. } One 

who pays divine hcenours to images; ons 

who worthips for God that which is no 

God. Bile. 


To IDO'LATRIZE. 2. 1. {from ide? 


A * * 
NR. 


To worſhip idols. | 
IDO'LATROUS. a. {from ids later.) Ind 
ing to iColatcy ; compriſing idolatry, 
Pea. mum. 
IDO'LATRCUSLY. d. [rom idovarr ons. 
In an idolattous manner. Eooker. 
IDO'LATRY. / | :@o/airia, Lat.] Thie 
worſhip of images. Sci. th. 
IDOLIST. /. [trom ide. A worſhipp-r ot 
mages. Ali on. 
To VDOLIZE. v. a. rem idol. ] To ivr 
or IEVeEreRce to adoration. Denhurn. 


IE R 


Oer CUs. a. [fdonens, Latin.] Pit; 
proper; convenent. Boyle, 
IPI. / H.] A mall ſhort poem, 
I. E. for i eff, or at 75. 
JEALOUS. a. { jal5ux, French. ] 
1. Suſpicious in ore. Dryden. 
2. Envulous; full of competition. 
Hryden, 
3. Ze:loyfly cautions againſt diftonc vr. 
4. Sf: ule vigtiant, 
5. Super uſty careful. 
K. Sion Feartul; 
Ir, 11 
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CGitrendgn, 

Swift, 

- Saif 

HUSLY. ad. [from jealo:. | out 
: en ufly. 

*USH EGS. /, f. om jealous.) The 


4% + 


P | 

1 

i 

\ / 
4 a 4 * 


Dryden. 
2. Sip iious lear. Ciur nan. 
2. $11111610us caution, vi Hance, or rivalry, 

To LER. v. 1. To off; to flout; to 

Ni K ck. 1ierbert. T. ylo/. 

To ;}Þ L!. v. a. To treat wita ics. 

Hauell. 

ILT. . from the verb.] ScofT; auat; 

en; Fut. Sevi /f. 

JE" XK. f. frrom jeer.] A ſcoffer; a 

ſr ret, a mockser. 

(JEL UNCEY. d. {from jeering. | Scorn- 

mes, ten duguſly. | De hum. 

cr. . A kind ef fauſage. 


e' - 


AAirferorth, 
| TE! NE. 2. [ i-junus, L tin.] 
t. Wa: tg; empty, vacant. Bacon. 
„ Flor: cs z fot ituratede Bren. 
| :. Me: seins. Loyle. 
Ness. /. (from jejune.] 


. Penury ; poverty. Bacon. 
2. D:v:cts; want of matter tl. at can en- 
rave tf: tentjon. : 
JELLIED. a. Glutinous; brought to a ſtate 
+ viieohty, Cl awveland, 
EI LI. / ( ecαιν.tiuum, Latin.] Sce GEL- 
LY. 


. ulneſs ard viſcoſitv. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lcetmeat :nade by boiling :uger. 

Here. 

| JENNEZTING., %, [corripted from Ju- 


þ 


711.34) 4x tyccies ot aph le ſoon rige. 
. Mord iiner. 
JEN NUT. /. [See GExNNET.} A Spaui h 
len e. Prior. 


To» j© OPARD. wv. 4. To hezatd; to put 
14 danger | Nur. 
JECGUARDOUS. a. ſtrom jeopar.'y ] Ha- 
7ATQ 4% dangerous. | 
JECVOARDY. /Þ | jou perdu, Fr.) Ilazard; 
Gapper, veril. Bacon. 
To JERK. v. a. [zeneccan, Saxon. J to 
j.r ke with a quick ſma-t1low; to le ſh. 
To JEL. v. 2. To ſtril. c up. 
h IRI. 


1. Any thing brought ta a ſtate of gluti- 


Dryde:. | 


J 
] 


I 


rRK. /. {from the verb.] 
. quick laſh. ; Da den. 
2. A ſudden ſpring ; a quick joit tat 
rocks or ſtartlas. hn WEL) UP 
JE'REEN. * [cypre!kin, Saxon. A Jic- 
ket ; a mort coat. Sor: 1. | 
JE'RISIN. / A kind of hav Ro Anl. 
[E'RSEY. . [from che Hand of 7 ny. 
where much yain is jpun.} Pine yarn of 


' 
wor. 
JERUSALEM Artirukvte J. Santino ir, of 
whick they art a Ipecics, Mort mure 
JE +5. < (recs FrencC'i. | L 
leather tied at out the legs of a hawk, 
with wich ſhe is held on the fift, 
JEESAMINE. /. (Sce JASMINE. | A fra- 
grant flower. Sy. ner. 
70 ESI. T's u. geſticulor, Latin.] Lo 41- 
vert or make nierry by words o adttens; 
to act or ſpeak nut . r: oui. 
JEST. / [from the ver. 
1. Any tu ing lu ſier sue, or meant on'y to 
ta {e lavghter ; not carne. Tilo: {ont 
2. Tne ohject of jefts; tauyhing-it. k. 
044/26 eATE. 
4. Manner of doing or ſpcaxiig itigned, 
not real. Cru. 
JE'STER. / from j-/.. ] 
1. O:c given to merrunent and prenks. 
| S GR peare. 


\ I . P, 
Shi 409 . 


2. One given to ſarcaſin. Sao. 
3. Bulloon; jackpud ling. Shenjers 


JET. 7. [zazax, Saxon: get: Lt. 

1. Jet is @ very brummte init, of a rm 
and very even ſtructure, and ct a ſin both 
ſurface ; found in maſles, lod i in +! i 
It is of a fine decp black cole 5 having 
a erain reſem ing tha of wor)l!, 11:47, 

2. [ Fit, Freach. j A ipout or Guo; 0. 
water. Blic, vor.. 

Ty JET. v. 2. { jetter, Frene“.) 

1. To ſhoot forward; to ſhunt ut; th in- 
trade; to jut out, 
2. To i{trut; to agitate the buy ty 4 pronu! 
gait, Sz af care. 
2. To ;olt ; toe hak-n. Hans 

JETSAM.Y /. | jetier, French.] Guts 

JE"TSON. 9 which hav”. tet Caft ner 
board in a ſtorm, or after Nupwreck. are 


Jeb. 


1G N 


| JETWELLER. V [from ge One who 


tratficks in precious ſtoncs. les 
jEWS EARS. / [from its reſemblance of 
the human car. Skinner.] A fungus, 
tough and thin; naturaily, while grow- 
ing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat and 
vaciouſly hollowed cup; trom an inch to 
two inches in length, and about two 
thirds of its length in breadth. People 
cue tore throats with a decottion af it in 
naik. Hill. 


| IEM 5-MALLOW. / corchorus, Latin.] 
Short {raj of | 


In herb. 

ILS STONE. / The clavated ſpine of 
2 very jarge egg - ſhaped ſca-urchin, petri- 
ficd by lonę lying in the earth, It is of a 
repu'ar fignwt, oblong and rouniied, fwell- 
ing in the middle, and gradually taper- 
ing. Hill. 

 JEWS-HARP. / A kind of muſical inſtru 


| ment held between tte teeth. | 


IF. conjunction. [x1f, S xon] 
1. Suppole that; allowing that. FHoaker. 
2. Whether or no; I knoxy not if I may 
Vecił. 8 Prior . 
3- Though I doubt whether; fuppoſe it 
he granted that. Boyle. 
VGNEOUS, a. [ignem. Lat.] Fiery ; con- 
tai ing fire; emitting fire. Clunville, 
[GNUPOTENT, a. {{g475 and potens, Lat.] 
Pr: ſiding over fire. Pope. 
IC Fa TUUS. / [Latin.) Will with 
the wiſp; Jack wit the Janiern, 
To IGNITE. v. a. [from ignis, Lat.] To 
Kin le; ro (-t on fire. | Grau. 
IGNITION. / (igition, French.] The 
| att ot ki: dung, or letting on fire. 
Boyle. 
ITIL. a. [from tonite. | Inflam- 
mable ; capable ot being let on firc. 
| Braun. 
ICNTVOMOUS. a. [ ;nivamns, Latin] 
Vomuring fire. Derham. 
IGN /BLE. g. (ignobilis, Latin.) 
1. Nan ul birth ; mort noble. Dryden. 
2. Wrworthiels; not deſcryin. 3 honour, 
IGNOBLY. a4. {from igble.] Ignomi- 


u ny; meguls; ailbenonrabye Dryden. 


— 


Au 


UG NOMEUNIOUS. 4. rennen, Fr. ig- 


t cou upon the thare. B.utr;. nouns, Lat.] Mean; ſthametul; re- 
JE ITY. «. {iron jel. Pr oacutu', 

1. Mae of jet. ' 12501 /NIOdSsry. ad. om 77n07:; 72/5 
2. Black as jet. Br m. | ] Meaniy ; fcandalouſly ; dilgracee 


JE NICE be » p 
- 


JE'WEL. /. (au, Fiench ; 
Dutch.] 

I. Auy ornament of great value, ug 
commonly «+ ſuch as are aGoruecd with 


precious flones. Sotit.b. 
2. A precious ſtone; a gem. Pope. 
2, A name of fondneſs. Shakeſpeare. 


JE WEL-HOUSE. or Office. /. The place 
where the regal ornauens are repotited. 


E frF. darth. 
FONOMINY. / CG guo mina, Latin.) Dif- 

erice ; reproach ; ſhime, 2711s 
IG NOR A dU3S. y. (Ln. 

I. Iyngramus 15 4 wor!) proper'y uſe1 hi the 
grand inqueſt impanne!:.d in tne inquiſi— 
tian of cauſes crit inal and > 3 and 
written upon the bill, hereby any crime 
is offered to their eorfideration, when they 

miſlibe 


2 


I L'E 
millike their evidence as defeQive, or 
too weak to make good the preſentment ; 


all inquiry upon that party, tor that fault, 
is thercby ſtopped, and he delivered. 


Convel. |. 


2. A fooliſh fellow; a vain uninſtructed 


etender. South. 
YGNORANCE. {. [ignoranee, French.) 


1. Want of knowledge; unſkilfulnets. 
2. Want of knowled 8 by exter- 


8 
nal effect. In this lere it has a plural. 
ommon Prayer. 


I'GNORANT. a. [ignoran:s, Latin.] 
1. Wanting knowledge; unlearned; un- 
infiructed. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Unknown ; undiſcovered. 
Shakeſpeare. 


DN knowledge of ſome particu- 
r 


4. Unacquainied with, Dryden. 
5. Ignorantly made or done. 
Shaheſpeare. 
I'GNORANT. / One untaught, unletter- 
ed, uninſtructed. Denham. 
FI'GNORANTLY. ad. [from ignorant. 
Without knowledge; unſkillfully ; with- 
out information. Dryden. 
To IGNORE. v. a. {from ignorer, French.) 
Not to know; to be ignorant of. 
Bcyle. 
IGNOF/SCIBLE. a. [ignofeibilis, Lat.] Ca- 
ble of pardon. 
JiG. / giga, Italian.] A light careleſs 


dancer, or tune. Spenſer. Pope. 
To JIG. v. n. [from the noun.] To dance 
careleſly ; to dance. Locke. 


JVGMAKER. / [/ig and make.] Oue 
who dauces or plays merrily. 


Shake are. 
J1/GGUMBORB. , [A cant word.] A trink - 


et; a knick- knack. Hudibras. 


II. r. / (perhaps trom gillet, or gillot, tie | 


diminutive of gil, the ludicrous name for 
woman.] | 
1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him. O:Wway. 
2. A name of contempt fos a woman. 

To jILT. „ 2. from the noun.] To 
trick a man by flattering his love wiin 
hopes. 

To JUNGLE. v. a. To chak; to ſound 
correiponcently. Shakeſpeare. 

| JUNGLE. / ſtrom the verb.] 

1. Correſpondent found. Dryden. 
2. Any thing ſounding ; a rattle ; a bell. 
Bacon. 

ILE. /, {ai/le, French.) A walk or aliev in 
a church or publick building. Pope. 

ILE. /, [ai/le, French. ] An ear of corn. 


FLEUS. /. (E2tin.) The twining of the | ILLEG!TIMACY. /, [trom illegitimate.) 
ILE. 


Euts. Arduthnot. 


I L L 


FLEX. f. Latin.) The ſcarlet oak. 

VLIAC. a. ]iliacus, Lat.] Relating to the 

lower bowels. Floyer, 

I'LIAC Paſſion. ſ. A kind of nervous cho. 

lick, whole leat is the ilium, whcreby 

that gut is twiſted. 

ILK. ad. ſealc, Saxon.] Eke; alſo. It is 
ſtill retained in Scotland: % ane of you, 
every one of you. It allo ſigniſies the 
ſame ; as, Mackinte/þ of that ith, denotes 
a gentleman whoſe ſurname and the title 
ot his eſtate are the ſame. 

IL, before words beginning with /, ſtands 

for in. 

ILL. a. {contraQted from EIL. ] 

1. Bad in any reſpect; contrary to good, 

whether phyfical or moral; evil. 


2. Sick ; diſordered ; not in health. 


Temple. 
ILL. / 
| x. Wickedneſs, Bacan. 
2. Misfortune; miſcry. wh * 
ILL. ad. | 
1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpect. 
| 2. Not eaſliy. Milton, 


ILL, ſubſtan ive or adverb, is uſed in com- 
poſition to expreſs any bad quality or con- 
dition. 

ILLA'CHRYMABLE. a. [illachrymabilis, 
Latin,] Incapalle of weeping. Dit. 

ILLA'PSE. / [: aps, Latin.] 

r. Gradual immiſhon or entrance of one 


thing into another. Norris. 
2. Sudden attack ; caſual coming. 
5 Thomſon. 


To ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. [from i/laquen, 

Lat.] To entangle; to entrap ; to eninare. 

More. 

ILLAQUEA'TION. / | from illagiæate.] 
1. The act of catching or enſnaring. 
2. A ſnare; any thing to catch. 

ILLA“TION. /. Catia, Latin.) Inference; 


concluſion trom premiſes. ' Locke. 
{ILLA'TIVE. a. [iatus, Latin.] Relating 
to illation or couclulion. Watts. 


{[LLA'UDABLE. @. {i/audabilis, Latin.) 
Uaworthy of praite or commendation. 

Milton. 

ILLA'UDABLY. ad. {ſrom #laudablc.) 
Uryorthy ; without deierving praiſe. 


ILIE AL.. a. [in and legaiis, Lat.] Con- 
try to law. Savift. 
ILCEGA'LITY. / from illegal.] Comra- 
riety to law. Clurendon. 


ILLE'GALLY. ad. from legal.) In 2 
manner contrary to law. 

ILLE'GIBLE. ag and legibilts, from lego, 
3 What cannot be read. Hoavel. 


| State of baſtardy. 


I 


TW — — nw — — 


ILILNAXTURE DLV. d. from uuatured. 


ILL O GICAL. a. {in and Hgical. ] 


— — 


I L L 


ILLEGTTIMATE. . iin and levitinins, | 


Lit.] Unlawfully begotten; not beror- 
ten in wedlock. 


mate. | Not in weil k. 
ILLEGITIMATTION. / 
mate.) The fl. t. of cue not begutten in 
weilock. 
ILLE'VIABLE. a. aur, Frenck.] What 
cannot be evied or exited. Lale. 
ILLFA'VOURET). a. Deformed. 
ILLFA'V UREMDIY. -4. With deformity. 
ILLFA'VOUKEDNES 5. /. Dceformity, 
ILLTBERAL. a. [i{iher als, Latin. ] 
1. Not n bie; noc ingemious. K Cheartles. 
2. Not muniſicent; not generous ; {par- 
ng. Woedwwrrd. 
ILLIBERA'LITY. /, (from z/liberal.} Par- 
ſimonv; n:gyrrdlinets, Bacon. 
ILLVBERAULY. ad. | from i/[theral.] Dit- 
ingenuoully ; meanly. Decay of Piety. 
ILLIC IT. a. illicitus, Latin; illicite, Fr. | 
Unlawrul. 
To ILLUGHTEN. v. 2. [in and lighten. 
To enlia ben: to Huminate. Raleigh. 
ILLITMIITI ABLE. a. [iz and /imes, Latin. 
Thar which cannot be bounded or limited. 
ILLVMITABLY. 2d. trom iimitable., 
Without ſuſceptibility of bounds, 
ILLVMi{TED. a. limite, Fr.] Unbound- 
ed; interminable. 
ILLYMITEDNESS. /. from illimited. ] 
Exemption from al! bounds. Clarendon. 
ILUVTERATE. a. [/{iteratus, Lat.] Un- 
lettered; untaught ; uniearned. Wottan. 
ILLUCERATENESS. / [trom iterate. ] 
Want of l-2rning ; ignorance of ſcience, 
ILLFTEKATURE. / {in and literature. 
Want of learning. Ajl:ffe. 
F'LENESS. / [from 2/7.] 


1. Badneſs or inconvenience of any Kind, 


natural or moral. Locke. 
2. Sickneſs; malady; diforder of health. 
Atterhury. 
3. Viick-dneſs. Shakefreare. 
ILLN.\'TURE. , and nature.) Hali- 
tum malevnience. South. 
ILL.NA”TURED. a. [ from nature. | 
1. Hahitually malevolent ; wanting kind- 
neſs or goodwill ; milchievous. South. 
2. UntraQable ; not yielding to culture. 


In a perviſh, froward manner. 
ILLNA”TUREDNESS. /. [from Ulnatured.] 
Want of kindly diſpoſition. 


I. Ixnorant or negligent of the rules of 
reaſoning. Walton. 

2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon, 
Decay of Piety. 


Clonwelant. 


ILLEGFTIMATELY. ad. [ irom Ulegiti- 


[ from Ho rite i 


Vor. . | 


ILL 


ILLO'GICALLY. ad. {from illogical.] In 
a manner contrary to the laws of argu- 
ment. 

To ILLU'PE. v. a. [ll udo, Latin.] To de- 
ceive ; to mock. Spenſer. 


To II. LU ME. v. a. miner, French. ] 
t. To enligliten; to illuminate. | 
Shakeſpeare. 


To To hright NB ta adnrn. Thomſon. 
70 TLLU'MINE, v. a. |:{{uminer, French.] 
t To enlighten ; to lupply with light, 
Milton. 
2. To decorate ; to adorn. Pope. 
To ILLU'MIN ATE. v. a. [illominer, Fr.] 
t. To enlighten; to ſupply with light. 
Spenſer. 
2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonfires. 
3. To enlighten intellectually with know- 
ledve or vrace. Sandys. 
4. To a:lorn books with pictures or initial 
letters of various colours. | 
5. To illuſtrate. Watts. 
ILLUMINATION. / [uUluminatio, Latin. ] 
t. The act of ſupplying with light. 
2. That which gives light. Raleigh. 
3. Feital lights hung out as a token of 
OV 
4. Brightneſs; ſplendour. Felton. 
5. lufuſion of intellectual light ; knowledge 
or grace. Hooker. 
ILLU'MINATIVE. a. [illuminatif, Fr. from 
illuminate | Having the power to give 
light, Digby. 
ILLUMIN.Y' TOR. / {from illuminate.] 
. One who gives light. 
2. One whole buſineſs it is to decorate 
hooks with pictures at the beginning of 
chapters. Felton. 


ILLU'SION. /. [»f2, Lat.] Mockcry ; 


falſe ſhow ; counterteit appearance; er- 
rour. Shaxeſpeare. 


ILLU'SIVE. . [from illiſus, Latin.] De- 


coiving by Elie ſhow. Blackmore. 


ILLUSORY. a. {illufoire, Fr.] Deceiving ; 


f audubent. Locke. 


2 ILLUSTRATE. v. a. ro, Lat.] 


1. To hrighten with light. ; 
2. To brighten with honour. Milton. 
z. To clan: to clear ; to elucidate. 


ILLUS FRA'TION. /. [from luſtrate.] 


Explanation ; elucidation ; expol:tion. 
L' Eftrange. 


ILLUSTRATIVE. - a. (from Iluftrate.} 


Having the quality of elucidating or clear- 
Br own. 


ng. 
[LLU'STRATIVELY. ad. from illuftra- 


tive.) Be way of explanation. Brown. 


iLLU/STRIOUS. a. [illuſtris. Latin.] Con- 


{>icuous ; noble; eminent for excellence. 
= z 

South. 

21 ILLU'S- 
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ILLUSTRIGUSLY, ad. |irom 1! rings 
Conſſ den uſlv:; mihiv ; eminently. Y. 


ILLU'STRIOUSNESS. / [fron #hnfrivus. | 


Eminence; nobility; grandcur. 

VM. Contracted frre an. 

IM is uſcd commonly, in composition, for 5, 
h-tore mute letters. 

I'MAL!E. , lime. French ; tunazo, Lat. 

1. Any corporeal repreſentation, gene rally 
a fine 8 4 picture. Scuth, 

2. An idol; a falſe god. 

3. A copy ; repreſent ation; I:keneti-, 

Shakeſpeare. 

4. Semblance; ſhow ; appearonce. 

Sh eſheare 

ce. An ide; a repreſentation of auy thing 

to rhe rund. R atts. 

To I MACE. wn from the novn.] To 

copy by the fancy ; to imagtrie. Dryden. 
I'MAGERY. / ion image.) 

1. 5-nlible repreſentations, pictures; Ha- 
tus. Shenſer. 

2. Show ; appearance. Prior. Rogers 

3. Copics of the fancy; ideas; imag nary 
phaniaſmns. Atterbury. 

4. Reyrcſentations in wits, Dreden. 
IM VGINABLE. a. iin, French.) 
P-Mible to he conccived. Tiilotſon. 
IMA'GINATNT. a. {imaginant, French. | 
Imavining ; forming ideas. Bacon. 
IMA'GINARY. a. hnginaire, French.) 
Fanci.d ; vitoaary ; exilting 0::1v in the 
Imagination. Raleigh. 
IMAGINATION. T uE , Lat.) 

1. Fomv; he power ot forming ideal 
pictures ; the power of repreſenting things 
abjent to one's ſelf or others, Dennis. 

2. Conception, image of the mind; idea. 

S. ney. 

2. Contrivance ; ſcheme. Lam. 

IM.VVCINATIVE. a. {imagnatif, French; 
from imagine. ] Fantaſtick ; ful of ma- 
1:2atiON. | Bacon. Taylor. 
To IM.\' GINE. v. a. /»2aginer, French. 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. Locke, 
2. To ſchenie; to contrive. P/alms. 
IMA'GINER. / [from 1:agine.] Oar who 
forr..'s ideas. Bacnu. 
IMBE'CILE. a. [inibecillis, Lat.] Weak; 
fee'vle; wanting ſtrengta of either mind 
or body. 
To IMBE'CILE. wv. a. To werken a ſtock 
or fortune bv clandeſtine expences. Taylor. 
IMBECTLITY. / {imbecillite, Fr.] Weak- 
neſs ; fecblencis of mind or boy. 
Hooker. Woodavard. 
To IMBI BE. . a. [imbibo, Latin.] 


1. To drink iu; to draw in. Seurft. 
2. To admit into the mind. Watts. 
z. To drench ; to ſoak. Neoxuton. 


1MBI'BER. J. [from imbibe.) That which 


IMI 


* 
. 


|. grinke r 


Arbiithnrs, 
| L[VBIBiT! 


ON. [ir mbrortion, French ; from 
imbit.. } The act of ſuc king or drinking 
in. Bacon. Boy., 
To IMPIT TER. v. a. [from bitter.) 

\ 1. To mak- buter. 

2. To dej1ive of pleaſure; to make un- 


hagpy. Addiſon. 
3. To c::.inerate. 
Ty IB T. v. a. [from Lod;.] 
1. To Henſe to 4 body. 
2. To inv-it with matter. Dryden. 
3. To bring together into one mals or 
company. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Tin ſoſe. nproper. IWoodwwnrd, 


Teo IN DY. . 7. To unite into one 
mats; t» covetrce, M.“ on. Locke. 
To INMBO II. v. n. [from boil.) To exeftu- 
ate: ty el. rveſw e. Spenſer, 
To IMBO'LiDEN. v. v. firom bold.) To 

raiſe to confidence ; to encourtge, 
Shs Dear . 

To TMBO'SOM. w. % from H. 
1. To hold 01 the Vom; to rover fancy 
with the folds of one”: Yarment. ton, 

2. To adinit to the heart, or te affetti-n. 

Sidney. 


Ze IMBO UND. v. a. |trom bound.] To 


welole : 10 ſhut in. Shakeſpeare. 
T1 MBOYW. v. a. rom los.] To arch; 
to vibe. Milton. 


LMBOW MENT. /. from inbox.) Arch; 
vaulr, Bacon, 
To IMBO'WER. v. a. from bezvrr.} To 


Cover with a bower; to ſhelter with treee, 


| T; wm fon. 
To, IMBRANRGLE. 2. a. To intanvle. A 
low word, Filudikras. 


I'MBRICATED. a. {from ine, Latin. | 
Indented with concavities. 

INBRICATION. / |:mbrex, Latin.) Cop. 
cave mAenture. Derivan, 

To IMBRO'WN. v. a. {from hrozwn.' To 
make brown; to darken; to dbteure,; 
to cloul. Milton. Poe. 

To IMBRUFE. zv. a. from in and rue. 

| 1. To ſterp; to foak; to wit much er 


long. Clariſſe.. 
2. To pour; to emit moiſture. Oblolete. 
Spenſer, 


Tc IMBRU'TE. v. a. from brute.) To de- 
grade to brutality. Milton. 
To IMBRU'TE. . 1. To fink down to bru- 
talitv. Milton. 
To IMBU E. v. a. [imbur, Latin. ] To tinc- 
ure deep; to imbibe with any liquor or 
die. Digby. Boyle. Woodward. 
To IMBURSE. v. a. | bour/e, French.] To 

ſtock with money. 
IMITABFLITY. /, [imitabilitas, Latin.] 
The quality of being imitable, Norris. 
IXI. 


| 
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TMITABLE. a. L mitabilis, Latin. 2. Not perfect ; not arrived at fullneſs or 
1. Worthy lo be imitated. Rat ih, completion. Dryden. 
2. Poſſible to be imitate.!,  Atterbury. | 3. Haity; early; come to pats before the 4 
; | 7, U(MITATE. 2. a. | vaitor, Latin.] ; Natural time. Taylor. ot 
| 1. To copy; to cndcaveour to retemble. IMM TIU BELT. ad. [from in iature. Too 1 
(oaully. οο to Cally ; before ripsnets or com- 4 
2. To counterfeit. Dryden. | pletiou. : 3 | N 
g 3. To purſue the courſe of a compolition, | [MMATUREN EY (from immature. 4 
ſo as to uſe parallel images and cxamples. | IMANLA'! UKID) . Unripenets; mcom— 4 
IMITATION. J tatio, Latin. pictenels; a itate ſhort of completion. C.un. % 
1. Tae act of copying ; attempt to re'em- IM MEABILITY. . lmmeadiiis, Latin. | 
| ble. Dryden. | Want ef po ver to pals, Arbutinat. 
. 2. Thai which is offered as a copy. IMMLUASURABLE. a. [iz and meaſure.) 
r 3. Amctho of rrantlating loofer than pa- Immenſe; not to be mealured i tte tel- 
: raphraſ, in which mc dern examples and] exterhve. Hodder 
4 i lullrations are uſed for ancient, or do- | IMMLASURABLY. ad. [from IMmenjur. 
e meſtick t- r foreign. Dryden. abie.) lmr:centely ; beyoud all n eafure, 
. IMIT.\TIVE. . [imitativus, Latin. ] In- | IMMECHANICAL. a. i and mechanical. 
clined to copy. Dryden. | Not according to the laws ot m.c.antcks. 
p IMITA"'TOR. / | Latin: imitatrur, Fr.] : f- (Lerne. 
One that copies auother ; one that enea- | IMME DIAC Y. V from inmediate.) Pere 
vours to rclemble ano her. Drzaen. | tonal greatneis ; power ct acting without 
£ IMM.,'/CULATE. a {i nmaculatus, Laiin.) | dependance. Shareſpeare. 
1. Spoticls ; clear ; unuchied. Bacen. | I ME DIATE. . |inmed:/a;, French; in 
y 2. Pure ; limpid., Improper. Syakeſ>. and medins, Latin.} 
8 7, IMM.A'NACLE. wv. a. {from aac} | 1. Being in fuch a flate with reſpect to 
To te'ter : to confine. Milton. ſomething elle as that there is nothing 3+ 
2 IMMA'NE. a. [immanis, Lat.] Vaſt; provi- | tween them. Burnet 
0 giouſly great. | | 2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes. Abt 
42 I'MMANENT. a. [in and maneo, Latin.) In- 3. Initant; pretcut with regard to time. | 
3 rinfick ; inherent; internal. South. Prior. by 
1 IMMA'NIFEST. a. in aud marife/t.} Not | [MME DLATELY. ad. [from immediate. i 
3 maniteſt ; not plain. Broxzun. | 1. Without the intervention of any other 8 
ts IMMA'NITY. / [immanitas, Lat.] Barbe- cauſe or cvent. South. 4 
© rity ; ſavagencts. Shakeſpeare. 2. Intiantly; at the time preſert; without 9 
hs IMMARCE'SSIBLE. a. [in and i eco, delav. Shak ſpeare. o 1 
Ne Latin] Unfading. IMME'DIATENTSS. /. [from immediate. 1 
A IMMA'RTIAL. 4. {in and martial.) Not | 1. Preſent with regard to time. 1 
* warlike. Chupmun. | 2. Exemption from tecon4 or intervening | 
4 To IM MASK. v. a. [in and at.] To] cavles. 
cover; to diſguile. Shakeſpeare. IMME DIC ABLE. g. {1mmedicavilis, Latin.) 
My IMMAT'ERTAL.. a. ſimmatertel, French.) Not to be heated ; 1.curable. Milton. 
*. 1. Incorpoi cal; diltinct from matter; void | IMIME'M ORADLL. alu memorabilis, Lat. 
x of matter. Hooker. Not worth remembering. : 
£ 2. Unimportant , without weight; imper- | IMIMEMCRIAL. a. [immemorial, French. 
* tinent; without relaxation. Pan tie ot memory ; lo ancient that the | 
IM HATERIALLV. / {from inmaterial. beginning cannot be traccd. Hale. N 
as Incorporeity ; diſtinctneſs from body or | MM E'NSE. a. {7menſe, French.] Unlimit- i 
* matt r. 0 Watts. ed; unhounde.! ; infinite, Creac. ! 
5 IMMATE'RIALLY. ad. from immaterial.) | IMMENSELY. ad. [trom immenſe. ] Infi- 1 
a x In a manner not depending upon matter. nitely ; wr hor? meature. Bentley. I! 
le- IMMATE'RIALTZED. a. tro in and π - IMMENSIT V. |:11:imen/ite French.] Un- i 
* teria, Latin. ] Diſtinct from matter; incor- bounde great; infinity. Blackmere. : 
* portal. Glanville, | IMMENSURADBULITYL/E from minen ſu- 
. IMMATERLALNESS.{\frommmea;-rial.] rau l.. Imp tin wy to he mcalured. 
e Dittin&neis trom ma! ter. IMME'NSUR.ABLE. . and men ſurabil is, We 
or {MMATERIATE. a. [in and e i, Lat.] | Latin. | Not to be mealured. '2| 
rd. Not conſiſting of matter; incorpercal ; | To IMMERGE. v. a. [:wnznergo, Lat.] To 80 
To without body. Bacon. ut under waicr. * 
| IMMATURE. a. maturis, Latin. IMMERITT. /. [immerito, Latin.] Want of 1 
1 2. Not ripe. worth ; waut ot detert. Suckling. 1 
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EMME'RSE. a. [immerſus, Latin.) Buried; 


covered 3 funk deep. Bacon. 
To IMME'RSE. v. a. | immerſus, Latin.) 
1. To put under water. 
2. To fink or cover deep. Woodward. 
3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſ- 
ſion. Attervury. 
IMME'RSION. / [immer/o, Latin.) 
1. The act of putting any body iuto a Huid 
below the ſurface. Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of finking below the ſurface of 
a fluid. | 
3. The ſtate of being overwhelmed or lofl 
in any reſpect. | Atterbury. 
IMMETH /'DICAL. a. in and methodical.) 
Confuſe1; being without regulat ity ; being 
withor: method. Addifci. 
IMMETTHODICALLY. . {rom imme 
So Wirhout merh. 
UMMINENCE. / from ij n J Any A 
impen ing; immediate or gear aun. 
Ihn ehen e. 
I'MMINENT. A. [rmminent, French; immi- 


nens, La. ] IV pending; at hand; u catca- 


ing 
To IMM!'N G1. E. v. . [ir and ming. ] T.. 
mingle; % mix io unte. 
IMMUN!'TION. / {trom vu, Latin.) 
Dai een; decreaſe. Rav. 
IMMISCIBULITY. / from zmmi/cible.] 
[-capa- my af beirg mingle, 
IM 'SCTBLE. a. fin and zu/c:ble.] Not 
caps! ie oi bring mingled. 
IMMY'5SION. / [immiio, Latin.] The act 
of ſen.':ng in; contrery to emiſſion. 


To IMMIT. v. n. \immitto, Latin.) To ſend 


in. 
To IMMIX. v. a. n and, mix.] To mingle. 
IMNiVXABLE. a. [in and »ux.] Impoſſible 
to de mingled. Wilkins. 
IMMOBILITY. / [immebilite, French. | 
Unmoveableneis; waut of motion; reſiſt- 
ance to tion. Arbuthnot. 
IMMO'DERATE. a. [{mmoderatus, Latin.) 
Exc-ſlive ; exceeding the due mean. Ray. 
IMMO'DFRATELY. ad. [from im: - 
rate.] In an xceſſive degree, burnet. 
IMMODERY'TION F{ [tmmoederation, Fr.] 
Want of moderation; excels. 
IMMO'DEST. a. {in and 1-4-7.) 
1. Wanting ſhame; wauing delicacy or 


chaſtity. i 
2. Unchaſte; impure. ryden. 
3. Ohſcene. Shakeſpeare. 


4. Unreafonable; exorbitant ; arrogant. 
IMMO'DESTY. /. [ immede/tic, Fr.] Want 
of purity or delicacy. Pope. 
To IMMOLA'TE. v. a. immolo, Latin” To 
ſaciifice : to kill in ſacrifice. Boyle. 


IMMOLA'TION. / {i/melation, French.) 
1. The act of ſacrificing. 


Brown. 


IMP 
2. A ſocrißce offered. Decay of Piety, 
IMMO/MENT. a. | inand· noent. Trifling; 
of no importanc- or value, Shakeſpear-, 
IMMO'RAL. @. [iz and oral. | Wanting 
reea- i! tu the laws of naiural religion}; con- 
trarv to horeſty; diſhoneſt. 
IMAOKALIT N. / [trom ?mm77ral.} Dii- 
honefty ; want of virtue; centraricty to 
virtue. Fab /i. 
IMMO RTAL. a. [im mortulis, Latin.) 
t. Exempt from death; never to die. 
Alder. 
2. Never ending; perpetnal. Shu. 
IMMORTALITY. . [from wmmorta!.) Dx. 
emytion ron death; lite never tod. 
IL MMO/RTAUIZE. w. a. | immorta/i/ x, 
Prench.] To make immortal; to perpe- 
emite;tocxempt from drath, Daw: 
To IMMORTALIEZE. v. u. To become ive 
mortal. Foo. 
IMMO'RTALLY. ad. {from immoren;. 
With excnption trum death; without 
e id. 
IM NI G VALE. a. {in and mowvah'c. 
1. Not io be forced trom its place, 


Brown, 
2. Not liable to be carried away ; real in 
law. Arliqt. 
3. Unſhaken; unaſſccted. Dryden. 


IMMO'VABLY. ad. from imarnbc.) In 

a ſtate not to be ſhaken. Atteroury. 
IMMUNITY. /. {irmunite, French.) 
I. Diſcharge from any obligation. 


Hooker. 
2. Privilege; exemption. Spratt, 
z. Freedom. Dryden. 


To IMWURD. 7.94. | in and murrs, Latin; 
emmur*er, ol French] To incloje with» 
in walls; to confine; to ſhut un. 

N utton. 

IMMUURE. / [from the verb.] A wal'; an 
incloſure. Shaft penre. 

IMMU'SICAL. a. f in and mujical.) Un:nu— 
fical ; inharmonious. hrown. 

IMMUTABPFLITY. /. ſ?mmrutabilitas, Lat.] 
Lxemption from change ; invariab!enets, 

IMMU”'FABLE. a. [immutavilis, Lat.] Un- 
changeable; in variable; unalterable. 

Dryden. 

IMMU”TABLY. ad. | from imm 1:4 /e. Un- 
alterably; invariably ; unchangeauiy. 

IMP. /. [ imp, Welch. 

I. A ſon; the offspring ; progeny. 
Fairfax. 
2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil. 
___ Suvrft, 

To IMP. v. a. [impic, Welſh.] To lengthen 

or enlarge by any thing adicitirious, 


. Cleaweland. 
To IMPACT. v. a. lin hactus, Latin.] To 
drive cloſe or hard. N ooclacard. 
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I'M 1 
To IMPA'INT. wv. g. [in ant print.) To! 


_ ; to decorate with colours. Not in 
Shake pears 
To 151 PAIR. v. a. [empirer, French. ] Io 
diminiſh ; to injure; to make worle. %. 
T, I MPAIR. v. . Fo be leſſeucd or worn 
gut., Hrunſer. 
IMPA/{R. / from the verb.] Diminution; 
Tera Brow. 
IMEAIKXIENT. / from iiur. Dimi— 
nution : nur, Krob. 
IMPAT.PABLE. a. nn bltble, Fr. in a: d 
puipabe.| Not to b. pelocve 0 Uy touch; 
an i n pable, poauvder is tat in which ro 
rougimeis is per reved by the touch. Boyl-. 
To ] IMPAR AD1SE „. ine petx. lifurc 5 
Iteliaz..; To put i. a Hale reſembling p. 
radife, Donne. 
IM PARITY. /. nr, Latin.) 
1. Inequality; d:; proportion. Bacon. 
2. Oidacs; indtviübil,ty into equal paris. 
oa. 
To IN IPA RK. . a. in and art.] To 
i2c.ote with a bar; to i ver trum a coin— 
mon. 
To I PART. . a. | impariior, Tatin.] 
t. lo grant; to give. Dryden. 
2. To communicatc. 8. akeſprare. 
IMPARTIAL. a. {mmbariia!, Fr.] Equi- 
tabl-; tree trom regard or party: indiffer- 
ent; & lintereſted; equal in viftriburion 
ot juftic e; juſt. Dryden. 
IMPARTIA'LITY. / {impartiialiic, Fr.) 
Equi'tah'-nels; juſtice. Sorte. 
IM PA” RTIALLY. ad. [from impartial. ] 
Equitably ; with n4iff-rent and undiaſſed 
judgment; without regard to party or in- 
tereſt. South. 
IMPA*RTTBLE. a. [impart/t/e, Fr.] Com- 
munieavic; that cannot be conterred or 
beſtowed. Dighv. 
IMPA'SSABLE. a: [in and 4 Table.) Not 
to bc paſicd ; not admitting pallage ; im- 
ervious., Raicigh. 
1 PASSIBTLITY.. / 1 dc3loiliicy, F re] 
Exempt ion from tufferive. 
IMPA'SSIBLE. a. input, Fr. in and 
paſſin, Latin. ] lucapabtic of tufleriug ; ex- 
einpt trom tae agency of extern! cauſes, 
Hamman. 
IMPA'>5SIBLENESS. / [from impaſſillu. 
impaſſibuiy ; exemption from pain, ex- 
emption from exterual wp: Allo. 
iJecay of P:t;, 
IMPA'SSIONED. a. [in and peſtcn.) Sized 
with paſſion. Milton, 
IMPA'SSIVE. 7. {12 and po tre.) 3 
from the agency of external caui- .. Pots 
IMP.Y'S FED. g. , and payd-.. 1 as 
with paſte. Shakeſpeare, 
iDIPA'TIENCE. /. (impatience, French.) 


IMP 


1. Inahility to ſuſſer pain; rage under ſuf- 
ſerin g. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Veremence of temper; heat ot paſſion. 
- 3+ Inability to ſuffer delay, — . 
IMPA"TIENT, a. [impatient, French. 
1. Not able to endure ; incapai.l- to bear. 
2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 
3. Vehemently agitated by Cue painful 


2 ton, aylor. 
EFEager; ordently defircus; not able to 
edu: 'E Ge: ay. P 


1515 ATIILNTLI. ad. [rom 722 h¹ient. 

1. Po ſſionatæly; ardniuy. Clarendon. 
.: Exzerly ; with. preat dieſire. 

70 1 K ONIZE. Ve 4. \imnatront/or, 
SITE % and patron!z%.) 10 gain to 
one's cu the yower of any letgniory, This 
word is Hut utual. Bat an. 

Ta IMP. WIN. v. ae. [in and prone. To 
wMgn cate; topaun; to wivelsapledie; 
to plechee. JW ukgfpeare. 

To IMFPE ACH. 2. a. {cmmpecher, Fren hi.) 
1. To kind.r; to impede, Dawviss. 
2, Toaccuic bo publik authorit v. Addion. 

IMPEACH./. ſtrom thc verb.] Hinderance ; 
let; impudimen“. Shu eſfprarr. 

IMPE'ACIIABLE. a. rom in,. Ac- 
cuſabl- ; chargeable. Greav. 

IMPE"ACTER. 3 (tron inh.] An ac- 
caler; oue who brings an accu tation againſt 
another. Government of the Tongue. 

IMPEACHMENT. / [ from impeach. 

1. Hinderance ; let; impediment; obftruc- 
tion. Spen/er. 
2 Publick accuſation : charge preferred. 

To IMPEARL. v. a. {in and pearl] 

1. To form inrcſ-mbtance ot pearis. Milt. 
2. Lo decorate as with pcarls. Digby. 

IMPUECCABTLITY. / [inpeccabiltie, Fr.] 
Exemption from fin; cxemption from 
failure. Pr pe. 

IMPE'CCABLE. a. {:mpeccable, French. ] 
_ Exempt from poſlibilicy ot fin. Hammond. 

Ty IMPE'DE v. a. {impedio, Latin.] To hin- 
der; to let; to obſtruct. Decay of Pets. 

IMPEDIMENT. / (impedimentum, Latin.] 
Hin leranc  ; let; unpeachwent ; obſtruc- 
tian; oppriltion. Hooker. Taylor. 

To. IMIPE'L. v. 4. Cimpelloy Lind” To 
drive ON towards a point; to urge for- 
ward ; to pris on. Pope. 

(MPULLENT. /. | impellens, Latin.] An 
INPlLittc power; a power that drives 
tor xard. Glanw l/s, 

To TAPE ND v. n. {impendo, Lin.) To 
liang over; to be at hand; to prets nearly. 

8 Pope. 

IMPENDENT,. a. npeudens, Latin. ] Im- 
minentzhauging overziugſug cloſely. tale. 

IMPUNDENCE./ from ment. The 
Hate of hanging over; near N u. 


IXEE- 


EN 


IMPENETR ABI'LIT ) of [impenetralilite, 


French.“ 
x. Quality of not being pierceable. 
Newtcn. 
2. Inſuſceptibility of intellectual imprel- 
ſion. 
IMPE'NETRABLE. a. impenetrable, Fr. 
1. Not to be pierced; not to he eutered by 
any external force. Dryden. 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance, 
3. Not et. de taugt; not to he informed. 
4. Not to be affected; ot to be nicved. 
IMPENE}LRABLY. ad. [from imen- 
trable. Vv iti ha:itincis a degree 1:1Cas 
p bie of inn tſnn. Poe. 
TMPEMNITENCE.? / [impenitence, Fr.] 
IMPE'N.,TEMCY.Y Cbduracy; want of 
remorſe four Gimes; fi diiregard of 
God's thrrateninge or mercy, Rogers. 
IMPENITENT. a. {:;npentient, French; 
in and pcnitent.] Finally negtgeat ot the 
duty ot re pentauce; cLdura.c. 
Hammond. 
IMPENITENTLY. ad. [from impenttent.] 
Obdurate.y ; without repentancc. 
Flammond. 
IMPE'NNOUS. a. (in and penna, Lain. | 
VV aniting wil gs. Breaun. 
I'MPERATE. @. (imperatus, Latin. Done 
with conic:outneſs, dene by direction of 
the mind. South. Hale. 
IMPERATIVE. a. [imperatif, Fr. impera 
tivus, Latin.) Commanding ; expreflive 
of command. | 
IMPERCE PTIBLE. a. [imperceptible, Fi. 
Not to be dilcovered ; not to be per- 
ceived. Ad diſon. 
IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS. / [from imper- 
ceptible.) The quality of ciuding obterva- 
tion. | Hale. 
IMPERCEPTIBLY. . from imperc pt- 
ible.) In a manner not 10 be perceive'!, 
| Aadiſon. 
IMPERFECT. . {:mperfetus, Latin.) 
1. Not to complete; nut abfolutely finiſh- 
ed; defectivt. Boyic. Locke. 
2. Frail; rot completely good. 
IMPERFECTION. /. \rmmperfe#ion, Fr. 
trom 1i9erfed?.) Detect; taiiure; fault, 
whether phy fc or moral. Addiſon. 
IV PERFECTLY. ad. q iom imperfect.! 
Not completely; not ful. ; not wittout 
lailure. Stepney. Locke. 
IMPE'RFORABLE. a. [in and pero, 
Lat.] Nor to be bored through. 
TIMPERFORATE. a. {;: and perforatus, 
Latin.} Net pterced through; without a 
hole. Sharp. 
SMPE'RIAL. a. [imperial, Trench. 
2. Royal; poſſethng royalty. 
Shateſpenre. 


IMP 
2. Betokening royalty; marking fſuye. 
reignty. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Belonging to an emperor or mo:arch ; 
regal; royal ; monarchical. Driucn. 
IMPE'RIALIS'T. / [from imperial.} Gre 
that belongs to an emperor. Knolles. 
IMPE'RIOUS. a. {imperieux, French 
1. Co:mmanding; tyranmical ; auth«rita- 
tive; haughty ; arrogant; alluminy com- 
mand. Lacke. 
2. Powerful; aſcendant ; o-erbearing. 
Tillotſon. 
IDMPERIQCUSLY. ad. {from imperis.] 
W'th arrogance of command; with intu- 
lence of authority. Garth, 
IMPE RIOUSNESS. /. [from imperinus.) 
I, Authority; air of command. Sulner. 
2. Ar rogance of command. Locke, 
IMPE'RISHABLE. a. [imperiſſable, Fr.] 
Nat to be deſtroyed. Milton. 
IMpERSONAL. a. {imperſonalis, Latin.] 
Not varied according to the perſons. 
IMPE'RSONALLY. ad. trom perſonal. 
According to the manner ol aa unpeilon 
verb. 
IMPERSUA'SIBLE a. fin and perſnafebil:s, 
Laun.] Nut to be moved by pertualion. 


Decay of Pity. 
IMPE'RTINENCE. 2 /, [impertinence, 
IMPE'RTINENCY. French. 


1. Tnat which is of no preſent weight; 
that which has no relation to the matter 


in hand. Bacon. 
2. Folly ; rambling thought. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Troubleſemeneſs; intruſion. M otton. 
4. Irile; ung of no value. Evelyn. 


IMPE'RTINENT. a. {impertinent, Fr. in 
and pertinens, Latin.) 
1. Ot no relation to the matter in hand ; 
of no weight. Ti'l-tjon. 
2. Irnportunate ; intruſive ; meddiing. 
3. Fouliſh ; triſling. 
IMPE'RTINENT. , A trifler; a meddlzr ; 
an intruder, L' Eftrange. 
IMPE'RTINENTLY ad. | from unperti 
neut. 
1. Without relation to the preſent mat- 
der. 
2. Troubleſomely; oſſiciouſly; intruſively, 
IMPE'R VIOUS. a. ſimpervius, Latin.] Un- 
paſſable ; impenetrable. Boyle. 
IMPE PR. VIOUSNESS. / from impervious. | 
Tre ſtate of not admitting any paſſage. 
IMPERTRANSIBUYLITY. /. Cin and per- 
tranſeo, Latin. ] Impoſſibility to be paſſed 
through. Hale. 
IMPETFGINOUS. a. from impetigo, Lat. 
Scurty ; covered with fall { abs. 
F'MPETRABLE. a. [empetratilis, from in- 
petro, Lat.] Poible to be obtaiued. wy 
0 


IMP 
Y /[MPETRATE. v. a. [/mpetro, Latin.) | 2. Veitel of a kitchen. 1 


To obtain by intreaty. 


IMPETRAY TION. / (impetratio, Latin.] | 
1 act of obtaining by prayer or intrea- | 


Tay“ Fs 

IMPETUO'SITY. . rom imprtuouss | 
V .olence ; fury; vehemence ; torce. 

Clarendon. 

IMPETUOUS. a. [impetuenx, Fr. from 11- 
PLS Latin.“ 

1 Violent; forcih'e ; fi-ree. Prior. 
2. Vehement; paſionats. Rowe. 

IMPE"'TUOUCSLY. ad. from impeturrs.] 
Vi-I-ntlv; vehemently. Addif 1. 

IMPE"TUOUSNESS. / [from impetuons.| 
Viotence ; fury. Decay of Plety. 

MET CS. J. IL. atin.] Vickat tendency to 
a » point ; violent effort. Btl. 

IMPIE'RCEABLE. a. in and pierce.) Iin- 

nerrable; not to be pa reed. Sdenſe r. 

IMpIET L. * impietus, Latin. 

. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; 
contempt of the duties ot tcligion. 

Shake #9, Ne. 
2. Aay act of wickedneſs; exprellion of 
ur-liciun. 

To IMPVGNORATTF. . a. To pawn; to 
ledge. 

IMPIG NORATTION. /. The act of pawn- 
ing or putting to 92. 

To IMPVXNGE. v. u. ingo, Latin. ] To 
fall agamft; to lirike aguait; to clath 
with. Newton. 

To IMPITYGUATE. wv. a. {i2 and pings, 
IL. .] To tatten; to make far. 13 

I'MPLDOUS. 4. lin pi Lat.] Irreligious; 

i Wicked; protant. Tres. 

IMPIOUSLY. ad. (from 945 | Dro i. 
ftaneiv; wick-d:v, C. 

IMPLACABVLITY. 1. fe om 24; 4%. TYM 0 
In: x:ravlenetls ; irrecoucilable ciunity; 
determined malice. 

IMPULA'CABLE. d. [ implacahilis, Latin. 
Nut to be pacified ; wexoravle ; malici- 
90 conſlant in enmity. Addiſon. 

KY! PLA \UUCABLY. ad. from implacable., 
Iv. 

To INI PL. X NT. vs. d. [iu and ante, Lat.) 
Tv whx ; to inſert; to place; to engraft. 

Sinev. Ray. Lacke. 

IMPLANTATION. ,. {:1p untation, Fr. 
from implant.) The act of letiing or 
F lant ino. 

IMPLA'USIBLE. a. [iz and pανi .] Not 
ſrecious ; not likely to ſeduce or perſuade. 

N PLEMENT. / [:implermentumn, Lat.) 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or Th 


plies wants. Hooker. 
2. Tool; inft-ument of manufacture. 
Biosun. 


IMPLICA 


rah malice nut to be pacified ; ine xora- 


IMP 


IMPLE”TION. / mr, Latin] The ng 
UN filling ; the fta:e of being full. Brea: 
IMPLE. a. limplexus, Latin.) Intri- 54a 

mange: complicated. Wende 
To Y MPLICATE. -. a. UMpUCN, Latin. Y 
Jo cntangle ; to embarrais ; to infold. 
B.. 
"TION. /. {implicatio, Latin. 1 
I. Involution; entanglement, Kaye. 
2. Inference not expteſced, but tacitly con- 
m-Rel, i. 
IMPLICIT. a. [nglicitus, Latin. ] 
1. Enrangled ; infolied; complicated. 
2. Inferrcd ; tacitiy Cumpriled ; not ex- 
U ſed. Smalridge. 
3. Reſting upon another; connected with 
another over which that which is con- 
nected to it has no power. Den bei- 
IMPLYCITLY. ad. from inplicit 
1. By inference con:prited though not ex- 
prefſed. Bentley. 
2. By connexion with ſomething clie; de- 
p:nduntly 
3. With uureſerved confidence or obedi- 
ence. Ro: Jes 
o INIPLOFRE. . a. . *mplorn, Latin.) 
1. To call upon in tubp cation; to Tal. 
cit. 
2. To zſk; to beg. Shagtefreare. 
IPL. OE. ([ ſrom the verb.] The act of 
beging. Soe "fe re 
IMPLO'RER. from implore.} Solicitor. 
IMPLUTMED. @. {mplumis, Latin.] With- 
out t-athers. Dict. 
To IMPLY'. v. a. [implico, Latin. J 
1. Tc intold ; to cover; to intangle. 
Senor, 
2. To involve or compriſe as a conlegurnce 
or concomitant, Drvacne 
To IMPOYSON . [--1poilunner, Fr. 
1. To corrupt with pottorn. Shak: rute. 
2. To kill wich poiſon. Shak. Jp: Ore. 
IMPO'L.AARILY. d. [in and pur.] Not 
according to the direction ut the pol- 8. 
IMPOLYTICAL.T? «a. [in and polituk.} 


IMFPOLITICX. Imprudent; indii- 
creet ; void of art or forecaſt. Hooker. 
IMPOLITICALLY.? ad. {in and politi- 


IMPO© LiTICKELY. 
art or for-caft, 
IMPO'SDEROUS. à. Cin and ponderors. ] 
Void of perc-ptible weight. Breun. 
IMPORO'SITY. /. {in and porous. Ad- 
lence ot iuteritices ; compactnels ; cloic- 
nets. Bacon. 
IMPOROUS. a. Cin and porous.] Without 
vores; free from vacuities or interflices. 
Te IMPORT. v. a. {importo, Latin.) 
1. Co carr; into any country ſrem a- 


Ur Gad. 
2. To 


cal.] Without 


IMP 


8. To imply; to inter. Thor, Bac, 
2. To produce in conſequence. Shakeſpenrc. 
4. [ Importer, French.] To be of moment. 
IMPORT. / [from the verb.) 
7. Importance; mom.em ; couſequence. 
2. Tendency. | Berli 
. Any thing brought from abroad. * 
IMPO'R TABLE. a. iu and pe. Un- 
ſupporrab!e ; not to be endured. Syor/r, 
.IMPO'RTANCE. / French.) 
1. Thing imported or unplied. Shate/veare, 
2. Matter; ſubject. Shgk-/pearc. 
3. Conſequence ; moment. Shakeſpear.. 
4. Importunitv. Shake/peare. 
IMPORTANT. g. \mportant, French. 
1. Momentous; weighty ; of great conſe- 
quence. H otlon. 
2. Momentous ; forcible ; of great efficacy. 
3. Importunate. __ Shakchenre, 
IMPORTA'TION. / [from imprrt.! The 
at or practice of importing, or bringing 
ito a country from abroad. Addiſon. 
IMPO'RTER. / [from imzport.] One that 
brings in from abroad. Sat. 
IMPO'RTLESS. a. [from import.) Of no 
moment or conſ-quence. Shatefpeare. 
IMPO'RTUNATE. a. importing, Latin.] 
Unſeaſonable and inceilant iu ſolicitations ; 
nat to be repulic. Smatlrid ge. 
IMPO RTUNATELY. ad. from importae 
nate.] With inceſſant ſolicitations; perti- 
naciouſlv. Diga. 
IMPO'RTUNATENESS. /. [ from h - 
tunate.) Inc ſſant ſolic ita: ion. Fi. lney. 
To IMTORT UNE. v. a. iunport umme, Lat.) 
1. To diſturb by reiteration of the ſame re- 
queſt. 
2. To teize; to haraſs with Night ve ration 
perpetnally recurring ; to moleſt. Szw7/7. 
IMPORTU'NE. . ſimportniius, La. in. 
1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome by 
frequency. Bacon. 
2. Trouh!-fonme ; vexations,. Hammond. 
3. Unſeaſan:.hle ; coming, aſking, or hap- 
penine at 2 wrong time. Ailton. 
IMPORTU'NELY. a. {from importune.] 
1. Troubleſomely; inceſſan' ly. Sdenſer. 
2. TInſeaſonably ; improperlv. Sanderſon. 
TMPORTU'NITY. F/. [ importunitas. Lat. 
Ire- Myrt ſolicitation. Krolles. 
To IMPOVSE. v. a. { impeſer, French. | 
1. To lav on as a burthen or penalty. Sas. 


2. to e join as a duty or law. Waller. 
3. To fix on; to impure to. Brown. 
4. To ohrrude fallaciouſly. Dryden. 


5. To ImPOsE on. To put a cheat on; to 
deceive. Locke. 
6. [Among printers.] To put the pages on 
the ſtone, and fit on the chaſes, in order to 
carry the forms to preſs. 
IMPO'SE. /. {rom the verb.] Command; 
junior. Shakeſrearc. 


IMP 
| IMPOYSEABLE. a. {from impo/c. 


; To be 
laid as obligatory on any body. Hammond. 
IMPOYSER. /. (trom zmpo/e.] One whe en- 


jours. IFalton. 
LIMPOSTTION. / {rmproftien, French. ] 
1. The net of laying auy thing on another 
2. The a+ of wiving a note of diitinRtion, 
3. InjonOton of ny thing 28 a law or duty. 
4. Conftraint ; oppreÞ-n. Hats 
7. Cheat: filly ; impottur-, 
ASS BLE. A. | vip Alte, Fr. Not 13 he 
den-; not to be artanert ; mpraRtien}; +, 
Ibo S 74. V. /. „hilti. Fr.] 
1. Iapracticability; the at- of being not 
teali' le. WWhoitcito. Reger. 
2. That which cannot be done. Cauley, 
LiPos, , {| impoſt, French] A ix; a 
toll; enftorn paid. COM, 
IMPO'STS. /. {i:»pofte, French.) In archi- 
tecture, that part of a pillar, in vaults and 
arch-s, on which the weight of th- whole 
builching hieth Arnſevorth. 
To IMPOSTHUMATE. . 2. from n- 
Faſlhimie.] To form an abſcels; to gather; 
to form a cyſt or bag containing matter, 


Arnuthno?. 
To IMO STIIUMATE. v. a. To affli 
with an impoſthume. Decny of Prety. 
IMPOS FHUMA'TION. / ſtrom i»1prſthu- 
mate. ] The act of forming an impoſthume; 
the Fate in wick animpoſiiume is formed, 
IMPOSTITUNIFE. / A collection of puru- 
I-nt matt r in a bag or cyſt. Harvey. 
IMPO'STOR. / [ impefteur, French.] One 
_ cheats by a fictitious character. South, 
IMFOYSTURE. J. [wmproftura, Lat. Cheat. 
IPO TEN CV b 125 ; 
VMPOTENCY. 7. [umpotentiay Latin. 


1. Want of power; inability; imbecibty; 


wegkneſs. Bentley. 
2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion. 
3- Incapacitv of propagatton. Pope. 


IMPOTENT. . [rmpotens, Latin.) 
I. Weak; fechie; wanting force ; want- 


ing Power. Haber. 
2. Difabled by nature or diſaſe. Shateſp. 
3. Without power of reſtraint. rden. 


4. Without power of propagation. Tut. 
FMPOTENTLY. ad. from intent. 
Without power. Pop... 
To IMPOU'ND. v. g. [in and poun., 
1. To incloſe as in a pound; to mut in; 
to confine. ; Bacon. 
2. To ſhut up in a ninfold.. Dryden. 
IMPRA'CTICABLE. a. improficehle, Fr. | 
1. Not to be pertormed; unfeaſible; im- 
poſſible. Rogers. 
2. Untracgobſe; unmanageable. R5ave. 
IMPRA*CTTICABLENESS. / from imprac- 
ticiible. Impotlibility. Swift. 


To I'MPRECATE. v. a. ns ga Latin.] 
To call for evi upon himſelf or others. 
IMPRE- 


3 Ry 
{IMPRECA'TION. /: {*mprecatio, Latin. 
Curle ; prayer by which any evil is with= 
ed. 1 2 King Charles. 
I'MPRECATORY. a. [from mprecate.] 
Containing wiihes of evil. | | 
To, IMPRE'GN. v. a. [in and prægno, Lat.] 
To fill with young; to fill with any mat- 
ter or quali: y. 2 ulton. 
IMPRE'GNABLE. a. {imprevable, Fr.] 
1. Not to be ftormed ; not to be taken. 
2. Unſhoken ; u moved; unafſected. 
IMPRE'GNABLY. ad. [from impreg nbi. 
In ſuch a manner as to defy force or hoſti- 
lity. Sandvs. 
To IMPRE'GNATE. v. a. in and prag uo, 
Latin. 3 8 
1. To fill with young; to make prolifick. 
2. [ Impregner, French.) To fill; to ſatu- 
rate. Decay of Piety. 
i{MPREGNA'TION. / [from impregnate., 
1. The act of making prolifick ; tecunda- 


tion. | Bacon. 
2. That with which any thing is impreg- 
nated. Nerham. 
3- Saturation. Ainſavorth. 


IMPREJU'DICATE, a. Cin, pre, and judy- 
co, Lat.] Unprejudiced; not prepoſſeſſed; 
impartial. Brown. 
IMPREPARA'”TION. , [in and prepara- 
tion.] Unpreparedneſs ; want of prepara- 
tion. Flooker. 
To IMPRE'SS. v. a. [impreſſum, Latin. ] 
x. To print by preſſure, or tlamp. 
2. To fix deep. Watts. 
3. To force into military ſervice. 


| Clarendon. 
IMPRE'SS. /. {from the verb.] 

1. Mark made by preſſure. 

2. Eſſects upon anothef ſubſtance. 

| Glanville. 


3. Mark of diſtinction ; ſtamp. South. 
4. Device; motto. Milton. 
5. Act of forcing into ſervice. 

| Shakeſpeare. 


IMPRE'SSION. /. [impreffo, Latin. 
1. The act of preſſing oue body upon an- 
other. | Lacke. 
2. Mark made by preſſure ; ſtamp. 


3. Image fixed in the mind. Sauer. 
4. Operation; influence. Clarendon. 
5. Edition; number printed at once: one 


courſe of printing. Dryden. 
6. Effect of an attack. I otton. 


IMPRE'SSIBLE. a. {in and rg ion, Las. 

What may be impreſſed. Bacon. 

IMPRE'SSURPF. from impreſs.} The 

mark made by prefſure ; the dent; the 

impreſſion. Shakejheare. 

Tal - "67 ah v. a. Tr:primer, French. 
oL. I. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Woodward. | 


1MP | 
| 1 To mark upon any ſubſtance by pre(s 
ure. 
2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the uſe 
of type3. 
3 To fix on the mind or memory. Locke. 
To IMPRYISON. v. a. [empriſonner, Fr. in 
and priſon.) To ſhut up; to conime; to 
keep from liberty. Daune. 
IMPKY SONMENT. JS. [empriſonnement, 
Fr.] Confinement ; claulure ; flate of 
bewg ſhut in priſon. Watts. 
IMPROBABVLITY.F. [from improbable.) 
Unlikelithood ; difficulty to be believed. 
IMPRO'BABLE. 4. [;mprobable, French.] 
Unlikely ; incredible. Addiſon. 
IMPRO'BABLY. ad. (from improbadle. 
1. Withour likelihood. | 
2. In a manner not to be approved. Obſo- 
bete.- . ; f Boyle. 
To IMPRO'BATE. v. a. {in and probo, 
Lat.] Not to approve. 
IMPROBA'T ION. Je | improbatio, Latin. 
AS of ditallowing. . Ainſworth. 
IMPRO BITV. / [improbitas, Lat.] Want 
of honeſty; diſhoneſty; baſeneſs. Hooker. 
To IMFROLI FICATE. v. a. (in and pro- 
lifick.) To unpregnate; to fecundate. 
IM x pg a. [immpropre, Fr. improgriuss 
Latin. 
1. Not well adapted; unqualified. 
| | Burnet. 
2. Unfit ; not conducive to the right end. 


3. Not juſt; not accurate. den, 
{MPRO/PERLY. ad. [from improper. 

1. Not fi:ly ; incongruouſly. - 

2. Not juſtly ; not accurately. Dryden. 


To IMPROPRIATE. v. a. (in and pre- 
prizs, Latin.) | 
1. To convert to private uſe ; to ſeize ts 
himſelt. Bacon. 
2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church into 
the hands of laicks. Spelman. 
IMPROPRIATION. / {from i»propriate.] 
Au imprepriation is properly fo called when 


the church land is in tac hands of a lay- | 


man ; and an appropriation is, when it is 
in the hands of a biſhop, college, or reli - 
ious houſe. Avlige. 
IMPROPRIA'TOR. / [from impropriat-.) 
A layman that has poſſeſhon ot the lands 
of the church. Apliffe. 
IMPROPRYETY./. {from improprius, Lat.] 
Unſitneſs; unſuitableneſs; inaccuracy ; 
want of juſtneſs. Brown. 8:witt. 
IMPRO'SPEROUS. a. {in and pro/berous. } 
Un appy; unfortnnate ; not ſuccetsful. 
IMPRO'SPEROUSLY. ad. from impro/- 
perouws.] Un.appily ; unlucceſs{ully ; 
with il fortune. Boyle. 
IMPRO'V ABLE. a. {from improve.] Ca- 
pable of being adyanced from a bad to a 


30 good, 


Ainſeworth. 


22 
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good, or from a vod to better ſtate. 


Crcav. 

IMPPOVABLENFSS. Ss: [ from MmOrevas 
Ile Capablengts of being made better. 

MEKG YAELY.) ad. [from mp rovable. | 


kn a Tanner that admits of meliora- 
tow. e 


To iMPRO VE. v. a. [in and probus. S 


previ facers. | 
r. To advance any thing n-5rer to per- 
fection; to raile from good to better. 


Pope. 
2. To diſprove. 


To IMPROYVE. v. 2. To advance in good- 


« nels, Atterhury. 
FMPRO'VEMENT. / from i-prove.] 


1. Meloration; advancement trom gong 


to better. Fil'9tfon. 

2. Act of improving. Acicifon. 
3. Progreis from good to better. 

Addiſon. 

4. Infireftion ; elif ation, South. 

e. Effet of melioration. South. 


IMPRO'VER. / {trom 719-07.) 
1. One that makes himf-!f or any thing 
elſe hetter. Ciarendon. Pupe. 
2. Any thing that meliorat 3. Mortimer. 
IMPROVYUDED. a. {mproviſus, Lat.] Un- 
foccſcen; unexpect:- d; unprovided againſt, 
Spenſor. 
TMPROVIDENCE. / [from 21:9rovidert.” 
Want of forethought ; went of caution. 
IMPROVIDENT. a. mnrovidus, Lat.) 
Wanting forecaſt; wanting care to pro- 
vide. Clarendon. 
IMPRO'VIDENTLY. .. [from impro- 
id: n.. Vithout turcthought ; w:ithout 
cwe-- Donne. 
TMPROYTSION. J iin and promijion.] 
Want of frrethougpht. roa. 
INPRUDENCE /, f rriorudence, French ; 
ruf rudern, Latin. Want of prudence; 
inc ſeretion; neghgence; inattention to 
intere??, King Caries. 
IMPRITSENT. a. (inibrudent, Fr. img ru 
dens, Latin.) Wandung provencs ; mu- 
dieious; miſcreet ; negugent. TC :illct;on, 
[MPUDENCE. / Lip, , Fr. impu- 
IMPUDENCY.5 tin, La. Sd meleſſ- 
neſs ; immodetty. SY. K. Charles. 
I'MPUDENT. g. [impudent, Fr. impudens, 
Latin.) Snameleis; wanting modeity, 
I'MPUDENTLY. ad. {from impudent.,; 
Shameietsly ; witwout modeſty, Sandys. 
To IMPU'OGN. v. a. [wnpugrner, Fr. in 
 fugno, Latin.] To attack; to aſſault. 
South. 
IMPU”"CVNER.F/. [from inhνu.] One that 
attacks or invades. 
[MPUI SS ANCE. f. French. J 


Irmpo- 
tence ; inability ; freblenels. 


Bacon. 


Whitgifte. 


IN 
| [MPUT.SE. / [impul/us, Latin.] 
1. Communicatea torce ; the effect of ene 
body acting von another. South, 
2. Influence acting upon the mind; mo— 
tive; idea. Lecks. 
3. Hoſtile irmprefiion, Prior. 
IMPU'LSION. / {impriifon, French 
1. The agency ot body in motion upon 


hady. Bacon. 
2. Influence operating upon the mind 
Milton. 


| IMPU'L3IVE. a. {rmpei/if, Fr.) Having 
the power of impuwile ; moving; impel- 
lent. South, 
 IMPU'NTTY. / {#?mprunite, Fr.] Freedom 
from puniſament; exempt:on ti ompuniſh» 


ment. Dawes, 
IMPTVRE. a. {mprrus, Latin.) 


1. Contrary to lanctity; unhallowed; un- 
holy. Bonne. 
2. Inchaſte. Addiſon 


3. Fecul-nt ; foul with extraneous mix- 
tures; drofly. 
IMPURELY. ad. from impure.] With 
mri urity, 
IMPURENESS.? / ſimpuritas, Lat. from 
IMPURIFILIY. input. 
i. Want of ſanctity; waut ot holineſs. 
2. Act of unchaſiny. Atterbury- 
3. Feen'ent admixture, Arbuthnot. 
To IMPURPLE. 7. a. {empourprer, Fr. 
fron purple.) To make red; to colour as 


with pur pl. Milton. 
IMPU”TABTE. a. [from impute.] 
1. Chargea} le upon any one. South. 


2. Accutable ; chargeable with a fault. 
Hife. 
IVMPU'TABLENESS. from imprable.}, 
The quality of being imputable. Vorris. 


IMPUTATTION. & [n p%,jEivon, Fr. from 


impute.] 
1. Attibution of any thing: generally of 
ill. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes of good. Slat ſpeare. 
3. Cenſure ; repraach. Aaudiſon- 
4. Hint; relle Rion. Shcekeſpenre. 
IMPU"TATIVE. a. (from im2ut-.) That 
which may impute. Ainfavorth. 


To IMPU'TE. v. g. [imputer, Fr. imputo, 
Latin.) 
1. Lo charge upon; to attribute: gene- 
rale ill; ſometimes good. Temple. 
2. Lo reckon ty one what does not pro- 
perly belong to him. Iiton- 
IM PO“ TER. / {from inte. He that im- 
putes. 
IN. prep. in, Latin.] 
1. Noting the place where any thing is 
preſent : in the houſe. Fairfax. 
2. Noting the ſtate preſent at any tine: 
he i in profoerity. Hetilri ge. 
3+ Noiwrg 
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INA 
3. Noting the time: it happened in that 


year. Locke. 
4. Noring power: in bis choice. Spenſer. 
5. Notiag proportion: Jae in teu. | 
SqawiyT. 
6. Concerning. Lacke. 
7. A folemn phraſe; ned thus, in 4% 
Ling's name. Dryden. 
3. Noting cauſe: in my behalf. 
Shakeſpeare. 
9. In that. Becauſe. Soyukejpeare. 
10. In as much. Since ; ſeeing that. 


Hooker. 

IN. at. 
1. Within ſome place; not out. South. 
2. Engaged to any affair. Daniel. 


3. Placed in ſome ſtate. Fope. 
4- Noting entrance. Woodward. 
5. Into avy place. Coter. 
6. Cloſe : home, Tatler. 

IN has commonly in compoſition a negative 
or piivative ſente. In before r is changed 
into r; befir= / into 1; and into before 
ſome other conlonauts. 

INABITITY. / [in and ability.] Tn- 
wiſince ; impotence; want of power. 
INA'5dSTINENCE. T lin and abfainevre.] 
Intemperai.ce; want of power to ab- 

{tain. 

INACCUT'SSIBLE. a. [inacceſſible, Fr. in and 
acceſſibic.] Not to be reacned ; not to be 
approached. Roy. 

INA*'CCURACY. £ {from maccurate.,] 
Want of exactaeſs. 

INA'CCURATE. a. [in and accurate.] Not 
exact ; not accurate. 

INA'CTION. F/. [inaFion, Fr.] Ceſſation 
trom labour; forbearauce of labour. 

Pope. 

INA'CTIVE. a. Not buſy ; not diligent ; 
idle; indolent; luggilh. 

INA'CTTIVELY. ad. from naive.) lv; 
without labour; fluggithly, Luca. 

IN.ACTYVITY. / fir and it.] Le- 
nels; reſt; flugyiſhnels. K9gers. 

INADEQUATE. a. {im and adequatrs, 
Latin.] Not equal to the purpo:e ; Getec- 
tive. Leck. 

INA'DEQUATELY. ed. from inadequate, 
DefeCtiv:ly ; not completely. Boyle. 

INADVE'RTENCE.F /. [{{radvertance. 

INADVE'RTENCY.S French. 

1. Carcleſſneſs, negligence ; inattention. 
2. Act or effect of negligence. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
INADVE'RTENT. a. [in and advertens, 


Latin.] Negligent ; careleſs. 


INADVERTENTLY. as. 2 ixad er- 


tent.) Careleſly; negligently. Clariſſa. 


INALIENABLE. a. [in and alirnable. 
That cannct be aicnated. | 


| 


— — 


ö 


| INARTTCUL ATE. . (inanticul', Fr. 772 


IN A 
INALI MENTAL. . [in and alimental.) 


Aſtordine no nourthunent. Bac 511. 


INAMIS'SIBLE, 4. [inamifible, Freuch.] 


Nt to be loſt. Hammond. 
INANE. a. [inans, Latin.] Empty; void. 
| | Locke. 
To {NA'NIMATE. v. a. (in aud animno, 
L. at.] Fo amnmatc; to quicken. Donne. 
INA'NLMLAATE. as inanimatus, Latin.!] 
INA'NIMA Eb.) Void of life ; without 
anima'lr, Bacon. Pope. 
INANITION. / inauitian. Fr.] Emptineſs 
ot body; want ot fulngis in the veſſels of 
the animal. ' . arbuthnit. 
INA'NIYY. / rom 7zaais, Latin. Empri- 
neſs ; voi l ſpace. D:gby. 
INA'PPETENCY. { {iz and appetentia, 
Latin.] Want of ftom.ch er appetite. 
IN APPLICABLE. a. {in and applicabicy] 
Not to be put to a particular ule, 
INAPPLiCA'TION. / [inupplizution, Fr.] 
Indolen e; negligence. 
INYRABLE. 4. n and ers, Latin.] Not 
capable f tillage. | Dic. 
To INX'RCOIUL . 4. fin and arch. ] Dnarch- 
ing 1s called grating by approach; this is 
uled when the flock and tie tree may be 
joined. Tak: the branch you would irarch, 
and, having fitted it so that part of the 
ſtock v here you inten tojoin it, pare away 
the rind and wood on one fide anout three 
inches in length: atter the ſame manner 
cut the ſtock or branch where the gratt 13 
to be united, to that they may join, that 
the fap may mee: ; then cut a liitle tongue 
upwards zu the graft, and make a notch int 
the ſtock to a mit it; Ven they are jor. 
el, the tongue Wi prevent the üipping, 
La this manner they wr to remain about 
four months, in * ien ume tity will be 
ſutihciently united. Dheopcrution isalways 
periormet in A priler Nay, aud is come 
mommy pract ii upon cranes. myrtlee, 
jelmines, Walwete, Bg, aid vines, 
Ailiey. 


and art.c:{rte. ] Not utter: with diſtinct- 
nfs like that of the lyilabies of human 
ſpeech. Drydez. 

IN ARTYCULAT ELV. as. from inarticu- 
liete.] Not diitinctly. 

INARTI CULATENTSS. /. [from inarti- 
culate.] Conf gien of tount's ; want of da- 
tinctueſs in pronouncing, 

IN XRTI-TLCIXL. «. (h. and artiScial.] 
Contra: v to art. Decay cf Piety. 

INARTIFICLALLY ag. {trom inar: cial. 
Without art; 1a a manucr contrary i9 the 
rules of art. Colliers 

INATTE'NTION £ 'mattentiony French.} 
Dilreyard ; neg!'geme; ncgictt. Rogers, 
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INATTENTIVE. a. (in and attentive. 
Careleſs ; negligent ; regardleſs, 


INAU'DIBLE. a. [in and audible.) Not to 


de heard; void of ſound. Shakeſpeare. 
To INAU'GURATE. v. a. [inaugrro, Lat.] 
To conſecrate ; to inveſt with a new office 
7 ſolemnities. Da, 
INAUGURA”TIGN. / [inauguration, Fr. 
inanguro, Lat.] Inveſtiture by ſole:nnities. 
| Hobel. 
INAUR ACTION. / I inauro, Lat.] The act 
of ding or covering with gold. Arbuth. 
INAUSPFCIOUS. a. Cin and auſpicious. 
Hl-omened ; unlucky ; unfortunate. Crash. 
INBE'ING. / fin and being] Inherence ; 
inſeparableneſs. Watts. 
I NBORN. a. [in and born.) Innate; im- 
planted by nature. ' * Dryden. 
INBREATHED. a. {iz and breath.]} In- 
{pirec. ; intuſed by inſpiration. Miltg:. 
IN'BRED. a. [in and red.] Produced by 
birth and nature ; hatched or generated 
within, Milton. 
To-INCA'GE. v. a. in and cage,] To 
coop up; to ſhutup; to confine in a cags, 
or any narrow ſpace. | N 
INCALE'SCENCE.7 /. (zncale/:o, Latin.) 
INCALE'SCENCY. The ftate of growing 
| warm; warmth; incipient heat. Ray. 
INCANTA“TTION. / {incantaticn, French.] 
' Enchantrient. letgh. 
INCA'NTATORY. a. [from inconto, Lat.] 
Dealing by enctrantment : magical. Zrywwn, 
To INCA'NTON. v. g. {in and canton. ] 
To unite to a canton or feparate commu- 


_ nity. Addrfon. 
INCAPABTLITY. 2 / from incapabie. 
INCA PABLENESS. 5 Inability natural; 


qiſqualifica- dn legal. ' Suckling. 
INCA'PABLE. a. [ ificapable. French.] 

1. Wanting power; wanting underttand- 
ing; unable to comprehend, learn, or un- 
deritand, Shakeſpeare. 

2. Not able to receive any thing. Clarengon. 

3. Unable; not eq ul to any thing. 

Shakeſpeare. 

a. Diſqualified by law. Sqvift. 


IN c 
To INCARCERATE. v. 4. 


Latin. ] To impriſon; to conſine. 


Harm, 
INCARCERA'TION. / {from incarcerate. 


Impriſonn.ent; conſinement. 


To INCA'RN. v. a. [incarno, Latin.] To 


cover with fleſh. Wiſeman. 
To INCA'RN. v. 2. To breed fleſh. 

, | | | Wiſeman, 
To INCA'RNADINE. v. a. 13 
pale red, Italian.] To dye red. This word 
I find only once. Shakeſpeare, 
To» INCA'RNATE. v. a. [ incarner, Fr.] 
| To clothe with fleſh; to embody with 

fleſh. 

INCA'RNATE. partic. a. [incarnat, Fr.] 
| * Clethed with fleſh; embodied in fleſh. 
WE. Sanderſon, 
| INCARNATION. / { incarnation, Fr.] 

1. The act of aſſuming body. Taylor, 

2. The ſtate of breeding fleſh. Wiſeman. 
INCARNATIVE. /. [imcarnatif, Fr.] A 
medicine that-generates fleſh, man. 
To INCA'SE. v. a. | i» and caſe.) To co- 
ver; to incloſe; to inwrap. Pope, 
INCAU”"TIOUS. 4. 1 and cautious.] Un- 

wary ; negligent z heedleſs. Keil. 
INCAU”"TIOUSLY. ad. from incautious. 
Unwarily ; heedlefsly ; negligently. 
| | Arbuthnot. 
INCE'NDIARY. / [incendiarius, from in- 
cendo, Latin. | 

1. One who lets houſes or towns en fire 

in malice or for roblery. | 

2. One who inflames tations, or promotes 

uarrels, | King Charles. Bentley. 
INCE*NSE. / { incenſum, Latin; encens, 

Frerich.} Pertume exhaled by fire in 

honour of ſame god or goddefs. Prior. 
| 79 INCE'NSE. v. a. {incenjus, Lat.] To 
enkindle to rage; to inflame with anger 


to enrage; to provoke; to exalperate. 


: Dryden. 


INCENSEMENT. / {from incenſe.jRige ; 
heat, fury. Shatrſpeares 
INCE'NS!1ONM. /. [incen/io, Lztin.] The 


INCAPA'CIOUS. 2. fin and capactous.] 


Narrow; of ſmall content. 


c.] Narrownels; want of containing 


KCEs X 
To INCAPA'CITATE. v. a. [Cin and ca- 
pacitate. 5 2 
1. To dilable; to weaken. Clariſſa, 
2. To diſqualify. | Arbuthnot. 
INCAPA'CITY. / [inropacite, French.] 


act of kindling ; the ſtate of being on 
fire. | 


| Burnet. ; INCE” NSOR. 7 [Lat.] A kindler of anger; 
INCAPACIOUSNESS. V [from incapaci- | 


an inflawer of paſſions. Hayward. 

INCE'NSORY. / [from incenſe.) Tbe 
veſſel in whieh incenſe is burnt aud oiler- 
ed. Ainſworth. 

INCENTIVE. / [incentizum, Latin. 

1. That which kindle: Ning Charles. 

2. That which provokes ; that which en- 


1. Inability; want of natural power; want 


courages; incitement; motive; encou- 
rage ment; ſpur. | Addiſon. 


ot power of body; want of comprehen- | INCE'NTIVE. a. Inciting ; encouraging. 
Arbuthnet. INCEPTION, / |inc-pt:o, Latin. ] Begin- 
acon. 


INCE'P- 


fiveneſs of mind. 
2. Want of legal qualifications, 


ning. 


I 


* 


JNCE PTIVE. a. [ inceptivus, Latin.] No- 


-INCE'RTI FUDE. {| imcertiting», F.. inci! 


I'NCHED. . [with a word ar number b - 


„ inch long. 


INC 


tins b-gianinge Locke. 

INCEPTOR. / [Latin.] A beginner ; one 
who is in his tud ments. 

NCERATTION. / Lucero, Latin.] The act 
nf covering vith wax. 


titndn, Latin.) Uncertainty ; doubt Fuinet>, 
INCESSANT. . in and r/o, Lam, | 
Unceaſing ; uninter mitte; continua'y un- 
interrupted. 46. 
INCE'SSANTLY. ad. from ince/Junts | 

Without intermiſſion ; coutmually. 
Audi 7 


2. [| Inidens, Latin.] Accident ; 


INC 
hay. 


caiualty, Shakeſpeare. 
1 ” C N a. [ incident, French; incidexs, 
| at in. : 


| 1. Caſual; fortuitous ; occafional ; hap 
pening accidentally ; falling in beſide the 
main deſign, Watts. 
2. Happening ; apt to happen. South. 
+ NCIDENT. J/. incident, French.] Some- 
thing happening beſide the main defign ; 
catualty. 
INCIDENTAL. a. Incident; caſual ; hap- 
pening by chance. Milton. 
INCIDE'NTALLY. ad. [from incidental.] 
Beide the main deſign; occaſionally. 


INCEST. /. {inc-/fte, French; wiceftiin, Lt 
tin.) Unnatural ant crimmal conjunction 
of perlons within degrees protnbitec, 


. Shakeſpeare. | 
INCE'STUOT'7, a. fſirrefleuxs, French. |, 


Guilty of inceſt; guiity of wunatural c- 


rc * 
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habitation. * 


Sanderſon. 
UNCIDENTLY. ad. [from incident. ] Oc- 
calionaily ; by the bye; by the way. 


Bacon. 
To INCYNERATE. v. a. [in and cineres, 
Laiin.] To burn to aſhes. Harvey. 


INCE'STUOUSLY. a. {from #nc;/7u-4s | | INCINERATION. /:[incineration,French.} 


With unnatural love. Dr; au. 
INCII. /, nee, Saxon; uncin. Latin. 
1. A meature of length ſuponed equal to 
three grains of barley laid end to end; the 
tweltth part of a foot. Holder. 
2. A preverbicl name for a fmali quanti- 
A 
Fay nice point of time. Gvakejpeare. 
Zo INCH. v. a. {from the nous. 
1. To drive by inches. Dryden. 
2. To deal out by inches; to give ipa- 
ringly. 5 
To INCH. v n. To advance or -etire a little 
#3. " Onan h 


+ fore :t.] Containing inehes in levgth or 
hre 14th. 

INCEHIPIN. ＋ Some of the inſide of 1 Geer. 

| Ainergreth. 

I'NCHMEAL. /. [inch and mec. & piece 

5 Svaukeſprar. 


'iheact of buruing any thing to aſhes. 
| | le. 
INCI&CUMSPE'CTION, / [in and —.— 
fheclion.] Want of caution; want of heed. 
Brocun. 
| INTISED. a. [inciſus, Latin. ] Cut; made 
by du: ting. Wiſcman. 
INCISION. / {incifion, French.] 
i. A cut; a wound made with a ſharp in- 
ttrument, South. 
2. Divitiva of viſcoſtties by medicines. 
Baron. 
INCISIVE. a. {/nci//f, Fr. from incifus, La- 
tip. Raving tac quality f curtiig or di- 
viene. Boyle. 
LINCLSOR, J, (rar, Lat.] Cutter; tooth 
in the tort-pert n the maut t:. 


INCUSORY. a. [ices trench.) Having 


the quality of cutting. 
INCISU RE. /. Lucid, Latin.] A cut; an 
rte. Der hum. 


ö 


To INCHOATE. wv. a. inchas, Latin) Vo 
begin, to commence. Ratergoh, 

INCHOA'TION. /. {:ncboatrs, Latin In- 

_ cepnion ; beginning hate. 

I'NCHOATI\ F. 4. Lich, Latin. 
Inceptive ; noting mcltioation of begin— 
ning. 

To INCYDZ | 


To cut. Medicmes ne- Mien ronvtilt 


poioted particiecs z by which the promtrd | 


particles of other buiics are divided. 
| Dun). 

YNCiDENCE. 7 / lincida, to fail, Lunn, 

I'NCIDEN..Y.Y incidence, French.] 

1. The direction with which one body 
Strikes upon another ; and the angle made 
by k that line, and the plane ftruck upon, 
is called the angle of in:iderce. Quincy 


v. a. {from ii, Latin.) 


IN VION. /, [incr2atin, Latin.] In- 
| -rement , incentive; motive. Broan. 
| To INCI TE. Ve. ts LA icito. Latin.) To ibr 
un; o pub, forward ma put pole; to am- 
| mie; to ip; to urge on. Swift. 
INS CULEMETTY. i [from ſucite.] Motive; 
meme; impusle; ning power. 
6 N. has 
e.. a. ſinci su, Fr.] Unp liſne. i. 
INCI ILIITTT. . but‘, French. ] 
1. Want oreouricly ; rudencls. Tint} n. 
2. Ao ru leneis. Tavlor, 
L2G is. IE. N > OY [inciementi, Lat ] Un. 
mere uae; cruclty ; feverity ; narſhn ts; 
rouginets, Dryden. 
INCLEM ENT, a. [in and clemens, Latin.) 


Unmercitul; unpitying ; void ot tenders 


4 %% bark. - Milton. 


v7 INCLIN. — 


— 


. NO, OO OTC IR 


I N C INC 
INCLINABLE. a. ſinclinabils, Latin. | INCO'GNITO. ad. [ncognitis, Latin.” In | 


= 8 4 popes n of will; fayourably | flate — . J Prior, T 
ilpoled ; willing. Heooker. | INCOHE'RE 2. | | 
2. Having a — Bentley. INC OHERENC x. : J Fin and coherence. ] 
INCLINA'TION. = linclinaiſan, Fr. iuclina- 1. Want of connection; incongruity; in- J 
tio, Latin, ] conſequence ; want of dependance of one | 1 
1. Tendency toward any point. Newton. part upon another, Locke, 
2. Natural apineſs. Addiſon. 2. Want of cohetion ; looſeneſs of material 1 
3- Propention of mind; favourable diſpoſi- rts. Bayle. 
tion. Clarendon. I COHERENT. a. in and coherent ] 
4. Love; aſſection. Dryden. | I. Inconſequential; inconſiſtent. Locke. I 
3. Diſpoſition of mind. Shakeſpeare. | 2. Without coheſion ; looſe. Hoodzvard. 
6. The tendency of the magnetical ucedle | INC OHE'RENTLY. ad. from incoherent.) 
to the Eaſt or Weſt. Inconſiſtently; inconſequentially. Broome. 
7. [In pharmacy.} The act by which a INCOLU MIT T. / [inrolumitas, Lat.] Sate- 
clear _ is poured off by only fiopping | tv; ſecurity. | Hoavell. 
the veſſel. @nincy. |, INCOMBU IBUVLITY. / (from incom- | 
INCLUNATORY. a. {from incline.) Hav- | 5:/tible.) The quality of reſiſung fire. 
ing a quality of inclining to one or other, Ray ] 


Brown, | INCOMBU'STIBLE. a. [incombuſtible, Fr.] 
INCLUNATORILY. ad. [from inclinatory.] | Not to be conſumed by fire. Wilkins. 


Obliquely ; with inclination to one fide or { INCOMBU'STIBLENESS. / [from incom- 
the other. Brown. bible. The quality of not being waſted 
To INCLINE. v. . [inclino, Latin. } | * fre. 
1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any | ' NCOME. / lin and come.) Revenue; pro- 
art. Broxun. | d uce of any thing. youth, | 
2. To be favonrably diſpoſed to; to fee! INCOMMENSURABILITY. . (from in- 
deſire beginning. Shakeſpeare. | commenſurable. ] The ſtate of one thing with 
To INCLEFNE. v. a. reſpect to another, when they cannot be 
1. To give a tendency er direction to any | compared by any common mealure. 
place or ſtate. Milton. | INCOMME'NSURABLE. a. (in, con, and 
2. To turn the defire toward any thing. { menſuratilis, Latin. ] Not to be reduced to 
3. To bend; to incurvate. Dryden. | any meaſure common to both. Watts. 
To INCLIP. v. a. {in ang clip.] To grafp; | INCOMME'NSURATE. a. ia, con, and 
to incloſe; to ſurround. Shakeſpeare. | menſura, Latin. | Not admittung one com- 
79 INCLO'&TER. v. a. [in and clafter. ] | mon meaſure. More. Holder. 
To fur up in a cloiſter. | 7 INCO'MMODATE.7 v. a. {incommods, 
To INCLO'UD. 2. a. {in and cloud.] To Te INCOMMO DE. 5 Latin.] To be 
darken; to ooſcure. Shakejpeare. i:convenient to; to hinder or embarrals 
To INCLUDE. v. a. | :ncludo, Latin. j without very great injury. Hoodward, 
t. To inclotc ; to ſhut. ny | INCOMMO/DIOUS. «©. (incommadiu, Lat. 
2. To compriſe; to comprehend. Bacon. | Incenvenient; vexatious without great mu- 
INCLUSIVE. g. uncl, French. chief. Heer. 
1. Incloſing; encircling. 3,ateſpeare. IN COMMODIOUSLX. ad, [from incom- 
2. Cormpretund ad in the um or number. modious. | Inconvenient!y ; not at eaſe. 
EDNCLUSIVELY. ad. (iron iucliſiae.] The | NCOMMO/DIOUSNESS. [from incom- 
thing mentioned reckonec ito the account. m2u/ors.] Inconver.tence, Burnet. 
From Sunday to Sunday irciu/vely ; that | INCOMMOPDITY. / {commeodite, Fr.] 
is, taking both Sundays into the reckon-] Inconventence ; trouble. ds otton. 
ing. : [INCOMMUNICABYLITY./.' from incoem - 
INCOA'GULABLE a. {in and coavulable.) | * municable.] The quality ct not being im- 
Icapable of concretion. | partible, 
IN COEXISTENCE. / {in and cecex//7-2ce.) | INCOMMUNIGABLE. @. [ircommunica- 
The quality of not cxilting toges her. ble, French. } 


Lock-.| 1. Not impartible ; not to be made the 
INCCO'C. a4. corrupted. by mutilation trom common right, property, or quality of. 


Incognito, Tar. U-known; in private. more than one. Stilling. fleet. 
INCTO'GI VAINNCY. / Ciucagitantia, Latin.) | 2. Not to be expreſſed ; rot to be told. 
Wanr ot rh-ng» rt, Bzzle. | INCCMMU'NICABLY. ad. from incom- 

INCO/GIT ATIVE. @. {iz and co9;uiine] | municable.] la a manner not to be im- 


' Wauun, e power of thuught., Laa. | parted or comnmunicated Hukewill. 
| | INCOM. 


INC 


INCOMMU'/NICATING. a. [:n and cm- 
municating.] Having no intercourſe with | 


each other. Hale. 
IN COMPACT ? a. [in and compatt- 
INCOMPA'CTED.y .] Not joined; 


not cohermg- | 
INCO'MPARABLE. a. [incomparable, Fr.] 
Excellent above compare; excelient be- 
ond all competition. Stdney. Dryden. 
CO'MPARABPLY. ad. {from incompa- 
rale. ] : f ; 
1. Beyond compariſon ; without competi- 
tion. Hooker. 
2. Excellently ; to the higheft degrec. 
Acadiſcu. 
INCOMPA'SSIONATE. 4. {in and con- 
afionate.} Void of SF: 
INCOMPATIBTLIT V. / {i7 and competo, | 
Latin.] Inconſiſteney of one thing with 
another. Hale. | 
INCOMPA'/TIBLE. a. in and competo, Lat. 
Inconſiſtent with ſomething elſe; tuck as 
cannot tubſiſt or cannot be poſũ fied to- 
gether with ſomething cle. Sucklivg. 
INCOMPA'TIBLY. ad. (from incompat:- 
ble] Incenfifently. 
INCO'MPE'FENCY. | (incompetence, Fr., 
Inability ; want of adequate ability or 
ualification. 
INCO MPETENT. a. [n and competent, 
Fr.] Not fuitable ; not adequate : not 
oportionate. Dryden. 
INCO'MFETENT LY. ad. (from iucompe- 
tent.] Ugtuitably ; unduly. 
INCOMPLE' LE. g. {iz and complete.) Not 
erfec ; not linithe, Hooker. 
COMPLE'TENEFSS. { from incomplete. 
Impei fection; unfiniſhed tate. Boyle. 
INCOMPLUANCE. / {iz and compliance. 
I. UntraQablenels ; wmpratticablenets ; 
contradictious temper. Tillotſon. 
2. Refuſal of compliance. Regers. 
INCOMPO'SED. a. {in aud compoſed.) Dil- 
turbed ; diſcompoſed; diordered. Hoavel. 
INCOMPOSSIBULITY. , [from mcom- 
ofible.) Quality of being not peſſible bot 
bythe negation or deſtructionot ſomething 
elſe. More. 
INCOMPO'SSIBLE. . in, con, and 29% 
fible.) Not poſſible together. 
INCOMPpRTEHENSIBTLIT V. / Cinco 
hbenfibilite, Fi. from incomprehenſible.) Un- 
conceivablencſs; ſuperioriiy to hun. an 
underſtanding. 


INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE. 4. {incompre- 


hen fible. French. 
F. Not to be conceived ; not to be fully 
underſtood. Hammonc. 
2. Not to be contained. Hoc er. 
INCOMPREHE NSIBLE NESS. / Hι min- 
coupe. ] Uuconcci vablene i- H} a:7-. 


INC 
INCOMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. [from in. 
comprehenſible.) In a manner not to be 
conceived. Locke. 
INCOMPRE'SSIBLE. a. {ineomprefeble, 
French] Not capable of being forced into 
leſs ſpace. Cheyne. 
INCOMPRESSIBYLITY. , from incom- 

60 Incapacity to be tqueezed inta 
eis room. 
INCONCU'RRING. a. Cin and concur, ] 
Nat concurring. Bron . 
INCONCEALABLE. a. [in and conceal. ] 
Not to be hid; not to be kept ſecret. 
Brown. 
INCONCETVABLE. . [inroncerwable, 
Fr.] Incomprehenfible ; not to be con- 
ceived by the mind. Necvton. 
INCONCEFVABLY. od. from incomcris - 
able. ] In a manner beyond comprehenſion. 
INCONCE'PTIBLE. g. {in and concepti- 
þl-.} Not to be conceived ; incompreben- 
ſible ; inconceivable. Hale. 
INCONCLU'DENT. a. fin and concludens, 
Lat.] inferring no conſequenze. Aylife. 
INCONCLU'SIVE. a. {iz and concluſive. ] 
| Not enforcing any determination of the 
mind; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
INCONCLIU'SIVELY. «as. {from inconclu- 
five.) Without any {uch evidence as de 
ter mines the unlerttanding. 
INCONCLUSIVENESS. / from cn 
Ave.] Want of rational coacncy. Legt. 
INCONCO CT. a. (ia and roncodl,þ 
INCONCO'CTED. Unripened ; im- 
mature. Hale. 
INC ON COCT ION. / from iacencoct. 
The ſtate of being indigeſted. Bacon. 
IN CONDITE. g. {#rconditus, Latin. Itre- 
gar; rude; vnpolifhed. Pullis. 
INCONDTTIONAL. 4. in and condit'g u- 
al.) Having no exception, or limitation. 
Brews, 
INCONDTTIONATE. a. * and cen 
tion.] Not limited; not rettiained by any 
conditions. : Bov/e. 
INCONFORMITY. / Jin and conformity. 
Incompliance with tine practice of others. 
INCONFU'SION. / {x and &.] Di- 
ſtinchneſs. Bac. 
INCO NGRUENCE. / {inand corgraencs,) 
Uniuitabieneis ; want of adaptation. 
Car '4 
INCONGRUTTY.. {inconerauite, French. 
1. Unſuitableneſs ꝙ one thing to another. 
2. Inconſiſtency; inconfequence ; abfurdi- 
ty: impropriety. Dr 4217. 
3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſym- 
metry. | Denne. 
INCON CRUOUS. a. {incorgru, French. ] 
1. Un:t11r-"e ; not fitting. i, . fleet. 
2. Inconiacent; abfurd. 
INCO N- 


>” 


F 


- = -— == 


INCONSUVDERATENESS. / [from incous 


INCONSI'STING. a. [in an co.] Not 


4 M0: 
INCO'NGRUDUSLY. ad. [from inccngru- | 
ous.) Improverſy; unfitly. 
INCONNE/XEDLY. ad. [in and connex.] 
Without any connexion or dependance. 
INCO'NSCIONABLE. a. {in and con/tion- 
able.) Void ot the {eaic o good and evil. 
| ——_ . 
INCO NSEQUTENCE / een Fe. 
irconſequentiay, Latin.) Inconclyſivencls ; 
want of ju't inference. Stilimy fert. 
INCO'NSEQUENT:. &. [in and co//\ gens, 
Lat.] Witnout juſt concluſiva ; without 
regular interence. | Brown. 
INCONSTDERABLE. a. {in and conjpaer- 
able.) Unworthy at notice ; unimportant. 
INCONSTDERABLENESS. / {[trom iu. 
confiderable.\ Small importance. Tilo. 
INCON3FDERATE. 4. | inconfileratus, | 
Latin. } | 
1. Carcleſs; thoughtleſs; negligent; in- 
attentive ; inadvertent. Dounc. 
2. Wanting due regar!!. Decay of Viciy. 
ENCONSUFDERATELY. ad. (trouw incon- 
fiderate.) Negligently ; thoughtleſelv. 


4 F 


fiderate.) Carelefinets : thoughtieſin: e; 
negligence. Til»: fon. 
INCONSIDERA'TION.[.lincenfderatic, 
French. ] Want of thougat; inatrention : 
inadvertence. Taylor. 


conſiſtent; N wiih. Dryden. 
INCONSUSTENC cd fe. [from miconþe/t- 
INCONSISTENCY. ent. 


1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſitica 
infers the negative of the other ; ſuch con- 
trariety that both cannot be together. 

2. Abſurdity in argument cr narration ; 
argument or narrative where one pati de- 
ſtroys the other. 

3. Incongruity. Swift. 

4. Unſteadineſs ; changeableneſs. 

INCONSISTENT. a. Cin and % 

1. Incompaiible; not ſuitable; incongru- 


ous, Clarendon. 
2. Contrary. Locke. 
3. Abſurd. | 


INCONSISTENTLY. ad. [from 77:51:77 
ent.] Abturdly ; incongruoutiy ; t- 
eontradiction. 

ENCONSO'LABLE. a. [ inconſo!ab!-, Fr. 
in and con ſolr.] Not to be comfrted, tor: 

/ rowful beyend ſuſ:-ptibility of comfort; 
unable to conquer gef. F.udis. 

NCON SONANCY. . [in and conlenancy.) 
Diſagreement w/-! 1-4, 

INCONSPT'CUCU3.a. (in: nd con/v1r1rus, 
Indifce; nible; not perceptib'e by the glu. 

INCO'NSTANCY. / [meoonfantio, Lu n. 


Unſteadineſs; want of ſteauy adherence 1 


mutability. 


INC 
INCO'NSTANT. 0. [inconfant, French; 


iucunſlns, Latin. ; 
1. Not firm in reiolution; not ſteady in 


aflection. 
2. Ciangeable; mutable; variable. 
Shakeſpeare, 
INCONSU'MABLE. 2. | in and conjume.) 
Not to be waſted. Bio . 
INCONSU'*MPTIEBLE. a. Not to be ſpent; 
wor ieh, brought o an end. 1):gbp. 
INCONTE STABLE. a. [inconteftable, Pr.“ 
Nu. to be ditputed 5 not athuiitiny de- 
bat“; uncentrovertible. Lock-, 
INCOUTEESTABLY. ad. ſrom inconteſt. 
e In Viſputably; uncontrovertibly. 
INCO NT GUOIS. . [in and contiguons.] 
Not t:.yching each otner ; not joined to- 
wether. OY | Noyli. 
INCGNYVINELN CTL. 1 lincuntinentia, 
iINCO'NTINENCY, Leatin.] lnabtiiy 
to reſtrain the appetites ; unchaitity. At. 
INCONTINENT. a. incontinens, Lat.] 
1. Uichaſte ; indulging unlawful picathre, 
2. S unsisg defaiv ; immediate. Shu. 


INCO'NTINENTLY. ad. [from inconti- 


vid ney. 


neal 3 
1. U chaſtely; without reſtraini of the 
appetites. 5 5 
2. n mediately 5 at ONncc, An ohſolete 
1enſe. | Epenſer, 
INCONTROVERTIBLE. a. in and con- 
trowvertibie.] Iuliſputable; not to be dif- 
zuted. 3 
INCONTROVERTIBLY. ad. from in. 


controvertible.) To a degree beyond con- 


trovertv o diſpute. Brown, 
INCONVENIENCE. 2 / fincontenient, 
INC: »NVE'NIENCY. French.] | 
1. Unfirncs ; incxpedience. Hooker, 


2. Ditadvantage; cauſe of uneaſineſs; dif- 
ficulty. Tillotſon. 
INCONVENIENT. a. [inconvenient, Fr.) 
1. Incon:modious; diſadvantageous. Smalr, 
2. U.fit ; inexpe cnc. 
INCONVZNLENTLY. ad. from incon- 
Dentemt. 
I. Uaf''y; incommod:ouſly. 
2. U Lalo abi. Ainſavort h. 
iCONVEKC_ABLE. a. [in and corver- 
14972.) Ineommunicative ; unſocial. Ar. 
INCONMYVERTIBLE. a. [in and converti- 
1. it tranlmut bie. Bran. 
1, CONVUNCIBLE. 4. [in and convinci- 
e. Not to be convinced, f 
INCCNVZ”NCIBLY. ad. [from inconvin= 
ile] Without admitting conviction. 
Broan. 
INCO NY. 0. [from in, and conn, to know.] 
1. Unlearneg; artlets. 
2. In Scotland it dengtes miſchievouſly un- 
ukv. S Hu KA. 


Nod. | INCCRPORAL., Aa [227 2nd corpereal. Im- 
| material; 


. Free from foulneſs or depravation. 


I NC 


material; diſtin from matter; diſtin 
from body. Raleigh. 
INCORPORALITY. I [incorporalits, Fi. 
Inumaterialneſs. 
INCO'RPORALLY. ad. [from incerporal.) 
Without matter. 
To INCO'RPORATE. v. a. | incorporer, 
French.] 
i. To mingle different ingredients ſo as 
they ſhall make one mals. Bacon. 
2. To conjoin inſeparably. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To form into a corporation, or bouy 
politick. Carew. 
4. To unite; to aſſociate. Addiſon. 
5. To embody. Sidney. Stilling fleet. 
To INCO'RPORATE. v. n. To unite into 
one mass. Boyle. 
INCORPORATE. a. {in and corporate.] 
Irnmatertal ; unbodierl. Raleigh. 
IN CORPORATION. / incorporation, 
French. 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one maſs. 
2. Formation of a body politick. | 
J. Adoption; union; zſſhciation. Hooker. 
INCORO REAL. a. [incurporalis, Latin; 
incorporetl, Fr. in and corporeal.] Immate- 
rial; unbodied. Bacon. Bentley. 
INCORPO'REALLY. ad. [from incorpo- 
m_ Immaterially. Bacon. 
INCORPORETTY. / Tin and corporeity.] 
Immateriality. 
To INCO RSE. v. a. | in and corp. ] To 
incorporate. Shakeſpeare. 
INCORRE'CT. à. {in and correct. Not 
nicely finiſned; nat exact. Pape. 
INCORRECTLVY. ad. from incorrect. 
Inaccurately; not exactly. 
INCORRE'CTNESS./: (iz and correct neg. 
Inaccuracy ; want of exactneſs. 
INCO'RRIGIBLE.a. [incorrigible, French. ] 
Bad beyond correction; depraved bevond 
amendment by any means. More. 
INCORRUVGIBLENESS. /. [from incorri- 
gible.] Hopeleſs depravity ; badnels be- 
ond all means of amendment. Locke. 
NCORRFGIBLY. ad. {from incorrigible.] 
To a degree of depravity beyond all means 
of amendment. RoJcommon. 
INCO'RRUPT. a. {in and corrudtus, 
INCORRUPTED. 5 Latin; incorrompu, 


French. 


Milton. 

2. Pure of manners; honeſt; good. 
INCORRUPTIBILITY. / |incorruptibi- 
lite, French.) Iuſuſceptibility of corrup- 
tion ; incapacity of decay. Hahkexull. 
INCORRU'/PTIBLE. a. [incorruptible, Fr.] 
Not capable of corruption ; not admitting 


I N C | 
INCORRUPTNESS. / [in and corrupt | 


1. Purity of manners; honeſtly; integrity. 
2. Freedom from decay or {egeneration. 


Latin.] To thicken ; the contrary to atte- 
nuate. Brown. Nraute n. 
INCRASS NATION. / (from incra/ate. }] 
I. The act of tuickening. 
2. Ine act of growing thick. Brown. 
INCRA'SSATIVE. a. [trom iucr te.] Ha- 
ving the quality of thickening. Harty. 
To INCREASE. +. . {in and creſco, Lat. 
To ge more or greater. Price 
To INCRE"AUE, T. 4. To make more vr 
reater. T 0:11258s 


INCREASE. /, {frora the verb.] 


1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing 
more or greater. PIs 
2. Increment ; that which is added to the 
W auck. 

3. Produce, Denham. 
4. Generation. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Progeny. Pope. 


6. The Nate of waxing. Bacox. 
INCRE'ASER. /. {from increa/e.) He who 
increaſes. 
INCREA'TED. a. Not created. Cheync. 
INCREDIBTLITIT V/ Iincredibilité, French. ] 
The quality of ſurpaſſiag belief. Dryden. 
INCRE'DIBLE. a. incredibilis, Latin. ] Sur- 
Alling belief; not to be credited. Raleigh. 
INCRE'DIBLENESS. / (from incredible. 
. — of being not credible. ; 
IN /DIBLY. ad. from incredible.) In 
a manner not to be believed. 
INCREDU'LITY. /. [incredulite, French.) 
| Quality of not believing ; hardneſs of be- 
lief. Raleig .. 
INCRE'DULOUS. a. [incre:{u/s, Fr. incrr- 
dulus, Latin.) Hard of belief ; refuting 
credit. Bacon. 
INCRE'DUT.OUSWNESS. / [from iacredu] 
lous.) Hardneſs of belief; incredulity. 
INCRE'MABLE. a. [in and cremo, Latin.] 
Not conſumable by fire. Brown. 
INCREMENT. /. [incrementum, Latin.] 
1. Act of growing greater. Brocun 
2. Increaſe, cauſe of growing more; part 
added, Woodward. 
3. Produce. Phillips. 
To VNCREPATE. v. a. {increpo, Lavin.] 
To chide; to reprehend. 
INCREPA TION. / ſincrepatio, Latin.) 
Reprehen on; chiding. mmond. 
To INCRIVST. v. g. [incruſto, Lat.] 
To INCRU STATE. S To cover with au 
additional coat. . 5 
INCRU STATION. / Ciacruſtation. Fr.] 
An adherent covering; ſomething ſuper- 
inciuced. Addiſon 
To VNCUBATE. v. 1. [:ncubo, Latin. ] Ta 


decay. Wake. 

INCORRU'PTION / [incorruptien, Fr.] 

* of corruption. a 
OL. 1. N 


ſit upon eggs. 
3 X ? 


To INCRA'SSATE. v. a. (in and crafſus, 


„ £ alex 
1 A at 
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INCUBA'TION. / incubation, Fr. incuba- 
tio, Latin.] The act of fitting uon <gys 
to hatch them. 

INCUBUS. / {Latin ; incube, Freuch.] The 
nig'1t-mare. Flover. 

To INCU/LCATE. v. a. [incrlco,Latin.] To 
impreſs 1 ad moni tions. Broome. 

INCULCA'TION. / [from inculcate.) The 
act of impreiſing by trequent ad:ronition. 

INCU'LPABLE. a. {in and culpabilis, Lat.] 
Unhbl-meahblc. South. 

INCU'LPABLY. ad. [in and culpabzlis, Lat. 
UrHl:meably. Sout 5. 

INCU'LT. a. inculte, Fr. incultus, Latin.] 

_- Uncuitivatei ; untilled. Thomſon. 

INCU'MBENCY. /. [from incumbent.] 

1. The act of lying upon another, 
2. The ſtate of keep.ny a benefice. Swift. 

INCUMBENT. a. {incumvens, Latin.] 

1. Reſting upon: lying upon. Boyle. 
2. Impoſed as a duty Spratt. 

INCU'MBEN T. ,. {{:c:um51:5, Latin. ] He 
wh-. iain o fleſſion of a benefice. SS. 

To INCU'MBER. v. a. [ encombrer, Fr. ] To 
embarraſs, Dryden. 

To INCUR. v. a. incurro, Latin.] 

I. To become liable to a puniſhment or 
reprehenſiou. Hayavnerd. 
2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſe. South. 

INCURABITITY. / | incur abilite, Fr. from 
incurable. | Impolhbi itv of cure. Harvey. 

INCU/RABLE. a. {incurable, French. ] Not 
admitting remedy ; not to be removed by 
medicine ; irremediable ; hopeleſs. Swift. 

INTU'RABLENESS. /. Ctrom incurable. | 
Si 3te of not adn itting any cure. 

INCU/RABLY. ad. {trom incurable.) With - 
Gut TC; dy. L ache. 

INCURIOUS. a. [in ard curious.] Negli- 
eus; inattentive. Derham. 

INCU/RS!ON. / [trom incurro, Latin.) 

t. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. South. 
2. | Incurſion, Fr.] Invaſion without con- 
queſt. Bacon. 

INCURVA'TION. /. [from incurvo, Lat.] 

I. The act of beriding or making crooked. 
2. Flexion of the body in token at reve- 
rence. Stulling fleet. 

To INCU'RVATE. v. a. [incurvo, Latin.) 
To hend; to crook, | Cheyne. 

INCU/RVITY. / [from mmcurvus. Latin. 
Crookedneſs; the ftate of bending inward. 

To I NDAGATE. v. a. [indago, Latin. ] 
To ſearch ; to heat out. 

INDAGA*TION.# [from indagate.]Scarch ; 
enquiry ; examination. ple. 

 INDAGA'”TOR. / | indagator, Latin.] A 
ſearcher, an enquurer ; an examiner. 

Boyle. 

To INDA'RT. . a. [in and dart. ] To dart 

in; to ſtrike in. Shakeſpeare. 


| 


Raleigh. Arbut. not. | 
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| To IND E RT. v. 4. 


t. Lo put into debt. 
2. To ob ige; to put under obligation. 

INDE'BTED. participial. a. (in aud debt! 
Obliged by ſomcthinꝑ recerved ; bound to 
reftitution ; having incurred a debt. 

Hofer. 

INDE'CENCY. /- [ Mmdecence, French.] Any 
thing unhecoming , any thing contrary to 

voll manners. ocke, 

INDE'TENT. a. [indecent, French.] Un. 
becoming ; unfit tor eyes or ears. South, 

INDE'CENTLY ad. [troniindecent.) With- 
out decency ; in a manner contrary to de- 
CEncy. 

INDECUDUOUS. a. {ir and deciduous.] Not 
falling; not ſhed ; not liable to an yearly 
fall of the leaf; evergrern. Brown, 

INDECLFNABLE. a. [ indeclinabilis. Lat.] 
Not varied bv terminations. Arbuthnet, 

INDECOC'ROUS. 4. |indecorus, Latin.) In- 
decent; un becoming. Norris. 

INDECO RUM. /. Latin.] -Indecency ; 
tomething un becoming. 

INDE'ED. ad. [in and deed.) 

1. In reality; in truth; in verity. 
Sidxey. 
2. Above common rate: as, :, day is a 
day indeed. Lad ies. 
3. This is to be granted that: he is qut 
ind: cd, but he is not lar. Waxe. 
4. It is uſed ſumetimes as a licht aſſertion 
or recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly percept- 
ihle or explicable. Dryden, 
5. It is uicd to note conceMons in compa— 
riſons: be is a greater man indeed, ont nat 
a bciter. Bacon, 

INDEFA'TIGABLE. oa. {indefatigabilis, 
Latin.] Uawearici; not tired; not ex- 
hauf e by labour. South, 

INDEF/VTIGABLY. d. from indefuti- 

able.) Wrncut weerinels, Dryaen. 
INDEFECTIBYLIY Y./{.trom ind. f4ible.] 
Ihe quality of fuffering no decay; of be- 
ine ſubject to no defect. 5 
INDEFE CTI BLE. a. in ard Au, Lat.] 
Unfailing ; not hable to defect or de- 
Cay. 
INDEFE'SIBLE. 72. {indefaif5hle, French.] 
Not to Le cut off; not to be vacated ; ir- 
revocabie Decay of Pets. 
INDEFE'NSIBLE. a. [iz and defer:fum Lat.) 
What cannot le de; ended or maintained. 
Sanderſon. 
INDE'FINITTE. a. Cindefnitus, Latin.] 
t. Not determined ; not limited; not ſet- 
td. Bacon. 
2. Large beyond the comprehenſion ot man, 

though not abſolutely without limits. 
Spectator. 

INDE/FINITELY. ad, [from ind-inite] 

| I. it 


INDEFUNITUDE. /. {from indefinite.) 


I ND 


t. Without any ſettled or determinate li- 


Hooker. 


mitat!'"n. | 
2. To a degree indefinite. Ray. 
Quantity not limited by our underſtand- 
inz, though yet fin:te. Halo. 


INDELTBERATE. a. | in and delihe- 
INDELVBERATED. rate, Unpreme- 
ditated; done without conſideration. 


Bramhall. 
INDE'LIBLE. a. [indelibilis, Latin. 
1. Not to he blotte.l out or effaced. Gay. 
2. Nat to be annutled, Spratt. 
INDETLICACY. / Cin and delicacy.] Want 
of delicacy ; want of elegant decency. 
Addiſon. 
INDF/LICATE. @ (in and d-licate.] Want- 
tine decency ; void of a quick ſente of de- 
centV. 
INDEMNIFICA'TION.F. from indemnify.) 
1. Security againſt loſs or penalty. 
2. Reimburſement of lofs of penalty. 
TZ INDEMNIFY. v. 4. {iz and demrnify. J 
1. To lecure againft loſs or penalty. 
2. To maintain unhurt. Watts. 
INDE'MNITY. / [indemnite, French. 
Ser urity from puniſhment ; exemption | 
from puniſhment. King Charles. 
To INDE'NT. v. a. in and dens, a tooth 
Latin.] To mark any thing with inequa- 
lity lik- a row of teeth. Wiodward. 
To INDE'NT. v. . [fem the method of 
cutting counterparts of a contract toge- 
ther.] To contract ; to bargain ; to make 
a compact. Decay of Piety. 
INDE'NT. /. from the verb.] Inequality ; 
inciſure; inclentation. Shahe/ſ:eare. 
INDENT A”TION. /. [in and dens, Latin. 
An indenture; having a waving figure. 
Woodward. 
INDE'NTURE. / [from indent. ] A cove- 
nant fo name, becauſe the counterparts 
are formed or cut one by the other. 
Aſctam. 
INDEPENDENCE. / Undepen dence, Fr.) 
INDEPE'NDEN oy © Freedom ; exemp- 
tion from reliance or contro: ; ſtate over 
Which none £35 poser. —_— 
INDEPE/NDENT. 4. {i»d-pendent, Fr.] 
t. Nat depending: not ſupported by any 
other; not reiying on another; not con- 
trolled. Soath. 
2. Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a 
ſuperiour. Bentley. 
INDEPENDENT. /. One who in religious 
affairs holds that every congregation is a. 
complete church. Sanderfen. 
INDEPE'NDEN ILY. ad. from indepen- 
dent.] Without reference to other things. 
INDESE'RT. {in and Art]! Want of 
mertt. Addiſcn. 


IND 
INDE'SINENTLY. ad. (indefinenter, Fr. 


Wit! out ceſſation. Ray. 
INDESRU'CTIBLE. a. [in and deftruc- 
tible.) Not to be deſtroyed. Boyle. 


INDE CE'RVINABLE. a. [in and deter- 
minable.] Not to be fixed ; not to be defi- 
ned or ſettled. Brown. 

INDETE'RMINATE. a. [indetermine, Fr.] 
Uufixed ; not defined; indefinite. 

Newton. 

INDETE'RMINATELY. ad. Indefinitely; 
not in any ſettled manner. Brown. 

INDETE'RMINED. a. {in and determined. 
Unſettled; unfixed. Locke, 

INDETERMINA'TION. / [in and deter- 

mination.) Want of determination. 
Bramball. 
INDEVO'TION. / [indevotion, Fr.] Want 
dt devot ion; irreiigion. Decay of Piety. 
INDEVOU'T. a. {:ndewvot, French. ] Net 
devout ; not religious ; irreligious. 


Decay o Piet . 

INDE'X. / [Latin.] e 
I. lhe diſcoverer; the pointer out. | 

Arbuthnot. 

2. The hand that points to any thing. 

Bentley. 
3- The table of contents to a book. 
| Shakeſprare. 
INDEXTERITY. / Cin ard dexterity. | 
Want of dexterity ; want of readineſs. 

| Harwey. 

INDIAN Arrow: root. /. A plant; a fove- 
reign remedy for curing the bite of waſps, 
and 2 the poiſon of the manchi- 

neel tree. This root the Indians apply 
to extract the venom of their arrows. 
Aillkr. 

INDIAN Cre /. | acriev:o/a. Latin.} A 
plant. 

INDIAN. Fg. /. [opuntia. Latin. ] A plan-. 

INDIAN. Reed. /. A kind ot mineral 
ear*h. 

INDICANT. a. | ;ndicars, Latin.] Shows 
ing; pointt..g our; that which direQs 
what ie to be done in any deſeaſc. 

To INDICATE. v. a. [indico, Latin.] 

1. To ſhow; to nomt out. 

2. (Ia phyſic k.] To point out a retnedy. 
INDICATION. V (indication, French.) 
1. Mark; token ; lign; note; ſymptorn. 

2. (In phyſick. ] Indication is of four kinds; 

vital, prefervart.ve, curat: ve, and palliative, 
as it directs what is to be done to continue 
life, cuttiag off the cauſe of an approach- 
ing Giſtew per, curing it whilſt it is actual- 
ly preſent, or leſſening its effects. Quin cy. 

3. Diſcovery made; inceliigence given. 

Bentley. 

INDICATIVE. a. [ind{cativns, Latin.] 


1. Showing ; intorming ; pointing our. 


IND 


2. In grammar. ] A certain mad: fication 
of a verb, expreſſing affirmativau or indi- 
cation. Clarke. 

INDFCATIVELY. ad. [from indicative.) 
In ſuch a manner as ſhows or betokens. 
To INDF CT. See InDiTE, and its deri- 

vatives, 
INDTCTION. / [indifion, Fr. indico, 
Latin. | g 

1. Declaration; procla mation. Bacon. 

2. [Ia chronology. ] The Hndiction, inſti - 
tuied by Conſtantine the Great. is a cycle 
of tributes for ſiffeen vears, and by it ac- 
counts were kept. After ward, in memo- 
ry of the victory obtained by Conftantine 
oyer Mezentius, 3 Cal. Oct. 312, by which 
freehzin was given to Chriſtianitv, the 
council of Nice ordained that the accounts 
of years ſnouid be no longer kept by the 
Olympiads; but by the z:d4;#ian, which 
nk — A. D. 313. Jan. 1. 

; CE. 3 
INDIFFERENCY. ? J. (ind: Ference, Fr.) 

t. Neutrality; ſuſpenſion; equipoiſe or 

freedom from motives on either fide. 
Locke. 
2. Impartiality. Whitgifte. 
3. Neglizence ; want of affe ction; uncon- 
cernedneſ*, Addiſon. 

4. State in which no moral or phyſical rea- 
fon prenonderates. Hooker. 

 INDFFFERENT. a. | indifferent, Fr. indif- 

ferens, Latin.) 

1. Neutral ; not determined to either fide. 
Addiſon. 

2. Unconcerned ; inattentive ; regardleſs. 
h Temple. 

3. Not having ſuch difference as that the 
one is for its own fake preferable to the 
other. Davies. 

4. Impartial; diſintereſted. Aſcham. Davies. 

5. Paſſable; having mediocrity ; of a mid- 
dling ftate. Roſcommon. 

6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an 

adverb: as, indifferent <vell. Shakeſpeare. 
ang 4; ERENTLY. ed. | indifferenter, 
atin. 

1. Without diſtinftion ; without prefer - 
ence. Newton. 

2. In a neutral ſtate ; without wiſh or a- 
verſion. 


3- Not well; tolerably ; paſſably ; mid- 


* 
* 


dlingly. Carew. 
FI'NDIGENCE. 7 / [:rdrgence, Fr. indigen- 
VINDIGENCY. $ tia, Latin.] Want; pe- 
nury ; poverty. | urnet. 


INDVGENOUS. a. | indigene, Fr. indigena, 
Latin. ] Native to a country. Arbuthnot. 
VNDIGENT. @ [| ind:g-2s, Latin.] 
1. Poor; needy ; neceſſitous. 
2. In want; wanting. 


3. Void; empty. 


| Addiſon. 
Philips. 
Bacon. 


{ 


| 
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INDIGE'ST. a. [indige/e, Fr. indigeꝶ 
{NDICE'STED 5 tus. Latin.) 
t. Nut ſeparated into diſtinct parts. 
Raleigh. 
2. Not formed or ſhaped. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Not well conſidered and methodiſed. 
Hocder. 
4. Not concocted in the ſtomach. Dryden. 
5. Not brought to ſuppuration. Niſeman. 
INDIGE'STIBLE. a. ons in and digeſti- 
ble.] Not conquerable in the ſtomach. 
Arhbuthnot. 
INDIGE'STION. / [indige/tion, French. ] 
The ſtate of meats unconcocted. . emple. 
To IND//GITATE. v. a. [indigits, Latin. 
To point out ; to ſhow. roaun. 
INDICTTA'TION.,{ [from indigitate. ] The 
act of pointing out or ſhowing. More. 
INDTGN. a. {indigne, Fr. mdignus, Lat.) 
1. Uaworthy ; unfeferving. Bacon. 
2. Bringing indignity. Shakeſpeare. 
INDIVGNANT. a. {mndignans, Latin.) An- 
gry; raging ; inflamed at once with an- 
ger and diſdain. Arbuthnat, 
INDIGNA'TION. / | indignation, French; 
indignatio, Latin. 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or dii- 
guſt. Clar:xdon. 
2. The anger of a ſuperiour. Kings. 
3. The effect of anger. Shakeſpeare. 
INDVGNITY./. [indignitas, from indignus, 
Latin.] Conrumely, contemptuous in- 
jury ; violation of right accompanied wich 
inſult, Hocker. 
I'NDIGO. / [indicrm, Latin.) A plant, by 
the Americans called anil, uſcd in dying 
for a blue colour. Miller. 
INDIRE'CT. a. iz:dire#::;, Latin.] 
1. Not ſtraight ; not rectilinear. 
2. Not tending otherwiſe than —_— 
ly or conſequentially io a purpole. Shak-/. 
1: Not fair y nat 1 * Dani. J. 
INDIRECTION. / | in and direction.] 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in 2 
ſtraight line. Shakeſpear-. 
2. Diſhoneſt practice. Shakeſpea! 
INDIRE'CTLEY. ad. {from ind:re@.) 
1. Not in a right line; oblquely. 


| 


2. Not in expreſs terms. Broome. 

3- Unfairly : not rightly. Tavlgr. 
INDIRE'CTNESS. |. [:n and direQne/s. } 

t. Obliquity. | 

2. Unfairneſs. 


INDISCE'RNIBLE. a. ( and diſcernibls. 
Not eptible not ditcaverable. Den h. 

INDISCE'RNIBLY.ad. from indiſcernible.,) 
In a manner not to be perceived. 

INDISCERPTIBLE. a. in and diſcer ptible. 
Not to be ſeparated; incapable of being 
broken or deſtroyed by diſſolution of paris. 


INDISCERPTIBILITY. / [from 724:/- 
cerptible.] Incapability of — 
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INDISCO'VERY. / {ir and diſcovery.) 
The ſtate of being hidden. Brown, 
INDISCREET. a. [indi/cret, French. ] Im- 
rudent ; incautious ; inconſiderate; in- 
judicious. Spenſer. 
INDISCREE'TLY. ad. {from indiſcreet.] 
Without prudence. Sandys. 
INDISCRE'TION. / [zndiſcretion, French.] 

imprudence ; raſhnels ; inconſideration. 
Hayaward. 

INDISCRYMINATE. a. {indiſcriminatus. 
Latin.] Undiſtinguiſhable; not marked 
with anv note of diſtinction. 

INDISCKIU'MINATELY. ad. | from indi/- 
criminate.] Without diſtiaction. 

INDISPE'NS ABLE. a. French. ] Not to 
he remitted ; not to be ſpared; neceſſary. 

INDISPE'N SABLENESS. from indiſpen- 

fable. ] State of not being to be ſpared; 
neceſhty. 

INDISPE'NSABLY. ad. [from indiſpen- 
ſable.) Without diſpenſation ; without re- 
miſſion ; neceſlarily. Addiſon. 

To INDISPOFSE. v. 2 French.] 
1. To make unfit. ith for. Atterbury. 
2. To difincline ; to make averſe. With 70. 
3. To ditorder; to diſqualify for its proper 
functions. Glanwille. 
4. To diſorder ſlightly with regard to 


health. Walton. 
5. To make unfavourable. With toward. 
Clarendon. 


INDISPO'SEDNESS. / {from indiſpo/ed.] 
State of unfitneſs or difinclination ; depra- 
ved ſtate. Decay of Picty. 

INDISPOSTTION. / [indi/po/ition, Fr. 

1. Diſorder of health; tendency to ſick- 
neſs. Hayward. 
2. Diſinclination ; diſlike. Hooker. 

INDISPU TABLE. a. {in and diſputable.) 
Uncontrovertible ; inconteſtable. Rogers. 

INDISPU TABLENESS. /, [from 14 , 
putable.) The ſtate of being inditputable ; 
certainty. - 

INDISPU”"TABLY. ad. from indiſputable.) 

1. Without controverſy ; certainty. 


2. Without oppoſition. Hobel. 
INDISSOLVABLE. a. {in and diſſolvable., 
1. Indiſſoluble; not ſeparable as to its 
parts. Newton. 
2. Not to be broken; binding for ever. 
Ayliffe. 
INDISSOLUBTLITY. / [indofſvlubiltte.) 
French.] Reſiſtance of a diſſolving power; 
firmneſs; ſtahleneſs. Locke. 
INDI'SSOLUBLE. a. (indi/oluble, French; 
indiſſalubilis, Latin.] 
1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts; 
firm; ſtable. 
2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever. 


Brown. 
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INDVSSOLUBLENESS. /. [from indi/+” 
luble.) Indiſſalubility; retiftance to ſepa” 
ration of parts. Hale- 

INDTSSOLUBLV. ad. [from indi//oluble. ] 

1. In a manner refiſling all ſeparation. 
2. For ever obligatory. 

INDISTYNCT. a. [indifiin#, French.] 

I. Not plainly marked; confuſed, 
Dryden. 
2. Not exactly diſcerning. Shakeſpeare. 

INDISTINCTION. / from indiſtinct.] 

I. Contulion ; uncertainty. Brown. 
2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination. Spratt. 

INDISTTNCTLV. ad. {from indiſtinct.] 

1. Confuſedly ; uncertainly. Newton. 
2. Without being diſtinguiſhed. Broevn. 

INDISTTNCTNESS. / [from 1 4 
Confuſion; uncertainty. cabton. 

INDIS TU RBANCE. /. [in and difturb.| 
Calmneſs; freedom from diſturbance. 

Temple. 

INDIVI DUAL. a. liadividu, individuel, 

French. ] 
I. Separate from others of the ſame ſpecies ; 
iinge ; numerically one. Prior. Watts. 
2. Undivided ; not to be parted or disjoin- 
ed. Milton. 

INDIVIDUALITY. / {from individual. } 
Separate or diſtinct exiſtence. Arbuthnot. 

INDIVIDUALLY. ad. {from individual.) 
With ſeparate or diſtict exiſtence : nume- 
rically. Hooker. 

To INDIVFVDUATE. 2. a. [from indivi- 


duus, Latin.) To diſtinguiſh from others - 


of the tame tpecies; to make ſingle. 
| More. 
INDIVIDUNTION. / {from individuate.] 
That which makes an individual. FFatts. 
INDIVIDUTTY. / {from idm, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being an individual; ſepa- 
rate exiſtence, 
INDIVUNITY. / {in and divinity.] Want 
of divine power. run. 
INDIVISIBVLITY. 7 { {from indiviſible] 
INDIVISIBLENESS. ? State in which no 
more diviſion can be made. Locke. 
INDIVTISIBLE. a. {indivifible, French.] 
What cannot be broken into parts; 10 
ſmall as that it cannot be ſmaller. Dig r. 
INDIVISIBLY ad. (trom indiviſible.] So 
as it cannot be divided. 
INDOCIBLE. a. f in and docible.) Unteach- 
able; infulceptible of inſtruction. 
INDO'CILE. &@. [indocile, French. Unteach- 
able ; incapable of being inſtructed. 
Bentl:y. 
INDOCVTLITY. Ciadecilité, French.] Un- 
teachableneſs; refuſal of inſtruction. 
To INDO'/CTRINATE. v. a. { endofirmer. 
old French. ] To inſtruct; to tincture 


with any ſcience or opinion. Clarendon, 
INDOC- 
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INDOCCTRINA'TION. /. (from #208@r;- 


nate.) Irſtruftion ; information. Brown. | 


INDOLENCY. © Jin and dotes, Latin. 
1. Freedom from pain. 
2. Lazinels ; inattention; liſtleſſneſs. 
I NDOLENT. a. [French.] 
1. Free from pain. 
2. Careleſs 3 lazy > inattentive 3 liſtleſs. 


P 
INDOLENTLY. ad. {from indolent.] ww 
1. With freedom from pain. 
2. Carclelsly ; lazily ; inattentively; liſt- 
leſslv. Addi/on. 
To INDO W. . a. [indetare, Latin] Io 
portion; to enrich with gifts. Sec Ex- 
bow. 
INDRA'UGIHIT. / [in and draught.) 
1. An opening in the land into which the 
f-a flows. Raleigh. 
2. Inlet; paſſage inward. Bacon. 
To INDRE NCH. v. a. | from drench.) To 
foak ;.t5 drown. Shakeſpeare. 
INDU"BIOUS. a. [is and dubious.) Not 
doubtſul; not ſulpecting; certain. 
Hurvey. 
INDU'FfTABEE. a. [indubitabilis, Latin.) 
Undouhted : unqueſtionable. Watts. 
IN DU TRTTABLV. ad. {from indubitable.] 
Undoubtedly ; unqueſtionably. Spratt. 
INDU'BITATE. a. {indubitatu:, Latin. } 
Unqueitioned ; certain; evident. Norton. 
To INDUCCE. DV. As Le Fr. iuduco, 
Latin.) 
1. To perſuade to influence to any thing. 
Hayward. 
2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence. 
Bacon. 
3. To offer by way of induction, or con- 
ſequentral reaſoning. Brown. 
a. To inculcate ; to enforce. 
5. To cauſe extrinſically; to produce. 
Bacon. 
6. To introduce; to bring into view. 
7. To bring on; to ſuperinduce. 
Decay of Piety. 
INDU'CEMENT. /. from induce.) Motive 
to any thing ; that which allures or per- 
ſundes to any thing. Rogers. 
INDUCER. / [from induce} A perivader ; 
(ne thar infrucnces, 
To INDU'CT. v a. ſinductus, Latin.] 
1. To introduce; to bring in. Sandys. 


2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a hene- 


fice. Ayliffe. 
INDUCTION. / {:ndudion, Fr. induttio, 
Latin. } 


1. Introguction; entrance. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Inductiun is when, from ſeveral particu- 

lar propoſitions, we infer one general. 
Waits. 


INE 
3. The act or ſtate of taking poſſeſſion of 


an eccleſtaſtical living. 
IND U CTIVE. a. [trom induct. 
1. Leading ; perſuafive. With to. Milton, 
2. Capable to infer or produce, Hale 


| Tv INDUE. v. 4. [induo, Latin.] To in- 


veſt, Milton 
To INDU'LGE. v. 4. {induigeo, Latin.) 
1. To fondle; to tavour ; to gratify with 
conceſſion. Dryden. 
2. To grant not of right, but favour. 
To IND O —ů n. To be favourable. 
C F 47 N 2 
N50 LGENC V. . (indulgence, French.) 
1. Fondneſs; fond kindneſs. Milton. 
2. Forbearance; tendernels; oppolite to 


2 Hammond. 

3. Favour granted. Rezers. 

4. Grant of the church of Rome. 
Atterbury. 


INDU'LGENT. a. [ind ulgent, French.) 
1. Kind; gentle. Rogers. 
2. Mild; favourable. Waller, 
i. Gratifving; favouring; giving way to. 
INDU'LGENTLY. ad. [from indulgent.] 
Without leverity ; witbout cenſure. 


þ Hammond. 
INDUTLT. IJ, fltal. and French.] Pri. 
IN DULTO. vilege or exemption. 


To INDURATE. v. . [induro, Latin.; 
To mo. har1; to harden. Bacon. 
To IN DU RATE. v. a. 
I. To make hard. 
2. To harden the mind. 
INDURA'”TION. / from indurate.] 
1. The ſtate of growing hard. Bacon, 
2. The act of hardening. 
3. Obduracy ; har dnels of heart. 
Decay of Piet;. 
INDU'STRINUS. a. [indu/trius, Latin.) 
1. Diligent; laborious. Milton. 
2. Deſigned; donc for the purpoſe. 


Sharp. 


| Watts. 
INDU'STRIOTVSLY. ad. {from induftrious.] 
1. Diligently ; laborioufly ; aſſiduouſly. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. For the ſet purpoſe ; with defign. 
; Bacer. 


I'NDUSTRY. / [ indufria, Latin.] Dili- 


.nce ; affiduity. Sha#:/peare. Cowl y. 
To INE'BRIATE. v. a. [inebrio, Latin. ] 
Fo intoxicate ; to make drur k. Sandys. 


To INE BRIATE. v. „. To grow drunk; 


to be intoxicared. Bacon. 
INEBRIA”TION. /. [from inebriate 
Drunkenneſs; intoxication. Brown. 


INEFFABIULITY. /. {trom ineable. | Un- 

ſpeakablenets. 
INE'FFABLE. . (in: fauble, Fr. ineffabilis, 
Lain.) Unſpcakable. | . 
NE T- 


INE 


INE/FFABLY. ad. [from inefauble.) In a 
manner not to be expreſſed. Milton. 
INETFE'/CTIVE. a. {ineffetif, Fr. in and 
eff. Five.) That which can produce no ef- 
N. Taylor. 
NEFPFE CTU AL. a. [in and eFe4ual.) Un- 
able to produce its propet effect; weak ; 
without power, Hoeker. 
INEFFE'CTU ALLY. ad. [from ineſfectaual. 
Without eff-&. 

INEFFE'C TUALNESS./. (from int ectual.] 
Inc cat y; want of power to pertorm the 
proper eſſect. Wake, 

INE*FICA'CIOUS. a. [*»-fficace, Fr. in:fi- 
(ax, Latin. Unable to produce effects ; 
Wenk; f-eb e. 

INF'FFICACY. {. | in and * Latin. 
W-nt of p wer; want of effect. 

INE'LEGANCE. 2 /. [from ineligant.] Ab- 

INE'LEGANCY.S ſcuc- of beauty; want 
ot elegance. 

INE'LEGANT. a. Cine iagaut, Latin.] 

3. Not becoming; not beautiful; Ys 19s 
to elegant. Woodward. 
2. Mean; da fpicable ; cont-mptible. 

INE'LOQUENT. a. [inand e/oquens,Latin.] 
Not pertuaſive ; not oratorical. 

INFE'PT. a. [ineptus, Lat.] Unfit; uſeleſs; 
trifling ; fooliſh, More. 

INE'PTLY. ad. [inepte, Latin.] Triflingly ; 
fooliſhiv ; unfitly. More. 

INE'PTITUDE. / from ineptus, Latin. 
Unfitneſs. Wilkins. 

INEQUA'LITY.{. {from 1n.zqua/itas, and in- 
equalis, Latin. | 

t. Difference of comparative 9 
y. 
2. Unevenneſs; interchange of higher and 
lower parts. Ne-2w19'. 
3. Diſproportion to any purpoſe ; ſtate of 

not being adequate; inadequatenefſ-, 

| South. 
4. Change of ſtate ; unlikeneſs of a thing 
to itſolt. Bacon. 
5. Difference of rank or ſtation. Hoc ter. 

INERRABTLITY. /. (rom inerrable.] Ex- 
emption from errout. Kin Charles. 

INE“ RRABLE. a. [i and err.] Exempt 
from errour. Hammond. 

INE'RRABLENESS. / [from irre.] 
Exemption from errour. Hamniund. 

INE'RRABLEY. ad. [from iverrable.] With 


ſecurity from errour ; intai':h-y. 


INE'RRINGLY. ad. {in and erring.] With | 


ont errour. | Glanville 
INE'RT. a. Ciners, Latin.) Dull; ſtuggiſh; 
motionleſs. Blackmore. 


INE'RTLY. ad. {from inert.] Sluggiſhly ; 


dully. * 
INESCA'TION. / {in and cha, Lat.] The 
act of baiting. | 


INE 


INE'5STIMABLE. a. [ineflimasbilis, Latin.) 
Too valuable to be rated; tranſcending 
a!] price. Boyle. 

INE'VIDENT. a. ſinevident, Fr. in and evi- 
dent. Not plain ; obtcure. Brown. 

INEVITABTLITY. , (from inevitable. ] 
Impoſſibility to be avoid:d ; certainty. 

Bramhall. 

INE VITABLE. a. {inevitabilis, Latin,] 

Unavoidable ; not to be eſcaped. 


Dryden. 
INE'VITABLY. ad. [from inevitable. ] 
Without yoſfthility of «tcape. Bentley. 


INEXCU"SABLE. a. { zzexcnu/abilis, Latin.) 
Not to be excuſed; not to be palliated by 
apology. Swift. 

INEXCU*'SABLENESS. /, from inexcu- 

fable.) Enormity beyond forgiveneſs or pa!- 
lation. Smith. 

INEXCU'SABLY. ad. [from inexcu/able.] 
BY a degree of guiit or fully beyond ex- 
cuſe. 

INEXHA“LABLE. a. [in and erh.] That 
which cannot evaporate. Brozun. 

INEXHA'USTED. a. [in and exhaufted.] 
Unempried ; not poſſible to be emptied ; 
unſpent. Dryden. 

INEXHA'USTIBLE. g. Not to he ſpent. 

LaEXPFSTENT. a. (in and exi/teni.] Not 
having being ; not to be found iu _—_—_ 

. 

INEXISTENCE. /, [in and exiftence.) 
Wan: of being; want ot exiſtence. Broome. 

I NEXORABLE. a. | inexorabie, Fr. inæexora- 
bilis, Lat.] Not to be intreated ; not to be 
moved by intreaty. Roger. 

INEXPE'DIENC 1 /in and expediency.) 

INEXPE'DIENCY.S Want of — ; 
want of propricty ; unſuitableneſs to time 
or place, Sanderſon. 

INEXPE'DIENT. a. Cin and expedient.] Iu- 
convenien ; unfit; improper. Smalr:dge. 

INEXPERIENCE. / [ inexperience, Fe. 
Want of experimental knowledge. Milton. 

INEXPERIENCED. a. {inexpertus, Lat.] 
Not exp-rienccd. - | 

INEXPE'RT. a. [inexpertus, Lat. in ani ex. 

rt.] Unſkilful ; unſkilled. Milton. 

INZXPIABLE. a. [inexpiab/e, French.] 

1. Not to be atoned. 
2. Nat to be mollified by atonement. 
Milton, 

INEXPTABLY. ad. [from inexp4iable.} To 
a degree beyond atonement. Ro/common. 

INEXPLEABLY. ad. [in and explice, Lat} 
Infatiably. Sandi. 

INE'XPLICABLE. a. [zz and explico, Lat. 
Incapahle of being explained. Nervten. 

INE'XPLICABLY. ad. [from inexplicas.:." 
In a manner not to be cxplained, 
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INEXPRE'SSIBLE. a. [ix and expre/s.] Not 


to be told; unutterable. Siliing fleet. 
INEXFRE'SS!BLE. a. [trom mexpreffible.] 

To a degree of in a manner not to be ut- 
| tered. | Hammond. 
INEXPU"GNABLE. a. [| inexpugnabilis, 

Lat in.] Impregnable ; not to be taken by 
\ aſſault ; not to be ſubdued. Ray. 
INEXTVUVNGU!ISHABLE. a. ¶ iz and extin- 
vo, Latin. J Unquenchable. Grew, 
INE'X TRICABLE. a. [inextricabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be diſcntangled ; not to be cleared. 
EE Blackmore. 
INE'XTRICABLY. ad. (from inextricable.] 
To 4 1rgree of perplexity not to be diſin- 
tangic J. Bentley. 
To INE XE. v. 2. [Lin and eye.] To inocu- 
late ;, to propagate trees by the inſition of a 
bud into a foreign ſtock. Phillips. 
INFALLIBVLITY. // (#nfallibilite, Fr.] 
INFA'LLIBLENESS.| Inerrability ; ex- 
empc.on from errour. Tillotſon. 
INFA'LLIBLE. a. [infa/l:ble, French. ] Pri- 
vileged from crrour; incapable of miſtake. 
INFA'LLIBLY. ad. | trom — 
IT. Without danger of deceit ; with ſecuri- 
ty from crrour. Smalridge. 
2. Certainly. Rogers. 
To INFA'ME. v. a. [infamo, Latin.] To 
repreſent to diſadvantage ; to defame ; to 
cenſure publickly. Bacon. 
I'NFAMOUS. a. {rnſami:, Latin. ] Publickiy 
branded with guilt ; openly cenſured. 
VNFAMOUSLY. ad. from infamous. 

1. With open reproach ; with publick no- 

toriety of reproach. 

2. Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly. Dryden. 
I NFAMOUSNESS.7 /. N Latin. ] 
INFAMY. c ublick reproach ; 

notoriety of bad eharacter. King Charles. 
V'NVANCY. / [infantia, Latin.) 

x. The firſt part of life. Hooker. 

z. Civil infancy ; reaching to twenty-one. 

3+ Firſt age of any thing ; beginning ; ori- 

inal. Arbutbnot. 

INFA'NGTHEF. A privilege of liberty 

granted unto lords of certain manors to 
judge any thief taken within their fee. 


Convel. 

UNFANT. / [infans, Latin. 
i. A child from the birth to the end of the 
ſeventh year. Roſcommon. 
2. 9c law] A young perſon to the age 


of one and twenty. 
INFANT 4A. /,. [Spaniſh.] A princeſs de- 


ſcended from the reyal blood of Spain. 
INFA'NTICIDE. / [ izfanticide, Fr. infan- 
ticidium, Latin. ] The laughter of the in- 
fants by Herod. 
INFANTILE. a. {infantilis, Latin.] Per- 
taining to an infant, Derbam. 


| 


f IN F 
IINFANTRY. / {injunterie, French. ] The 


foot ſoldiers of an army. Milton. 
INFA RC TION. / Cin and farcio, Latin. 
Stuffing ; conſtipation. Harwey. 
To INFA'TUATE. v. a. [infatuo, from 15 
and fatuus, Latin.] To ſtrike with tolly ; 
to deprive of underſtanding. Clarendox. 
INFATUA'TION. / from infatuate.] The 
act of ſtriking with tolly ; depravation of 
reaſon. South, 
INFA'USTING. / from infau/?us, Latin.) 
The act ot making unlucky. Bacon, 
INFE'ASIBLE. 4. [iz and rale. Im- 
practicable, Glanwille, 
To INFECT. v. a. [izſectus, Latin.] 
1. To ad upon by contagion ; to aſſed 
with communicated qualities; to hurt 


contayion. Milton. 
2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully conta- 
gious. Shakeſpeare. 


INFE'CTTON, / infection, Fr. infettio, La- 
tin, ] Contagion ; miſchief by communi. 
cation. Srakeſpeare, 

INFE'CTIOUS. a. [ from infee. ] Contayi- 
ous ; influencing by communicated quali- 
ties. Temple, 

INFE'CTIOUSLY. «d. [from mfe#tous. 
Contagicuſly. Shateſpearc. 

INFE'CTIOUSNESS. / from infettions.] 
4. quality of being infectious; contagi- 
ouſneis. 


INFE'CTIVE. a. {from infect.] Having the 


qnalitv of contagion. Sidney, 
INFECU'ND. a. {infecundus, Latin.] Un- 
fruitful ; infertile. Derham. 


INFECU'NDUITY. / f infecunditas, Latin.) 
Want of fertility. 
INFELFCITY. / [inſelicitas, Latin.) Un- 
happineſs ; miſery ; calamity. Watt. 
To INFER. v. a. [infero, Latin.] : 
1. To bring; to induce. Harvey. 
2. To infer is nothing but by virtue of one 
propoſition laid down as true, to draw in 
another as true, Locke. 
3- To offer; to produce. Shakeſpeare. 
I'NFERENCE. / [inforonce, Frerch ; from 
infer.) Concluſion drawn from previous 
arguments. Watts. 
INTE RIBLE. . {from infer. ] Deducible 
from premiſed grounds. Bron. 
INF ERIC RITV. / from inferiour. ] Lower 
{tate of dignity by value. Dryden. 
INFERIOUR. a. [inferior, Latin. 
1. Lower in place. 
2. Lower in ftation or rank of life. S:uth. 
3. Lower in value or excellency. Dryden. 
4. Subordinate. — 
INFE*RIOUR. / One in a lower rank or 
ſtation than another. | 
INFE'RNAL. 4a. [infernal, French. ] Hell- 
iſh ; tartarean. rden. 
INFERNAL. 


INF 


INF 


Herr RN Af. Stole. J. The lunar cauſtick, INFI'RMNESS. . (from i:frm.) Weak. 


pared from an evaporated ſolution of 
leer, or from cryſtals of ſilver. Hill. 
INFERTILE. a. q inſertils, Fr.] Unfruin- 
ful; not productive; infecund. 
Government of the Tongue. 
INFERTTLITY. „ [/1/rrilite, Fr. trom 
inf.rile.) Unfruufulnsis; want of ferti- 


['TV» 
To INFE'ST. v. a. [ inf:/to, Latin.) To ha- 
raſs ; to diſturb; to plague. Hooker. 
INFESTUVITY. / [Cin and D 
Maurnfulneſs; want of cheerfulneſs. 
INFE'STRED. a. [in and er.] Rank- 
ling; inveterate. Spenſer. 
INFEUDA'TION. / in and feudum, Lat. 
The act of putting one in poſſeſſion of a 
tee or eſtate. Hal-'s Common Law. 
INFIDEL. / [infdelis, Latm.] An unbe- 
liever; a mifcreant; a pagan; one who 
rejects Chriftianiry. Hooker. 
INFIDELITY. / [arfidelite, French.] 
1. Want cf faitn. Taylor. 
2. Diſbelief of Chriſtianity. Addijon. 
2. Treachery ; ueceit.  _ Spedator. 
VNFINITE. a. [infritics, Latin.) 
1. Unbounded; buundicſs; unlimited; im- 
menle. | Dennis. 
2. It is hypervolically uſed for large; 


rea!. | 


1 Nb INITELY. ad. [from infinite.) With- 


out limits ; without bounds ; immenſcly. 


IINFINITENESS. / [from infinite. Im- 


menſity; houndlefinel(s ; infinity. Taylor. | 
INFINITE'SIMAL. a. {from infoite.) In- 


finitely divided, 

INFTNITIVE. a. [ infinitif, Fr. infnitivas, 
Lat.] In graiamat, the ieee affirnis, 
or intimates the intention of affirming ; 
but does not do it abſolutely. Clarke. 

INFI'NITUDE. , from yjinzte.] 

1. Infinity; immenſity. Hale 

2. Boundleſs number. 
INFUNITY. / (infinite, French.) | 

1. Immenſity ; boundleſſuneſs; unlimited 


narure. | Ratergh. 
2. En'l-ſs number. Arbuthnot. 


INFI'RM. a. (infirm, Latin.) 
1. Week; feebic ; diſabled ot body. 
TA Milton. 
2. Weak of mind; irreſolute. 


+, Not flahlc ; not ſolid. Sour h. 
Te INFURM. ow. a. {infirmo, Latin.] To 
weaken; to ſhake; to entecble. Raleigh. 
INF/RMARY: / [ infirmerie, French. ] 
Ledgings for the ſick. 
INFIVRMITY. . [infirmite, French.) 


Shakeſpeare. 


I. Weaknets of tex, age, or temper. Rogers. 


2. Failing ; weakucis; tault. Clarmdon. 
3. Diſeate ; malady. Hlccrer. 
vor. I. 1 


Aucijon. | 


Bacon. 


| 


nefs ; fe- bleneſs. Boyle. 
To INFIX. v. a. [infixus, Latin.] To drive 
in, to falten. er. 
To INFLA M v. a. (in ammo, Latin.) 
I. Fo kindie; to ſet on fire. Staney. 
2. * Kindle deſire. Milton. 
3. To cxapgeerate; to avate. A.!diſon. 
4. To han the body mwbidly with = 
ir ucted matter. 
5. To provoke; to irritate. 


Decay of Piety. 


6. To fire with paſſion. ton. 
To INFLA'ME. v. n. To hot, ang- 


ry, and paiutul by obſtructed matter. 
Wiſeman. 

INFLA”MER. / {from inflame.] The thing 
or perion that inflames. Addi 

INFLAMMABITLITY. / (from Ham- 

ble.) The quality of catching fire. 
Has ey. 

INFLA'MMABLE. 3. French. ] Eaſy to 

he ſet on flame. Newton. 

INFLAMMABLENESS. / (from inflam- 

_ The quality of eaſily catching 
re. 

INFLAMMA'TION /. 4 Lat. 
1. The act of —＋ ame. N 
2. The ftate of being in flame. MWilkins. 
3. Un chirurgery.] Inflammation is when 

the blood is obllructed ſo as to crowd in 
a greater quantity into any particular 
art, and gives it a greater colour and 
eat than uſual. Dancy. 
4. The act of exciting fervour of mind. 
. Hooker. 
INFLA'MMATORY. a. (from inflame.] 


Having the power of inflaming. Pope, 
To INFLA'TE v. a. {inflatzs, Latin.) 
I. To ſwell with wind. Ray. 


2. To fill « :th the breath. Dryden. 
INFLA”'TION. Vin fatis. Lat. from inflate.] 
The ſtate of being ſwelled with wind; 
flarulen-e. Arbuthaot. 
To INFLE'CT. v. a. [mfiefo, Latin.] 
t. Lo bend; to turn. Newton. 
2. To change or vary. 
3. To vary a noun or verb in its termina- 
tions. | 
INFLE'CTION. / (infle&s, Latin.] 
1. The act of bending, or turning. Hale. 
2. Modulation of the voice. Heber. 
3. Variation of a noun or verb. 
Brereawood. 
INFLE'CTIVE, a. [from infect.] Having 


the power of ending. Derham. 
INFLEXIBULITY. | J tinflexibili;ew 
INFLE'XIBLENESS, French.] 


1. Stiffnels ; quality of reſiſting fl-xure. 
2. Obſtinacy; temper not to be bent; in- 


exorable pectiuac. 
i INFLE'X - 


2 — 


"INFORMANT. / French. ] 


IN F 
IN FLEXIBLE. @. French; imfexibiliy, 


Latin.) 
1. Not to be bent or incurvated. Brewn. 
2. Not to be prevailed on; immove- 
able. 
2. Not to be changed or altered. Fast: 
INFtFLE'XIBLY. ad. (from infexiiie.] In- 
x rahly ; invariably. Locke. 
To INF IL. I“ C T. v. a. [infligo, inflictus, Lat.] 


To put in act or impoſe as a puniſhment. 


Temple. 
IN#LI'CTER. /, \ſrom ifi. He who 
pur bes. Government af the Tongue. 
INVLICTION. / [ from in/r&.] 
1. The act of uſing punihments. Soth. 
2. The puniſhment impoſed. Rogers. 
INFLI'CTIVE. a. linfitive, Fr. from in- 
fi.) That which impoſes a puniſh- 
ment. 
INFLUENCE. /, finfrrence, French.] 
1. Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating 
upon terreſtrial bodies and affairs. Prior. 
2. Aſc-ndnt power; power of directiag 
or m-afying. Sidney. Turlar. Atterbury. 
To UNFLUENCE. v. a. ffrom the noun.] 
To act upon with diredive or impullive 
power, to modify to any purpoſe, 


Newton. 
VNELUENTT. a. [iz:7nens, Latin.] Flowing 
wn Arbuthno#. 


INFLUENTIAL. a. [from infiuence.] Ex- 

erting influence or power. Glanville. 
VNFELUX. / [infiaxus, Latin. ] 

1. Act of flowing into any ching. Ray. 


2. Infufion. | Hale. 


2. Influence; power. Boeon, 

INTLU'/XIOUS. a. [from infux.] Influen- 
tial. 

To INFO LD. v. a. [in and fold.) To in- 
volve; 40 inwrap; to inclole with invo- 
lurions. Pope. 

To, INFOLIATE. v. 4. {in and ſalium, 

* Latin.) To cover with leaves. Heawel. 

To INFORM. v. g. | i2formo, Latin.) 

1. To animate ; to actuate by vital pow- 
ers. | | Dryden. 
2. To inſtruck; to ſupply with new know- 
ſedge ; to acquaint; Clarmndan. 
3. To offer an accuſation to a mavyiſtrate. 
To INFORM. v. 3. To give intelli- 
*Nce. 

INFO'RMAL. 5. [from inform. ] Irregular; 

w-otiny legal ſormality. Shakefpeare. 


1. One who gives information. or inſtruc- 
tion. Watts. 
2. One he exhibits an accuſation. 
INFORMATION. /, [informatio, Latin. ] 
1. I. tel gence given; inſtruction. South. 
2. Chargr or accuiatien exhibited. 
3. The act of iniorming or actuating. 


INF 


INFO'RMER. /. [from inform.) 
1. One who ee intelligence. Swift, 
2. One who diſcovers offenders to the ma. 
ſtrate. L"Eftrange. 
NVO'RMIDABLE. a. [in and formidabji. 
Ii, Latin.] Not to be frared ; not to be 
dreamed. 
INFO'RMITY. , [f.om informis, Latin.) 
Shapeleſſneſs. Brown, 
INTO'RMOUS. a. {informe, Fr. infi,rmis, 
Latin.j Shapelets ; of no r-gnlar figure, 
INFO'RTUN.LITE. g. [infortunatus, Lat.] 
Unhoppv. Bacon. 
To INFRA'CT. v. a. (infrafus, Latin, 
To break. Tomi, 
INFRA'CTION. / [infation, Fr] The 
act of breaking; breach; violation. 
N all. 
INFRA'NGIBLE. a. [in and V angible.] 
Not + h« broken. (heyne. 
| INFRE QUENCY. / [:nfrequentia, Latin. 
Unc »mmonnels ; rarity. 1'00Mme, 
INFRE'QUENT. a. [:/requens, Latin.) 
Rare; uncommoen. 
Te INFRIGIDATP. v. a. ſin and frigidus, 
Latin.] Fo chill; to make cold. 


Boyle. 
To INFRINGE. v. a. [tnifringo, Lain! 
I. To violate; to break laws or con- 
tracts. 
2. To defiroy ; to kinder. IF aller. 
INFRINGEMENT. / [from inge. ] 
Breach ; violation. Clarenden, 
INFRIUNGER. / { from i e.] A break- 
er; a violator, Ajl:;Fe. 
INFUNDIBUTIFORM. g. [infundibulum, 
and forma, Lat.] Of the ſhape of a funnel 
or tun«liſh, 
INFURIATE. a. {in and furia, Latin.) 
Eorzyed ; raging. Milton. 
INFUSCATION. /. {:n*%/catus, Latin.) 
The act of darkening or hlackening. 
To INFU CSE. v. a. [infuſer, Fr. infuſus, 
Latin.) 
1. To pour in; to inſti]. Denham 
2. To pour into the mind; to inſpire. 
3. To fteep in any liquor with a gentle 


heat. Bacon- 
4. To tincture; to ſaturate with any thing 
infuſed. Bacon. 


5. To inſpire with. Sakeſpeare. 
INFU'STBLE. a. {from inf. 
1. Pof;ble to be infuſed. Hammond. 


2. Incapable of diſſolution; not tuſible ; 
not to he melted. Brown. 
INFUSION. / [infufion, French; infufto, 
Latin.) 
1. The act of pouring in; inſtillatian. 
Adaiſon. 
2. The act of pouring into the mind; in- 
ſpiration. Fleer. Clarendon. 
3 The 


ING 


3. The act of ſteeping any thing in mo; 


ture without boiling. Bacon. 
4. The * mad- by inſuſion. Bacon. 


INFU'SIVE. a. {trom infuj-.] Having the 
power of intufion, or being infuſe. 
Tonen. 
INGATE. /, {in and gate.] Eutrance; 
paſlage in. Spenſer. 
INGAN NATION. /, [ingannare, Italian.) 
Cheat; fraud; deceprion ; juggle delu- 
ſion; imp ſture. roaon. 
INGA'1 HERING. / {in and gathering. 
The act of getting in the harveſt, 


Exodus. 
INGE, in the names of plares, ſignißes a 
meadow. Gibſon. 


To INGE'MIN ATE. v. a. [inge nino, Lat. 
To donbl-; to repeat, Clarendon. 
INGEMINA”TION. / (in and geminatio, 
IL.atin.] Repetition ; reuupl cation. 
INGE'NDERER. / trom immgender.} He 
that generate. Sec ENGENDER. 
INGE'NERABLE. à. {in and generate. |] 
Not to be product d or brought into be- 


ing. \ 

INGE'NERATE. . 

INGENERA TED. B 4. Liagenergtuu, Lat. 
1. Inborn; innate; inbred. Norton. 
2. Unbevotten. Brown. 


INGE'NLOUS. a. | :ngenio/us, Latin.] 
y. Witty ; inventive; poſleſſcd of genius. 
2. Mental; intellectual. Sbaxeſpcare. 
INGENIOUSLV. ad. [from avgonious.| 
Wittilv, ſubtilely. Temple. 
INGE'NIOUSNESS. , [ from ingenious. 
Wittmeſs; ſuhility. Boyle. 
INGE'NITE. a. {irgenitus, Lat. ] Innate; 
inborn , native; ingencratt. South. 
INGENUTTY. / {trom ingemu,j,ð..] 
1. Openneſs; fairncts ; candour; ireedom 
from arſt;nu'ation,. Wotton. Daune. 
2. [from ingeriors.] Wit; invention; 
TELUS ; ſutu. Ry - acutencls. C. tec H. 
INGE'NUOUS. a. [ingenu:s, Latin.) 
t. Open; fair ; candid; generous ; not 16, 
Locke. 
2. Frecborn; not of ſcrvile extraction. 
King Charles. 
INGE NUOUSLY. ad. {from #:genuods., 
Openly ; fairly; candidly ; generoully. 
INGE'/'NUOUSNESS. /. [from ingernnous.) 
Openn«!s ; fairneſs; candour, 
UINGENY. /. ingenium, Lat.] Genius; wit. 
Not in uſe. Bor. 
To INGE'ST. v. a. (ingeſlus, Latin. ] lo 
throw into the ſftomaci:.. BreaWn. 
INGE'STION, / [from ig.] The act of 
throw ine into the ftomach. Harms. 


INGLO'RIOUS. 4. {inglorivs, Latin. 
Vo:d of henour ; mean; without uh 
ow Cl ith 


INH 
INGLO'RIOUSLY. ad. (tom ing/ori2us. | 
Witch ignonny, IA. 
INGO T. / {/izgot, French. A ms of 
metal. | Dryden. 
To INGRA'FF. v. a. [in and gya. 
1. To propa,ate trees by inſi 1% ay. 
2. To plan the !prig of one tree in the 
ſtock ct another. 
3. To plant any thing not native. 
c Milton. 
4. To fix deep; to ſertle. Hacer. 
INGRAFTMENT, /. r. om ingraft. ; 
1. The act ot ingraiting. 
2. The tpriz ingratted. 


Nee L bers, Latin, 
I. Ungratetul ; unthapkful. Shakeſtreare. 
2. Unplraſinz t» the ſenſe. Bacon. 


To INGRATTIATE. v. a. [in and grutia, 
Latin. ] To put in tavour ; tv recommend 
to indncſe. | 

INGRA”TiITUDS. /. [invratitude, Fr. in 
and gratitude.) Retribuizun ot evil for 
good; unthankfulneſs. Dryden. 

INGREDIENT, / ingredient, French; in- 
2 Lam. Component pat of a 

ody, conbſting ot Ciderent mueria's. 
Milton. 

FNGRESS. / Cin res, French; ingreſus, 

Latin.] Entrance; power of entrance. 
Arbuthnc?. 

INGRE'SSION. /. \ingrefio, Lat.] The act 
of entering. | Digby. 

FNGUINAL. a. [izgniacl, French ; mguery 
Latin.} Belonging to the groin. 

Arouthnot, 

To INGU'TF, =. a. Cin and guif} 

I. To Iwallow up in à vat protu.dity. 
Mi. ton. 
Ilayοα A. 
v. a. [ix guirito, 


2. To caft into a gulf. 
T INGUTRGITATLE. 
3 To fear. 1. 
INGURCYPEA TION. / from irurgiote., 
V oracity, 
INGU'STABLE. u. (in and g, Lat.] Nat 
p-rcepithle by the taſte. i 0Sge 
| INILA'BILE. a. | mmbabilis, Latin. } U Ail- 
iu!; umca''y; unfit; unqualitic:!. 
To INI AIT. v. a. Cube, Latin.] To 
(well in; to hold as a u ciler, Heiab. 
To INiiA DIET. v. u. Lo dw; to ive. 
LNHAVBITASEE. a. {irom nbavt., 
1. Capille of if dig hath tations Lor. 


| INHABIT. TION. /. From inhabau.| 


| * * . * * 1 by 
2. { Invpaliiabic, French.)  Licatable cf ins 


| tavitnts ; wrnhabitanie  Svateſteures 
INHMABUE.LNCE. /. | trum in.] Re- 

lc or dwellers, Carew. 
INHA'BUTANT. /. [from inhabit.) Dwel- 


ler; on- that lives la à plate. b dot. 


AM it E. * . 


I, Abode ; place of dwelling. 
2. The 


1 
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2. The act of inhabiting or planting with 
dwellings ; ſtate of being inhabited. 
EKalrigb. 


Brown. 


INHA'BITER.{. {from inbabit.] One ti.at 


3- Quanti inhabitants. 
inhabits; a dweller. Brown. 
To INHATE. v. a. [inhalo, Latin.] To 
draw in with air; to defire. Arbuthnot. 
INHARMO'NIOUS.a. lia and harmonions.] 
Unmuſicel ; not ſweet of found. Felton. 
To INHE RE. v. 2. mp Latin. ] To 
exiſtin ſomething elic. Donne. 
INHE RENT. a. inherent, French; inho- 
rens, Lat.] Exiſting in ſomething clie, to 
as tO be inſeparable trom it; innate ; in- 
To INHERIT. v. g. [enherit-r, French.] 
1. To receive or poſſcſs by inheritance. 
1 | Addiſon. 
2. To poſſeſs ; to obtain pe ſſeſſion of. 
| | —— 
INHERIT ABLE. a. [from inherit.) Trauſ- 
miſſible by inheritance; obtainable by tuc- 
ceſſion. | Carew. 
INHERITANCE. / [from inherit. 
t. Patrmony , hereditary poſſe ſſion. 


Miit on. 
2. In Shakeſpeare, poſſeſſion. 
3. The reception of poſſeſſion by bereditary 
right. 8 + Locke. 
INHE'RiTOR. / [from inb-rit.} An heir; 
on- who receives by ſuccefſron. © Bacon. 


INHE'RITRESS. / (trum mbheritor.] An 


heireſs, - CORES Bacon. 
INHE'RIFRIX. / [from 7inheritor. | An 
heireſs. | Shukrſpeare. 


To INHERSE. v. a. [ and err] To 
inclaſe na funeral monument. SA,. 

INHIESION, / {inbufo, Latin.) Inhe- 
rence; the ſtate of exiſting in femething 
che. 


7. INHII HIT. v. a. ibeo, Latin; inbiler. 


Lerne. | 
1. To rcitraing to kinder ; to repreſs; to 
Check. REY . * 


2. 10 prolihit; to fort #4, Car 1:do1. 
INHIBITION. . Lib, Fr. inihibitio, 
Latin] 
7. Prohibition; emhargo. 
8 Government tie Tongue. 
2.-{in law. ] In/:1hbiicu is a writ to torbid 
a judg- trom turther proce.Ging in the 
coſe depending, before him. (.cavel. 


Te INHOYLD. 2 a. {ir 2nd .] To have 


inberent; to cen ain in 1helt; Rateioh. 


INHOSPYTABLE. a. Cin and hoſraunbie.] | 


Aﬀording no kindneſs vor entertainment 
to Hranpeis. Drau. 


INIiO STTABLV. ad. {from ialoſpitable. 
Inkindly to firapgers. 


Aſi!t n. 


To !NHU'ME. 


1. The act of caſting in. 


INJUCUNNDITY. 


INJ] 
INHO/SPITABLE * el inteſpubalus. 


INHOSPIFAULITY. Fr.] Want of 
hoſpitality; want of courtely to ſtran- 
ers. ' 

HUMAN. a. [inhumain, Fr. inhumanus, 

Latin.] Barvarous ; ſavage ; cruei; un- 
compaſſionate, Atterbury, 

INHUNMA NTT V. V [inbumanite, French. 

Cruelty; ſavageneſs; barbarny. K.Charle;. 

INHU'MANLY. ad. [from ihumas:.) Sa- 

vagelw: cruelly ; barbaroufly. Sabi. 

To NH MATE. 2 wv. at. [inhumer, Fr, 

humo, Latin.] To 

burr ; to inter. 

To INJE'CT. 2. a. [imjefus, Latin.) 
1. To throw in: to dart in. Clan ville. 
2. To throw up; to caſt up. Pope. 

INJE'CTION. /, {in/-&o, Latin.] 

Boyle. 


2. Any medicine mad- to be injected by a 
ſyringe, or any other inſtrument, into any 
part of the hoqdv. 
3. The act of filling the veſſels with wax, 
or any other proper matter, to ſhew their 
ſhapes and ramifications. Nuincy. 
INUMICAL. a. (inimicus. Lat.] Unfricndly; 
unkin ; hurtful, hoftile ; adverte. 
INIMI FAPTLITY. / {from imimitable.] 
Incapacitv to be imitated. Norris. 
INV/MITABLE. a. ſ{inimit ꝛbilis, Latin.) 
Above imitation ; not to be copied. 
| Denkam. 
INI'MITABLY. ad. from inimitable.) In 
a manner not to be imitated; to a degree 
of excellence above in itation. Pepe. 
To INJOYIN. 2. a. [ne, French.) 
1. To command ; to entorce by authority, 
See LS IOI. | Milton. 
2. In Shakb»,renve, to join. 
INVQUI i OUS. a. {{:1que, Fr. from iniqui- 
ty.) Unjutt; wicked, - - 
INVOQTTTY. / ſiniqritas, Latin. 
1. Injuſtice: unreatonablenels. &i 
2. Wick ani ; cr. me, Hnoeker. 
INITIAL. a. [:nitral, Fr. nutiumm, Lat.) 
I. Placed at the beginning. Pope. 
2. Incivant ; not complete. rey. 
ToINVUT3ATE. g. o. „nir. French; ini- 
110, Latin.) to enicr; i6 inſt uct in the 
rudiments „f an art. More. 


To IN!" TIAT'E. . . To do the firft part; 


to perform the firit rite, Pope. 


INT'TIATE. @. [iniue, Fr. initiatus, Lat. 


Un 5 ractiſed. S barejpenre. 


INITIATION. / [inztiatio, Lat.] from ini- 


tiate.] The act of entering a nzw comer 

into an art or ſtate. Hammos d. 
/. (in and jucundity.) 

Unpleafantneſs. ; 


INJU/'DICABLE. a. {iz and jugico, Latin.] 


Not cognizable by a judge. 


INI 


INIu Nc 
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INJUDICLAL. a. [in and judicial.) Not 


according to form of law. 
INJUDI'CIOUS. a. [in and jrCicious.) Void 
ot judgment, wanting judgracn*. 
Tillotſon. 
IN]JUDTCIGCUSLY. ad. {from injudicious.] 
Wen ill judgment; not wil dy. Broome. 
TION. J | from injorn ; injunttus, 
iuj unctio, Latin. | Command ; order ; pre- 
cept. Ebakrſpeare, 


'} Latin. ] Jo urn to ftone. 


INN 
FNLANDER, f fro ind] Dweller re- 
2, 


move ton the Brown” 


To INLA'PIDATE. , g. [in and /apides 


Bacon. 
To INLA'Y. v. a. [in and Jay. ] 
1. To diverſify with different hodies jn- 
terted into the ground or ſubſtratum. 
5 5 
2. To make variety by be ing inſerted — 
bodies; to varieꝑate. Milton. 


2. In law.] Iiundtion is an interiocutory 
decree out of the chancery. Convel. 
To I NJURE. v. a. Ci y/urier, Frerch.] 
1. To burt unjuſtly; to miſchief undeſer- 
vedly ; to wrong. 


nience. Ailtur. 
I'NJURER. / {from To 7njure.) He that 
hurts anther unjuſtly, Ben Jonſun. 
INJU"RIOUS a. [injurius, Latin.) 
1. Unjuit; invaſive ot another's righre, 
2. Guilty of wrong er injury. Milton. 
3- Miſchievous ; unjuſtly hurtful. 
Till-tſon. 
4. DetraQory ; contumelious ; reproach- 
ful. Swift. 
INJU'RIOUSLY. ad. {from injurious.) 
Wrongtully; hurtfully ; with injuitice, 
INJU'RLOUSNESS. { {trum mprrious.] 
Quality of being injurious. King Charles. 
I'NJURY. / [ij uria, Latin. ] 
1. Hurt without juſtice. _Hayeoard. 
2. Mitchicf ; detrimen:. Hatte. 
3. Annovance. Mortimer. 
4. Contumelious language; remioarhiul 


appellation. Barn, 
INjU'STICE. / [injuftice, French ; 1%½%ulti- 
tia, Latin.] Imquity : wrong. Sa. 


INK. / [inciroftro, Italian. ] 
1. The black liquor with which men 
write. 


2. Ink is uſed for any liquor with which 


thev write: as. red ink; green ink. 
To INK. v a. [from the noun.} To black 
or daub with ink. 
INKHO'RN. /. ſink and Horn.] A portahle 
caſe tor the inſtruments of writing, com- 
moniy made ot horn. Shakof ares 
VNKIE. / A kind of narrow filet; a 


fa. Cay. 
FINKLING. /. Hint: whiſper; intim 
tion. Clarenden. 


I'NKMAKER. /; li and maker. | He who | 


makes ink. 


INK. 3. (from ink.] 
1. Conſiſting of ink. 
2. Releahling ink. 

z. Black as ink. 


ing remote from the ſca. S. 


INLAND. / Iateriour or midland parts. 3. Ilarmlſſeſ,; inn xiouſ agg. 


Temple. | INLET. / [in and let. ] Paſſage ; 
2. To annoy; to aficd& with any inconv-- 


' * — 
NNO ENCE * : 
e v an nocr uten, Latin.) 
Sa r. NN Fer. ff ; 
E:;le, 1. Purity from 3M us all. 
Shax-ſoeare, | ediuegruy, 


INLAND. a. [in and land.] Interiour ; y- 2. Freedgora Prom ,uiit imputed. 


INLA'Y./. [from the verb.] Matter inlaid ; 
matter cut tv be inlai, Milton. 
To INLA'W, v. a. {in and lau.] To clear 
of outtawry or attainder. Bacon. 
lace of 
' inyreis; entrance. otton. 
INI. V. a. from in and .] Interionr ; in- 
| ternal ; ſecret. Shateſpears. 
VNLY ad. Internally; within; tecretly ; 
in the heart. Milton. Dryden. 
INMATE. /, [in and mate.] Inmates are 
' thoſe that be admitted ro dwell for their 
money jointly with another man. Cowel. 
I'NMOSPT. a. [from in and mi] Deepeſt 
within; remoteſt from the ſurtace. 


Shakeſpeare. 

INN. /. inn, Saxon, a chamber. | 
1. A houle of entertainment for travel- 

lers. | 

2. A houſe where ſtudents are boarded and 
taupht. Shak-fpeure. 
To INN. v. u. | from the noun.] To take 
up temporal y lodg ng. Dorne. 
To INN. v. a. Lo huute ; to put under co- 
ver. SHaleſbare. 
INNA TE. a. ['nne. Fr. innattt. Lat.] 
IN NATED. I: orm - ingaicrate ; na- 


tural; not luperauuee j nut adicititious. 
Hoewel. 
INNA'TENESS. / {from i9nate.] The qua- 
Itty of b-ing inn ite. 
INN.A'VIGABLE. a. Timavigabilis, Lat.) 
Not to be paſſed by tailing. Drye-n. 
I'NNLUR. a. trom in.] Ii. teriour; not cut- 
| ward, Sener. 
INNER HOST. a. from inner.) Remoreit 
from the out wand part, N-wtor. 
'INNHO'LDER. /. {in and id.] A man 
; who k eps alt nn. | | 
' YNNINGE, /. Lands r:covered from the 
Je; * Ainſewor: /'. 
|INNSKE'EPER. / li- an i Hehe.] One 
who keeps lodgin, sant! provifiuns for n- 
terrainTment ot travellers, Tuvlgr, 


us; untaint- 
1ůt/on. 


Fd 
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a, Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome 
degree ht weakne's, Sh keſpeare. 
INNOCENT. a. {imocens, Latin.) 
1. Pure fromm milcnief. 
2. Free tro auy particular guilt. 
Dryden. 
Pope. 


Mitton. 


z. Unhurtful; harmleſs in eſſects. 
INNOCENT. /. 
1. One free hom guilt or harm. 


Spenſer. 
2. A natural; an idiot. ; on. ah 
INNOCENT LY. ad. from innocent.] 
1. Witt. out guilt. South. 
2. With limplicity ; with fillinefs or im 
gence. 


z. Witheut hurt. Cowley. 
INNO'CUOUS. a. [inecuus, Latin.] Harm- 
leis in effects, Grew. 


INNO'CUOUSLY. ad. f from innecuous.] 
Without miſchievous effects. Brown. 
INNO CUC USN ESS. | from innceugus.) 
Harmleſinels. | Digby. 
To INNOVATE. v. a. ſinnovo, Latin.“ 
I. To bring in lomething not known be- 
fore. Bacon. 
2. To change by introduct.g nevelties. 
INNOVATION. /. {rnowvation, French.) 
Change by the introduction of novelty. 
INNOVY A”TOR. / {innowvaterur, French.] 
1. An introductor of novelties Bacon. 
2. One that makes changes by introcucing 
nov-lice, South. 
INNO'XIOUS. g. {iznoxins, Latin.] 
1. Free from miſchie vous effects. Dig“. 
2. Pur: from crimes. Pope. 
INNOYXIOUSLY. ad. { from innoxious., 
Ha: mifſsly. Leogun. 
INNOXIOUSNESS. /. (from mnoxcous.) 
H v mleſſpets. 
INNUENDO. , ine nde, from inen, 
Laris.] An ohl'que hint. Sævr /t. 
INNUMEKABTY. a. nuumerubilis, Lai.) 
dt to be counted ot 2NU!tude, 
Miſter. 
INNU MERABLY.AG.!. rom izzumecratle. 
Wrirnout number. 
INNUMEROUS. <. 


) 
4 


(iunimerus, Latin.) 


Too n:-any to bs ccunte d. Fa. 
To INCCULALTE. v. a. | inocuuo, i at; 
WiutsSy Latin. 


t. To prevogue anv plant by infertirg its 
bu'l into another Rock, 

2. J yield a bud to another ſtock. 

Clearteland. 
[NOCULATIiON.: /. {{nocrilatio, Latir.] 

1. T.oculuti vn is Pretited upon all lorrs of 
ftone fruit, and upon oranges and jaſ- 
m:n2*. 

3. The (ra ftice of tranſplanting the ſmall- 
pox, by intutionot the matter from ripened 
vultules 0 the ves of ne un!“ rected, 


Drenep. 


| 


Mey. ö 


INQ 


INOCULA'TOR. / [from ingculate.} 
1. One that practues the inoculation of 
trees, ; 
2. Oue who propagates the ſmall-pox by 


m.:culation. Freind, 
INO'DOROUS. a. [inodorus, Latin.} Want. 
ing lcent ; not affecting the note. 
Arbuthnot. 
INOFFE'NSIVE. a. | iz and ofenjive.] 
1. Giving no lcandal ; giving no provoca- 
tion. Fleetwocd. 
2. Giving no pain; cauſing no ierrour, 


3. Harmleſs; twtlefs ; innocent. Milton. 
4. Unen.barraſſ:d ; without ſtop or ol. 
ſtruction. Milton. 


INOF. E'NSIVELY. ad. [from inge, 
Without appearance of harm; wr hout 
harm. Milton. 

INOFFENSIVENES. /. firom ineofenfive.] 
Hurmileſſucſs. Milton, 

IN«)FFVCIOQUS. a. Cin and officious.) Not 
civil; not attentive to the accommoda- 
tion of others. 

INO/PIN ATE. a. [inopinatus, Lat. inopine, 
French ] Nut expected : 

INOPPORTU'NE. 4. { inopportunus, Lat.] 
Unſcaſonable; inconvenient. 

INO'RDINACY. {. [from inordinate. Ir. 
reewarity ; diforder. Gow. of the Tongue. 

INO'RDINATE. a. [in andordinatus, Lat.] 
Irregilar; diſorderly; deviating from right. 

INO'RD|{NATELY. ad. from inordinate.] 
Irregularly ; not rightly, 

INO'RDINATENESS./ [from inordinate.] 
Want of regularity ; intemperance of any 
kind, | 

INORDINA”TION. V {from inorazmate.] 
Iriegularny ; deviation from right. 

South. 

INORG A/NICAL. a. {ir and organical. | 

Void of orgaus or inſtrumental parts. 
Locke. 

To INO'SCULATE. S. u. [in and ofculumn, 
Jain. To unire by oppoſition or con- 
tact. - | 

INOQSCULA”TION. / {from inofculate. | 
U,.ion by conjunction ct the extremities. 

"NOUEST. / \erqrreftes Fr. rngniſctio, Lat. 

1. Judicial erigu.y Or cXammation, 
Aiterbury. 
2. [In law.] The 297 of jurors, or by 
jury, is the moſt uſual trial of all cauſes, 
both civil and criminal, in our realm; 
in civil cauſes, after proof made on either 
fide, fo much as each party thinks good, if 
the dcubt be in the fact. it is relerred to 


the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, 
and as they bring in their verdict, {+ 
ju'{zment paſſes: for the judge faith, The 
jury tinds the fact thus: then is the law 
Conmvet. 
Suit. 
INQUYTE 


tbus, and ſo we judge. 
Enquiry , ſearch ; flucy. 


3 


— 


INS 


INS 


INQUIETUDE. / [inguietude, French.) | INSA"TIABLY. ag. (from inſatiable.) With 


Diſturbed ftate ; want of quiet; attack 
on the quiet. Wotton. 
To VNQUINATE. v. a. [inquino, Latin. 


To pollute ; to corrupt. raWwnNn. 
INQUINA'TION. / [inquinatio, Latin. 
Corruption; vollution. con. 


INQUVRABLE. a. [!rom inquire.] That 
of which inquiſition or inqueſt may be 
marr, 

Ty INQUIRE. v. u. [inquire, Litin.] 


1. To aſk queſtions; to mak- ſearch; to 
exert curioſity on any occaſion. Swift. 
2. To make examination. Dryden. 


To INQUPFRE. v. a. To aſk about; to ſcck 
out : as, Je inquired the avay. 
INQUFRER. / ſtrom mquire.) 

1. Searcher; examiner; one curious and 
inquiſitive, Locks. 

2. One who interrogates ; one who quel- 
rions. 

INQUTRY. / [from inquire. } 
1. Interrogation ; ſcarch by queſtion. 
Ag,. 
2. Examination; ſearch. Lcke. 
INQUISTFTION. fe Cinguiſitio, Latin} 

1. Judicial inquiry, Taylor. Southern. 

2. Examination ; diſcuſſion. Ffther. 

3. Un law.] A manner of proceeding in 
matters criminal, by the office of the 
judge. 

4. The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries 
ſubjze to the pope for the detection of 
hereſy. Corbet. 

INQUPSITIVE. a. {inqui/izus, Latin.) Cu- 
rious ; buſy in ſearch ; active to pry into 
any thing. Watts. 


INQUTISITIVELY. a4. {from inquifitive.] 


With curiofity; with narrow ſc: winy. 
INQUISIT:VENESS. / [from mmgqui/tine.] 
 Curiefity ; diligence to pry into things 

hidden. Sidney. South. 
—_ SITOR. / ſingwi/tor, Latin. ] 
1. One who examines judicially. 
Druyen. 
2. An officer in the popiſh courts of inqui- 
ſition. 
To IN RAIL. v. a. [in and rail.] To in- 


cloſe with rails. Houher. Gny. 


TNROAD. / {in and road.] Incurtion ; ſud- 


den and defultory invaſion. Clarendon. 
INSA'NABLE. @. {imfunabilis, Latin,] In- 
curable ; irremediable. 
INS NE. a. [inſunus, Latin.] Mad; mak- 
ing mad. | Shazeſpeare. 
INSA'TIABLE. . [ in/atiabilis, Latin. ] 
Greedy beyond meaſure ; greedy ſo as 
not to be ſatisfied. 
INSA'TIABLENESS. /, {from in,. 
Greedincls nee to be appeaſed. 
| King Charles. 


| 


greedineſe not to 1, appeale./. Soul hr, 

INSATIATE. a. [in/uintus, Lat.] Greedy 
fo as not th be fette fie d. Phillips. 

INSATTSFA'CTION. / in and fatisfa.- 
tton.] Dilcontent ; unſatisßed fate. Bacon. 

IN5A”TURABLE. a. inſceturebiis. Lat.“ 
Not to be g'utted ; not to be filled. 7 

To INSCRTBE. v. a. Cinſcribo, Latin. 

t. To write on any thing. It is generally 
applied to ſomething written on a monu— 
| ment. Pope. 
2. To mark any thing with writing. 
3. To aſſign to a patron without a forma! 
deviation. Iden. 
4. To draw a figure within another. 
Cree! 
INSCRIPTION. / {in ription, French. 
1. S mcthing written cr engraved. F 
Didem. 
| 3+» Ine. Brown. 
3 Conſignment of a book to a patrou wich- 
out a formal dedlication. 

INSCRU TABLE. . anjorutavbiles, L.itin. > 
Unſcarchable ; not to be traced out br 
inquiry or fu dy. Sandra. 

To INSCUT.P. . a. {infcuips, Latin.) To 
engrave; to cut. SHARCAPent. 

INSCU LP TURE. /, {from in an /culp- 

| ture.) Any thing engraved. Brown. 

To INSE"AM. v. a. fin and Am.] To im- 
p-e's or mark by team or cicat: ix. Pope. 

INSECT. / LV,, Latin.) 

| I. Infe&s are ſo called from a ſcparation in 

the middle cf their bodies, whereby they 

are cut into two parts, which are joined 
together by a ſmall ligature, as we ſre in 
walps and common flies, Locky, 


INSECTA'TOR. / {trom in/e&er, Latin.) 

Oue that perſecutes or haraſſes with pur- 
LLP 

INSE'CTILE. g. [irom inſet.) Ilavirg the 


ratare ef inlets. Hiace. 


Oue who ſtudies ot detcribes inlets. 
Derham - 
INSECURE. a. {in and aww] 

1. Not ſ-cure ; not confident ot ſaſety. 

2. Nat fafe. 

INSECUFRITY. /. [in aud ſecurity} 

1. Uncertainty; want of reatutzble con- 
filence. 
2. Want of ſafetg; danger; hazard. 

Hammond. 


The act of ſcattering ſced on ground, 
INSECU"TION. . [injecution, French.] 

Purſuit. Not in uſe. | 
INSENS.ATE. à. [1nſenſi3io, Italian.) Stu- 


pid; 


þ 


2. Any thing f.nall or contemptible. TY. 


INSECTO'LOGER. /, finſe# and x09. 


B, O0XU ts 
. FO | 
INSEMITNA TION. / [inſemination, Fr.] 


Chapman. - 


FP 
} 
| 
g 


IN: „I N, 3 


- wantin thou; ht Wanting ſenſihi- INSIC T'TICANCE. i c.: T 
1 — bs 1 *NUPICANCY. peda {3 N. ? 
NSEN I in noir French.] | tr. Want of meaning; Mov + term 
1. "Jrability 6 percdive, $ „ 2, Unimpartance. „ . ITY 
: be mcg dulneſs of mental percep- YNSIGNTVFICANT. a. Lis and Aga; oficqut ants 


wo 1. Wanting mcamng ; Void of fig uff 
r; be of corporal ſenie. tion.  _Blackmr, 

1188 SIBLE. u. intaffbie, French.] 2. Unimportant ; viking weight; nel 
2 IMperec ptible; * Uiſeoverable by the | febtual. South, 
ſlenſes. N ton. es 'F ICANTLY.' ag. (from infront. 
"a. Siowly graflual. Dryden. cant. 

3. Void of feeling either mental or chr po- i. Without meaning. Ilale. 
Mts Milton. | z. With ut importance or effect. | 


Void of emotion or affection. Dryden. | INSTNCERD. a. [infincerus; Latin. J 
INSE'NSIBLE NESS. /. [from in/en/ible.] | 3. Not what he appears; uot hearty ; diſ- 
Abſence uf perteprion ; Inability to per- * bling; unfaithfu'. 
ceive. Ray. 2. Nor ſound; corrupted, * P 


INSE'NSIBLY. ad. [from in/enfible.) 4 INSIN CE'RIFTYY. / rom infincere.) Want 
* Imperce p ibly; in- fſuch a manner as is | _Or_cruts or. fi-telity. Broome, 
iſcovered by the ſenſes. Audifon. | To INS NEW. v. a. [in and finew . To 
2. 5 flow degrees. Ewift. } lirenothen; to conſitin. Shak-/peare. 
1. Without mental or corporal ſenſe. INSI/NUANT. a. [French] Havin«s the 
INSEPARABPLIT Y. / (from injepara- | pow -r to gain 22 Matton. 
INSE' PARABLENESS. 1 ble.) The qua- To INSUNUATE. v. a. Linſinuer, Fretich ; 
liry of being ſuch as cannot be r or | iin, Latin. 
divided. t. Lo imruduce any thing gently. | 
INSEPARABLE. 2. [im/ parable, French; Woodward: 
infeparabilis, Lat in.] Not to be di- jointed; | 2. To puſh gently into notice: commoniy 
united 10 as not to be parted. Bacon. wich the reciproca! pronoun. Clarendok. 
INSE'P; RABLY. ad. [from inſe Perak.) 3. To him; to impart indirectiy. Swif7, 
Wich indiſſoluble union. Bent'/er, 4. T. i- .; to muſe gently. Locke. 


To INSERT. 2 2 2. \inferer, French ; inſero, To INSi NUATE. UV. Ne 
 #nſertum, Latm.] To place in or a t k. To whredle: to yain on the affeQions, 


other things. Stilkng fleet. | by gentle degrees. Shaxgſpeare. 
INSE'RTION. / [inſertion, French ] 2 To ſtral into inaperceptibly ; io he con- 
1. The act of placing any thing in or a-| veyed inenfibly. arxey. 
mong other matter. Arduthnot. | 3. To enfeld ; to wreath ; to wine. 
2. The thine inſerted. Brom. Milton. 
To INSE RVE. v. a. [inſervio, Latin.) To IN SIN HATT IGN. V (raft fiuuatio, Lat in.] The 
be of uſe ta an end. power of ‚Hafing uv; ncaling won the af- 
INSE'RVIENT. a. [iner ns, Lat.] Con- | toetions, 'Clarenden. 
ducive ; of uſe to an end, NS!/NU# TT! E. a. from infinuate.] Steal- 
To INStIE LL. . a. [in and heil.] To hide | ins on the affections. Gov. of the Tongue 
in a ſh-!l Shak ſpeare. INS|NU. T R. /, linfinuator, Latin. He 


To INSHIP. v. a. [in and ſpip.] To ſhutin | that ». ances. Ain/worth.. 
a ſhip; to ſto v; to <mbark. Shake! bre. IN SITTS. in Emdus, Latin. 
To INSHRI NE. v. 4. {iz ad /rive.! lin-. . W t. ou- taſte; without power of af. 


cloſe in a firing or precious cale. 13 von. lecke the rgans of guſt. Fluter. 
INSIDE. Y Lia and fde.) iuterioͤ- 8 W +: ſpu:.: without pathos; flat; 
eee Baſe 
TA (Latin. e v NuiPi” 
in wait. os 1 SIPIDXES3.F ſ (inp dite, French.) 
any” whey 2 9 a. {injidicux, Frencii; int{n-| 1. Want CHARE, 
ſus, Latin. ] Sl; ; eircamventive; d. 2 Wag of ii. cr ſpirit. . Pape. 
ent to entrap; treache us. Atte. 2 INS) PIDLY. ad. {trom in pid. Without 
INSUDIOUCSLY. ad. om infidio..s.) „ tat; Ally. Locke. 
fly and tr-acherous manner; with n. wii. | IN” PIENCR. . (infioientia, Latia.} Fol- 
ewus artifice. Government of the Tongue. iv; am © uodert nding. 


FNSIGHT. / Cnc, Dutch. Inip-&tion ; T. 1:3SF'ST. v. u. Liter, French; infiftes 
dcep view; knowledge ot the inte- aur Larin.] 

parts. Sid ucy. | t. To ſtand or reſt upon. 32 

; 2. O 


INS 


1. Not to recede from terms or affertiond ; | INSPE'CTION. Y liehen, Fretich f la- 
to 1 Shaleſpeare. | ſpeftio, Latin.) ' *. Ws 
3. To dwell upon in diſcourſe. = 5. yg examination ; pawew and ciyih 
. | 5 ety. vey. gong 
ö ; INSISTENT. a. (infften;, Latio.] ——— 2. Juperintendence; preſiding care. 
4 upon any thing, HY otton. ; | Bentley. 
4 INSTTIENC V. / Li and ftio, Latin. ] Ex- | INSPE'CTOR. / (Latin 
emp ion from thirſt: i rew.| t. A prying examiner. Denharn. 
4 INSUTION. / {inftio, Latin. ] The inſer- 2. A ſuperintendent. Watts. 
p tion or ingraffuent of one branch into an- INSPE'RSION. /. [inſperflo, Latin] A 
6 INSIST IRE. /. (from if. Th _—_ 7. iNSPH 'RE Lin and ſpbere 1 To 
ST RE. /. [from iH. is wor o INS RE. v. a. (in .] To 
ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ls conflancy lace in art orb of ſphere. Milton. 
0 or regu'arity. by SPI'RABLE a. [from inſpire] Which 
5 To INSNA'RE. v. a. [in and frare.] may be drawn in with the breath. 
1. To intrap; to catch in 4 trap, gin or | | 5 
2 ſnare; to inveigle. : Fedton. | INSPIRATION. / (from inſpirr. ] 
A 2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexi-| 1. The act of drawing in the breath. 
4s ties. | Arbuthnot. 
© IN>NA'RER. /. [from inſuare.] He that | 2. The act of breathing into any thing. 
wy in ſnares. 3. I. ſuſian of ideas into the mind by a ſu- 
* INSO'CIABLE. a. [in/ociable, French.] periour power. Denham. 
- 1. Averſe from converſation. Shakeſpenre. | To INSPIRE. v. 4. [inſpiro, Latin.] To 
2. Incapable of conuexion or union. | draw in the breath, * . 
| Wotton. | To I'SSPVRE. v. a. 

: INSOBRTETY. / {in and fobriety ] Dru k-| x. To breithe idto; to infuſe into the 
4. enneſs; want of ſobriety. Decay of Piety.| mind. Shakeſdearc. 
— To I'NSOLATE. v. a. in/olo, Latin. T 0 2. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion. 
wh dry in the ſun ; to expole to the action of Addiſens. 
the ſun; . To draw in with the breath. Harvey. 


INSOLA'TION./. (in/elation, French] Ex- INSPI'RER. /. |from infoire.} He that ia- 


2 ing to the fun. | n.] ſpires. Derbum. 
ms ELIT . [inſolence, Fr. inſolen-| To INSPTRIT. v. a. [in and ſpirit. I To 
cg INSOLENC T. tia, Latin.] Pride ex- | animate; to aQtuate; to fill with life and 


erted in contemptuous and overbearing | vigour. 


| Pope. 
ey treatment of others ; petulant contempt. | To INSPTSSATE. v. a. [in and K 
7. INSOLENCE. v. &. . noun.]] Latin.} To thicken; to make thick. 


— To inſult. 2 J. Arbuthnot. 
= INSOLENT. a. [#n/olent, Fr. infolens, Lat.] INSPISSA'TION. /. [from inſpiſſate.] The 
w_ Cont-mptuous of others; haughty ; over-} act of making any liquid chick. 
* bearing. Atrerhury. Arbuthnat. 
8 INSOLENTLY. ad. [infolenter, Latin. ] | INSTABILITY. 1 (iaſtabilitè, French ; 
H. With contempt of others; haughtily ; | fabilis, Latin. ] Inconſtancy; fickleneſs: 
| rudely. Addijon.| mutability of opinion as conduct. 
the INSO'LVABLE. a. {in/o/vable, French.) Addiſon. 
e I. Not to be ſolved ; not to be clear:4 ; un- INSTA'BLE. a. [inflabilis, Latin. ] Iucon- 
or extricable; fuch as admits ef no ſolution, | fant ; changing 
71 : or explication. Watts. | To INSTA'LL. v. a. {inflaller, French; ia 
, 2. That cannot be paid. and fall.] To xtvance to any rank or of- 
den. INSO'/LUBLE. a. 5 French. fice, by placing in the icat or ſtail to 
i 2 Proper 
] 1. Not to be cleared; nut to be reſolved. that condition. Mottos. 
2. Not to be diſſolved or ſeparated. INSTALLATION. / (inflallatian, Fr.] 
| Arbuthnyt.| The act of giving viſibie poll. Mou of arank 
— r ST: a. [in and ſalvo, * Un-] or office, by placing in the proper 2 
* ahle to pay. mart. | Hife. 
— INSOLVENCT. / {from inſolvent.] Iua- INSTA/LMENT. / [from inſtall.] - 7 | 
128 blity o pay debts. t. Tue act of inſtalling. Shalleſpettre. 
INSOMU'CH. conf. (in fo much.] So that; | 2. The ſcat in which cue is inftalied. | 
fi/toy = fark a degree that. : Addiſon. Cn Shakeſpeare. 
Do INSPECT. v. 4. [ ir/bicia, inſpect᷑um, STA 
— Lat.] To lock into hy [ ay of 8 INSTANCY. y + Lan, Prcnck,] 


Vor. I. ' 3 7 1. In- 
| 


— — 


= =. 


INS 


t. Imporctunity; urgency ; ſolicitation; 
importunzitengis; perſiltency. Hooker. 
2. Mocive ; influence ; preſſing argument. 
3. Proſecution or yroceis of a ſuit. Aris. 
4. Example; document, Aa: . 
$. State cf aay thing. Flite. 
6. Occalinc; aft. ö 
To FNSTATCE. v. . ſ from the noun. 
To give or offt an exampl'. Tillot/n. 
INSTANT. 2. {i2fans, L2tin.] 
t. Picidagy ; urgent; 1:nportunate ; ear- 
neſt. 
2. Ine dime; without any time inter- 


v-ning ;_ pret-nt. Prinr. 
3. Qiick ; without any delay. Pope. 


INS IL INT. / in uit, Frerich.} 
1. Infant is ſuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive no ſucceſon. Lacke. 
2. The preſ-nt or current month. Allan. 
IN3TANTDTAUNEOUS. a. finflantoners, La- 
tin, } Lone in an inſt.n?; acting -t once 
without airy nerceen ine fuccelfion. Burnet. 
INSTAN'TA'NEOUSL YT. ed. trom inftuan- 
taneous.) In an indiviſible point of ti:ne. 
Derbam. 
INST ANTI. V. ad. Uinſfunter, Latin.] 
1. Immediately: without any perceptible 
intervention of time. Bacon. 


2. With urgent iniportuni' x. 


To ISTAT E. v. a. [in and te.] ; 
1. To place in a ccitain rank or condi- 


tion. o 
2. Ta inveſt. Obſolete. 22 
INST.\URA'TITON. / [in/7arratio, Latin. ] 


Reſtoration , reparation ; renewal. 
INSTEAD of. prey. [of in an1 feud, place. 
1. In room ot; in place of. Surf. 
2. Equal to. Tilletſan. 
To INSTE'EP. wv. a. in and ſecp. 
1. To ſoak; to maccrate in moiiture. 
Shoe peare. 
2. Lving under water. Shakeſpeare. 
TISTEP. , [in and g.] The upper part 
of tue foot where it joins to the ee. 
| Asnbutbnat. 
To I'NSTIGATE. . 4 ſinſtigo, Lain. ] To 
urge to il; to provoke or incite to a crime. 
INSTIG.\'TION. , [in//ization, French.) 
Incitement to a crime ; encouragement; 
innulle to ill. South, 
DN3TIGA'TOR. /. [infti27torr, French.) 
Inciter to ill. Decay of Piety. 
To INSTTLL. 2. a. {iilio, Latin. | 
1. To intnfe by :rops. RMiſtnn, 
2. To infi-uate any thing imperceptibly 
into the mind; t-+ Intule, Catlamy. 
INST!LLA'TION. ,. in/iillatio, Lat. from 
in il.) ; 
1. The act of pouring in by drops, 
2. The aQ of inſuſiug owly into the mind. 
3. The thing infuk dl, Ra:-1dler- 


Rovers. | 


INS 
[{INSTINCT. a. [in ind, Latin.] Moved ; 


| animated. Milton, 
| [NSTINCT. / {ir/finFus, Latin.) Natural 
| Q ffrenmraverfion - natural teudenev. Brig, 
[NSTVNCTED. a. n Hiuctue, Latin.] lin- 
preſſe ns an animating power. Bentley. 
INSTTNCTIVE. a. trom inſtin .] Ac. 
ing without the application or choice of 
rea IT N. Broome, 
IN35TUNCTIVELT. ad. from inſtind ive. 
By initinct ; by the call „f nature, 
S. 406. Nre. 
To INSTITUTE. v. u. (inflituo, Latin.) 
. Ju 0 -ſtabiiſh ; to appo.nt ; to 
enadt; to ſettle, Hale. 
2. To elucate; to inſtruct; to form by 
in ſtruchion. Docay of Piety, 
FNSTITUTE. / inflitutum, Latin. 
1. Eſtabliſhed law ; ſettied order. Dryden. 
2. Precept; maxim; principle. Dr:den. 
INS FITU"TION. V {zftitutio, Latin.] 
t. Ast of eftabiilhing. 
2. Eſtabl ſhinent ; ſettlement. Swift, 
3. P ſi ive law. Alterhury. 
4. FE ucation, Harmnnd, 
INSTITITUNTIO7NTARY. a. {from in/titiuvionu.} 
Elemental; containing tne firſt doctrines, 
or principles of doctrine, Brown. 
I'NSTITUTOR. / [in/tirutor, Latin.) 
t. An eſtabliſher; one who ſettles. Holder, 
2. Inſtructor ; educator. ' Walker. 
INSTITUTIST. / [from in/titute.] Writer 
of inſlitutes, or elemental initructlons. 
Harvey, 
To INSTO'P. v. a. [ia and flop. ] To cloſe 
up: to ftp. 0 Dryden. 
To INSTRU'CT. . a. [in/truo, Latin 
1. To teach; to form by precepr; to in. 


form authoritatively. Milton, 
2. To model; to form. Aylife. 


INSTRUCTER. / {from iuſtruct.] A teach- 
er; an inſtitutor. Addiſon. 
INSTRUCTION. / {from in. 
1. The att of teaching; information. 

2. Piecevts conveying knowledge. Young. 
2. Authoritative information; mandate. 
INSTRU'C (IVE. @. {from i.] Con- 

veving knowledge. Heclder. 
INSTRUMENT. / [ imtrumerntum, Latin.] 
1. A tool uled for any work or purpoſe. 


2. A frame conſtructed fo as to yield har- 


monious ſounds, Dryden. 
3. A writing containing any contract or 
order. T ob. 
4+ The agent or mean of any thiny. 
Lacks. 


5. One who acts only to ſerve the purpaſes 
of another, Dryden. 
INSTRUMENTAL. a. [in?rumente!, Fr.] 
I. Conducive as zneans to ſome end ; orga- 
nical. Smalridgee 


2. Acuug 


Poles 
rden. 
Fr.] 
orga- 
rage. 


cuag 


INS 


2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to 
ſome purpole ; helpful. Swifts 
3. Conſiſting not of voices but inlti u- 
met. 
4. Produced by inſtruments; not vocal. 
INSTRUMEN i .Y'LITY. , rom mtr 
m ntnl.} Subord.nate agrucy; agency of 
ry thing as means to an end. Hats. 
INSTRUMENT ALLY. ad. {from iu u- 
mental. In the nature of an milrument ; 
as means to an en! Digby. 
INSTRUMENT ALUNESS. / {from inſtru- 
mental.) Ulctulacls as M. cans to an 
en1. 
INSUJTITERABLE. a. [in and Wuferable.) 
1. Iatolerable; infupportable; intenſe be 
yo1d enduranc-. L 2che. 
2. D-teſtahle; e ntemptible. Dryden. 
INS VEFFERABLY. ud. From mſufferable. 
T+ a degree hryond endurance. South. 
INS!JFFFCIENCY. /i cienee, Fr.] In- 
INSUFTF CIENCY. S a:tequatcnets to any 
end or vucpote. Hogke ts Atterbury. 
INSUFFICIENT. a. [in/ricionty, French.) 
Inadequate to any need, ute, or purpote; 
want ug ali ics. Rez-rs. 
INS!UFELCIENTLY. ad. [from in/ icon. ] 
Wirh want of pi per ability. 
INSUPFFLA'TTION. / [in and /4, 7, Latin,] 
Tuc att of brea: hing upon. 1161111794. 
FNSULAR. 7 a. | injulaire, French.} B.- 
INSULARY.$ loagug to an iſland. 
Hoa. 
I''NSUL.ATED. g. C, Latin. ] Not con- 
tiguous to any ſi Le.. 
INS LSE. a. i, Latin.] Dull ; inſi- 
Ks heavy. Dit. 
INSULT. / Lait, Latin. ] 
1. Ihe act ot kaping upon any thing. 
2. Act cf infuience or contc up-. 
Proms. 
Te INSULT. v. a. | infid5, Tatin.) 
1. I» treat with mtolence or con- 
temp. 
2. 10 trample upon; to triumph over. 
Sher rare. 
INSULTER. / from inſt.) One who 
trea;s auoticr with infoicut triumph. 
Rowe. 
INTULTINGLY. ad. from ivſu¹ti ur. 
With contemp' ws triumph. 
INSUPERABULIYTY. /. from infuperatile.] 


The ougahiy ft being invincible, 


INSUPERABLE. a. {in/uperacilis, Latin.) 


ini:rmountable; not to be 
conquered ; no: to be overcome. Pose. 

INSU PERABLENESS. /. [from inibe- 
ruble. Invinciblencls ; impoſſibi. i y to be 
ſur mount eg. 


INSU PERABLV. 2d. [from in/uperable.] 
Invincibly ; integ- mountably. Grexv. 


Invincible; 


INT 
: N:SUPPO'RTABIL E.a. [infipportable, Fr. 


Intolerable; intufſerab is; not to be endu- 
red. Bentley. 
IN SUPPO'RTAPLENTSS. /. [from {1/up- 
perteble. | Iutuff. rabieneis ; the ſtare v4 be- 
mg beyond endurance. Siiuey. 
INSUPPU RTABLY. ad. [from inf 20;+ 
_ &ble. | B-vond endure, Aden. 
INDURMO'UN FUABLE. a. inſurmoutal ae, 
French.) Iafupcra he; uncorquerable. 
INSURMOYUNTABLY. ad. {trem inſur- 
pero table. Invinchle; uncenquerab ys 
INSURKECTION. / (o. La. in.] A 
ſcditious riling ; a rebeiicus commotion, 
| | Art tht. 7 
INSUSURRA'TION. / (inſuſurro, Ladiu.) 
The act of whiſperi:'g. 
INTA'CTIBLE. 2. [i, and tactun, Latin. 
Not perceptible to the touch. 
INTAGLIO. /. [Lallan.] Any thing that 
las figures engraved on it fo as ne 
above. the ground. Add jon. 
IN TA'STABLE. . [in and e.] Not 
raiſiug any lenfations in the organs of 
faite. 
FATECER. /. La in.] The whole of any 
thing. Arbut bust. 
INTEC RAL. a. jinteoral, Frente] 
1. Whole: appiicd to a thing conftdered 
as Compriling ail its counkuuent parts. 
Bacon. 
2. Un injured; complete ; not defective. 
3. Not tractional; not broken into fiac- 
tions. . 
INTZGCRAL.{. The whole made up of 
parts. - IFatts. 
INTEGRITY. V ſiategritas, Latin.] 
1. Honefly ; uicoiupt mind; purity of 
marnere., Rogers. 
2. Piricy ; genuine unadult:rated Rate. 
z. In reef; rinhroken whole. Broome. 
INTE GUMED. Te: int gumentum, Latin.] 
Any thing that covers or iuvclops ano» 
ther. b 
INTLIL.LEC“T. / [intelleFnus, Latin.] The 
Lieiity nc mind; the power of ungler- 
Na ling, Sautls 


IN'CELLECTION. / [intelle&io, Lawn.) 


Tre act of un erſtanding. £eniley. 


INTELLE'CTIVE. &. {rntelir if. French.] 


* 1 | 
4 Wrvar To 


tlaving noe to ulwritand, GCantiice 
INLELLECTUAIL. a {intelleEnel, Fr.] 

I. Rulatitg to the underFanding; belong- 
ing to the mind; tranſacted by the un- 
derſtanding. Taylor. 

2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of un- 
deritanCing. Watts. 

3. Heal; perceived by the intellect, not 
the ſenſes. | Cowley. 

4. Having the power of underſtanding. 

322 INTEL. 


Wk DD... OY EEG. I» tro dt 


INTELLIGENCE. 3 


1. K own»; dora; Keil tul. 


 INTE'MPERATURE. { {from 122 


— . 


INTELLE/CTUA. fd 
"hg 35 mental pod * WM | 


INTELEIGENCY. ; 1 bag 


1 Commerce, of information; notice: 
mutual communication. Hayward. 
a Coramerce of acquamtance; terms vn 
which men live one wich another. Bacon. | 
> irit ; unhodied mind.  Coliier 
oderſtai dine; il © Spenſer. 
INTELLIGENCER -£ Thea imelligeuce.) 
One who ſends or conveys news; oue who 
gives notice of private or diſtant tranſac- 
tions. Haxwel. 
INTE'LLIGEN Z. a. fintellizens, Lat.) 

Milton. 
2. Givin information, Shakeſpeare. 
INTELL|GEN'T1A La.ſfrom intel gende. ] 
1. Conſiſt ag 1 un odied mind. Melton. 


TNT 


2. It: lecttual: 7 *. un ter ſtanding. 
IELLICIBTI iTY 4 {from intelligible.) 
£ 


1. Pofſihi'icy.to be underſtood. 
As The power of underſtanding ; intellec- | 
tio Glanvitie.. 


INT ELII GL. . (fute/ligibilis, Latin. ] 


T he conceived b. dne underſtanding. 
Hate. 
INTELL'|GIBLENESS. | [from intaligi- 
ble. ] Poffibility ti be underſtood ; 1 4 
Locke 
INTELLIGIBLY. od. from intelligibie. 
1 ta be undertocd; clearly: plai 
INTEMERATE. a. — Labej 
Unde file,: unpol ed. 
INTE'MPERAMENT. + (in 8 =o oe 


rament.| Bid (enz! :ution, 


INTE'MPERANLCE nemperantia, 
INTEK MPI RAN Cx. 7 1 L. tin. ] Wont * 
moderation, cxceſs in meat or Cr ok, or 


any other gratification. Hakervill, 
INTE MPERATE. a.[intemperatus.J3tin,] 
1. komodcra:e in appetite ; exceſſive in 
_ or drink, or oth«- ding South, 
Paſſionate; ungov*rncÞ!- ; without rule. 


| INTE TNFIRATELY. 44. {from imternpe- 
- Oo © With krezch of jhe [23 of 8 


„. Immoderately ; < xc eſſivelv. Spratt. 
INTE'MPERATENLSS. FJ. [fram injempe- 
rate | 
1. Want of moderation. 
2« Unſcaſonableneſs of weather. Ain 


rate.] Exceſe of ſome quahty. 


: 2 o INTE ND. v. g. nc, Latin.] 


s. To ſtreteb out. Obſolcte. 
a. Ta enforce; to make inte niſe. 


9 


3. To regard; to attend; o take care of. 
5 1 To pay regard vr attention to. Bacan. 
3. To mean; to detign. 


Dryden. 


4 


| 


INT 

DANT. J French. ] An affites of 

eft claſs, who overſees any 2 

e Aae of the budbek bu 3 5 

| 95 öh 
ner 2 Attention; 
Nr / 
N * 
N tention ; deſign. bermur 
Toa INTENERATE. 2. & 


a. [in _ 5 


Latin. ] To make tender ; to ſoften. 


Bacon, 
INTENERA'TION. L. (from intenerate,] 


. The act of ſoftening or making tender. 
Bacon. 
INTF/NTBLE. a. {in and tenille ] That Cans 
not be held. Sbakefpeare. 
INTE'NSE. a. intenſſs, Latin.) 
1. Raiſed in a hivk degree; ſtrained ; for- 
ed; not fig ht; not ax. | R old. 
2. Ve 3 are ent. Audis. 
3. Kept on the ſtretch; anxiouſly aiten- 
tive. 
INTE'NSELY. ad. {from * ** * 
prent _ 1 ce, 
IN TT Ns SENESS. 75 [From inter mk] Th 
ſtare of being = cted 10a hig per ; 
contrariety to laxity or remiſſion. 
IF Woodward. 
| INTE'NSION. / .in, La in.] The act 
of forcing or firaining any thing. Taylor. 
INTE'NSIVE. a, (trom jnzenſe.) 
1. S:retched or increaſed with reſpect to 
in ſelf. Hale. 
2. Intent; full ef care. Motten. 
INTE'N SIVELY. ad. To 2 greater degree. 
INT ENT. a. [intentus, Latin.) Anxiouſly 
diligent; fixed with cloſe application. 


Watts. 
INTENT / from intend.) A defign; a 
purpale ; ift; a view formed ; mean- 


— Hooker. 
INTENTION. J. [jntentio, Latin. ] 

1. Eagerneſs ot d-lire ; cloſencis of atten- 
tion; deepti ought ; v-hemence or ardour 
of wind. South. 

2. D--ſign ; 22 Arbiuthnot, 

2. The ſtate ot being intenſe or firained. 

INTENTIONAL, a. {intentioneh, French.) 
Deſizned ; do, e by tcffpn. ' Rogers. 
INTE/NTION ich fret] tre mintentienal. 
1. By deſiyn; with f xeil choices Hale. 
3. In will, ＋ not jn action. Atterbury. 
bb. | INTE/NTIVE. a. [from jutent.] Dig utly 
pplied ; buffly attentive. Bron. 
INTE NTIVELEY. ad. [from aui ve.) 
Wit ap —_— ; cioſeiy. 


INTE'NTLY. ſhow 5 intent]. With 
cloſe — 77 ith cloſe applleation ; 
E with eager defire. Hammond. 


INI ENT NESS. yr from em N ſtate 


| * of being intent ; . I 


ENT 


INTER: v. 2. rer .] To cover 
* er groun'.;. to 1 el Heare. | 
IN E'RCALAR- 17 fer e 4 | 
INTE'RC.\LARY. nſerted out of rhe 


common order te prelerve tbe < uation.of | 
eimer as the twenty-ninth — — in 
2 leap vear is an antercatary da 
To "INT ERCALATE. v.a. . Lat.] 
Jo iniert an -xtraordinary day. 
IN CERCALATION. / (intercalatio, Lat. 
— of days out of the ordinary reck- 
wn. 
15 "INTERCE'DE. v. n. [intercedo, Latin. 
1. To pais between. Newtan. 
2. To mediate; to act between two par- 
ties. 3 
INTERCE DER. / (from intercede,] 
that intercedes; a mediator. 
Fo INTERCE'PT. v. a. {intenceptis, Lat.) 
1. To ſtop and ſeize in the way. 


Shakefpe 
2. To obſtruct; to cut off; to fl tor 


Ae ric n. 


CE'PTION. / [intercept:o, Lun} 
3 in courſe; hinderance ; obftrue- 
tion. Marton. 
INTERCESSON. interegſio, La tin. ] 
Mediation; inter 


* 


are. 


One IN 


N. 


IN TERCLUDE. +. n. Lineerelude, Karg 
ſliut from & place or courſe by 
thing intervenſibge 


1 pr L, RCLU'SION. / [intercluſus, Latin 


pſtructiom; in interception. --- 

ERC EL A TIN. ＋ [inter an | 
. eolumna, Lat} The fpace between the 
pillars. None. 

To INT ERCO IO. **. 1. ſ'uter-and 
common. ] To feed at the ſame (able. 

Jacen. 

rr of (inter and com- 

munity.) A mutual communication or 
community V. 

INTERCO'STAL. a. inter and egſta, Lat.] 
Piace between the ribs. More. 

ERCOURSE. 4 "ca ym 
1. Commeree; e Miltan. 

2. Communication: Bacon. 

INTERCURRENCE. / [from — 

| Lain ] Paſſage between. 


„„ 


tion ; ag-ncy between 


| — — agency in the caule of ano- 


Romans. 

INTERCE'SSOR; „ [nterreffr, Latin.) 
Media or; agent between two parties to 

| rocure reconciliation. $»#uth. 
To |N FERCHATN. v. 4. [inter and chin. 
T> chav; to bnk together. Sheke/boare. 


To INTERCHA/NGE. v. 4. (inter aud 


change.] 
. To put each in the place of the 
—_ 
To ſucceed 2!ternately, Sidney. 
WERC ANG. / [from the verb.] 
1. Commerce permutation of commadi- 
ties. Hioguel. 
4. Alternate ſucceſſion. Holder. 
3. Mutuaſ dona ion and reception. South. 
INTERC HA'NGEABLE. a. (trom inter- 
3 
Given and taken mutually. 


0 * Following each other in alternate ſuc- 
Tillotſon. | 


, 


= An. inzercepting power; 


.- cauſes a ſtop 


ceſſion. 
| INTERCHANGEABLY. ad. Alternate- 


ly m a manner whercby each gives and 
__ regeives. Shakeſpeare. 
INT [TERCHA'NGEMENT. linter and 


change.] Exchange; mutual er · 


ence, 
PEN f : L 
. i 


Ns Ze. Miſe ma. 
' INTERCYSIQN J (ater i he can, Lat. 
Interruption. Saus. 


i 


Bacon. | 


INTERCU' RRENT. . 3 Lat 
Pu: ning between. r 
[NTERDE AL. / [ inter and deal] Traf- 
tick; intercour 1 Shenſer, 
T. INTERDICT. v. a. [interdico, Lat.] 
1. To torbid ; to prohibit. Tickd. 
2. To prohibir m the enjoyment of 
communion with the church. e. 
INTERDECT. / [from the verb.] 
5 3 Ne ohihiting decrec. 
papal prohibition to the cler 
yo e the holy offices. "otar.. 
INTERDT CTION. / [interdiFio, Latin ] 
1. Pronibition; torbidding decree. 
Milton. 
2. Curſe: from the papal inter dic. 
Shake 
INTERDTC TOR. a. from interthiÞ.) 
Be'ong-ng to an interdiction. 
To INTER'ESS, 2 v. a. [intereſſer,. Fr.] 
7oINTEKEST.$ to concern ; to M-Q; 
to give ſhare n. Dryden. 
To INTERE'SYT. v. n. To aſſect; to 
Move. 
'NTERLEST. % Untergſt, Latin; interet, 
Prench.)] 
t. Concern; advantage; good. Hammond. 
. Inflvence over others. Clarcudon, 


3- Share; part in Any thing; participa- 


tion. 
$ Regard to geivhte | cott. Swift. 
3 paid ſur uſe ; wiury. Arbuthnot. 
ur plus of advantage. Shahkt/prar-, 

75 — + 


RFE'RE. v. 2. [inter and rio, 
Latin.) a 


to ce 


1. To interpoſe; to intermeddle. Swift. f 
2. To claſn; to oppoſe each other. 
Smalridge. 
3. A horſe is ſaid to interfere, when t 


FE "hk of one of ks hoes frikesagdinft and 
harte 


INT 


Hurts one of his fetlocks, of one leg hits 
another, and ſtrikes off the ſkin. 
Tarrier' Dif. 
INTEF.FLUENT. a. interfluc::s, Lac in.] 
Flowing between. Boyle. 
INTEREFUT,GENT,. a. [*nter and Hs., 
La in.] Shining bet wech. 

INIERTU “SED. 4. [| inierfuſus, Latin. ] 

Poured or ſcattered between. RAititon. 

INTERJA'CENCY. F/. [from interjacens, 

Lau in.] 
1. The act or flate of Iving between. 
2. The tk ing lving between. Wow). 

INTERJA'CENT. a. [aitrrjacers, Lin, ] 

Imervening; [Ving between. Rates h 

INTERJE'TTION. / [interjefin, Lain. 

1. A part of ſpeech that diſcovers the min 
tc be ic ized or affected with ſome paſiiun : 
tuch as are in Engliſh, O! alas! ah 

2. Intervention; iuterpoſition; ac! of fome- 
thing coming between. Na con. 

I'NTERIM. /. [ interim, Latin. ] Mean | 

time; intervening time. Tatler. 

To INTERJOTN. v. &. {inter and ii.] To 

join mutually ; to intermarry. Shake/perres 

INTE RIOUR. @. {inter:or, Lat.] Internal; | 

inner; net outward ; not ſuper fictal, | 

IN'i ERENO'W LEDCZ /, {inter and 

Knoevledge,] Mutual knowiedge, Bacon. 
Tv INTERLATCE. v. a. [entrelafer, Fr.] 
To intermix, to put one thing within 
another. H. wd. 
INTERLATSE. J. ſinter and lufee] The 
flow ot time between any two events. 
Earwer. 

To INTERTA'RD. 2 &. ſcritrelarder, Ft.] 
1. To mix meat with bacon, or 1at. | 
2. To interpoſe; to ndert between. | 

Carrab. 

2 To &rerſiſy'by mixture. Hulu. 

To INTERLEAVE. v. a. {inter and li. 

To ch: over a book by the inicrtion ci 
blank J-2ves. 

T2 INTERLUNE. v. a. inter and line.] 
1. Jo write in _-ltcrnate lines. Locle. 
2. To correct by ſomething written be— 

tween the lips, Dryden. 

INTERKIL.I T E. 1“CT10N. / Tint-r and wnca: | 

2594.) Corn ci wiaccby writu. g between 
the lines, Savift. 

© INTEP LITER, . à. inter and Ind.] 

Jo connect chains ene to ancther ; to join 
one 10 arother, 

\NATERXLOCUT: J. (interiocutio, Lat.) 
1. Dia eguc; merchinge of ſprech, Hooker, 
2 P;cnaratery proceeding in law. Axle. 

SNTERLO'CUTCR. /. Lg ter ar a lognor, 

Jetm.] Dlalopill; one that talks with 

z nother. Dopyir. 

INTERLO'CUTQRY, a. Cinterlocutoire, 

rench. 


| 


| 


L 


| 


* * 
4 1 


* * 
2 


INIT 


1. Conſiſting of a dialogue. 
2. Preparatory to decifion. 
To INIERLO PL. *. Its Luler and loopen 
Dutch.) Jo run between Pariics au "eg 
tercept the advantage tliat one ſhould gain 
from the other. T atler, 
INTERLO'PER. / ſfrom interlope.] One 
who runs into buſineſs to w! ich he hag 
no right. L. Lſircige, 
INTERLU'CENT. a. [interiucens, Latin, 
Shining between. 
INTERLUDE. / inter and Judns, Latin.) 
Soneth.ng played at che intervals of feſti- 
vitv; a tice, Lucen, 
INTERLUENCY. / [ interſuo, Latiu.] 


Water interpolned 5; interpofition of 4 


Fiddes. 


Hod. 
IN ERLU “NAR. 5 a. [inter and luna, 
INTERLUNAKY.y Lat.] B. longing to 


the tine when the moon, about to change, 
is inviſible. Milton, 
INTTERMA'KRIAGE. /, inter and mar- 
riage.) Marriage between two families, 
Where each takes one aud gives another. 
To INTERMA'RRY. z. 2. {inter and mas- 
.] To marry ſome ot cach fan- ny with 
the other. Sers't, 
To INTERME DDLE. v. . | inter and 
meddle.) Lo intcrpulc cftciculiy., 
Clarendon. 
To INTERMEDDLE. T.. To Inter. Ix; 
to mingle. Ef nſers 
INTERME'DDLER. / {from intermeddle.] 
One that interp- es offticiouſly 3 ove that 
thruils bim telt into buſineſs to which he 
+ as no right. LD Eflrange. 
INTERNE DLACY. / [from ntermediune. 


I:1t erp) (11108 mer vention. Der! ani. 
INTELL DIAL. 4. Intervening; lying 
he:wecn; interventient. Ewelyn. 


INTERMEDIATE. a. [mmtermediat, Fr] 
Intervening; mterpoled, Newton. 

INT ERME'DLATELY. ad. [from inten- 
dinte.) By way of mterventicn. 

To INTERME LL. v. a. {entreome/tor, Fr.] 
Ton ix; to mingle. Sponfers 

INTE'RMEN'T. /. [ertzrrement, French.] 
Bure; tepmtt re. 


IN} TRICK. TION. / [intermivration. 
Fr. AQ of r. moving from one place to 


another, fo as that of two parties remov- 
ing each takes the place of the cther. 
INT ERMINABLE. a. [in and termino, 
Lat.] In cnt ; admitting no bouncarv. 
INTER'MINATY. a. [mnterminatus, Lat.] 
Untoundet; uniimned. Chapman. 
INTERMINA”TICN J. {int-rmino, Lat.] 
Menace : threat. D. cay of FPicty. 
To IN] ERMINGLE. D. a. (iter and 
mingle.) To mingle ; to mix ſome things 
amongit others. Hocker, 


| 


To 


INT 
To INTERMINGLE. v. a. To be mixed! 


or incornorated. 

INTER MISSION. / ſintermiſſon, Fr. inter- 
miſſio, Latin ] 

x. Ceſſition for a time ; pauſe ; intermedi- 
are itop. Wilkins. 

2. Im:ervenient time. Shakeſpeare. 

3. State of being intermitted. 

Ben Jonſn. 
4. The ſpace between the paroxyſuis of a 
hy Milton. 

INTERMYSSIVE. a. from inter mit.] Com- 
ing by fi's ; not continual. frown. 

To INTERMIT. v. a. [ intermitto, Latin.) 
To forbrar any thing for a time; to in- 
terrupt. 

To INTERMI T. v. 1. To grow mild be- 
tween firs or paroxvi ns. 

INTERMI"TTE NT. a. intermittens., Lat.] 
Comin - by firs. Harvey. 

To INTERMIX. v. 2. {inter and mix] Fo 
mingle; to join; to put iome things among 
others. Hay coe. 

To INTER NIX. v. n. To be mingled to- 

ether. | 

INTE . . (inter and nixtura, 
Lan. 

1. Maſs formed by mingling bodies. Boyle. 
2. Something additional mingled in a 
mats. 

INTERMUNDANE. a. ſinter and mens, 
Latin.] Subſiſting be: ween worlds, or be- 
tween orb and orb. Loche. 

INTERMU'RAL. a. [inter and murius, Lat. 
Ling betwern walls. Aiiſcvortb. 

INTERMU”"TUAL. a. [ inter and nut nl. l 
Mutna! ; interchanged. Damir“. 

INTERN. a. {internus, Latin. ] Inward ; 
inteſtine ; not foreign. Ho: bel. 

INTE'RN AL. a. [internzs, Latin.) 

1. Inward ; not external. Lacke. 
2. Da 3 not depending on external 
accidents; real. Rogers. 

INTERNALLY. ad. [ from internal.) 

J. Inwar'ly. 
2. Mentally ; inte!lenally. Tavlor. 

INTERNE CINE. a. [ internec; ws, Latin,] 
Endeavouring mutual deſtruction. 


Hudibras. 
INTERNE'CION. fe [internecio, Latin. ] 
M-ſTacre ; flughter. Hale. 


INTERNU/NCI+). 7 (internuncins, Latin. 
Meſſenver between two partics. 
INTERPELLA”TION.{[trterpe ation Lat: ] 
A ſwnmons ; a call upon. Avl:ife. 
Yo By TERPOLATE. v. a. [ interpalo, 
atin. 
1. To Nia any thing into a place to which 
it does not belong. Pape. 
2. To renew : to h-gin 2g, Hale. 
INTER?OLAT ION. / U terpolation, Fr * 


| 


1 


— 


INT 


Something ad:led or put into the original 
marrer. 
INTERPOL.7TOR. /. [Latin.] One that 
foiſts in counterteit paſſages. Swift. 
INTERPO'SAL. /. on interp2ſc.) 
1. Interpoſition; agency between two per- 
ſons. South. 
2. Intervention. Clanville. 
To IX TERPO SE. z. a. | interpone, Latin.] 
t. To thruſt in as an obſtruction, interrup- 


tion, or inconvenience. Swift. 

2. To offer as a ſuccour or relief. 
lIiondwward. 

3. To place between; to make interveni- 


ent. Bacon. 
To INTERPO'SE. v. . 
t. To mediate ; to act between two par- 
ties. 
2. To put in by way of interruption. 
INTERPO'SER. / {from interpo/e.] 
1. Oue that comes between others. 
Shake) hearts 
2. An intervenient agent ; a mediator. 
INTE %POSIVTION. Je Cinterpofitio, Lat.] 
1. Intervenient agency. Atterburye 
2. Mediation; agency between parties. 
Addiſon. 
3. Intervention; ſtate of being placed be- 
tween two. Ral-igh. 
4. Any thing interpoſed. Alton. 
Ty N TERPRET. v. a. ( interpretor, Lat. ] 
To explain; to tranſlate ; to decipher ; to 
give a ſolution ot. Daniel. 


INTE'RPRETABLE. a. from interpret. ] 


Cnabl- of being expounded. Collier. 
INTERPRETATION. / [ enterpretatiog 
Nag in.] 
"The act of interpreting ; explana- 
"Gon: 
2. The ſenſe given by an interpreter; ex- 
po Ot, Hh99ker. 
3. The power of explaining. Bacon. 
INTERPRETATIVE. a. (from interpret.] 
Coll: eted by internrctation. Hammond. 
INTE'RPRET.ATIVELY. ad. from inter» 
pretative. ] As may be collected by inter- 
retation. Ray. 
INTERPRETER. /, [ interpres, Latin. ] 
1. An expoſitor ; an expounder. Lurnet. 
2. A tranſlator. Fanſbacu. 
INTERPUNCTION. / [interpungo, Lat.] 
P. inting between words or ſentences. 
INTERRE'GNUM. J. [| Lain. ] The time 
in which a throne is vacant between the 
death of a prince and acceſſion of another. 
Copley. 
INTERREIGN. (interregne, Fr. interreg- 
muon, Latin. ] Vacancy of the throne, 
Bacon. 


To INTERROGATE. v g. [inte rrog a, 


Lat.] To examine ; to que:tion. 
To 


To INTERRUPT. v. 4. { nterruptus, 


Tol 
To 


* thing, 
To INTERSPERSE. v. 4. unterſper/ur, | 


INT 
To INTERROGATE. v. 3. To aſk; to 


t queſtions. Hammond. 
INTE ROGATION. / [interrogation, Fr. 
interragatio, Lat.] 
1. A qucilion put; an enquiry. 
Government of the Ton 
2. A note that marks a queſtion ; thus 
INTERRO'GATIVE. a. Cinterragati vus, 
pore? ham. a queſtion , expreſſed in a 
ueftionary form of words. 
INTERRO'GATIVE. . A pronoun uſed 
in afking queſtions : as. who ? what; 
INTERRO'G ATIVELY. ad. | from inter- 
ative.) In form of a 2 
ERROGA'TOR. / (from interrogate.] 
An aſker of queſtions. 
INTERRO'GATORY. . [interrogatoire, 
French.] A queſtion ; an enquiry. 
Shakeſpeare. 
INTERRO'GATORY. 4. Containing a 


eftion ; expreiling a queſtion. 


Latin.] 
1. To hinder the proceſs of any thing by 
breaking in upon it. Hate. 
2a. To hinder one from proceeding by in- 


terpoſition. Eccleſiaſticus. 
3. To divide: to ſeparate. Milton. 


INTERRUPTEDLY. ad. [from interrupt- 
ed.] Not in continuity; not without _ 
e 


INTER Boyle. 
ERRUPTER. / [from interrupt.) He 
who interrupts. 
INTERRU'PTION. / [jnterru**io, Latin.] 
1. Interpoſition; breach of contt nuity. 
2. Intervention; interpoſition. Dryden. 


Swif 
INTERSPERSION. /. [from RE 


3- Hinderance ; flop ; let; obſtruction. 
Shakeſpeare. 
INTERSCA'PULAR. [ inter and /capule, 
Latin. ] Placed between the ſhoulders. 
RSC TND. wv. a. [inter and cindo 
To cut off by interruption. 8 
RSCRIVBE. v. a. inter and /cribo, 
Lat. ] To write between. 
INTERSE'CANT. a. [inter/ecans, Latin.] 
Dividing any thing into parts. 


Larin. 


To INTERSE'CT. v. a. finter/eco, Latin.] | 


To cut ; to divide each other mutu- 


ally. 
To INTERSECT. v. n. To meet and croſs 
each other. ns. 
INTERSE'CTION. / (interſectia, Latin. ] 
Point where lines croſs each other. 
| Bentley. 
To INTERSE RT. v. a. {interſero, Latin.] 
To put in between other things. 
Brereaucod. 
INTERSERTION. £m interſert.] An 
inſertion, or thing inlerted between any 
Hammond. 


] 


INT 
at.] To ſcatter here and there 


other things. 


The a& of ſcattering here and there. 

INTERSTE'LLAR. a. Intervening between 
the flats. Bacon. 

YNTERSTICE./. [inter/litium, Lat.] 

1. Space between one thing and another. 
2. Time between one act and another, 

INTERSTT'TIAL. a. [from 1 
Containing interſtices. ron, 

INTERTE'XTURE. /, {intertexo, Latin} 
Diverſihcation of things mingled or woven 
one among another. 

To ENTER UW YNE. 2 v. a [inter and 
To INTESTWEST.Y twine, or t.] 
To unite by iwiiting one in another. 

| Milton, 

INTERYV \T.. ＋ [intervollum, Latin.) 

1. Space brtween places; interftice ; va- 
cuity. New tor, 

2. Time paſſing between two aſſignable 
points. Swift. 

3. Remiſſinn of 2 delirium or diſtemper. 

To INTERVENE. v.. inter venio, Latin] 
To come berwerft things er perſons. 

Taylor. 

INTERVENE. / from the verb.] fi- 
tion. otton. 

INTERVE'NIENT. a. [bnterveniens, L1t} 
Intercedent  interpoted ; paſfins betweers 

INTERVEN FION. "hater + Latin.] 
1. Agency d tween perſons. — 

2. Agency between antecedents and confe- 
cutives. L' Eftrange. 
3. Interpoſition ; the ſtate of being inter- 
poſed. | Holder. 

Tao INTERVE RT. 2. a. — Lat.) 
To turn to another courſe. Watton. 

INTERVIEW. /. [entrevue, French.] Mu- 
tual fight ; fight of cach other. Hooker, 

To INTERVO'LVE. v. &. [inter volvo, 
Latin.] To involve one with ano- 
ther. 

To INTERWE'AVE. . a. preter inter- 
abe, part. paſſ. interwoven, interuwove, 
or interweaved. [inter and qwweave.] To 
mix one wr h another in a regular tex ue; 
tu inier;ningle. Aiilton. 

To INTERWTSH. v. a. [inter and i 
To wiſh muturlly to each other. Donne. 

INTE'STABLE. a. {intefab:lis, Lat.] Diſ- 
qualified ro make a will, he 

INTE STATE a. [intefatus, Latin.) Went- 
ing a will; dying without a will, Dryden. 

INTEST (AL. a. 14 Fr. irn in- 
teſline. onging to t uts. 

INTE'STINE. a. [inte/tin, Fr. micflinus, 
Luin.!] 

1. Internal; inward ; net external. pe. 
| N. Can- 


NT 


on ained in the body. Mi ton. 

1 . K: not for- th Pave. 
(TESTINE., J. (int haun, Latin. ], Thc | 
gut ;*the bowels. Arbutimot. 
To. INTURA'LL. v. @. in and thrull. 


. To enflave ; - fo Tſuackie; ww reduce to Er- 


vit ue. Trior. 
INTIIRA“TL. NIL NT, rom inthrall.] Ser- 
vieud-+; lere. Milton. 


To | IN. rim NE. wv a. [in and throe.}] 
To raile to royalty, to tear on a thronz. 
r NTIM CY. / [itrom iniimaze.) Cloſe ta- 


- MILIALLLY. Roger: 
INTIMATE. a. Tintimus, Latin.] 
1. Inmoſt; inwar |; intciiine. Tillotſon. 


2. Near ; not kept at a diſtauce. South. 
3. Familiar; clolcly acquainted. 
Roſcommon. 
INTIMATE. / (intimads, Spaniſh.] A ta- 
miliar fr end; one wiv is truſted with bur 
thoug! es. GHamrument of the Ti ONgues 
To INTIMATE. v. a. (intimer, Frenci.] 
To hint; tv 4.0:nt out indirectly, or r t 
very plaivly. Leacke. 
INT MATELY. ad. rom intimate.) 
1. Cloſ.ly ; with iutermixture of parts. 
2. Nearly; inſeparably. Addiſon. 
3- Famiſiarly; with coſe friendſhip. 
INTIMAA*TION. / from intimate., Hint; 
. oblc ute or indurect acclaration , or dircc- 
"tion. 
INTIME. , a. Inward; being within the 
* mais ; ; internal. Digby. 
T IN IU MIDA'TE. , a. [ntimider. 157 
To make feartul; to daitardize ; to make 


cowar'ily. | Irene. 
INTILRE. a. (cntier, F..] Whole; un li- 


miniſned; unbroken. Hooker. 

INTIRENESS. . (from intire.] Whoie- 
ne ſs; integrity. Donne. 

INTO. prep. [iz and 73. 

1. Noting entrance with regard to place; 
be xvent into the houſe. Wutton. 
2. Not ng penetration beyond the ou ide: 
moiflure finks into the hodv. Pope. 
N. ting a new ftate to which any thing 
is broug cht by che agency of a cauſe: he 
was brought io danger by raf. Boyle. 

XTOIIR ABLE. a. Tintolrabilis, Lat 4 
1. Infurcrabic; not to be enduted; not to 
Ve by, * Taylor. 

2. B:d bevond ſuft rance. 

INVTO “LI F 'R LBLE NESS. £ [from intele- 
rable.)- Quite 0. a thing not to be cnu— 
ed. 

INTO'LERARLY. ad. from intolerable. 
To A « Td bi; ond endurance. 
INTO “LE RANT. a. erat, Fr.] Noi 
ENGUT.:! :g; not able 20 en dure. 
Arbe hot. 


0 


INT 


To I'NTONATE. v. . e 


thun cr, 
IN TON TION: /; {aprongtion, Fa: 
8 mntnate. 1 The act ot! thunderin 
| To IN NE. v. n. [from 7 0 ike 5 
2 flow rragracted noiſe, Popes 
J 


4 


To "ENT ORT v. a. [intortuo, e To 
70 7 _ OST to wring. . 4 
0 X. V. As (it ane W 

Latin. ] Lo beg, 0 make l 


2 

INTOXICATION. ＋5 Com intoxicgte . 

Inebriation ; ebricty g; the act of making } 
drurk; the ſtate of being p ww 4; Scut h. 

INTRA'C TABLE. a. intrafabiks, Lat} 

gh Nn violent; ſtubborn ; ob- 
"UE, Rogers. 

Weoadzward. 


2. Unmanagealile ; furious. 
from intructa- 


LN TRA CTABLENESS. / 
; perverlenets. 


He.] Obſtinacy | 
INTR.\/CTABLY. ad. rom intractable. ] 

Urnmanag -abl ; itubbornly. 
INTRANQU ULLITY. . in and tranquilli- 

ty.) Unqui-.net> ; wan: of reſt. Temple. 
INTRANSMU'TABLE. a. [in and voy” 


mutable.) Unchangeable to any other ſub - 
fiance. Ray. 


Te IN FREA'SURE. v. a. [in and trea- 


Aire. ] Jo lay up as in a treaſury. — 
Shakeſpeare. 
To INTRE'NCH. wv. n. [in and tfencher, 
French.] 
1. To invade ; to encroach ; to cut off part 
of what be longs to another. Dryden. 
2. To break with hollows. Milton. 
3 To fortify with a trench. 
INTRE'NCHANT. g. Not to be divided; 
not to be wounced ; indiviſible. 
Shakeſpeare. 
INTRE'NCHMENT. . Cfrom intrench.] 
Fortifi-ati n with a trench. 
INTRY'PID. . - de, Fr. intrepidus, | 
Late} V'ea 5 5 ; Q 41 ing; bold, ue A 


b. idnefs. ' 
INT RE: PLDL V. a2. [trom artrepid. | Fear- 
Issy 50% lv; darin e. N 
INTKIC. CE :£ [from wtricate.] State ot 
being <ncangict ; perplexity; inv 2 
.. Addi 

IN TRICATE. a. [iztricotus, Latin,] 
tarigled © perpiexce ; invaved; eq KY 
ents! + obigure. Acgi/on, 
Tal I!NYBICATE. D. u. (from the 1 
tiv. J T > y rpicx; to darken. Not pr 


Yer, ot in we, Cam, 
INT TRICATELY. ad. ¶ from ode e} 
With involution of one . another; with | 

perp rpl-xity. Sei. 
INTRKICATE NESS. / [from intricute. J 
Pecplexity; in olution; obicucity, 


* CUUFaAave; 


N TO'MB. wv. 4. L and founb.] Tai me 
ina funcral moueticnt ; to bur. 
0. J. 


"Sidner,” 
a A 


4 


bt 
* 


NT 

INTRUGUE./. (intrigue, Fr.) 

*, pit; a private rail on in which 
at l-all wo parties are cugaged. Audi. 
2. [ntr.cacy ; comvlicatio'. 1075. 
3. The complication or paphkiity of a 
tale ot voce Pape. 

To IXTRUG UE. To 7, (nt, Tur, Fr. on. 
the ndun. To form plots; to carry on 

rate deſigns. 

IN'TRFGUER. /. fintriru-r, Fr.] One 
wiv buſies himfelf in privat adtions; 
une who forms plots z One Who pu fines 
omen. addij5:;. 

NTRIUGUINCGLY. od. ff. om i. gue. , 
With in rai; with fecrer plottin's, 5 
INTRUNSECAL. g. [#::trinjects, Latin.) 
1. Internal; ſolid; natural; not acci- 
dental. Bentiry. 
2 [ati ste; lofty familiar. I”ottun. 
INTR.'NSECALLIY. od | tromintu;feca!. 
1. Internally ; natur ly; really, Sout 
7. Within: at tue inli ice I, otto't. 
INTRUNoECATE. a. Perpl: x d. | 
S ak fpeare. 

IN'TRUES'CK. a. [intrinſccus, Latin. 

t. Ily War; internal; rea}; rue. Hamm. 
2. Net Cependling on accident; fixed inthe 
noiu e of the eing. Ng gers. 

Ty IX LRODU CE, wa Tutroden, Latin. 

1. To conduct ur wher ino e place, or to 
a per ſon. Locke. 

2. To bring ſom:tking into notice or prac- 
e. Brown, 

3. Co produce; to give oc on to. ! g. 

4. Jo bring into ui ing or ctiſcourſe by 
probe ppatr ative. 

INT KODUCER 7. {from 7» troduce.] 

1. One who conducts augther to a plac? or 
perſon. 

2. Any one who brings any thing into 

<Qice or notice. 

INTRODUCTION.” [trodudia, Latin, 

1. The act of conduc:ing or ume ring to 
any place or per:on. 

2. The act of bringing any new thing inte 
7.nti-e or practice, Clarendon. 

3. The preface or part of a boek c:main- 
1 · Pr. vious mater. 

INITRODU CTIVE. a. troduci/, Fr.! 
Serving as m ans to ſon thing cite. South 

INTROD U CTO V. a. [from intro-luftnus, 
Latin.] Pievio!s, ſerving as Conveyarce 
to ſomething iu: ther, | 220: le. 

F.TROGRESSION. V ſintrogiaſio, Lat. 
Entrance, the act of entering. 

INTRO'IT. / (iatroi:, French.] The be- 
ie ning «4 the mals; the beginning vt pub- 
Kk devotiens. 

INTROM0TSSTO NT. / Cintromiſto,. Latin. 
The act of f ding in. Penirium. 

To I  TROMIT. v. a. [intronitto, Latin. 
T-ſndin;ioletin; to admit; to allow 
ro enter. | Holder. Newt5n 


INV | 
To INTROSPUCT. 2. 4. [introſpectus, 


Latin. „take a view of tue inſi le. 
INTNOS PE TON. / from intreſpect. 

A view ot the inſide. Heyden 
INTOVENIENF. a. {intro and uni, 

Latin.) Ewering; e mi in. Browns 


To IN i RUDE. ⁊. 1. {intrudo, Latin,] 


— —— OS} OE AGO OO — — 


t. Lo come in unwelcome by a K.. d of 
views; to cutcr without in vita im or 


p: rmiſtion. Matte. 
2. Yo en tach; to force ia une led or 
urnnrmtel. (v iaut. 
To INTKUi9 . . To force wtout 
richt or un cone. „he. 


INTRU TER. / from ire] One d 


| forc:s himicit into company or affairs 


wi hou? rig ht, Davis. Add, /n. 
INTRUOGION. { Veri, Latin.) 
1. Phe 40 of thruſt ng or tore'ng any thing 
or pet fon inte any place or tate, Locle. 
2. Encroachment pm auy perion or place. 
Wake, 
3. Voluntary aum unc-l'ed undertaking of 
any thing. Li tien. 
TZ INTKU'SF. v. a. fin and r.] To 
ticat wa cot, fidence; to charge with 
any t-cr:t 


IN CUFTION. / [intuizus, Latin] 
t. Sight of auy thiiv ; immediate knows 
ledye. Government of the Tongue, 
2, Knowicdge not obtained by «© 4#1.6tion 
ot rea n. Glanwillc. 
IN: UTTIVE. a. rtutivus, Latin] 


1. 8e:n by the mind immediately. Locke. 
2. Secing, not barely beiieving. Thogker. 


}. ILaving the power ot Oucovering inn 
immetliately wir haut rottoctmatien. Honter, 
NTIUTTIVELY. ad. {intaicoriaenty Fr. 
Without deduction of realen; by imme- 


diate perception. Hor her, 


Hatton. | NTT UMLSCENCE.T |. {intumeſrence, Fr, 


Iv TUNMtTSCENCYS une, Latin,, 
Sewell ; rome uy, Broxun. 
IN TUKRGESCENCE. / fin and tur ca, 
].,7tin.} Sweliiuy ; the att or [tate of tweil- 


«he, — 13 
— * rr 


INYU'SE. / intuſus, Lat.] Bruiſe. re. 
To IN TWINE. 2. a. [in and bie. 
1. Io twiſt; ta witathe together. Hooker. 
2. Po incontpafs by ci ling count it, Lind. 
To IN\ ADF. wa. udo, Latin.] 
1. P attack a couu..y; to mak. an hoſ. 
tile entrance. Kut. 
2. To sttack; toailiil; to aiſanit. Shuk. 
3. To violat» with tte fir att of hor li- 
tv; h attack. Dryduu. 
IN VADER. / (from inrrado, T.tin, | 
1. Ove who enters wich hoſtihry-mro the 
poſt: fit--1s of another. Beicon. 
2. An ailailant. 


+. Encroacher: intend er, tHi:mmmond, 


INVALE'SCENCE. / find a, Latir.] 
Pit. 
INVA- 


Strength; Loalth, 


78, 
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INV 
NY A'LID. a. { invoiidas, Latin.) Weak, 
of 10 u Eight or COVEeNCY s 
To INv A'LIDA FL. , a. from in b., 
To w:aken ; to ucp.rve of force or effi- 
Car Ve 
INVAL“ D. /, {Fr. } One diſabled b fick: 
„:e or hurts. Prien. 
INVALUDILY. / {/rralulite, Frencu. 
1. V. akne.ts ; w 414! Of cogeng y. 
2. Nan ot boltly nrength. Tor19le. 
INVALUABLE. a. [ ant wrilune.} Pre- 
cious above ecfiitmaiion; inc.:tunablr. 
Ailerbnure. 
INV VRIUABLE. a. firwmariabl-, French.) ! 
Unchingeable; C:riuatarite Bows. 
INVATUABLENE 3» { [from invariable.] 
Lima; co lancy, 
INVARIABLY. a/. [tron ie. 
Uncr mgrabiy ; conflla.tiy. Atergury. 
INVA“SION. . , Latin} 

1. Is ti c entra; ce upon the rights or poſe 
le ſſions of another; hoſtile encrouach- 
nent; 

2. Attack of an epi ſemical diſeaſe. 

Arbutonnt. 

INV -\'SIVE. a. Crom inne. Ertiring 
noltilely upon other mens pot ſions, 

Dryden. 

IRVE'CCIVT. /,. [inwedtive, French.) A 


cenfire in ipc eh or writing, Heouker. 


INVECTIVE. @. (tram the nouns] Siti- 
r. eil, ahne. Hoster. 
INVE'CTIVELY. ad. Satirically; __ 

ve . 


TY INVETOU. v. a. (inge, Latin.] To 
nter _centaire or reproach. Arhuthnc:. 
INVEiGiHER., /. Crom invcigh.} Vene- 
ment rover. TWIT: 17 
To INYEIGHLE. va rw /ture, Italian. 
To p.1tuade to fps ing bad or hurtful; 
to seeed; toahure. Hudibrus. 
INV ETOUCER. , iron invet . $5 cer's 
div.: -tinrer co iti. Sarc;s. 
SINTVE NT. v. a. Cutenter, French. 
1. Lo uncover; to nad ost; to cxdog hate. 
Ai. u. irbuthuc:. 
2. To icrge; to contrive falie: v; 2 ta“ ri- 
Cate. AY he its i Here. 
3. To freien; to make by the iinaginatien. 
3. To ischt en; t met with, Sener. 
INV:UNEER: / ſtrom moertcrnr, French., 
1. One who prottuces fornetiing nen; 4 
d: v.f.r of ſomething not kn. Garth. 
7. A orger. | 
INVE'N'TION. / [invention, French] 
I. eichion. Rofeoinms1. 
2. IM ſcortry. Rey. 
3. Excogitatioa; act cf producing ſome- 
ting new. Dryden. 
4. For ery. Shakeſ1rare. 


ton. 


5. The thing invented. Milton. 


INV 
Nv NT V. (1. . F. Up Ok at 
zen uus, TEaGy at exp dients. % bunt. 
INVENT OX 4 rn. Lat: h. 
1. A Ender out of eunsthing 1m We. ANM¹ton. 
2. A contrive. ; a fram r. SPaP/penre. 
INYE's  O' REALLY. 2. In nianner of an 
vent ry Shakoſpeare. 
INVENTORY. . {inrmontoriuts Latin. 
An accourit or catalogue of n.ovcables. 
SoeAator. 
To INVENT CRY. . a. nw toricr, Fr.)] 
To regiſter: to plare in a catall,gue. 
(gw ,,. of the Tongues 
INVE'NTRE3S, /. 11 .aeitiiie, Fr. from in- 
2 r.] A Toma tot invents. Burnc?. 
INVERSE. . ui, Oro , Lat in.] 
I, verteq; r:ciprete |; oppolec to direc”. 
INVEP.SIOMN. / [inrfongs Fre inver/io, 
La' in.) 
1. Change of or.!-r or time, ſo as that the 
lit is ur it, and rf latt. Drau. 
2. Change of place, fo as that each takes 
the roten of the other. | 
To INVE R : . v u. Ce rie. Latin 
1. Fo turn up down; to piace in con- 
trary g.cthod er ore to that which was 
betare. Ju r. Dryden. Nutts. 
2. To place the l t fi. H. Priare 
„To divert ; to ucu into anotaer chan} 
nel; to imbezzis. | Rv. 
INVE'RTEDILY. ad. from in derte. In 
canary or reverted order, Deri am. 
To iNV EST. v. a. finwe/ito, Latin,] 
1. To dr is; to lache; to array. Mittin, 
2. To place in peſteſHo of a rank or office. 
Ii;oker. lorendgn, 
3. To adorn, to grace. Shurefpeare, 
4. Lo conter; to give. Bacon, 
5. To incloic ; io furcound & as to inter- 
cep fuccoms or proviſions. 
INVE'STIENT. 2. (i end, Latin.] Ca- 
v ring; chalins. W0dward. 
INVE'STIGABLE. a. Cron inze/tigace.] 
To bz i-arched cent; Giſcoverzbl: by ra- 
tion hitqueF tion, Iioler. 
To INVESTIGATE: . a. Cumin, Lat.] 
To rar th out; to ſind out by rational dife 
guten. Cheyue, 
INVESTICATION. , nveft;gotio, Lat.] 
1. Pac aft of the mind by wach unknown 
truths are titcovercd, Watts. 
1. Eremit Hope. 
INV uo FUTURE, / {Trenct.] 
1. The right ot giving peilcſion of any 
manor, calle, or henefice. Rule. 
2. The act of giving po. Ron. 
INVESTMENT. / L and venent. 
Dreſs; clothes; garmeit ; habit. Shakeſp. 
INVE"TERACY. / {irwetcratio, Latin,] 
1. Long cortiauance of avy thing bad. 
Ada, 
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INV 


2. In phyſicx. 1 Long continuance of a 
dilcale. | 

INVTERATE. 2. [inveieratus, Latin.] 

1. Olc; lon? eftabFſhed, Bacon. 

2. Obſtinare by long continuance. Seit. 

5 in a good ſenſe.] ö 
o INVE'TERATE. v. a. [inwetero, Lat. ] 
To harden or mak: obſtinate by long con- 
tinuance. Bentley. 

INVE'TERATENESS. /. [from inweterate.] 
Lorg ont; 1wance ct any thing bad; oblti- 
nac cor firmed by time. 

INVETERA' YIOV. / {irweteratio, Latin. 
The act ot hardening or confirming by long 
continuance. 

INVFDIOUS. a. [inw#dinſus, . 

t. Envious; malignant. velyn. 
2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred. 
Swift. 
INVIDIOUSLV. ad. from invidious | 
1. Maligr2ntly ; envicuſly, Spratt. 
2. Ia a manner likely to provoke harred, 

IN VIDIOUSNESS. /. [ from iwrdious. | 
Quali'y of provocing envy or hatred. 

To { NVVGORATE. v. a. [in and <govy.] 
To endue with vigour; to flrengthen; to 
animate ; to enforce, £Aijon. 

INVIGGRA'TION. / [from inwigarate. ] 

1. The at of invigorating. 
2. The ſtate of h ing irvignrated. Norris. 

INVINCIBLE. a. Lie, Latin. ] In- 
ſuperable ; uncongquerable ; not to he ſub- 
dned, Iinn'le:. Reuter. 

INVFNCIBLENESS. / ſtrom irivincible.] 
Uncor.guerableticſs ; mfuperabl-ne's. 

INVFNCIBLY. ad. [from t{.wircible.] In 
ſuperably ; unconquer.b'y. Milton. 

INVTVOLABLE. &. { inwis/a%i/fs, La in.] 

1. Not to be protaned ; not to be imured, 
2. Not to be broken, Fioorer. 
2. Infuſcepiible ot hurt or ind. Ailton. 

INVTOLABL.Y,. ad. firom irwin/able. | 
Withont bre xc h 3 Wilo tailure. Sproet:. 

INVVOLA'TE. 4. [ina lt˙ , Lovin. Un. 
hurt; uninfured; unpecaned, unpollut— 
ed ; unbroken. Drvden. 

F'NVIOUS. a. [wwiuvs, La in.] Impaſl.ble ; 
untrod-ien, Hudihras. 

INVISIBUVLITY. / ffrom ins. The 
Fate t being inviſible; imperceptiblencls 
to ſight. | Ray. 

INVISIBLE. 2. %% +, Latin.) Not 
percep.:ble to the ſigut ; Hot to be ln, 

Sidney. 

INVISIBLY. ad. rom invi/i27.) Imper- 
ceptihly ro the ſight. Denioam. 

To INVFSCATE. v. a. [in and wi/cus, Lat.] 
T> 'ime; to ir ti ngle in glätinous matter 

INVIT.Y'T: ON. / [invitatio, Latin.] The 


act of inviting, bi: calling to an 


thing with ceremony and civility. Dryden. 


=$ 


Brown. | 


INVOLUTION. / latin, Latin, | 


INU 


To Hei“ TF. % a. (inito, Latin.) 
t. To bid; to ak % y place. 
2. i: atlire; to periunde. 


Strife, 
i - Bacon, 
To IN VI IE. v. „. | invitc, Latin.} Th afk 


or cal to any thing pleaſing. Milton. 
INVFIER. / (trom invite] He who in. 
vites. Smalridge, 


INVI TINCLY. ad. {from inviting.) In 


ſuch manner a+ invites or allures. 
Decay of Piety, 
To INIT MBRATE. v. a. {inumbre. Latin.) 
To ſha +; to cover with ſhades. Dis. 
INU/NCTION. / ie, Lat.] The act 
of ſnitatin - or anointing. Ray. 
INU% DATION. /, inundutio, Latin.) 
1. The overilow of waters; fl. od; d<iuge, 
Blackmore, 
2. A confluence of any kind. Spenſer, 
To I NV: CAT v. a. inge, Latin. Fo 
invoke; to imp'iore: to ca upon; 0 pray 
to. Mu ton. 
INVOC.\'TION. / | inwratio, Latin. 
1. The at of calling upon in prayer. 
Hooker. 
2 The form of calling for the aſſiſtance or 
preſence ot avy bing. Wiſe. 
I'N VOICE. /. A catalogue of the frright of 
a ſhip, or of the articles and price ot goods 
ſent by a factor. 
T. INV IRE. .. a. T inwvco, Lat.] To call 
upon; to impyore ;; to pray to. Sialney. 
To INVCVLVE. Tt. 4. „a, Latin. 


1. To inwrap; to cuver with any thing 


circury luent. Dryden. 
3. T0 miply » 0 compriſo. Tilton, 
3. To entwill ; to jon. Mon. 
4. To take en; to caich. Spratt. 
e. To inrangle. Locke. 


6. To complicate ; to rake intricate, 


Locke, 
7. To blend; to mingle tegether confu'cd- 
ly, Vi 7 ”. 


INYO'LUNTANILY. ad. {fron 3. 
luntary.]) Not by chose; not tpontanice 
outt-.. 

INVO'LUNTARY. &. f ?nou9/1t re, Eye. 
i. Not having the pow er of choice. Poe. 
2. Not chen; not dene willingly. 


Locke, 


1. i be att of invoi-. ng or QWrapplig. 
2. The ſtate ot eing cutangler! ; compli» 
cation. Clariwilles 
3- That which is wrapped round any thing. 

To INU'RE. wv. 2. [n and ure. 

1. To hal. itugte; ro make ready or will- 
ing by practice; to arcuitom. Huvicl. 

2. To bring into uſe; to practiſe agun. 
INU'REMENT. /. from inure.] Pradlice; 
haut; uſe; cuſton.; frequency. Wotton. 

To IN URN. v. a. To intomb; to bury. 
INU'STION. 


4. % 


10 B 
INU'STION. J lixn¹˙,, Latin. ] The act of 


marking by hre. 
INU'TILE. a. [inutile, Fr. inutilis, Latin.) 
Uicl-ſe; unprofitable. Bacon. 
INUT ITV. . linutilitas, Latin.] Un- 
leſſu -e; un pr fiahleneſs. 
INV NE RABLE. a. invulnerabilis,Lat.] 
Not to be wounded ; I-frire trom wounn, 
To, INWA'LL. wv. a. To inclule with a 
wall. 
TINVARD. 
INWA RDS. 
1. Toward tne internal parts; within. 
2. With ir fle xion or incurvity ; concavely. 
z. Into the mud or thoughts. Flenker. 
INWARD. . 
1. I>ternal; placed not on the outſid:- but 


ad. inpeand, Saxon.) 


within. Milton. 

2. Reflecting; deeply thinking. Prior. 

3. lutimate; domcnick. Foo. 

4. State in the mind. Shaxe/peare. 
I''N*VARD. /,. 


t. Any thing within, generally the bowels, 
2. Intimate; near acquaintance. 
Shaxeſpeare. 
INWARDLY. ad. {from inward.] 
1. In the heart; privately. Shak ſpeare. 
2. In the parts within ; ; internal: y 


Arvuthnot. 
With inflexion or concavitv. 
10 NW ARDNESS. . | from inxv.rd.] Inti- 
:nacy ; familiarity. Sh pes e. 
75 IN UE AVE. preter.mWwore or vena 
ed, part. paſſ. ;:2v0we or inxzvoven. [14 and 
abr. 
1. To mix any thing in weaving ſo that 
it tyrms part of the texture. Pope. 
2. jo -ntwine ; to complicate. Jiiinm. 
To IN WOYQD. v. 4. {in and wood. I. 
hide in woo''s, Sidney. 
＋ INWRA'PP. v. a. [ia and crap.) 
To cover by involu ion; to involve. 
. To perplex ; ; to puzzic with difficu'ty 
or obſcuritv, Baron. 
To rav iſh ; 70 Wein. AI. Ii gu. 
INWRO/UGLT L. a. {in and wrought Ad- 
orned xith work. Milton. 
To INWREATHE. . a. {in and get. 
'F» ſurround as with a wreath. i cn. 


JOB. 7. = | 


1. * low mean lucrative buſy aſcuir. 
2. Petty, piddling work; a piece oi chance 
wor':. Pepe. 
3. A ſudden ſtab with a ſharp inilru- 
ment, 
To JOB. . a. 
1. To ttrike ſuddenly with a * inſtru- 
ment. L' Eftrange. 
2. To drive in a ſharp inſtrument. Maxon. 
75 JOB. v. 1. To play the ſtock jobben, tv 
buy and fell as a breker. Pope. 


| 
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JOB's fears. /. An herb. 

10 BBER. / from 56. 
T A man who ſells ftocks in the publick 
funds. Sawift. 
2. me who does chancework. 

JOBBERNQY/WL. Cobber, Fiemiſh, dul! ; 


huol, Saxon, 2 head. ] Logecrbead ; 
blockhe:d. as. 


JO'CKEY. from Fack.] 
1. A fellow that rides horſes in the 
race, 
1 man that deals in horſes. 
« A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. 
7 J O/CKEY. . a. [from the noun.] 
© jott e by ricling againtt one. 
2. lo cheat; to trick. 
JOC OSE. a. C οναn, Latin.) Merry: 
wog ih; given to jeſt, Watts. 
CO SELY. ad. [troin jocoſe.] Waggiſnly; 
i jt; i game, roam. 
JOCU'SEN ESS.2 / {from fecoſe. ] Wag- 
JOCO SLT x. Sery; ; merrin. ent. 
JOCULAR. a. { jorn/aris, Latin. ] Uled in 
jet; meriy ; jocole; wanpith. 
Gon rnment of the Tongue. 
JOCULARiTY. / { tro jocuar,] Merri- 
ment; difpotition to jet. Brown. 
JOCU 'ND. a. | jucundus, Latin.) Merry; 
gay; ay ; ivory, Milton. 
JOCU/NDLY. ad. [from jocund.) Merrity ; 
Pp Th'2 South, 
To jOG. v. a. C, Dutch.) To puth ; 
to ſhake by a ludd-1 mputte. Norris. 
To JOG. v. 2. I move by tuccut- 
lat ion. 
CRY . \from ad verb.) 
A puſh; a flia l: anc; a ſulden inter- 
9 on by a pa. ir ink. e2alrburmmote 
2. A rub; a {mai top. Clan uille. 
z. Ab nall tro: 
I0/GGER. p Droid One who moves 


ieavily an! duily, Dede. 
To WYGGLE. 7, n. To ſhak -. Derba - 

JO'LLN APPLE: . A ftp apple. 
Aortime , 


75 JOIN. d. H. ie, F.: nch] 
1. Lo add one to another in contiguity. 
Laia. . 
2. To unite in !-aqne or marriage. Dr. 
3. To daſh tog tner; to colude; to e. 


cc unter. Kro“ 
4. Lo aſſociate. 4 : 
5. To unite in ne at. Dryce . 
6. T unite in cone rd. Corintbiuus. 
To 1c in concert auh. Dry. 


T9 » JOIN. Is No 
To grow to; to adhere; to be conti- 
nugus with. AT, 
2. To cloſe; to claſh, S*ateſpoare. 
3. To unite with in marriage, ur any other 
league. Ezra. 
4. Io 


JOK 


4. To become confed: rate. 
JOiNDER. J. \trom fein.] Con junction; 


jan. Ng. 
IJOINER. V fro join.] One who! 
is to maæe utenſils ot wood . 
Mox0%:. 
JOINERY. / [rom j>*2r.) Aa art wher - 
by levcral pieces of woud are fitted an- 
joined tor ether, Moxon. 
JOINT. /, [ joixture, French.) 
I. Articu::tin of limbs; jurdvre of 
mov .bic bones in animal bores. Templ- 
2. Hinge ; junctures woich admit t 
of the parts, Sidney. 
3. (It. joinery.] Straight lines, in joiners 
INguage, is called a fai, that is, two 
pieces of wood are Mot. Moxon. 
4. A knot or comm iilure in a plant. 

5. One of the lumds of an animal cu: un 
by the butcher. . 
6. Out of Joint. Luxated; flipp*d from 
the ſocket, or correſpondent part where it 
naturally moves, Herb: rt. 
7. Out of Joixr. Thrown into contuſion 


trade 


and ditorder. Shakeſpeare. 
JOINT. a. | 
I. Shared among many. Shakeſpeare. 


2. United in the fame poſſeſinn, Lone. 
E mbined; acting together in conlort. 
755 JOINT. v. a. . rom the noun. ] 
1. To join together in contederacy. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2 To form many parts into one. Dryden. 
To orm in articu:atior's, K *. 
FE . To divide a joint ; to cut or quarter in- 
to jomirs, Dr; len. 
JOUNTED. a. [from joint.) Tull of joints, | 


kr o's, or COM iſles, Prvillips 
JOiNTER.,: {trom #9:r:t ] A fort of piane. 
Me xon. 
JOINTLY. ad. [from 3 
i. Together; not ſcperately. Hooker. 


2. In a ſtate of uni u or co-operation. 
Drza'cn. 


10 NTRTLS5 1 » þ [ from te. o| One who 
bels any thing mob Vinton e. Shak /Ariirts 
JOINTS 1 OC I. /. ein: ind .] A fe | 


fees, 


made not merely ty nferiion of th: 


Shokeſs: ur-. 


JO U. SANCE./ 


JO'INTURE. / ziuture, Frenc. 
ſetiled on a v its to be enjoyed atter her 
hi:ſband's Geccair, Pre. | 

JO1S T. / ſtrom p41 , French. ] The be- 
condary beam ct 2 mor. Hlor iii. 

To JOIST. z. a. (rom the Ry To ut 
in the mol er bens of a flooring. 

JOKE. / * jocrs, Lat. n.] & jeſt; for ething 
not ſeri.us. IWatts. 

To jORF. t. v. {/2cor, Latin.] To jell ; 


to lie merry in words or 1Qtons, Gay. 


+4 ww +47 


1C/KER. ,. from i.] A jeſter; a merry 


10U 


Muc. JOLE. /: { guew/e, French.) 


1. The lace or cheek. Eollieri 
2. Th head f a fiſh, Poe. 
To IOI. L. v. a. [trom al, the head.] To 
beat ine bead againſt any thing; to claſh 
with violence. 


TO'LLILY. ad. from jolly.] In a diſpoſition 


to no! 1 mirt, 1. Dryden, ; 
TOLL IMENT. . [from fol.] Mirtu; 
mert ment gelety. Spenſer. 
YLLINESS. 3 . 
r. Guaicty ; elevation of ſpicit, Sine, 
2. Merrunen: ; temvity, Add: for. 
JO'LLY. a. ali, French.] 
r. Gy; weiry; airy; cheerful. Burton. 


2. Pump; like one in hign health. 
South, 
Ts JOLT. v. uw. To ſhake as a carrizg” wn 
rang ground. Feb . 
To JOLT. v. a. o ſhake one as a carriage 
does 
JOLT. /. (rem the verb.] Shock; violent 
agitation Sewvft. 
10T. THEAD. . A great head; a do!:, a 
bl. K. cad. Cru. 
JONQUTLLE., 4. { jowquille, Frenth. ] A 


In-c d fladi Thorſon, 
JORDEN. +1 (Fon fercus an'] den, recepta- 
cue. net. 
To JO'S'FLE. w. a. [joufter, Freach.] Te 


juſt . % rſh a, amt. 
1OT. J. [is.] A phint, a tittle, Spenſer. 
JO'VIL4 L. a. io. Ferenc l. 
1. U dert the influence of Jupiter. Brown. 


2. Gay; airy ; merry. Baran. 
JU/V!AL LY. ad. (trom jowial.] Merrily ; 
pany, 
TO'VIALNESS. / {from jowial. ] Gairty ; 
m:nmernt. 


eriJance,French.] jol- 

tv; -M Preithent ; N Herner. 

IJOUEKN L. a. fjournal-, French; gior:.a'e, 

Ir. an.] Daily; q. ue tit tan. Shakeſpearc. 
TOURN AL. / F; 22 „ü, French.) 

8 diary ; au account kept of daily 


tranlacticns. drbuthn.:. 
2. Any * pul}! ved daily. 
JI UR NAT. iS Tron 7wurrals ] & writer 


of journals. 
FZURNEY ＋ NU nee, Fren: b.] 
1. The travel ot 2a av. Miitou. 
2. Trazel by land; a voyage or trave! by 
—_ Rogers. 
Paſſage from place to place. BPurnet. 
7, 10 Un NE L. v. 3. (rom the noun. To 
travel : 19 paſs from place to place. 
JO'URNEYM +N. /. [ jrurnce. a day's 


work, Fr. an-! man.) A hired. workp1an, 


Dennis. 


telinun, 


JOURNEY WORK. /. journee, French, 


and wert.] Work comes for h ire. 
JOUST, 


ay 


M462. 
ritcr 
tn. 


1 by 
Cers 


INXX 
JOUST. p {for , French.] Tilt; tonrna- | I'RKSOMENESS, . [from irk/ome.] Ta- 


ment; mock fight. It is now written tels | 


properly /. : AM ilian. 
To JOUST. g. n. { joufter, French. ] Io run 
in the .. Mi. ton. 
JUW LER./. A bind of hunting do. 
Dyvchn. 
TO/WTER. /. A fiſh- driver. Crew. 
107. / | #555. French 
1. Tuc paſſi m -roduced by any happy ac- 
cident; planets. Soth. 
2 (G3 ety M mer ment ; {cflivity. Dry«'-1. 
3. Happin*!s ; fen „. Shahelprare. 
A» A rerm of iOnincts. SÞ. thr pretre. 
To JOY. TW. N. LON tlie noun.) To rene 3 
to he glad; to cxult. J. otton. 
To JOY. . 4. . 
t. To congratulate; xo entertain kind!y, 
2. To via in; to exit lirat-, Sie ney. 
3. [Jotir du, French. ] To enjoy ; to have 
hapay pot fron, Milton. 
TOY ANCE. / | j2iant, old French] CGaic- 
ry; teſtivity. Spenſer, 
JOYFUL. a. | joy and ful. Full of joy; 
olad ; exutting, ANT. 
JO'YFULLY. ad. {from ia. With iy; 
Lally, | ; : : H 1. 
JG/'YFULNESS. / [from . Gd; 
JV . Demurcronomy. 
JO'YLESS. a. from ev. 
1. Void of joy; fechung no plcaſure. 
_ &-ſhes e. 
2. It has ſometimes of befere the vh;oct, 
Io Giving 193 vicalure.. Suhr. 
J0˙ 00S. a. „re, French. | 


t. lad; gay; merry. Prinr, 
2, Civine jew. Spenſer. 
IPECACUA'NHA, /. An Indian ptant ; 
aken to prnure vorite. . 


IRA'SCIBLE. a. ſrrajcrhilis, low Lat. iu - 
feible, French.) Vartakiiy of the natur of 
anger. : 1): by. 
IRE. / (Fr. 1, Laiin.] Anger; rave ; pal 
ftjon=r<© t.atreel, Dryden. 
TREFUL. a. {ire ant! ul.] Angry; raving; 
turions. Drriden. 
VREFULLY. ed. (from ire.] With ire; in 
an angry manner. | 
FR. TA 8.4 
1. The rau baw. . Brown. 
2. Au apptarance of lizht reſemhline the 
rainhouW. Nin 
2. The cle rout the pupil of the c ye. 
4. The oder de luce. Aton. 
Ty IRK. . a. C/, work, Iflandick. J 7 
irks we; Lam weary or it. 
Shaheſp:are. 
IRRSOME. a. rom irł.] Wearilovie ; te- 
mus; troubleſome. o/. 


LIK KOM. . from .] Weari- 
tuncly ; revioufly. 


IRR 


t10uinets ; wearitomentſs. 


IRON. / linen, Saxon. 


i. A metal common to all parts, and of a 
imall price. Though the hghteft of all 
metals, except tin, it is the hardeſt ; and, 
when pure, naturaily malleable: when 
wrought into ftecl, or when in the im- 
pure Hate font ns wſl fate, in which it 
is called caſt iron, it is f. arce mallteatile. 
Ir: n is very capable of rut, very tororOUS, 
and requires the {tronge{t fire of alt the 
metals ty melt it. The th ciftck gravicy 
ot iron is to water as 5031 is to coc. 
Ion has greater medi inal viriucs than o- 
ther meta.s. H.. 

2. Kay inhrument or utenſil made of iron. 


Pope. 
I'RON. a 2 
1. Made of iron. Nor: iur. 
2. R ſembiing z on in colour. 

- N aodzuard. 

3. Harſh; ſevere ; rigid; miſerable. 
| Ciro 4, 48. 
4. Ind. H uble; unbroken. Plilaps. 
rt. Har! ; in. penstrable. S bee. 


To IKON. S. a. from the noun.] 
t. jo lnmooth with an iron. 
2 To tſhakle with irons, 

IKO'N:CA i, a. [from irony.] Expreſſing 
un- thing and meaning ar ther. Brown. 

II. N CALLY. ad. {from ironiciil.] By the 
u v1 1onV, Bacn). 

IRONMONGER. / (ron and moager.} A 
dar in iron. 

IRON WOOD. LA kind of woed extreme- 
ly hard, aid e ponderous as to fink in 
Water. 

RON WORT. / & plant. Auer. 

IKON V. g. [tom ou. ] Made of iron; 
parraking of iron, Hammond. 

KON. /. f irane, French.) A mod- if 


| 
| fprech in Nich the meaning is contrary 


to the wor, 
IK VDIANCE. 7 f : 
IKW DANC ol J. (irradiance, Fr. 
ü. Enlion ot rays or heams of light up 
ans ahject. Braws.. 
2. ems licht emit cf, Milton. 
L IRRADIATE. 2. „. (ir-adis, L. a: in. 
I. I adorn with light emitted upm t; 
to brighten, gout. 
2. loenlighten intelbectually; to ith gu; 
taihu ünate. . te. 
3. Vo abimate by heat o lizht. , He, 
4- T* devo ate with thin mg OQrame tres. 
IRR CDLATION. , radiation, brench.) 
t. The act of emitting beans of light. 
» Ileninasion; nt liectual light. I. 
IRRATIONAL. g. ; rratienalis, Latin. 


Sw... 


| 1. Void ui reaton; vo of underſtandige, 
2. ADdſuy : 


IRR 


a. Abſurd ; contrary to reaſon. Hurmwey. 
IRRATIONA'LITY. / | from irrational., 
Want of realon. 
IRRA'TIONALLY. ad. [from irrational.) 
Without reaton : abturdly. 
IRRECLA'IMABLE. a. [ir ini reclaimable.] 


Not to be reclaun-d ; not to be changes | 


to the bett-r. Addijon. 

IRRECONCTLABLE. a. | irreconcilewible, 
French, 

1. Not to be reconciled; not to be 
praſed. Duden. 
2. Not to be made cor ſiſtent. hovers. 

IRRECONCTLABLE 1.55. / [from irre- 
concilable.) Impoſſibi! :; to be rcon 
diteg. 

IRRE\ ONCTLABLY. a/. from irrecon- 
cilable.] In a manner no. admitting recon- 
ciſia on. 

IRRECONCTLED. a. % and reconciled.) 
Not att; ned. Shaieſheare. 

IRRECO'VERABLE. a. [L and recover: 
able. h 

1. Na to be regained ; not to be reſtored 
or repaired, Rogers. 
2. Not to be remedied. locker. 

IRRECO'VERABLY. 09. {from irrecover- 

able.] Beyond recovery; palt repair. 
Milton. 

IRREDU'CIBLE. a. {in and reducil/-.] Not 
to be reduced. 

IRREFRAGAB'LITY. /. {from irreha- 
gable. Strength of argume1it not to be fe- 

uted. 

IRREFRA'GABLE. 2. rr Hagabilis, Lat. 
Not to be confuted; ſupei iot to argumen- 
tal oppolition. 

IRREFRA' GABLY. ad. from irrrfragu: 
ble.) With torce above coututat:cn. 

Atterbury. 

IRREFU'TABLE. a. [irren, Latin, | 


Not to be overthrown by argument. 


*7 


IRRE'GULAR. a. [irre; ulier, Fr. irregula- 


ris, Lin. 


1. Deviation from rule, cuſtom, or na- | 


ture. 
2. Immethodical; not confin-d to any cer- 
tain rule or order. Milton. Coley. 
3- Not being according to the laws of 
. vartue, | 
IRREGULARITY. / [ irregularite, Fr 
1. Deviition from ru!: . 
a. Neglect of method and order. 
Brown. 
3- Inordinate practice, Rog rs. 
IRRE"'GULARLY. a. rom irreguar. 
With obſervation oi rule or method, 
' Lock:. 


To IRRE'CULATE. v. g. To make irre- | 


Brown. 


ular ; to dilorde r 
IRRE' LATIVE. 2. [i: aud relativus, Lat:. 


> 


St. 


1 


Having no reference to any thing; ſingle; 
; unconnected. 
| IRRELVG!ON. / | irrel/igion, Fr.] Con- 
tempt of reli ion; in icty. Rogers. 
' IRRT LYGIOUS. 4. {trreligiv»x, French.] 
1. Contemnang religion; impious. Sc. 
2. Contraryx religion. Swift. 
| IRKELI GIOUSTEY. ad. from irreligious.] 
uh impiety; with irrelig ion. 
IREKIL N IEABLE. a. ſiremcubilis, Latin.] 
Amiting no return Dryden. 
(IRREME'DLABLE. a. [trremediable, Pr.] 
Mut ng no cure; incurable. Bacea. 
IRKRE ME 191ABLY. ad.[fromerremediable.] 
Mithout cure, Taylor. 
IRREMUSSIBUE. a. {irremifiole, Triench.] 
Na tO be pardoned, 
[RKE a4 SSIBLENFTS8, / The quality of 
org not io be ned. Hammngnd. 
IRREM YVEABLE. a. [in and remove.) 
Not o be moved; not to be changed. 
SH 4.5 bra res 
IRRENO'WNED. a. in and renown.) Void 
of mour. Sheer. 
IRRUTVARABLE. a. [irreparabilis, Latin. 
Not too we rermwered ; not to be repaired, 
IKRE PARABLY. ad. Without recovery; 
without amen. Boyle. 
KCREPLEVIABLE. a. (in and replewy.] 
Nut to be 1edeemed, A lis term. 
IRREPREUUNSIBLEF a. [irreprebenſibilis, 
Lit ies xm. fra blame. 
IRREFREHRY NSIBLY. ad. {from irrepre- 
i ſibir.] Without blame. 
IRKEPRESENTABLE. a. [in and re re- 
N uto be figured by any repreſen- 
ta jon. Stilling fleet. 
' IRR EPROCACILABLE. a [in and reproach 
| able.] Free fron blame; fret from 1e- 
pr ach, Atterbury. 
TREFEPROYACH +BLY. ad. [rom irre- 
'__ proacehable.) Without blame; without re 
roach, 
IRREPRO'VE.ABLE. a. {in and reprove- 
able.) Not to be blamed; irreproach- 
abic. 
IRRESISTIBILITY. , from irreh7ible.] 
Power or force above opp ſition. 
Hainmend. 
IRRESI'STIBLIE. a. {:rreaſiible. French, 
Superior to oppoſition, Higher. 
LYRESUSTiBLY. ad. tron zrre/iftibl-) In 
a mannge not fo be oppoled, Rogers. 
IEKRE'SOLUBLE. a. [in and reſolubilis, La- 
in.] Nat to be broken; not to be difto!- 
ver]. Boyle. 
IREESOLUBLENESS. /, {from irreſblu- 
.] Refittance to teparation in the perts. 
Boyle. 


IRRESO'LVEDLY. od. in and reel ved. 
Ithout ſettled deterulinatiocn. Harde. 
| IRRLE'- 


IRR 
IRRE'SOLUTE. 7. [in and reſolute.} Not 
conſtant in purpole ; not determined. 
. Temple. 
IRRE/'SOLUTELY. ad. | trom irreſe/ute.| 
Without firmneſs of mind; without deter- 
mined purpoſe. | | 
tRRESOLU'TIONA\ [irreſolution, French.} 
Want of firmneſs of mind. Addiſon. 
IRRESPE'CTIVE. a. | in and reſpet:iwe.] 
Having no regard to any circumitances. 
| Rogers. 
IRRESPE/CTIVELY. ad. [from irreſtec- 
tive.] Without regard to ciccumſtances. 
Hammond. 
IRRETRIE'VABLE. a. [in and retrieve. 
Not to be repaired ; irrecoverable ; irre- 
var able. 
IRRETRIE'VABLY. ad. Irreparahiy; ir- 
recoverably. Woodavard. 
IRRE"'VERENCE. / {irrewerentia, Latin.) 
1. Want of reverence ; want of 3 
1256. 


2. State of being diſregarded. Clarendon. 


IRRE'VERENT-. a. [rrreverent, French. | 
Not paying due homage or reverence , 
not expreſſing or conceiving cue venera- 
tion or re ſpect. Raleigh. 

IRRE'VEREN ILY. ad. ſtrom irre vereut. 
Without due reſpect or veneration, 

Gowvernument of the Tongue. 


IRREVE'RSIBLE. a. Not to be recalled ; 


not to be changed. Rogers. 
IRREVE RSIBLY. ad. [from irreverfibie.] 
Wii tout change. Hammond. 


IRRE'VOCABLE. . irrevocabilis, Latin. 
Not to be recalled ; not to be brought 
hack. 

IRRE'VOCABLY. ad. [from irrevocable.) 


Without re all. Boyle. 
To VRRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Laiin.} Fo 
wet; ro moift-n; to water. Ray. 
IRRIGA'TION. / [trom irrigate.) The 

act of watering or moiftening. Bacon. 


IRRV'GUOUS. a. [from irrigate. 
1. Watery ; watered. Milton. 
2. Dewy; moiit. Phillips. 
IR RLS. ON. /, {irri/i2, Latin. ] The act of 
laughing at another. Wood:ward. 
To FRRITATE. v. a. [irrito, Latin. ] 
1. To provoke; to teaze. Clarendon. 
2. To fret ; to put into motion or diforder 
by any irregular or unaccuſtomed contact. 
Bacon. 
3. To ſtimulate; to agitate ; to vellicate ; 
to enforce. Bacon. 
IRRITA'TION. /, {irritatia, Latin.] 
I. Provocation ; exaſperation. 
2. Stimulation; vellication. Arbuthnot. 


IRRTVPTION. / Cirruptio, Latin.) 


1. The act ot any thing forcing an en- 


Burnet. 


trance. 


Vor. I. 
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2. Inroad; burft of invaders into any place» 

IS. | iy, Saxon.) 

I. The third perſon ſingular of to be: I am, 
thou art, he is. 

2. Sometimes expreſſed by * 

'SCHIA DICK. a. C.] In anatomy, 
an epithet given to the veins ef the foot 
that terminate in the crural. Harris. 

I/SCHURY./ [iyvia.] Alt age of urine. 

ISCHURE”TICK. / [i/churetique, French.] 
Such medicines as force urine when ſup- 
preſſed. 

ISH. /. ſrpc, Saxon.] 

1. A termination added to an adjective to 
_ diminution ; as, bluz/h, tending to 

ue. 

2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termina- 
tion of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective: as, 
Savedi/l, Daniſh. 

3- It likewiſe notes participation of the 
2 of the ſubſtantive: as, man, man- 
N17. 

I'SICLE. / ¶ from jre.} A pendent ſhoot of 
ice. Dryden. 

IS N GLASS. / [from ice, or ife, and g/a/5, 
that ie, matter congealed into glats.} 
Tjhnglaſs is a tough, firm, and light ſub- 
ſtance, of a whitiſh colour, much reſem- 
bling glue. The fiſh from which ng 
is prepared is a ſpecies of ſturgeon. From 
the inteſtines of this fiſh the jfng/aſs is 
prepared by boiling. |. Hill. 

FSINGLASS Stone. This foffil is one of 
the pureſt of the natural bodies. It is 
found in broad maſſes compoſed of thin 
flakes. The maſſes are browniſh or red- 
diſh; but the plates ſeparated, are perfect- 
ly pellucid. The ancients made their win- 
dows of it, inftead of glafs. Hill. 

U3LAND. / {in/ida, Latin. It is pronoun- 
ce Hand.] A tract of land ſurrounded by 
water. T hom:ſon. 

I'SLANDER. / from and.] An inhubt&- 
aut of a country ſurrouaded by water, 

T bomſon. 

ISLE. /. [V, French. Pronounced le. 

1. An land; a country furrounded by 
water. 

2. A long walk in a church, or publick 
building. Pope. 

ISOPERT »tE'TRICAL. / Cie wis and 
peerg,] In geometry, are ſuch figures as 
have cqual perimeters or circumterences. 

ISO'SCELES. J That triangle which hath 


only two ſides equal. Harris. 
VSSUE. / ¶ ue, French. ] | 
1. The act of paſſing out. 
2. Exit; egteſs; or paſſage out. Prov. 
3. Event; conſequence. Fairfax. 
4. Termination; concluſion. Broome. 


5. mo deduced from premiſes. Shake/h. 
- 6. A 
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6. Afirtwe!; 1 vert wide in a muſcle 
for the i“ arge of humos. HETfeintar. 


7 Evactiat..n. Autth au. 

L. Fr.gruy; „ſſooriog. Drva-n. 

9. In law.) Tu hath divers pphea ons. 
fonetimes uſed for the clit ten b gotten 
be'w en a min an] tis we: ometimes 
for profits growine from an amercement : 
jo” et ins for profi of I1i,ds or tonem ne; 
ſo ems for that pont of meter dome nde 
ing in ſuit, whereupon ihe partias join and 
put the ie cauſe to the trial of tae jury, 


Cool. 
To ISSUE. 2. 1. [Cr, Itahan.] 
1. To come out; to pals out of any place. 


Y. t 

2. To make an eruption. Dryden. 

3. To proceed as an offspring. Kings 

4. T- be produce by any fund. Avi fe. 

8. To run out in lines. Luc. 
To FSSUE. v. 4. 

1. Lo fend out. Bacon. 


2. To ſend out jucicially or authorra* vt y 
Clarendoy. 

FSSUELESS. a. from i/4ue.] Without off. 
tprir g: without deſcendants. Carew. 
I'STHMUS. / C,, Lat.] A neck of 


land joining the peniniu... to the main 


continent. Saundys. 
IT. pronoun. (ir, Saxon] 
1. The neural demon ritive. Coaulcy. 


2. It is ſoneimes ex pre ſied by 7. 
Hudibras. 

3. It is uſed ludicrovfly after neutral verbs, 

to give an emphaſis: as, He dances it cell. 
Locke. 

4. Sometimes applied ſamil.arly, ludicr.1l- 

Iv. or rud: iy to perſons. SG. 
ITCH. / (Sicha, Saxon.] 

1. A cwanecous diſraſe extremely contagi- 
ous. vb ich overſpreads the b dv with {mall 
puſtules fillsd with a thin {rum an {raid 
by a ſaall animal. It is curcd by ſulphur. 

: Hudi” ras. 

2. The ſ-nſation of un-afive's in th: fie ns 
which is eafed by rul-hing. 

z. A conſtant teaziyg dchire. Pone. 

To ITCH. v. . {ir ,m the noun.] 

5. To ferl that unefinc ſs in the ikin which 
is removed by rubvirg. Dryden. 

2. To lorg ; to have continual dere. 

Sha ſb , 
I'TCHY. a. [from itch.) Iniefed with the 
itch. 
ITEM. ad. [Latin.] Alſo. A word uſed 
hac any article is added to the tormer. 
ITEM. / 
1. A new article, 
2. A int: an innnenlo, 
To ITER. TE. v. . ,o, Luvin,) 

1. To repeat ; to utter again; to inculeate 

by frequent mention. 


Gl an VI 7 lie. 


H coc. [fan Dudico, Latin.) 


up 


2. To do over again. Milton. 
EEA N T. 4. [zterans, Latin.) Repeating, 
IERATION. / [zteratio, Latin.] Repe- 

titi „; recryal over again. 
I'TUNERANT,. a. [#inerant, Fr.] Wander. 
ing; wit ic led. Addiſan. 
ITT. LAARKT. / [itinerarium, Latin.] A 
ook + rrav-ls, Addiſon, 
ITINERARY. a. (iiinerarius, n ra- 
ve ig; d me on a journey. con. 
IISLLT. pronenn. Fir and /e/f] The neu- 
tra! revimrocal pronoun applied to things, 
JUFBILAN ©. a. Jubilans, Latin.] Uttering 
fo gs t 119 ph. Milton. 
JUBLLA"TLON. % C /wbilation, Fr. jubilatio, 
Latin.) The 20 of declaring triumph. 


: JU'BILEPF. / { jubilum, low Latin.) A pub- 


Iick tefiivr y. Dryden. 
JUCUNDILY F. [ jarunditas, Lat.] Pleas 
fanitneſs ; agreealblone ds. Brozn, 
JUDAS Tre. / A plant. Moriiner, 
To JUDAT ZE. v. u. [ judaizo, low Latin.] 
To rontorm to the ſeus. Sandy. 
JUDGE. / F irge, Frew h; judex, Latin.) 
1. One who is inveſted wick authority to 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, real or 
perſona!. 
2. One who preſides in a court of judica- 
turc, Shakeſpeare. 
3. One who has ſkill ſufficient to decide 


upon the merit of any thing. Pope. 
To JUDGE. v. a. | jiiger, French.] 
t. To pals ſentence. Gene/is. 
2. To form or give an opinion. Milton. 
3. T. d ſcern; to diſtinguiſh. Milton. 


To JUDGE. v. a. 

1. To pals ſ-ntence upon; to examine au- 
thorrative'y. Dryden. 

2. To paſs ſevere cenſure ; to doom ſevere- 
iv. Matt heau. 

JU'DGER. / from ge.] One who forms 
ju&g. ent or paſſes ſentence. Digs. 
JUDCMENT. /, [ jugement, French. ] 

1. The power of diſcerning the relations 
betwern one term or one propoſition ar.d 
another, Locke. 

2. Doom; the right or power of paſſing 
judyment. Shake/þ. 

3. The act of exerciſing judicature. 

| Addiſon. 
4. Determination ; deciſion. Burnet. 
5. The qualuy of diſtinguiſhing propriety 


and unpropricty. unts, 
6. Op.c10n ; notion. Shakeſpeare . 
7. Sentence ag ainſt a criminal. Milton. 
8. Condemi ation. Tile: ſon. 


9. Puniſhment inflicted by providence. 


| Adaiſon . 
10. Diſtribution of juſtice. Arbuthnot. 
It, Jvſticiary laws, ſtatutes. Deuter. 
12 The l:f doom. Shakeſpeare. 


I. Diſtri- 


JUDICIAL. a. [ judicium, Latin. 


JUDVCIALLY. ad. [ from judicial.) li the 


JUL 


1. Diſtribution or juſtice. 


Clarendon. | 
2. Court of juſtice, 


At:erburs 


JUDICATURE. / [ judicature, Freie.) b 


Power of diitriburing juſtice. Bacon. South. 


1. Practiſed in the diſtribution of pubii ic 
juſtice. ently. 
2. I. flicted on as a penalty. South. 


f -- 1« of legal juitice. Grew. 
JUDVCIARY. a. { jrdiciarre, French.) Pall. 
in. jud ment upon any thing. Bogle. 
JUDVCLOUS. a. [| judicieux, French. Pru- 
d-nr ; wile ; ſkiltul. Locke. 
JUD{CIOUSLY. ad. [from judicious. Skil- 
tuily ; wilely, | Dryden. 
JUS. |. { j:2ge, Daniſh. ] A large drink. ng 
veſl.l with a gibbous or tweilng bell). 
Swift. 
To JU/GGLE. wv. n. [ jougler, Fr.] 
1. To play tricks by fl.gat of hand. 
Digby. 
2. To practiſe artifice or impoſture. 


Shakeſpeare. 
JU/GGLE. / {from the verb.] 
t. A trick by legerdemain. 


2 An impoſture : a deception. Tillotfon. | 


JU'GGLER. , {from j2gle. ] 
1. One who praQties ſlight of hand ; one 
who d:ceives by nimble conveyance. 
: Sands. 
2. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. Donne. 
JU'GLINGLY. ad. {from juzgle.] In a 
deceptive manner. 
JU'GULAR. a. C/agulum, Lat.] Belonging 
to ihe throat. i Wijen an. 
JUICE. , { jus, Fren-h.] 
t. The liquor, tap, or water of plants an! 
fruits. Waits. 
2. The fluid in animal bodies. 
PF-n FJonſov. 
JITCELESS. a. [from ſuice.] Dry; with- 
out mo ure. Aure. 
JUVCINESS. / from fuice.] Picnty ot 
juice; ſucculence. 
JUTCY. a. from juice.] Moiſt; full ef 
juice. Milton. 
To JUKE. w. n. { jucher, French.] To perch 
upon any tin; as buds, 


IVB. . A plant. the fruit is Ike a 


n Y. 0 
JUL. /. [Julius I.] The month anci 


ent:y called οαπο²ũð]eĩ , er tie Gt): from 
Ach, nan Jen bonvur of J 
Lern; te irvent! mouth frog Jiiuary. 
JUMART.j.(f-nch.]} the mixcure of a 
nul end a mer.. Lucke. 
To IU MBI.“ . +. a. To mix violent aud 
con wels eg ther.“ Loc.. 
To JUMBLL. v. . Lo be agitate!! to; e- 
ti. er. Sri. 
JUMBLE. / [from the venb.] C. ed 
mix «Ire; vient ande nue agitation. 
JUMENT. / # /ument, Fr.] Bean ber- 
then. Zreutos. 
To JUMP. v. 2. [ zumpen. Dutch. ] 
1. To l-:p, o Kip; ono ,§ ferward 
uit out . or Hehn; to bound. Sv, 
2. To lep iuddenly. Celler. 
3. To jol., N.. B. Ek 
4. Ta agree; to tally; to join. H. eil. 
JUNI P. ad. ExaQly ; nicely. SV ax g. 
JUMP. /. [trom e verb.] | 
t. The act of ju;nping; a leap; a fin; 
a hound. J. 2 te. 
2. A lucky chance. Shakeſpeare. 
3. [Fupe, French |] A waiſtcoat ; iber 
Rlavs worn by hckly Lidi-s. Clearteland. 
JUNNCATE. / [ juncade, French.] 
1. Cbeclecak ; a kind oi {weaimeat of 
curds and 1u;-ar, | 
2. Avy de icacy. Nilton. 
z. A turtive or private entertainment. 
JU'NCQUS. a. { junceus, Lat.) Full ot bul- 
rhe, 
JUNCTION. /. { jun@ion, French.) Union; 
coalition, Add:jen. 
JUNCTURE. / f{jurdura, Letin.] 
1. The line at wiach two things ac j (ined 
together. Eovle. 
2. Joint; articulation, Hale, 
3. Union; amity. King Charles. 
4. A critical point or article of time. 
A.dliliſon. 
JUNE. / Juin, Fr.] The ſixth mot trom 
nuat v. | 
JUNIOR. a. [ junior, La. ] One younrer 
than av. S. N. 
JU'NIPER. /; fo roniperus, Latin] A pant. 
Tü. bor; os powertul atenuim -, is 


1 KG 1 
re:1C&3S, and iris, 4 


JU/JUBES. & ſmall plum, bu it has 't e JUNK. / froh b. an ladian wor .] 


fleſh. Aſiller. 
JU LAP. / Arabick; ;:uapium, luw Lat.] 
An ex:emyoraneous forma of medicine, 
made of ſimple and compound water 
ſweetened. Quincy. 
JULus. 1 
1. July flower. 
2. Thoſe logg worm - like tufts or pilms, 


| IU“ KFT. / {preperly ſuncate. ] 


as they are called, in willows, Which, at 
the beginning of the year, grow out, ud 
hang pendular ; catkin. 


C' in. Bdcgu. 


e af od ct hel 


vp; A 1a 1m 1 
1. P. 


t. Ace twat. 
z. Knol entertein dent. 


7 Sk * 
Shade rare. 


| To JUNKTT. v. „ rom the noun.] 


1. To taft ſceretly; to make entertiine , 

ments hy fical:h. Sv 7. 

2. Tu feaſt. South. 
FU'NTO. ;. [taten.] A cabal. 


Miller. VV XV. 7. (dire, F. cuc un. frors is yo, 
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Jus 
of a white col-ur: the elephant carries on 
each fide à tooth of fix or ſeven foot in 
length ; the two ſometimes weighing three 
hundred and thirty pounds; theſe iw2ry 
tuſks are hollow from the baſe to a cert ai.: 
_— Hill. 
JUPP:YV F{. uppen, French.) A fhort 
cloſe coat. Dryde:. 
JU'R.\T. /. [ juratus. Latin.] A magiſtrat: 
in ſome corporations. 
JURATORY. a. [ juratoire, Fr.] Giving 
oath. Ayliſf.. 
JURFTDICAL. a. juridicus, Lat.] 
I. Acting in the di'tribution of juſtice. 
2. Uſed in courts of juſtice. Hate. 
JURFDICALLY4 a. [from juridical.) With 
legal authority. 
JURISCONSULT. / [ juris conſiultus, Lat.] 


One who gives his opinion in law. 


Arbuthmot. | 


JURISDFCTION. / [ /uriſdi#i, Latin. | 
1. Legal authority; extent of power. 
i Hayward. 
2. Diftri to which any authority.extends. 
JURISPRU'DENCE. / [ jur prudence, Fr. 
uriſprudentia, Lat.] The ſcience of law. 
JUR ST. /. L/uriſte, Fr.] A civil lawyer; 
a civilian. 
JU'"ROR. / \ juro, Latin.] One that ſerves 
on the jury. Spenſer. Dryden. 
JURY. / [jurati, Lat. jure, French.] A 
company of men, ſworn to deliver truth 
upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered. 
Trial by aſſiſe, be the action civil or crimi- 
nal, perfonal or real, is referred for the 
fact to a jury. This jury is moſt notorious 
in the great aſſiſes, and in the quarter ſeſ- 
ſions, and in then it is called a jury, where- 
as in other courts it is often termed an in- 
queſt. The grand jury conſiſts ordinarily 
of twenty-four, who conſider of all hills of 
indictment, which they cither approve by 
writing upon them Blu wer, or diſallow 
by writing ignoramus. Such as they ap- 
rove, are farther referred to another jury. 
hoſe that pals upon civil cauſrs real, are 
ſo many as can be had, of the hundred 
where the land in queſtion doth lie, and 
four at the leaſt. Cocbel. 
JURYMAN. /. jury and man.] One who 
is impannelled on a jurv. Swift. 
JURYMAST. J. So the ſeamen call what- 
ever they ſet up in the room of 2 maſt loſt 
in a fight, or by 2 ſtorm. Harris. 
JUST. a. jufte, French. ] 
1. Upright; incorrupt ; equitable. Dryden. 
2. Honeſt ; without crime in dealing with 


others. Tillot/n. 
3. Exact; proper; accurate. Granvilli. 
4. Virtuous ; innocent; pure. MAatthew. 


5- True; not forged ; not falſely imputed. 


JUS 


Equally retributed. 


FNoman. 
Completely; without ſuperſluity or de fed. 


6. 


8. R gular; orderly. Addiſon, 
9. ExiAly proportioned. Shakeſp, 
1. Full: ot ful dimenſions. Knoles, 
rf. Exact of retribution. 
UST. ad. 
1. Factly; nicely; accurately. Hooker, 
2 Mcrcly ; barely. Dryden, 
. N-ariy. Temple. 


JUST. /. \ joufte, French. ] Mock encounter 
on hre hack. Dryden. 
To JUST. 2. . | joufter, Frerch.] 

1. To engage ina mock fight; to tilt. 

2. To puſh; to rive; to juftle. 

JUSTICE. / [ juſtice. Frencl..] 

1. The virtue by which we give to every 
man what is his que. Locke, 

2. Vindicative retribution ; puniſhment. 

3. Right; aſſertion of right. Shakeſp. 

4. [Fufliciorivs, Latin.) One deputet] by tte 
king to do right by way of judgment. 

5. Jo'STICE of the King's Bench. / uſli- 
ciarius de Banquo Regis.) Is a lord by his 
office, and a chief of the reſt; he is called 
capitalis jufticiarins Angli. Vis office is 
to determine all pleas of thecrown ; ſuch 
as concern offences committed againſt the 
king; as treaſons, fe!onies, and mayheins. 

6. Ju'sT1ICE of the Common Pleas. Is a 
lord by his office, and is called dJominus juſ+ 
ticiarius communium placitorum. He origi- 

_ nally did determine all cauſes at the com- 
mon law ; that is, all civil cauſes between 
common perſons, as well perſonal as real; 
for which caute it was called the court of 
Common Pleas, in oppoſidion to the pleas 
of the crown. 

7. Ju'STiCts of A. Are fuch as were 
wont, by ſpecial commiſſion, to be ſent 
into this or that country to take aſſiſes. 

8. Ju'sTiCEs in Eyre. In French erre, 
iter. In ancient times they were ſent into 
divers counties, to he ar plcas ot the crown, 
for the eaſe of the fubjeAs, who muſt elie 
have been hurried to the King's Bench. 

g. Ju'sTICEs of Gan! Delivery. Are ſuch 
as are ſent to dermine all caules pertain- 
ing to ſuch as for any offence are caſt into 
a gol. 

Io. Jv'srices of N Prins. Are all one 
now a-days with juſtices of alliſe. 

11 Jv'sTices of Peace. E ad 
Pacem |] Are appointed by the king's com- 
miſſion to atteud the peace cf the country 


made of the quorum, hecauſe buſineſs of 
importance may nut be dealt in without 
the preſence of ene of them. Coavel. 


To JU. STI CE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


| adininiſter juſtice to any. 


Haygbard. 
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JU'STICEMENT. / (from j alice. ] Proce- | 


dure in courts. 
JU'S TICER. / { from To juftice.] Admini- 
ſtrator of juſtice. Dames. 
JU'STICESHIP. / [from ju/ice.} Rank or 
office of juſtice. Swift. 
JU'STICIABLE. a. [from ge.] Proper 
to be examined :n courts of juſtice. 
JUSTIFIABLE. a. (from juft:f;.} Defen- 
fible by law or reaſon; contormable to 
jull Brown. 


ultice. 

108 'IFLABLENESS. /. [irom juſtifiable.) 
Rectitude; poſſibility of being fairly de- 
fended. King Charles. 

JU'STIFIABLY. ad. [ from juſtifiable. | 
Rightly ; fo as to be In by right. 

JUSTIFICATION. /. | juſtification, Fr.] 

1. Defence; maintenance; vindication; 
ſupport. Swift. 

2. ö— by pardon from ſins paſt. 
Clarke. 

JUSTIFICA”TOR. / [from i.] One 
who ſupports, defends, vindicatcs, or juſ- 
tifics. | 

JU'STIFIER. / [from j/tifp.] One who 

juſtifies; who detends or abſolves, Romans. 

To JUSTIFY. v. a. /e, French.] 

7. Lo clear from imputed guilt; to abſolve 
rom an accuſation. | Dryden. 


| 


IVY 


2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
3. To free from paſt fin by pardon. As. 
To JU'STLE. v. n. | joufter, French.} To 
encounter; to claſh ; to ruſh againſt each 
other. Lee. 
To JU'STLE. v. a. To puſh; to drive; to 
force by ruſhing againſt it. Brown 
JU'STLY. / (from juſt.) 
1. Uprightly ; honeſtly; in a juſt manner. 
2+ Properly ; exactly; accurately. 


JU'STNESS. /. {from 5ſt. 

1. Juſtice ; realonableneſs; equity. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. Accuracy; exactneſs; propriety. 
den 
To JUT. v. n. To puſh or ſhoot — 
minences; to come out beyond the main 
bulk. Wotton. Broome. 
To JU'TTY. v. a. [from jut.} To ſhoot 
out heyond. Shakeſpeare. 
JU'"VENILE. a. { juvenilis, Latin.] Young; 
youthful. Bacon. 
JUVENTLITY. / from juvenile] Youth- 
fulneſs. Glanville. 
JUXTAPOSTTION. /. Carta and eme 
Latin.] Appoſition; the ſtate of being 
laced by each other. Glanville. 
IVV. / Ui, Saxon. ] A plant. Rateigh. 


k. 


KEE 
A letter borrowed by the Engliſh. 


It has before all the vowels one in- 


K variabie ſound : as, &cen, ken, Kill. 


K is filent in the preſent pronounciation 
before * as, knife, knee, knell. 


KA'LENDAKR. / [now written calerdar.]| 1. Sharpnels; edge. 
Shakeſpeare. | 


An account of time. 
KA'LI. / [An Arabick word.] Sea-weed, 
of the aſhes of which glaſs is made, 
whence the word altali. Bacon. 
KAM. a. Crooked. ah. 
To KAW. v. n. (from the ſound.] To cry 
as 2 raven, crow, or rook. Locke. 


KAW. / [from the verb.] The cry of a 


raven or crow. Dryden. 
KAYLE. / {quille, French.) 
I. Ninepin ; keitlepins. Sidney. 


2. Nine holes. 
To KECK. v. a. {kecken, Dutch.] To heave 
the ſtomach; to reach at vomiting. 
Bacon. 
To KE'CKLE a cable. To defend a cable 
round with rope. Ainſeworth. 
KE'CKSY. / (commonly tex; cigue, Fr. 
ercuta, L. 4 It is uſed in Staffordſhire 
both tor hemlock, and any other hollow 
jointed plant.  _ Shakeſpeare. 
KE'CKY. a. (from hex.) Reſeu bing a 
kex. Grexy. 
KE'DGER./. [from 4edge.) A ſmall anchor 
uſed in a river. 
KE'DLACK. /, A weed that grows among 
corn ; charnock. Tuſfer. 
KEE, the provincial plural of cow, properly 
41 G 


ine. ay. 
KEEL. / [cœle, Saxon; Kiel, Dutch.] The 
bottom of a ſhip. Swift. 
To - wn v. a. [cœlan, Saxon. ] To 
cool. 
KE'ELFAT. /, [celan, Saxon, to ned, 
Cooler; tub in which liquor is let to cool. 
KEELSON. / The next piece of timber in 
a ſhip to her keel. Harris. 
To KE'ELHALE. v. a. [keel and hale.) Tc 
puniſh in the ſcamens way, by dragging 
the criminal under water on one fide of the 
ſhip and up again on the other. 
KEEN. a. [cene, Saxon.] 
I- Sharp ; weil edged; not blunt. 


Dryden. 
2. Severe; piercing. Ellis. 
3. Eager: vehement. Tatler. 


4. Acrimonicus ; bitter of mind. Swift. 


| 


— 


K E E 
To KEEN. v. a. trom the adjective.] T. 


ſharpen. T hom/on. 


KEENL V. ad. [from keen.) Sharpiy ; ve- 


hement'y 
KE'EN NESS. % from Aen.] 
S/ akeſpeare, 
2. R gour o weather; piercing cod. 
3. Aſperity; bitterneſs of mind. 


| Clarendon, 
4. Eagerneſs ; vehemence. 
To KEEP. v. a. ce pan, Saxon; kepen, old 
Dutch.) 


1. To retain ; not to loſe. Temple, 
2. To hive in cuſtody. Krallen. 
3. To preſervt; not to let go. Chron. 


4. To preletve in a ftate ot ſecurity, 


Addiſon. 
5. To protect; to guard. Genc. 
6. To guard from flight. Ads. 
7. To detain. Dryden. 
8. To hold for another. Milton. 
9. To reſcrve ; to conceal. Bacon, 
10. To tend. Carew. 


11. To preſerve in the ſame tenour or ſtate. 


12. To regard; to attend. Dryden. 
13. To not ſuffer to fall. P/al. Milton. 
14. To hold in any ſtate. Locke. 


15. To retain by ſome degree of force in 

any place or ſtate. Sidney. 
16. To continue any ſtate or action. 

Knolle;. 

T7. To practiſe ; to uſe habitually. Pope. 


18. To copy carefully. Dryden. 
19. To obſei ve any time. Milton. 
20. To oblerve ; not to violate. Shakeſp. 


21. To n aintain; to ſupport with neceſ- 


ſaries of life. Milton. 
22. To have in the houſe. Shakeſprare. 
22. Not to intermit. Eccley. 
24. To maintain ; to hold. Hayward. 


25. To remain in; not to leave a place. 
26. Not to reveal ; not to betray. 


Tillotſen. 
27. To reſtrain ; to withhold. 
28 To debar from any place. Milton. 
29. To KEEP back. To reſerve; to with- 


hold. Jeremiah. 
30. To KEEP back, To withhold ; to 
reſtrain. Pſalms. 
31. To KEEP company. To frequent any 
ne: ic accompany. 0 


32. To KE company with. To have fa- 
ili ( Broome. 


33. To 


miliar intercourſe. 


KEN 


23. To KekEr in. To conceal; not to tell. 


34. To KEEP in. To reſtrain; to curb. 
35. To KreeP off. To bear to diltance. 
36. To KEEP of. To inder. Locks. 
37. To KEEP wp. To maintain without 
abatement. Addiſon. 
38. To KErP wp. To continue; to hinder 
from ceaſing. Taylor. 
39 To KEEP under. To oppreſs; to ſub- 
dur. | Atterbury. 
To KEEP. wv. . | 
1. Vo remain by ſome labour or effort in a 
certain ſtate. | Pope. 
2. To continue in any place or ſtate ; to 
ſtay. Sidney. 
3. To remain unhurt; to laſt. Sidney. 
4. To dwell ; to live conſtautly. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5. To adhere ſtrictlv. Aadiſon. 
6. To KE on. To go forward. 
Dryden 
7. To KEEP up. To continue undifu.aycd. 


Dryden. 
KEEP. /. ¶ from the verb.] 
1. Cuſtody ; uard. Spenſer. Dryden. 
2. Guarciarſhip ; reftrac nt, Aſcham. 
KE'EPER. / (from Ap.] 
1. On: who holus any thing for the uſe f 
another. Sidney. 
2. One who has priſoners in cuſtodv. 
Dryden 
3. One who has the care of parks, or braſts 
of chale. Shak: ſpcare. 
4. Oe who has the ſuperinten {ence or 
care of any thing. Rings. 
KE'EPER Vt e great ſeal. Is called lord 
keeper of tte rea. lea of En land, and is 
of the privy council, under whoſe han s 
af> all charters, commiſſions, and grants 
of de king, Hrengthened by the great ſeal. 
This ord keeper, by the ftatute of ; Eliz. 
hath the l-ke ju iſdiction, and advantages, 


as the lord chancellor. Cowel. 
KE'EPER>HIP. . \from keeper.) Oftne of 
a keeper. Carew. 
KEG. * [caque, French. ] A ſmall barrel, 


commonly ulcd for a fiſh barrel. 
KELL. /. A fort of postage. Ainſworth. 
KELL. The omentum; that ich in- 
wraps the gute. Witeman. 
KELP. /. A ſalt produced from calcined tea- 
weed Boyle. 
KE'LSON. [C more properly kee!/on.] The 


wond next the keel. Raleigh. : 


To KEMB. v. a. [camban, Saxon.] To le- 
parate or diſentangle by an inſtrament; 
to comb. Ben Jonſon. 
To KEN. 2. a. ſcennan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſee at a diſiance ; to deſcry. 
Aldiſon. 


2. To know. Gay. 


K E T 


KEN. /. [from the verb.] View; reach of 
ſight. Shake . Locke. 
KENNEL. . /. [chenil, French. 
I. A cot for dogs. Sidney. 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. The hole of a fox or other beaſt. 
4+ | Kennel, Dutch.] The water-courſe of a 
ftreet. Arbuthnot. 
To KE'NNEL. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
lie; to dwell; uſed of beafts, and of man 
in contempt. | L*Eftrange. 
KEPT. pret. and part. paſſ. of keep. 
RERCHE'IF. / 
1. A head-Crelis. Shakeſpeare. 
1. Any cloth uſed in dreſs. Haoywarw. 
KERCHE'TFED. 2 a. (from kerchief.] Dreſſ- 
RERCHEIFT. ed; hooded. Milton. 
KERF. /. [ceonppan, Saxon, to cut.] The 
lawn-away flit between two pieces of ſtuff 
is called a kerf. Moxon. 
KE'RMES. / Kermes is of the bigneſs o“ a 
pra, and of a brownith red colour, covered 
when moſt pertect with a purpliſh grey 
Cuſt. It contains a multitude of granules, 
fofr, which cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. 
It is found adhering to a kind ot holm 
oak. Hill. 
KERN. / [an Iriſh word.] Iriſu foot ſoldier. 
KERN./ A hand mii conſiſting of two 
des of ſtone by which corn is ground. 
TO KERN. v. u. 
t. To harden as ripened corn. Carex. 
2. To take the form of grains; to granu- 
late. Grew. 
RE'RNEL. / eig, a gland, Saxon. ] 
1. The edible ſubſtance contained in a ſhelf, 
2. Any thing contained in a huſk or integu- 
Men“. Denham, 
3- The ſeeds or pulpy fruits. Bacon. 
4. The central part of any thing upen 
which the ambient ſlrata are —— 
a Arbutbnot. 
c. Knobby concretions in childrens fleſh. 
To KE'RNEL. v. n. ſtrom the noun.] To 
ripen as kernels. Mortimer. 
EERNELLY a. [from kernel.) Full of 
kerue's ; having the quality or reſemblance 
of k rns. 
KE“RNEL WORT. / An herb. Ainfworth. 
KERSEY. /. Aarſige, Dut] Coarſe ſtuff. 
KES T. The preterite tenſe of coft. Fairfax. 
KE STREL. /. A little kind of battard 
hawk. 
, KETCH. / from caichio, Italian, a barrel.} 
A heavy ſhip. Shakeſbeare. 
KE'TTLE. / cer, Saxon.] A veſſel in 
Which liquor is boiled. Dryden. 
 KE"TTLEDRUM. / [ kett/e and drum.] A 
drum ++ with the head is ſpread over a 
body ot brats. * 


* 


KID 


KEY. /. [cœz, Saxon. 
1. An infirument formed with cavities cor - 
reſpondent to the wards of a lock. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. An inſtrument by which ſomething is 
ſcrewed, or turned. Sewvift. 
3. An explanation of any thing difſic ult. 
4. The parts of a muſical in{trument which 
are {truck with the fingers. Pamela. 
5. [In muſick.] 1s a certain tone whereto 
every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 
onght to be fitted. Harris. 
6. [ Kaye, Dutch; graz, French,] A bank 
railcd perpendicular tor the eaſe of lading 
and uniading ſhips. Dryden. 
KE'YAGE. / rom y.] Money paid for 
lying at the key. Ainfevorth. 
KEYHOYLE. / [4ey and hole.] The perfo- 
ration in the door or lock through which 
the key is put. Prior. 
KE'YSTONE V [key and fone. ] The mid- 
dle ſtone of an arch. Moxon. 
KIBE. /, [from Arb, a cut, German.] An 
ulcerated chilbiain ; a chap in the heel. 
KIBED. a. [from kibe.] Troubled with 
kibes. 
To KICK. v. a. [ kauchen, German.] To 
ſtrike wich the foot. Swift. 
To KICK. v.n. To beat the foot in anger 
or contempt. Tillotſau. 
RIC. /, {from the verb.] A blow with 
the foot. | Dryden. 
KTCKER. / (from Kick.] One who ſtrikes 
with his ſoot. 
KIVCKSHAW. / [a corruption of quelque 
choſe, Fr. ſomething.] 
1. Something uncommon ; 
ſomething ridiculous. 
2. A Giſh fo changed by the cookery that 
it can ſcarcely be known. Fenton. 
KI'CKSY-WICKSEY. / A made word 
in ridicule and diidain of a wife. 


Shakeſpeare. 
AIDE [4:4, Daniſh.] 
1. The young of a goat. Spenſer. 
2. [From cidwvlen, Welſh a faggot.] A 
bundle of heath or furze. 


fantaPical ; 


To KID. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring 


forth Kk üs. 
KI DDER. / An ingroſſer of corn to en- 
hance its price. At Rwvorth. 
To KIDNA P. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a 
child, and ap.) To ſteal children; to 
ſteal human beings. 
KIDNA'PPE. /. {frera kidnap.] One who 
ſteais hun an beings. Spectator. 
KIDNEY./. 

1. The{- are two in number, one on each 
fice ; they have the fame figure as kidney- 
hears ; their length is four or five fingers, 
their brradth tiwuwee, and their thickneſs 


| 


Ailton. 


| KIN 

two: the right is under the liver, and the 
let under the lpleen. The uſe of the kid. 
ncys is to feparate the urine from the 


blood. Suincy. 
2. Race; kind; in ludicrous language. 


L* Eftrange. 
EIV'DNEYBEAN. An herb. Miller. 
SEND . WORT. © . Plants. Ainſaworth. 
KULDERKIN. 6 [ kindekin, a baby, Dut.] 
A ſmall barrel. Dryden. 
T» KILL. v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.) 
1. To deprive ot life; to put to death as an 
agent. Mac. 
2. Lo deſtroy animols for food. SHA. 
3. To deprive of life as a cauſe or inſtru- 
ment. Bacon, 
4. To deprive of vegetative or other mo- 
tion, or active gqualitics, Floyer, 
KILLER. / {irom 4“. One that deprives 
of life, Sidney. Waller, 
KIL.LOW. /. An earth of a bla-kiſh, or 
deep blu- colour. Woodward. 
KILN. J- [eyln, Saxon.) A ſtove; a falrick 
formed tor admitting heat, in order to dry 
or burn things. Bacon, 
To KI/'LNDRY. v. . [kiln and dry.] To 
dry by means of a kiln. Mortimer, 
KILT, for killed. Spenſer. 
KV'MBO. a. {a /chembo, Italian.] Crooked; 
bent ; arched. Arbuihnot. 
KIN. /, [cynne, Saxon.) 
1. Relation either of conſanguinity or affi- 


nity. Bacon. 
2. Kelatives; thoſe who are of the ſame 
race. Dryden. 
3. A relation ; one related. Dawies. 
4. The ſame g-nerical claſs. Boyle. 


5. A diminutive determination from ind, 
as child, Dutch. 

KIND. a. {trom cynne, relation, Saxon.] 
I. Benevolent ; filled with general good- 
will. South. 


2. Favourable ; bene ficent. Luke. 
KIND. / (cynne, Saxon. ] 

1. Race; generical clals. Hooker. 

2. Particular natuie. Baker. 


3. Natural fiate. Bacon. Arbuthnot. 
4. Nature; nawural determination. 


Shakeſpeare. 
5. Manner ; way. Bacon. 
6. Sort. Bacon. 


To KINDLE. T's As 
i. To ict on fre; to light; to make to 
burn. King Charles. 
2. To inflame the paſſions ; to exaſperate ; 
to animate. Daniel. 
To KINDLE. v. n. (cinnu, Welſh; cyn- 

delan, Saxon. | 

I. To catch fire. T/a:ah. 
2. [From cennan, Saxon.) To bring forth. 
| KI'ND- 


.KIN 
EINDLER. /. [from indie,] One that 


lights; one who inflames. Gay. 
KINDLY. ad. [from kind.) Benevolent- 
ly; favourably; with good will. 


Slakeſp. 
KINDLY. a. * _—_ EDA 
1. Homogeneal; congeneal ; kindred. 
Os i Hammond. 
2. Blard ; mild; ſoftening. Dryden. 
KINDNESS. / [from End.] Benevolence; 
beneficence ; good - will; love. Collier. 
KI/'NDRED. /, ſcynnene, Saxon.] 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cogna- 


tion; affinity. Dryden. 
2. Relation; ſort. Shakefp. 
z. Relatives. Denham. 
KINDRED. a. Cangeneal ; related; cog- 
nate. Dryden. 
KINE. / plur. from cou. Ben Fonſon. 


KING. / [cuning, or cyning, Teut. 

1. Monarch ; ſupreme governour. 

2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; as 

ince allo is. 

3. A card with the picture of a king. 

4. Kids at Arms, or of heralds, a prin- 
cipal officer at arms, of whom there are 
three: Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. 

Phillips. 
To KING. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſupply with a king. 
2. To make royal ; to raiſe to royalty. 
Shakeſp. 
KI'NGAPPLE./. A kind of apple. 
KI'NGCRAFT. / [king and craſt.] The 
act of governing. 
KYNGCUP. / [king and cup.] A flower. 
KINGDOM. / {from 4zng.] ' 

1. The dominion of a king; the territories 
ſubje to a monarch. Shakeſp. 

2. A different claſs or order of beings, as 
the mineral kingdom. Locke. 

3. A region; a tract. Shakeſp. 

KYNGFISHER.F/. A ſpecies of bird. May. 


IKE. ; 
1. Royal; ſovereign; monarchical, 
Shakeſp. 
2. Belonging to a king. Shak, 
Noble; auguſt. Sidney. 


INGLY. ad. With an air of royalty; 
with ſuperiour dignity. Dunciad. 
KINGSE'VIL. / [ing and evil.] A 
ſcrofulous diſtemper, in which the glands 
are ulcerated, commonly believed to be 

cured by the touch the _ 
I 


KI'NGSHIP. / [from king.] Royalty; 


Shakeſp.| 


KNA 


thoſe who are of the ſame family. 
- Spectator. 
KI'NSMAN. / [kin and man.] 12 of 
the ſame raceot family. 
KV'NSW OMAN. /. (kin and woman.) A 
female relatiou. Denni. 
KIRK. / (cynce, Saxon.] An old word tur 
a church, yet retained in Scotland, 
Cleatelang. 
KFRTLE. /. [cynrel, Saxon.) An upper 
garment ; a gown. Shuteſ. 
To KISS. v. a. (cuſan, Welſh ; a. 
t. To touch with the lips. Sidney, 
2. To treat with fondneſs. Shakeſp. 
3- To touch gently, Shak-/p. 
KISS. / [from the verb.] Salute given by 
— lips. Dryden. 
'SSER. / _ kiſs.) One that kiſſes. 
KRFSSINGCRUST. / |kifing and cruſts] 
Cruſt formed where one loat in the oven 


touches another. King” s Cookery. 
KIT. / [kitte, Dutch,] * i 

1. A large bottle, Skinner. 

2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle. Grew. 


3- A ſmall wooden veſſe l. 
KITCHEN. / [k-gin, Welſh ; cine, Pr.] 
room in a houſe where the proviſions 
are cooked, Hyoker — 
KTTCHEN GARDEN. / [kitchen and gar- 
den.] Garden in which eſculent plants arc 
uced Spectamor. 
KI'TCHENMAID. / [kitchen and m. 
A cookmaid, or undercook. ' 
KFTCHENSTUFF. / [kitchen and uf. 
The fat of meat ſcummed off the pot, or 
gathered out of the dripping- pan. 
KI'TCHENWENCH [.[4:#chenandevench.] 
Scullion ; maid employed to clean the in- 
ſtruments of cookery. Shakeſþ. 
KFTCHENWORK. / [4:itchen and avors. ] 
Cookery ; work done in the kitchen. 
KITE. / [cyra, Saxon.] 
I. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, 
and ſteals the chickens. Grew, 
2. A name of reproach denoting rapa- 
city. 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper. 
Government o the Tongue. 
KFTESFOOT. / A plant. Ain/worth. 
KITTEN. /. [ katteken, Dutch.) A young 
cat. Prior 
To KI'TTEN. v. . [from the noun.] N 
bring forth young cats. Shale 
To KLICK. v. ». [trom clack.) To make a 
"KNAB. . 4. [bnappen, Dutch.) 1 
To V. . ztch. 0 
bite. L*Eftrange. 


monarchy. King Charles. South. | KNACK. / [cnec, Welſb ; cnapinge til, 
KINGSPEAR. / A plant. Miller. | Saxon.] f 
KFNGSTONE. /. A fiſh. a. 1. A little machine; a petty contrivance ; 
EINSFOLK. / fiin end folk.) ions; | a toy. bete, 
2 


vol. I. 


4a C 


K NC. K NI 


2. Area; ts; 1: aitual faciliey; a lucky cr ed, and ſo cut thi: the trunk and 


dexter <4 Hun Jonſon bran + mak an angle. Baron. 
3. \ nice trick. Pope. | To KNEE. v. a. [from the nun.) To tup- 
T. KNACE. wv. n. from the nonn.] Teo lcate by « celine.  Shakeſp. 
make a ſharp quick nufe, as when a Itick | KNE'ED. 2. om ner.] 
breaks. 1 Havicy kn es; ©, tn-bneed. 
KA- CFR. / (from Anise K.] 2. HI. n jo! mes; as kneed graſs, 
t. A maſtcr of imall wrk, Mortimer. | &NY"ET)EEP. a. {knee and deep. 
2. io, Latin. ] A ropemoker. | 1. te to the kners, 


9 Ahhh. 


1 W K *9 the knees, Heyden. 
N NX. ; A Wart, Dari N 4 * hard 


' 
| 5 E 1057.1. An herb. 
K 00 in Oe KNV N. J. f4nee and pau.] A b ttie 
CNG. a rom sung.] Krotty; fet | rohe hone at tre knee, about two inches 
with hr rough note, | Oran, pretty, thick. a litt'c convex and th 
REAP . un, V. eh, x pretnb-rance.] A Res, 2 4 t vered with a hnooth gert: 


Du. 
pi One! ance; 3 lweikng pronl inst. ne tors ide. Dt 9 
Bacon. | To KN FL. 2 . from 41.) To prito:m 

T. RN. P. . . AHnupheu, Dutch. | the tte toon fl ction; bend the Kine 
t. io bite; to bicak fert. NR hei £ (nee and tribute. 
gan Praper. Gee tin; worſhip or obritance non 
2. td. Erie.; 75 Helge fo a to mage | by fin! ng Milton. 
a ſnlarp noe Vie: ibat of 'Oreak in; KI I. I. / i, Welſh; end! an „Sax. Ine 

f „% . fray! ta bell rung at a tuncrai. Coolen 

T. RNAP, vm To mathe a from that;  RNEW, Che preterite of £2020. 
nate, h ij-non. NFF. fe plur. kriaves. ſeny, S2x0n.] An 
T., KNAPPLE, . „. mn 4. fe, infrement edged aud pointed, wherewith 
break off wita ſhaw qncs ole | meat i« cnt Watts. 
| 


Amfeuorth. | RNYGOT. 1 ſenihr, Saxon.) 
*NA/PSACEK. , {from free n, to cat.“ . \ d ivanced to 2 certain degree of 
The bay which a foldier carries on his my ta! tank. It was ancicntly the cuſtom 
back : x bag of proviſons. Xing (CH te htinnt EVETY man ot trtune. In Ene- 


\UAPWEED. /. A piant. Hitler. | land kinightnood conteis thc title of fr: 
K N PE. /. ter, German], A hart ho Thoda, fir Richard, When tue 
ct. nin Nasnot known, it was ulual to ſay, 
17 enapa, 5 Sazon.] „ir night. Daniel. 
A boy; ; a alale ci::id, „ Among us the order of Zonilemen next 
1. A 2 0 Roth oblole te. JI: iy. da rhe nohility, except the baconets. 
A netty raſca!; a ſcouncrel: ute. | z. Ach:zmpion. Drayton. 
4. A card wich a fulcier painted on It, | WNIGHT £&rrant. A wamerng knight. 
E::tihr ac. ; Len lun. Hudihraus. 
KN. AVERY. / ifrom @7:5e,) | XNIGHT Errantry. [from 4 epterrant.. 
r. Diſhonetly : tricizs; greed villany. b ne character or manners of wande rin 
Sake fy. | K nch's. Neri. 
2. \:ſchievous tricks or practices. - NIGHT tir Pol. A hireling evidence. 
Sh: %;7 1 Soil h. 


NXVISII. a. From &nare | | SNTSGUT ofthe Shire. The repreſenta ide 
4. Diſhoneſt : wicked ; frauculent. Pepe: of a county in pirliament: he formerly 
2. Wagęiſh; miſchievous. SA As a miliary knigiut, but now ary man 


SNA'VISHLY a. [from tar. having an eftate in land of tix hundred 

1. D ſhone ttly ; fraudulemily. pounds a year is quaiifled. 
2 Waegiſhiy; miſe! reverts, To A&NIG!'IT. v. 4. ſtrom the noun.] To 
#2 KNEAD: . u. {-nxvan, Siaxen.] To create one — knight. Waticn. 
heat or mingle any "Nulf or ſubſtance. K NI GHTL7. a. Tirom knight | B. fitting a 
Donne. knight ; beſceming a knight. Sidney. 


'NEADINGTROUGHE /. [read ard KNIGHT HOOD. / [from 41i;ht.] The 
tro] Atraugh in which the paſte of | character or dignity cf a knig lr, 
h-ead s worked .ogeiher, Exodis. Ren Foun, 
F NEE. . f. fenee”. Saxon. | KNUVGHTLESS. a. {from {night | "Unh=- 
The joint where the ex; is joined to the coming a knight. Oblol« t-. Spenſer. 
"thigh, Bacon. Ta KNIT. wv. a. preter, &4/t or Auitted. 
ei a dice of tinaber growing cmi gan, Saen. 


7 
* 
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K N O 


7, To make or unite by texture without a 


loom. Malier. 
a. To tie. Shakeſp. 
3. T- join ; to unite, Shakeſp. 
4. T. contract. Addiſan. 
5. To tic up. Adds. 

To KNIT. v. u. 

i. To weave without a loom. Dryden. 
2. To join; to cloſe; to unite. Shakeſp. 


KNIT. / (tom the verb.] Texture. 


Shœteſp. 
ENTTTER. /. [from nit.] One who weaves 
„ kits. Shateſp. 


0 
KINUL LINGNEEDLE. / [4n/* and nerdle.] 
A wire which women utc in knitting. 
Arbuthnot. 
KNITTLE. / [from knit.) A ting that 
gathers a purt- round. Ainſeworth. 
XNOE. /. np, Dutch.] A protvber ince; 
ary Fart bluntly riſing above the __ 
ay. 
EK NO'BBED. a. [from krob.] S-t with 
knohs naving protuberances. Grew. 
KNOP>».NESS. / [from Au.] The 
© !*, 0, having knobs. 
RK? . a. (from knob. J 
1. E of knobs. 7 75 
„ard; ſtubborn. Hoabel. 
T. E MOCK. v n. [cnveian, Sa gon] 
7, 10 Caſh ; to be driven ſuddenly toge- 
iii fo Bentley. 
2. Lo beat as at a door for admittance, 
3. Ie KNOCK winder, A common expref- 
fon de noting that a man yiclts or ſuhmits. 
To KNOCK. v. a. | | 
1. To aſſect or change in any reſpect by 
blows, i» ; den. 
2. Io daſh together + to flrie ; to collide 
with a thaip role. Dryden. Roave. 
3. To Kath & 2 . To fell by a blow. 
4. Tn Kock en tor ad. Io kill by a 
o * 6d deitroy. South. 
KNOCK. A (rom the verb.] 
1. A ſu den ſhoke:; a blow. Irceun. 
2. Alowd ſtroke at a door for adaziſlion. 
ANG COCKER. /. [from n. 
1. le that knocks. 
2. | lic hanumcr which hangs t the door 
tor rangers to ſirike. Pope. 
Toe k NOLL. v. a. trum ue] Fo ring the 
heli, generally tor a funeral. SH Asp. 
To KNOLL. v. u. Fo found as 2 bell. 
Shakefp. 
«KNOLL. / A little hill, Ainſevorth. 
XNOP. / [A corruption of 4nap.] Any 
tufty top. Ainſcoortbh. 
XNOT. / lenorra, Saxon.) 
2. A complicat ion of à cord or ſtring not 
245 to be ditcutanp !- 1. Adcifon. 


* 
. 


' 


* 
* 


| XN O 
2. Any figure of which the lines frequentiy 


interſect each other. Prior. 
3. Any bond of aſſociation or union. 

| Coculey. 

4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauled 

by the protuberance of a bough, and con- 

ſequently by a tranſverſe direction of the 


fibres. Wiſdom. 
5. A confederacy; an aſſociation, a ſmall 
band. Ben Fon/on - 
6. Difficulty ; intricacy. South. 


7. An intrigue, or difficult perplexity of 
affairs. D 


8. A cluſter ; a collection. Dryden. 
To KNOT. v. a: [from the noun] 
1. 8 complicate in knots. 
2. Lo entangle; to perplex. 
. To nnite. | Bacon. 


o KNOT. v. n. 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege- 
tation. Mortimer. 
2. Lo knit knots for fringes. 
KNO'TBERRYBUSH. /. A plant. 
Ainſworth. 
KNO/TGRASS. /. [ knot and gra/5.] A plant. 
KNO'TTED. a. [from Ant.] Full of knots. 


| KNO'TTINESS. /. [from At.] Fulneſs 


of knots ; unevenncls ; intricacy. 


Peacham. 
RNCYTTY. a. [from 4:ct.] 
1. Full of knots, Shakeſp. 
2. Hard ; rugged. | Rowe. 
3- Iatricate ; perplexed : difſicult ; embar- 
ra "Al, Bacon. 
To KNOW. v. a. preter. I knew, I have 
knoxvn. [cnavan, Saxon. 
I. Vo perceive with certainty, whether in- 
tuitive or diſzurſive. Locke. 
2. x 0 be informed of; to be taught. 


Milton. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. Locke. 
4. To recogaile. Shakeſp. 
. To be no ſtranger to. Sat: ſp. 
6. To converſe with ancther ſcx. 
7. To fee with approbation. Heſea. 


D KNOV. v. 2. 

t. To have clear and certain perception: 
not to be doubtful. Adds. 
2. Not to be ignorant. Bacon. 
3. To be informed. Shateſp 
4. To K8ow for. To have {nowledge of. 
5- To KR o . To take cognilance of, 
KNO'WABLE. a. {from 4noww.) Cognoſci- 
ble: poſſible to be diſcovered or underſtood. 
KNO WER. / from 4now.] One who has 
ſkill or knowledge. Clanville. 

KNO WING. a. trom k:oxv.] 
c. Skilful ; well inftruted ; remote from; 
ignorance. Boyer: 
2. C97 


KNU 
2. Conſcious; intelligent. Blackmore. 
KNO/WING. / [from know.] Knowledge. 
KNO'WINGLY. ad.{from &4nowing.] With 
fill; with knowledge. Atterbury. 
know. ] 


KYD 


' KNU'CKLE. / [cnucle, Saxon. ] 
x. The joints of the fingers protuherant 


when the fingers cloſe. Garth. 
2. The knee joint of a calf. Bacon, 
3+ The articulation or joint of a plant. | 


JZacon. 


To KNU'CELE. v. 7. [from the noun.) To 


ſubmit. 


. | KNU'CKLED. a. [from kmuckle.] Jointed. 
Jacen. 


ney. | KNUFF. /. A lout. An old word. 


* power of : 
To KNOWLEDGE. v. - {not in uſe.} To 
 KNUBELE. v. a | — 
To v. 4. [{nipler, Daniſh.) 
To beat. Skinner . 


KNUR. 
KN RLE. 
KONED. for tuen. 


J. (#nor, German.] A r 
a hard ſubſtance. 


To KTD. v. 3. [eur, Saxen.) To know. : 
Spenſ 


en, 
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